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America 


TWO LABORS OF HERACLES ON A GEOMETRIC 
FIBULA 


THE various types of fibula or “‘safety-pin” brought to light 
by excavation in Greece are in general not distinctive. Similar 
forms are found in Italy, in Central Europe, and even, at times, 
as far as Britain. There is, however, one type which does 
seem to be peculiar to Greece and apparently to Boeotia, the 
so-called “ sail fibula” of the Geometric Period. It occurs in 





Figure 1.—Geomertric FiBpuLta in Boston. 


several different shapes, the commonest of which is shown in 
Figure 1, from a well-preserved specimen in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts.! In all its forms the shield for the 
point of the pin is widened into a plaque or “sail,” thus form- 
ing the distinguishing feature of the type. The smooth flat 
surface obtained in this way furnished the artist an excellent 
- field upon which to display his skill in drawing ; and it is not 
unlikely that it was invented for the express purpose of pro- 


1See Annual Report, 1898, p. 23, No. 2. Iam indebted to Dr. Fairbanks 
for the photograph here reproduced. 


- American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the q 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XV (1911), No. 1. 
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viding additional space for decoration. In general the plaque, 
or “sail,” is rectangular in shape, usually about an inch wide 
by an inch and a half long, and decorated with a horse, a bird, 
fishes, a boat, etc., incised in the Geometric style. A few 
examples are known in which the plaque is much larger, and 
such is the case with the one here published (Figs. 2 and 4), 
which is unique for its size, for the character of its drawing, 
and for the mythological subjects represented upon it. 

Nothing positive is known as to the place where this fibula 
was found. It is said to have been discovered in Achaea not 
far from Patras, but as a majority of the specimens of which 
the place of finding is known came from the vicinity of Thebes, 
a Boeotian provenance may be conjectured for this one also. 
In shape it was originally similar to that shown in Figure 1, 
but it is no longer complete. There still remains the greater 
part of the plaque, broken into three pieces ; and also probably 
part of the bow, although the latter is not now preserved with 
the plaque, which is in private possession in Philadelphia. ‘The 
extreme length of this plaque is 14 cm. or 5,% inches, its 
width is 12.4 cm. or 4% inches, and it is about half a millimetre 
thick. It is not, strictly speaking, rectangular, but the outer 
edges curve in on three sides. The side which formed the 
clasp of the pin was presumably straight, although but a small 
part of it is preserved. A considerable portion of the plaque 
adjoining the clasp has also been broken off, but fortunately 
the breaks come in such places that very little of the design is 
lost. The artist has chosen as his subject two of the labors of 
Heracles, the slaying of the hydra and the capture of the 
Ceryneian hind, and has represented them in true Geometric 
fashion. 

On one side, surrounded by a border, are Heracles and Iolaus 
slaying the hydra (Fig. 2). About 1 mm. from the edge is 
a line following the contour of the plaque on all sides except 
the bottom, and 2 mm. within this line and running along 
beside it on the two upright sides are two lines, 2 mm. apart, 
made with the gouge. At the top of the plaque is a wavy line, 
made with the gouge, 2 mm. within the plain line ; while 6 mm. 
from the latter is another line, made with the gouge, following 
the outer edge and joining the innermost lines on the two up- 
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right sides. Below is a straight line, made with the gouge, upon 
which the figures stand ; and lower still is a wavy line forming 
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FigtRE 2.— HERACLES AND JOLAUS SLAYING THE HYDRA. 


a band 4 mm. wide, made with the same instrument. Within 
this border is the design. 

- At the right stands Heracles, 11.4 cm. high from the top of his 
cap to the soles of his feet. He wears a peculiar, high, peaked 
cap or helmet which seems to come down behind the head. 
We may regard this, perhaps, as the «xuvény évtuxrov of the 
Scutum Herculis, described as Sacdarénv, érl Kpotdpos apapviav 
4 T eiputo Kdpn ‘Hpakarjos Oeioro (il. 1386-138). He has a 
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sharp, pointed nose and prominent chin, and in the middle of 
his head a huge diamond-shaped eye.! About his waist are four 
pairs of lines which may be intended to indicate clothing; but 
the fact that similar lines are found about the horse and about 
the bird on the other side of the plaque (see Fig. 4) makes such 
an interpretation unlikely. The rest of the body from the neck 
to the ankles is covered with rows of small crescent-shaped 
marks, apparently made with a gouge. At first sight this 
might be regarded as armor; but the same marks appear on 
the sword of Heracles and on the bodies of the crab and the 
hydra, as well as on the animals of the other side, so that this 
interpretation is impossible. ‘The hero is advancing to the left. 
In one hand, which is raised, he holds a huge curved sword 
with a sharp point, and with the other he grasps one of the 
necks of the hydra. From the drawing it is impossible to tell 
which is the right and which is the left hand. The waist is 
wasp-like and the hips prominent. The feet are curved down- 
ward and end in sharp points, by which the artist, perhaps, 
wished to show that the hero was not barefooted. The head 
and feet are drawn with a single line; the rest of the body 
with a double line, except from the neck to the arm, where 
there are three lines. These are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The figure is complete except for a small break 
just below the waist. 

Between the legs of Heracles is the crab sent by Hera to 
attack him. It has six legs, and, as already noted, its body has 
the same small crescent-shaped marks found on the body of the 
hero. 

At the left, facing Heracles, is Iolaus. He, too, wears a 
pointed cap and has a huge eye in the middle of his head. He 
has the same pointed nose and prominent chin, the same lines 
about the waist, and his body is covered with the same cres- 
cent-shaped marks. The lower part of the figure, from just 
above the knees, is gone. Iolaus seizes one of the hydra’s 
necks with one hand, which is raised, while with the other he 
grasps a sickle with which he is cutting the hydra’s body. 
Along the blade of the sickle are lines evidently intended for 


1 A glance at the heads of the hydra and the deer shows that it was intended 
for an eye, not an ear, 
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drops of blood. The handle of the weapon is shown below 
his arm. As with the Heracles, a double line surrounds the 
figure, except on the head, which is drawn with a single line, 
and the breast, hip, and thigh, where three lines are used. Be- 
hind him are two spears planted with points up in the ground. 

Between the two heroes is the hydra, represented as a snake 
with several bodies and at least two heads. One head with 
open mouth and a huge eye faces Heracles, and another is 
turned towards Iolaus. There may have been one or, perhaps, 





Figure 3.— HERACLES AND THE HyprA ON A GEOMETRIC FIBULA IN THE 
British Museum. 


two others on the missing parts of the monster, but hardly 
more. That is, one may have been attached to the part of the 
body which is broken off near Heracles, and possibly another 
near the legs of Iolaus. In front of Heracles, and below, is a 
small portion of the hydra, which was evidently connected 
with the piece cut by the sickle. Just below the sword of 
Heracles is another portion of the monster, which has already 
been cut off. A row of the crescent-shaped marks adorns all 
the different pieces. 

The primitive character of this drawing is at once apparent. 
It is, in fact, with one possible exception, the oldest illustration 
of a Greek myth which has come down to modern times. The 
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possible exception is the fibula No. 3205 (Fig. 3) in the 
‘British Museum,! which is of a different type, with diminutive 
figures scratched on the bow. Heracles may be recognized 
grasping a six-headed snake by the neck and preparing to 
strike it with a sword which he holds in his right hand. Near 
his foot is the crab. Below, Iolaus attacks the body of the 
monster, apparently with a curved sword or sickle. ‘This 
fibula also belongs to the Geometric Period, but it is impossible 
to say whether or not it is as old as the one now under discus- 
sion. It seems to represent a more developed type, and so is 
perhaps later. It is interesting as another early representation 
of the hydra story, but the figures are so small that it cannot be 
compared with the fibula in Philadelphia as a work of early 
Greek art. 

It is also interesting to find the hydra myth so well developed 
at this early date. The assistance given Heracles by lolaus 
and the attack made upon him by the crab are regular parts 
of the story as told in Greek mythology. [olaus is, however, 
not singeing the necks as in later art, but is cutting the crea- 
ture with a sickle. In the Jon of Euripides, line 192, the 
Chorus see among the sculptures of the temple at Delphi Her- 
acles slaying the hydra with a sickle, dpwn; and on an old 
Corinthian vase,? Iolaus is helping with the same weapon. 
The sickle, therefore, had a regular place in the early story. 
The later attributes of Heracles, the lion’s skin, club, and bow, 
are all missing, but according to Suidas,? Pisander of Rhodes, 
whose floruzt was in the thirty-third Olympiad (648-645 B.c.), 
first gave Heracles a club. Robert* makes Stesichorus first 
represent him with club, lion’s skin, and bow, although he has 
the bow in the Scutum Herculis attributed to Hesiod.® On 
the fibula the weapons are the curved sword, the sickle, and 


1 Catalogue of the Bronzes in the British Museum, p. 374, Fig. 87. My friend 
Professor P. V. C. Baur calls my attention to the horse on the right-hand side 
of this fibula. Beneath its feet are small disks which he takes to be wheels, 
indicating that this is intended for the Trojan horse. If this interpretation is 
correct, we have here another illustration of a Greek myth in the Geometric 
Period. 

2 Arch. Zeit, 1859, Pl.125. 8,9. v. Heloavdpos. + Bild und Lied, p. 173. 

> Scut. ll. 129 ff. The bow is not actually mentioned, but the quiver full of 
arrows is. 
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The number of the hydra’s heads varies in early 


Greek art, and only in comparatively late times became fixed 
at nine. 


the spear. 


On the other side of the plaque, surrounded by the same 
border which encircles the fight with the hydra, is a second 
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Figure 4.— HERACLES AND THE CERYNEIAN ‘* Hinp.”’ 


labor of Heracles, the capture of the Ceryneian hind (Fig. 4). 
The interpretation of this scene might have been difficult but 
for the presence of the combat with the hydra already described. 
The surface of the bronze is here somewhat injured by oxida- 
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tion, so that, although the lines in the combat with the hydra 
are perfectly clear, on this side they are often obscure, and 
sometimes require careful examination with a glass in a strong 
light before they reveal themselves. With patience all the 
design as reproduced in Figure 4 may be made out. The 
drawing is accurate. 

At the left stands Heracles, facing to the right. He is 
drawn as the two figures on the other side are, with pointed 
nose, prominent chin, absurd eye in the middle of his face, 
wasp-like waist, and peaked cap, and his body is covered with 
the small crescent-shaped marks. He is advancing to the 
right, but is partially turned about so that both of his shoulders 
are seen, after the fashion common on Egyptian monuments, 
and employed on the “ Fishermen Vase” from Phylakopi,! and 
elsewhere. This is an improvement on the drawing of the 
other side, where only one shoulder is shown and the artist has 
difficulty with the arms. With one hand he is grasping the 
deer by its right horn, while with the other raised above his 
head he is prodding it with a spear. Which hand is right and 
which is left is not easy to determine. If the spear is held in 
the right hand, the left arm ought not to be seen in front of 
the body; and if it is held in the left hand, the head of the 
spear would naturally be hidden by the deer’s body. The 
hips and the upper parts of both thighs are missing, as well 
as the greater part of one of the legs. Between the legs is a 
four-pointed star. Behind him in the ground is a second 
spear, head up. 

Facing Heracles is the “ hind,” represented, as usual in early 
art, with horns,? although here there seems to be no question as to — 
the sex of the animal. The fore-hoofs and the tip of the nose 
are missing; otherwise the deer is complete.? It has a narrow 
waist, a sharp, pointed tail turned upward, a large diamond- 
shaped eye, similar to that of the men, and hind hoofs some- 


1D. G. Hogarth, Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, Pl. XXII. 

2 Cf. Gerhardt, Vasenbilder, Pls. 99 and 100; and Pindar, Olym. III, 29, - 
xpuobxepwv €hagov. In Mém. Soc. Ant. Fr. Vol. 55, p. 160, Fig. 1, M. Collignon 
publishes a small bronze representing a doe with horns suckling a fawn. It 
was found in a tomb near Thebes, along with three engraved sail fibulae. 

8 Deer are known on Dipylon vases ; see Poulsen, Dipylongrdber, p. 99. 
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what exaggerated in size. The body is covered with the same 
crescent-shaped marks found on the other figures. Above the 
deer a large bird flies towards Heracles. Its legs stretch out 
behind,! its wings are raised, and its body is covered with 
the marks made by the gouge, except about the middle, 
where a band marked off by a double line on either side is 
undecorated. 

Beneath the deer is a somewhat smaller animal placed at 
right angles to it. It has a slender body adorned with the 
crescent-shaped marks, except about the middle, which is left 
vacant as on the bird; long legs, pointed ears, and a diamond- 
shaped eye. At first it seemed as if the artist intended to rep- 
resent a doe suckling a fawn; but although the surface of the 
bronze is injured about the head of the smaller animal, and the 
lines are obscure, the drawing reproduces accurately what is on 
the bronze. The figure, therefore, seems to be intended for a 
horse, put in, like the bird and the four-pointed star, merely to 
fill up. The horse is a familiar subject for the engraver of 
sail fibulae ; and the horror vacui is a well-known principle in 
art of the Geometric Period in vase-painting and elsewhere. 
If the bronze were complete, probably fishes or birds, or perhaps 
other horses or a ship or a swastika, would be found upon it, to 
judge by analogy from other fibulae of this type. 

The pursuit and capture of the Ceryneian hind is one of the 
well-known labors of Heracles, but it does not appear so fre- 
quently in Greek art as the combat with the hydra. Two 

versions of the story seem to have been current, one in which 
the deer was slain, usually regarded as the oldest ; 2 and the 
other in which the animal was captured. This is apparently 
the version here represented, although the drawing is not 
sufficiently clear to exclude the possibility of the other inter- 
pretation. The next oldest illustration of this exploit seems to 
be a bronze relief from Crete, now in the Louvre, in which the 


1 Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques du Lowvre, I, p. 240, quotes Boehlau, 
p. 329, as recognizing an eagle in the flying birds on Boeotian Geometric vases, 
and a goose in the standing birds ; but the long legs prove this bird to be some 
member of the heron family. 
; 2 See P. Friedlander, Herakles, p. 126, Note 1. It is illustrated by a drawing 
3 on an archaic bronze helmet (Mon. des Nouv. Ann. 1836, Pl. 1, 3), where the 
_ animal is bound. 
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hero has the deer on his shoulders.!. The motive is, however, 
not exceptional, as is shown by a sail fibula in the British 
Museum, where one side of the plaque is decorated with a graz- 
ing deer facing to the right. 

The technique of this bronze is interesting. The artist uses 
for his outlines a.sharp-pointed tool; and a blunter tool for the 
line running round the edge of the plaque. For the crescent- 
shaped marks on the bodies a small gouge was apparently used ; 
and a still smaller instrument of the same sort was employed 
on the wavy lines above the figures. The artist thus had four 
tools for his design. In drawing the outlines of the figures 
he shows a firm hand, although occasionally his line breaks, as, 
for example, on the back of Heracles in the slaying of the 
hydra. These breaks are reproduced in the illustrations. His use 
of the gouge is also interesting. Sometimes he makes a series 
of little punches, again he works the tool back and forth, press- 
ing first on one side and then on the other. Sometimes his 
hand moves in horizontal lines, and again in a slanting direc- 
tion. The artist clearly had ability, but he was not yet master 
of his art or of his materials. He shows skill in the composition 
of his groups, but he draws his figures from memory, not from 
models. ‘This results in the absurd hands and faces, the eyes 
in the middle of the head, and the queer arms of Heracles and 
Iolaus in Figure 2. There he is trying to represent the figures 
in profile, and comes to grief with the arms; on the other side 
of the plaque he turns the upper part of his figure, showing 
both shoulders, and avoids this difficulty. 

The drawing clearly belongs to the Geometric Period. This 
is proved by the shape of the horse and the deer, with their 
narrow waists, the bird and the rosette put in to fill up the 
vacant space, and by the general character of the design, not 
to mention the human figures. But it is Geometric art strongly 
influenced by Mycenaean. ‘The wasp-like waists of the men, 


1 Published by Milchoefer, Annali dell’ Instituto, 1880, pp. 214 ff. tav. T. 
A beardless figure advancing to the right bears on hisshoulders asmall deer with 
its legs tied together in front. Facing him and seizing him by the arm is a 
bearded figure holding a bow. Milchoefer interprets the scene as Apollo trying 
to prevent Heracles from carrying off the sacred hind. He dates the bronze in 
the seventh or beginning of the sixth century B.c. 


| ee 
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the eyes placed in the middle of their heads,! the lines of 
crescent-shaped marks which cover the bodies of men and beasts 
alike,? are traditions from Mycenaean times. 

The type of fibula upon which these drawings appear is not 
especially common.’ As already pointed out, it occurs in 
several varieties, all having the sail or plaque which is its dis- 
tinctive feature. De Ridder enumerates fifteen examples in 
the museum at Athens,* and a few more may be found in the 
larger museums of Europe. The commonest form is that repro- 
duced in Figure 1. Here the bow, which is usually almost flat, 
is separated from the plaque by a button. At its other end 
another button separates it from the four-sided stem, which 
makes a coil, and is prolonged into the pin. ‘These fibulae 
usually have a length of from three to four inches. Besides 
the plaque, the bow and the stem are decorated with patterns. 
The Heracles fibula is of the same general pattern, but larger 
and more elaborate. Its extreme length when complete must 
have been at least one foot. No other such specimen is known, 
although two large fibulae of the same form, but somewhat 
smaller, are on record as being in private possession in Athens.® 

1¥or the eye see the ‘‘ Fishermen Vase’’ from Phylakopi, Excavations at 
Phylakopi in Melos, Pl. XXII; Schliemann’s Tiryns, Pl. XIV, etc. 

2This was first pointed out by De Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes de la So- 
ciété Archéologique @’ Athénes, pp. 56 f. The tradition of the wavy lines may be 
observed, also, on the large Boeotian amphora in the Louvre, upon which, in 
relief, Perseus is represented slaying the Gorgon. See B.C.H. XXII, 1898, Pl. 5. 


3 These fibulae have not, as yet, been adequately discussed. The more im- 
portant articles concerned with them are : — 


1. Studniczka, Ath. Mitt. XII, pp. 14 f. 
2. Studniczka, Z. Ethn. 1889, pp. 221-223. 


3. Studniczka, Anthropologie, 1890, p. 612. 

4. Furtwingler, Annali, 1880, pp. 122-124. 

5. Boehlau, Jb. Arch. J. III, 1888, pp. 361 ff. 

6. Wolters, Ed. ’Apy. 1892, p. 282. 

7. Furtwingler, Olympia, IV, p. 53. 

8. De Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes de la Soc. Arch. d’ Athénes, pp. 56 f. 
9. Walters, Catalogue of the Bronzes in the British Museum, pp. xxxix, 

Ix, and 9. 


10. Collignon, Mém. Soc. Ant. Fr. Vol. 55, pp. 159-179. 
4 Op. cit. pp. 56 f. 
5 One of these has a horse, fish, and swastika on one side, and a boat and 
fishes on the other. The other is adorned with men in a procession on one side, 
and a ship (?) on the other. 
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Another form of the sail fibula has the bow replaced by two, 
three, four, or five convex disks or shells in a row. This shape 
is less frequent. Three specimens now in Paris, but found in 
a Geometric grave in Boeotia, are published by Collignon.! 
Two of them have an extreme 
lenoth of 27 cm., or about 
104 inches. They are, there- 
fore, not much smaller than 
the Heracles fibula, but the 
scenes upon them are not 
FigurE 5. — GEOMETRIC FIBULA IN THE my thological.? The most im- 
LovuvkRE. ScALE, ABouT 1:5. portant 1s reproduced in 
Figure 5. But such large 
specimens of whatever shape are rare. The five examples 
mentioned are the only ones known to me. Their great size 
would prevent them from being of much practical use, and one 
may well ask if they were not made for dedicatory or for funeral 
purposes.” 

Fibulae of this type have been found at. the Dipylon in 
Athens, at Rhodes, at Olympia, and at various sites in Boeotia, 
such as Elatea, Orchomenus, Tanagra, Plataea, and especially - 
in the vicinity of Thebes. Their date must depend to a great 
extent upon the date assigned to Geometric vases, and particu- 
larly to vases of the Boeotian Geometric style. De Ridder # 
has pointed out the differences in technique between these fib- 
ulae and the Dipylon vases, which are usually dated at the end 
of the eighth and beginning of the seventh centuries B.c. So, 
for example, Boehlau,® and others. Pottier® would assign the 
same date to the Theban Geometric vases, although he would 





1 Op. cit. pp. 159-179. Four fibulae were found in the tomb, three of which 
were engraved ; also two small bronzes, a doe suckling a fawn, and a standing 
doe ; an engraved gem similar to the island stones, and small pieces of gold leaf 
with Geometric decoration. These fibulae have recently been acquired by the 
Louvre. , 

2 The smallest of the three has three fish on one side and a swastika on the 
. other. Of the other two one has a horse and a bird on one side, and a boat, two 
birds, and two fish on the other. The third has two warriors fighting on one 
side, and two men facing each other on the reverse. 

3-For still another form see Argive Her wes (i II, Pl. 86, Nos. 867 and 868. 

# Op. cit. p. 56. 

> Jb. Arch. I. Ill, pp. 325-861. 6 Op. cit. I, pp. 230-233, and 242. 
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make the regular Geometric vases extend from the tenth to 
the seventh century B.c. Kroker! divides them into three 
classes: (1) those with geometric patterns only ; (2) those 
with figures of quadrupeds, birds, and fishes; and (3) those 
with scenes from daily life, such as sea-fights, processions, etc. 
The third class he thinks continued until the middle of the 
seventh century. If this classification is correct, one might 
expect the fibulae with human figures to be contemporary with 
this third class. But it seems doubtful if any considerable 
period of time separated the three. Collignon, in fact, would 
date these fibulae at the end of the eighth or beginning of the 
seventh century,? partly on the analogy of discoveries at 
Olympia, partly in accordance with the date assigned by 
Pottier to Boeotian Geometric vases, and partly because of the 
oriental motives found upon them. De Ridder, too, points out 
the oriental motives, doubtless as evidence for lateness in date, 
although he appreciates the strong Mycenaean influence in the 
art, and concludes that the fibulae represent a period of transi- 
tion. The oriental motives to which he calls attention are the 
eriffin, the ship with a ram, and a deer shot with arrows; and, 
he might have added, the figure of a man between two heraldic 
lions on the plaque of a fibula published in the Archaeologischer 
Anzeiger.® But it may be observed that such motives made 
their appearance very early on Greek soil. For example, 
griffins occur on the sarcophagus from Hagia Triada which is 
dated at the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the four- 
teenth century B.c.; heraldic lions are common on Mycenaean 
gems; and the early Greek ships, as shown by vases from the 
Cyclades, resemble Assyrian and Phoenician ships.* The evi- 
dence, therefore, for direct oriental influence is not conclusive. 
It may have come through Mycenaean tradition. 

The fibulae themselves furnish some evidence of date. The 
specimens found at Olympia are said to have been discovered 
in the lowest layer, which would indicate that they dated early 
in the eighth century ; and the small bronze figures of animals 


1 Jb. Arch. I. I, pp. 96 ff. 

2 Op. cit. Vol. 55, pp. 163, 169, and 175. 

8 1894, p. 116, Fig. 3. On the reverse is a horse and a water-bird. 
4 See Poulsen, op. cit. p. 100. 
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found with the fibulae published by Collignon point to the 
same time. The Heracles fibula might be supposed to afford 
some new evidence for date in the shape of the sword with 
which Heracles slays the hydra, and the peaked caps worn by 
the three human figures. The sword is clearly not Mycenaean. 
That is straight and intended for thrusting, 
while this is curved and used for striking. 
According to Poulsen,! this is a characteristic 
of the Dipylon sword. So far as this evi- 
dence goes, it is in accord with the date 
already arrived at. 

The peaked cap offers a more difficult 
problem. Caps or helmets ending in a point 
have been found in Crete, on Hittite sites, 
and elsewhere,” but I have been able to find 
but one other example in which the peculiar 
headgear of Heracles and Iolaus is exactly 
reproduced. ‘That is in a bronze statuette 
(Fig. 6) formerly in the Tyskiewicz collec- 
tion, published by Froéhner.? The exact 
place of its discovery is apparently not 
recorded; but it is known to have been found 
somewhere in northern Syria, and is usually 
regarded as a Hittite bronze. It bears a 
general resemblance to a small series of 
statuettes, three of which were found in 
Phoenicia, one in Crete, one at Tiryns, one 
at Mycenae, and one, of silver, in Thessaly. 
This resemblance was noticed by Tsountas,* 
who concluded that the specimens from 
Tiryns and Mycenae were Phoenician impor- 
tations. Furtwingler® thought them Syrian. Evans ® on the 
other hand argued that they were of true Mycenaean workman- 





FIGurE 6.— Bronze 
STATUETTE FROM 
NORTHERN SYRIA. 


1 Op. cit. p. 40. 

* Cf., for example, the pointed helmet with a crest on the statuette found by 
Dorpfeld at Olympia in 1906 and published by Steiner, Ath. Mitt. 1906, pp. 
219-227. 

3 La collection @ antiquités du Comte Tyskiewicz, p. 114, Pl. VIII. 

4°E¢. ’Apx. 1891, p. 238. 5 Die Antike Gemmen, III, p. 18, Note 7. 

6 J.H.S. XXI, 1901, p. 125. 
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ship, but thought that “their characteristic attitude as well as 
the Egyptianizing helmet (2.e. as shown by the statuette from 
the cave of Hermes Cranaeus near Sybrita, Crete) brings 
them in close relation to the figures of Resheph, the Semitic 
Lightning God, on Egyptian monuments.” The most recent 
study of them has been made by Helbig; 

who concludes that they are the product | 
of old Syrian art, though there is much 
difference in date among them, the oldest 
example from Syria being earlier than the 
fifteenth century B.c. 

The fact that one of these figures has 
the identical head covering worn by Hera- 
cles on the plaque is evidence for an eastern 
origin for this kind of cap, either Hittite 
or Egyptian; but it does not necessarily | 
prove that the influence was direct, that is, : 
that it came directly from the East to the 
artist who drew the design. ‘The some- 
what similar caps of the statuettes found 
on Greek soil, especially of the one from 
Crete (Fig. 7) prove that this influence 
was felt in Mycenaean and, perhaps, earlier _ 
times. It is fair to conclude, therefore, 
that this cap goes back to the Mycenaeans, 
though it had originally come from the 
Peeteeutetien, the shape of the cap is po ran 7. — Bronze 
evidence for date, it would point to an Srarvurts, From 
early rather than to a late date. ae 

In this connection, however, it should be noted that there is 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a large Boeotian funeral 
vase 2 decorated with a relief of mounted bowmen wearing 
peaked caps or helmets (Fig. 8). The caps are quite different 
in shape from those worn by the figures on the bronze, but 
they may represent the same tradition. The vase cannot be 





1 Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XII, 1909, pp. 26-82. 

2 No. 99. 506, p. 8352. Vases of this class are discussed by De Ridder, B.C.H. 
XXII, 1898, pp. 439-471, 497-519. I am indebted to Mr. L. D. Caskey for the 
reference and for the photograph reproduced on p. 16. 
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dated with certainty, although De Ridder would assign it to 
the end of the seventh century B.c. A glance at this vase, or 
at the others in the series to which it belongs, reveals a much 
more developed art than that of the Heracles bronze. Taking 








DeTAIL OF BOEOTIAN FUNERAL AMPHORA 
In Boston. 


FigurE 8.—MountEep BowMan. 


all things into consideration, therefore, we shall probably not 
be far wrong in dating the fibula early in the eighth cen- 
LUTY Beco 

The finding of two of the exploits of Heracles depicted on a 
work of Greek art at so early a date calls up the theory of the 


oe 
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importation of the Heracles myth into Greece by the Phoeni- 
cians. It might be argued that the shape of the cap was evi- 
dence in its support. But it seems hardly likely that at the 
very beginning of Greek art, when the artist had only just 
begun to realize that he could draw the human figure, he would 
choose for his subjects the adventures of some newly arrived 
foreign demigod rather than the exploits of an old national 
hero.! The early date of this fibula is, therefore, evidence for 
the Greek origin of Heracles, although it does not exclude the 
possibility of affiliation with some eastern hero. 

The bronze, then, is a monument of first-rate importance for 
the beginnings of Greek art and for the early history of Greek 
mythology. 

WILLIAM N. BATES. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1In Rh. Mus. LXV, 1910, p. 220, E. Bethe argues that the story of Heracles 
and the Cretan bull is as early as the fourteenth century B.c. 
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THE CEILING OF THE OPISTHODOMUS OF THE 
THESEUM 


THE Theseum is the best preserved of all Greek temples; 
it has, however, suffered to a considerable extent in its upper 
portions. The construction of the ceilings of the peristyles, 
pronaos, probably, and opisthodomus, as will be shown, were of 





Figure 1.—CEILING OF THE WESTERN PoRTICO OF THE THESEUM, LOOKING 
SouTHWEST. 


the usual type — marble beams supporting marble coffers, the 
whole protected by a sloping roof of tiles on wooden rafters and 
beams. The ceilings of the peristyles are in an excellent state 
of preservation. In Byzantine times the interior of the temple 
was converted into a church of St. George and roofed with a 
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barrel-vault. An apse was thrown out into the pronaos, so that 
to-day one cannot tell how the latter was originally covered. 
The ceiling of the opisthodomus, on the other hand, had no 
Byzantine walls constructed beneath it. This part of the 
temple is now entirely open to the heavens, and the walls that 
surround it are, for the most part, unobstructed above. It seems 
strange that the ceiling of this opisthodomus should have been 
published incorrectly,! for the arrangement of the beams is 
obvious. 

A glance at the photographs (Fig. 1 and Fig. 2) will show 
that the upper surface of course “A” has been dressed to receive 





Figure 2.— CEILING OF THE WESTERN PORTICO OF THE THESEUM, LOOKING 
WEST. 


two beam-ends on either side of the axis of the temple — the 
beam-ends resting at Band B, and the separators at Cand @. 
The study of the dowels and pry holes on the top of course 


1 See J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Vol. II, p. 155, for a 
comprehensive list of writers on the Theseum. The only publication I can find 
of this part of the ceiling is Canina, LZ’ Architettura Greca, Tav. XCIV, where 
the beams are quite incorrectly represented as prolongations of the beams over 
the western peristyle. 
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Figure 8.—CE8EILING CONSTRUCTION OF THE OPISTHODOMUS OF THE THESEUM. 
ISOMETRIC. 


“A” further corroborates this distribution of beams. The 
beams were of marble; the pry holes, dowels, and the width 
of the beams prove this. 

In Figure 1 it will be noticed that at D the moulding directly 
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under the coffer-blocks is preserved. This moulding must have 
been continued on the adjoining separator and again on the 
nearest beam, for the moulding should have mitred around 
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Figure 5.—PLan AnD SECTIONS THROUGH THE BEAMS AND COFFERS OF THE 
OPISTHODOMUS OF THE THESEUM. 


these surfaces, as in similar places over the west portico (see 
the same photograph) and in all the other stone ceilings of the 
building. 


bo 
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Figure 3 represents in isometric drawing these various facts. 
The pry holes and dowels in the top of course “ A” make it 
clear that the three northerly beams were first pried into their 
exact positions and dowelled ; then the separators were dropped 
into place, and last of all the coffer-blocks were laid on top of 
the beams and separators. 

Figure 4 gives the two sections! necessary for a restoration 
of one compartment of the ceiling (see A and B, Fig. 3). 
Figure 5 gives this restoration. That the coffers were of 
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- Figure 6.— CEILING PLANS OF THE OPISTHODOMUS, WESTERN AND SIDE 
PERISTYLES OF THE THESEUM. 


marble is shown by the dressing of the upper surface of block 
D (Fig. 1), where the pressure from the coffer block is so 
arranged as not to endanger the moulding below (see Fig. 4), 
a precaution hardly necessary if the coffers had been of wood. 

1 In regard to section B, it should be noted that the separator tips inward at 


the top, a fact obtained from the cutting for a separator near the west end of 
surface D, Fig. 1. 
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Now, although there are no coffers remaining, still their restora- 
tion may be attempted with a considerable degree of certainty. 
For, first, from a comparison with other temples having marble 
ceilings, one would expect to find in this opisthodomus a ceiling 
similar in type and material to the ceilings of the ends and 
sides. Secondly, the marble coffers along the north and south 
sides of the temple are of exactly the same design and material 
as those of the east and west ends, differing from them only 
slightly in size. Therefore it would seem natural to suppose 
that the same type of coffer was used over the opisthodomus 
as over the sides and ends. This would give two rows of seven 
square coffers for each compartment, as shown in Figure 5; 
the fact that the coffers prove to be squares being a strong 
argument in favor of this restoration. Taking the same rela- 
tive proportion as in the other ceilings, the coffers here would 
be 0.185 m. square—those of the east and west ends are 
0.207 m., and those of north and south sides-0.178m. Figure 6 
gives this restored ceiling in its relation to those of the west 
end and the sides. 

In all the other ceilings of this temple each compartment of 
coffers is composed of slabs, pierced with either four or six 
coffers; the slabs are dowelled to the beams, and the slabs of 
the east and west ceilings are clamped together. Therefore in 
Figure 8 a similar construction has been adopted for the restored 
compartments. The joints, which would necessarily have been 
seen from beneath to a certain extent, have been concealed as 
well as possible (see A, Fig. 5), the method being the same as 
in the other coffer-blocks of the temple — the joint at the side 
of, and partially concealed by, a small sunk moulding. 

Thus the ceiling of the opisthodomus may be restored with 
certainty, so far as the beams are concerned, and with a high 
degree of probability in regard to the coffers. 


GORHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS. 
New Yorks, 1910. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LATER TOGA 


THE development of the toga is continuously and consistently 
from the simple to the complex. The Etruscan form, from 
which the Roman toga is traditionally derived, is a scanty gar- 
ment, approximately semicircular in form, and put on in the 
usual way, passing twice over the left shoulder. It is manifest 
from its awkward form that it is more of a practical garment 
than a matter of ornament. ‘This simple form in the hands of 
the Roman, as illustrated by the bronze “ Orator” in Florence, 
attains at once to more ample dimensions, covering the body 
and reaching almost to the ground, though it is still tight and 
scant. Adornment is as yet hardly thought of, but the unat- 
tractive simple edge seen in the Etruscan form is here relieved by 
a tendency to roll or fold at the neck. Hereafter this tight toga 
gradually relaxes its hold on the Roman’s body, by increasing 
in length and consequently in fulness, and at the same time 
gains artistic quality by greater richness of folds, though still 
hampering the use of the wearer’s right arm. But a nation of 
public speakers eventually frees the right arm entirely from the 
toga. Great additional richness of drapery in the toga of the 
Early Empire is secured by the evolution of the elaborate sinus 
effect, falling even below the knee. In this highly decorative 
type, the limits of elaborateness would seem to be reached, and 
. with this the history of the development usually ends. 

But there is a further chapter. It is the formalizing of this 
elaborate imperial toga. This appears first in the custom of press- 
ing and plaiting the folds which fall from the left shoulder 
down the back. In the earlier toga these folds were carefully 
arranged, but fell naturally and loosely from the shoulder. 
This tendency to plait and formalize appears even in front where 
the sinus edge rises to the shoulder. The extreme of this for- 

1 Micali, Storia det Populi Romani, Pl. XXXVI. 
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mal toga is described by Tertullian,! who says it must be folded 
on boards and pressed the night before it is worn, and must be 
hung up ona form (cruz). Even pins (forcipes) are sometimes 
used to hold the folds in their proper places. It is, in fact, a 
band-box garment, and one can readily believe Tertullian’s 
explanation that it 

must be put on by 

the vestiplicus with 

very great care. 

Now the two main 
effects produced by 
the imperial toga are 
first, the close-fitting 
girdle-like band run- 
ning diagonallyacross 
the chest from the 
right side to the left 
shoulder, and second, 
the full sweeping 
curve of the sinus. 
The next natural step 
in formalizing the- 
toga would be to 
formalize these two 
fundamental effects. 
This is done by ex- 
tending the plaited 
band falling down the 


back very considera- 
bly in length, and Fieure 1.—‘‘AEpILE”’’ STATUE, PALAZZO DEI 
CoNSERVATORI, ROME. 





passing it around the 
body in the natural way to produce these effects, 7.e. under 
the right arm, closely across the breast, over the left shoulder, 
across the back, either over or under the right shoulder, 
making the conventional sinus curve in front, and _ finally 
over the left shoulder or the left arm. The elongated 
band, of course, makes the usual sinus of the toga unneces- 
sary, as the sinus curve is now otherwise produced. This 


1 De Paliio, 5. 
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form of the toga is, therefore, neither cut nor folded so as 
to produce a sinus. This is the garment of the so-called 
‘“aedile” statues in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome 
(Fig. 1). Hula? is of the opinion 
that this band is a separate piece 
from the toga proper, but though 
I went to these statues again and 
again, and examined them repeat- 
edly with this in mind, I could find 
no evidence of any separation. It is my belief that over the 
two tunics there is but one garment, and that as described above. 

The form which I should suggest to produce this toga is 
illustrated in Figure 2. It harmonizes equally well with either 
the Bekker,? the Weiss,? or 
the Launitz‘* theory of the 
reconstruction of the imperial 
toga, t.e. with either the 
semicircular form, the folded 
elliptical form, or the form 
with the attached piece to 
produce the sinus. 

This form of garment is 
most awkward, and so long 
as to be almost unmanageable. 
It is clearly too cumbersome 
to remain in use, even as a 
ceremonial garb. It must 
either go out of use, or devel- 
ope into a form which can be 
more readily managed. 

The latter is, I believe, what 
happens. The cumbersome 
band has been severed from the toga, and becomes a separate 
garment worn over the simple form of the toga without a sinus. 
It is fastened with pins in front of the right armpit or 


Figure 2. — RECONSTRUCTION OF 
ELONGATED ToGa. 





Figure 3.— YOUNGER Drusvus, GALLERIA 
DEGLI Urrizi, FLORENCE. 


1 Die Toga der spdteren Kaiserzeit, p. 12. 

2? Bekker, Gallus, p. 411. 

3’ Marquardt, Privatleben der Rémer, p. 557. 

4Marquardt, op. cit. p. 560; Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Alter- 
tums, III, p. 1825. 
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under the folds of the toga in front of the chest (Fig. 3). 
Under this category comes the large number of busts scattered 
through European museums, with a broad heavy band across 
the chest. The fact that these bands occur almost exclusively 
on busts, makes it impossible to see what becomes of the bands 
behind or below, for the busts are usually severed sharply at the 
shoulder and left unfinished behind. I desire to show that 
these bands are in every case 
derived from the formal toga 
of the “aedile” statues. 

The point at which the 
end of the band is fastened, 
whether under the folds of 
the toga in front of the breast 
(Fig. 8), or at the right 
arm (Fig. 9), is unessential. 
Without, therefore, consider- 
ing the point of fastening, 
four type forms may be dis- 
tinguished: — 

yer Chis. 3)? The 
diagonal band disappears over 
the left shoulder. Under- 
neath it, either wholly or 
partly, and up over the left 
shoulder passes a_ vertical 
band, the beginning and end 
of which cannot be deter- 
-mined from the bust. Figure 4.— SEptTiMivs SEVERUS, LOUVRE, 

Type 2 (Fig. 4). This coe 
form is the same as the first type, except that a vertical band 
appears also on the right shoulder. What has been termed 
the diagonal band happens, in this bust of Septimius Severus,? 
to be almost vertical, but its identity with the usual diagonal 
form is self-evident. 

Type 3 (Fig. 5). The diagonal band starts from either the 
armpit or breast and disappears over the left shoulder. No 
vertical band appears on either shoulder, and it is impossible 


1 Louvre, No. 1118. 
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from the busts alone to de- 
termine what becomes of 
the band in the back. 

Type 4 (Fig. 6). From 
the band described in type 3 
hangs a vertical band, the 
lower end of which cannot 
be seen in busts. That this 
vertical band is not the 
same piece as the other is 
shown by the fact that 
several busts ! show the two 
bands with a different num- 
ber of folds. 

That these four types are 
all derived from the pre- 
ceding formal toga, as seen 
in the “aedile” statues, I 





Figure 5.— Gorpian I., GALLERIA DEGLI 
Urrizi, FLORENCE. 


shall attempt to 
prove by showing 
what becomes of 
these bands below 
and behind the 
busts. 

Types in 
this form the 
band is put on 
exactly as a toga 
is puton. That 
is, it starts in 
front and passes 
over the left 
shoulder, down 
across the back, 
following the 
usual sinus line ae 
in front, aud up Figure 6.— Bust 1x Musto Tortonia, Rome. 





1 Vatican Museum, Bracchio Nuovo, No. 84 (Amelung, Die Skulpturen des 
Vat. Mus. I, 12, 84) ; Museo delle Terme, Rome, Geta bust; Louvre, No. 1015 
has the diagonal band of two folds and the vertical of four. 


a 2 re 
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over the left shoulder again, sometimes falling by the side of 
the earlier part of the band, but more frequently slipped under 
it, the better to hold it in place. The end, of course, falls 
down the back. So far as I know, no full- 
length statue exists which establishes this. 
The accompanying outline sketch (Fig. 7) 
illustrates the manner in which I believe the 
band is used. The dotted line shows the 
lower limit of the bust statues. It will be 
observed that the two essential effects of 
the toga are thus formally produced. 

Type 2 differs from type 1 only in that the Fieurn 7.— Recon- 
band passes over the right shoulder instead STCCTIONOF Tyre 1. 
of under it, just as the normal imperial toga was worn some- 
times over and sometimes under the right shoulder.t. That 
this band on the right shoulder is a continuation of the band 
starting at the breast is beyond question. There are at least 
three busts in Rome? which are carefully enough worked at 
the back of the neck to show this, and the 
accompanying cut of the Severus bust (Fig. 
4) makes it reasonably clear. Figure 8 is 
the proposed reconstruction of this type, 
which formalizes the essential lines of the 
toga when worn over the right shoulder. 

Type 3 is the same as the first type 
except that the end of the band, instead of 
Ficgure 8.—Recon- passing up over the shoulder, hangs over 
structionor TyrE2. the left forearm, exactly as in the ‘“aedile” 
statues (cf. Fig. 1). In busts the lower end of the band could 
not appear. Fortunately, we have several examples of this 
form on full-length reliefs, notably on a sarcophagus (Fig. 9) 
from the Museo delle Terme in Rome. The figure at the right 
of the centre is clothed in a garment of this type. That this 
is a separate band is also clear, for the point at which it is 
attached at the right armpit is easily discernible on the marble, 
though the photograph does not show it. 








1 See the reliefs from the Ara Pacis in Florence. 
2? One in the Capitoline Museum (Room of the Faun, No. 2) and two in the 
Kircherian Museum. 
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Figure 9.—Sarcornacus, MusEoO DELLE TERME, ROME. 


Type 4 must be explained in a different manner. The sinus 
curve effect was produced in the opposite way. That is, a 





separate band—that it is separate has 
been shown above —is fastened to the 
diagonal band, curves down in front, and 
is held loosely in the right hand. This 
would be a violent and perhaps an unwar- 
rantable assumption, did we not have the 
key to this type in a statue in the Doria- 
Pamphili collection in Rome (Fig. 10). 
It is impossible to determine what becomes 
of the diagonal band of this fourth type 
which passes over the left shoulder, though 
the end could readily be concealed under- 
neath the folds of the toga naturally fall- 
ing from the left shoulder. 

It is from this folded band of cloth, at 
first connected with and then detached 
from the toga, that Wilpert! derives the 
stole of modern clerical vestments. As to 


Figure 10.—Sratve i the meaning or symbolism of the band, I 
Dor1a-Pamrniti Cot- have found no evidence. Indeed, I ques- 


LECTION, ROME. 


tion if it had any especial significance. 


Its use may have been restricted to a certain class or rank, as 
was the use of the toga itself, but it is doubtful that it was the 


1 TL’ Arte, 1899, pp. 89 ff. 
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emblem of an office, for in the Vatican! is found the bust of a 
young boy wearing it. It is, I believe, only a formal toga. 
But there is reason to suspect that, while it did not indicate 
rank, it gave a good opportunity to display the purple stripes 
or other insignia which did show rank. In several instances, 
as in the sarcophagus in the Museo delle Terme (Fig. 9),? 
there are incisions, or ridges, in the marble on the part of the 
band in front of the chest, suggesting that at these points the 
bands may have had a purple clavus painted on them. But 
for this I know of no proof apart from these ridges and chan- 


nels in the marble. 
OES Ross. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


1 Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vat. Mus. I, 69. 
2 Cf. Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vat. Mus. I, 8, 54, 49; 20, 124. 
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THE EAST STOA IN THE ASCLEPIEUM AT 
ATHENS! 


[Puatrs I-V] 


THE sanctuary of Asclepius, on the south slope of the 
Acropolis at Athens, was excavated in 1876 by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, and the remains of buildings found in 
it have been made known by brief descriptions and by the 
publication of several plans of the site.2 Until recently, how- 
ever, no reconstruction of any of the buildings had been pub- 
lished. The following discussion of the East Stoa is based on 
a study of the remains made in 1905-06. Since then the site 
has been investigated anew by Mr. F. Versakes, who has pub- 
lished restorations of the buildings in the “E@npepis ’Apyatono- 
yixyn, 1908, pp. 255-284, pls. IX, X. A detailed criticism of 


1 This article presents a part of the work of Mr. Allen in 1905-06 as Fellow 
in Architecture of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens on the 
grant of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. He was assisted in the study 
of the Asclepieum by Mr. Caskey, then Secretary of the School, who has also 
collaborated with him in the preparation of the text. — Ep. 

Permission to study the Asclepieum and to make such small excavations as 
were necessary to clear up the plans of the buildings was obtained from Pro- 
fessor Kabbadias, Ephor General of Antiquities. "Two workmen were furnished 
by the Greek authorities, through the kindness of Mr. Soteriades, Ephor of 
Antiquities, who, together with Professor Bates, then Acting Director of the 
School, was present during the digging. The thanks of the writers are also due 
to Professor Dorpfeld for advice and for examining the site with Mr. Allen, and 
to Dr. Washburn, then Fellow of the School, for much assistance in taking the 
measurements for the plans. 

2 The fullest description is that of Koehler, Ath. Mitt. II], 1877, pp. 171 ff., 
and especially pp. 229 ff. The most complete plans are those of Mitsakes, 
IIpaxrixd, 1877; Lambert, B.C. H. I, 1877, Pls. 7, 8 (reproduced in Girard, 1’ Asclé- 
pieion d’Athénes) ; Middleton, Plans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings, 
Pls. 18, 19. Cf. also Frazer, Pausanias, vol. II, pp. 234 ff., Judeich, Topo- 
graphie von Athen, p. 285, and note 13 (a full bibliography), and D’Ooge, The 
Acropolis of Athens, pp. 250 ff. 
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this article will not be given here.!. Most of the buildings 
seem to the present writers too thoroughly destroyed to admit 
of a complete restoration. The East Stoa, however, can be 
restored in almost every important feature on the direct evi- 
dence of the remains, — evidence which has in part been over- 
looked or misunderstood by Mr. Versakes. In view of the 
importance of the building, both in its bearing on the cult of 
Asclepius and as an architectural monument, the publication 
of the accompanying drawings, which differ considerably from 
those of Versakes, seems justified. 


‘DESCRIPTION OF THE REMAINS 


As is shown on PLATE I,? the Stoa occupied the northern 
half of the eastern, or lower, of the two terraces included in 
the precinct of Asclepius. It is bounded on the east by the 
Acropolis rock and the great supporting wall of the Dionysiac 
theatre; on the north the rock is cut away vertically as a back- 
ing for the rear wall of the Stoa. ‘The plan of the building in 
its present state is shown on a larger scale on PLATE II. Its 
length is 49.965 m., its width 9.75 m., measuring from the 
front edge of the stylobate to the face of the rear wall. At 
the-west end the rear wall is set back 4.30 m. to form a cham- 
‘ber about 9.65 m. square. ‘The level of this chamber is about 
4.45 m. above that of the stylobate.? In its centre is a cir- 
cular pit, 2.60 m. in diameter and 2.20 m. deep, lined with 
polygonal masonry of Acropolis limestone, and around the pit, 
resting on a foundation of conglomerate, four low cylindrical 
bases of Hymettus marble (diameter 0.87 m.) are still am setu. | 
About 15 m. from the east end of the Stoa is an entrance 
through the rear wall to a circular vaulted chamber hewn in 
the rock (diameter, 5.00 m.; height, 4.10 m.), in which is the 
sacred spring. Between this cave and the square chamber are 


1 Some of its shortcomings have been pointed out by Professor Doérpfeld, Ath. 
Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, p. 70. 

2Some unimportant late ruins shown on Lambert’s plan have here been 
omitted. Others have disappeared since that plan was made. The plan con- 
tains some details (e.g. the water-channel back of the West Stoa) which are 
not indicated on the earlier plans. 

8'This chamber, which was clearly an integral part of the building, is left 
completely out of account by Versakes. 
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the remains of a Byzantine building, consisting of two lines of 
wall, which have supported a vault. These walls, which are 
still standing to a considerable height, are indicated by cross- 
hatching on the plan. 

In the interior of the building the following foundations are 
to be noted: Three small, square foundations, each composed 
of two blocks of conglomerate, are im stu in line with the long 
axis of the building opposite the second, fourth, and sixth col- 
umns of the fagade. They mark the positions of the interior 
columns. These were not set directly upon the foundations, 
but upon intermediate square blocks of Hymettus marble, the 
top of which was at the level of the stylobate. ‘Two of these 
blocks are preserved, and show two dowel holes in their upper 
surface, with pour-channels, by means of which the diameter 
of the (presumably) Ionic column bases can be calculated as 
about 0.85 m. The foundations for the remaining three inte- 
rior columns are hidden under the front wall of the Byzantine 
building. 

At the east end of the Stoa a foundation wall of poros, 
0.66 m. wide and distant 1.70 m. from the end wall, runs 
back at right angles to the stylobate. In the space thus cut 
off, it is reasonable to restore (with Koehler) a staircase to the 
second story, though evidence of such a staircase is lacking. 

A second foundation wall, of conglomerate, 1.07 m. to 1.20 m. 
wide, runs across the Stoa, back of the fifth column from the 
west end. Upon it, adjoining the stylobate, are two blocks of 
Hymettus marble zn situ, the one to the west still fastened to 
the adjacent stylobate block by a |-4 clamp. Three blocks of 
_the same width and workmanship are now set at right angles 
to the first, running toward the west. That these are not in 
their original position is shown by the clamp-cuttings, which 
do not correspond. These blocks evidently once continued the 
line of the first block northward.!_ There are several reasons 
in favor of restoring a staircase here. (1) It is probable that 
the square chamber was reached from the interior of the stoa, 
for there would have been no reason for including the chamber 
in the building unless there were such a means of communica- 


1 Versakes, failing to notice this, uses the three blocks to restore a narrow 
staircase running west and then north to the second story. 
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tion. (2) The first five intercolumniations from the west end 
were closed by a wall, and the original ground level back of 
them, which is preserved, is higher than the stylobate. This 
space was thus naturally adapted to suchause. (3) The stylo- 
bate block immediately east of the fifth column and the eastern 
of the two blocks zn setu back of the column are much worn by 
the treading of feet, as Versakes observed, which would be the 
case if the staircase had been here. (4) The western of the 
two blocks at right angles to the stylobate was not intended 
to be visible, as is shown by the clamp-cuttings. It would 
serve very well as a foundation for the first step of a stair- 
case. (5) A number of large, unworked stones situated back 
of the fourth intercolumniation may be explained as a part of 
the substructure for such a staircase. We therefore agree with 
Koehler and Versakes in placing a staircase here, but differ 
with the latter in its restoration; it was wider than he has 
drawn it, and it led to the square chamber, not to the second 
floor of the stoa. | 

In addition to the unworked stones above mentioned there 
is a series of five larger blocks of the same material (Acropolis 
limestone) running westward to the end of the building. As 
appears on the plan, their south faces are worked, and? are in 
a line parallel to the stylobate and distant 3.40 m. from its 
front edge. They are the foundation for the original retain- 
ing wall of the chamber, which is thus shown to have been 
square, this wall being approximately at the same distance 
from the centre of the pit as the west, north, and east walls 
of the chamber. The present retaining wall, which is on the 
long axis of the Stoa, is a part of the Byzantine building; it 
has nothing to do with the original structure. The staircase 
may be assumed to have occupied the whole space between the 
facade and the original south wall of the chamber. 

The walls of the Stoa are shown in black on the plan where 
they now exist above the original floor levels. They are stand- 
ing to a considerable height at the northeast corner. Except 
for a course of orthostatat of Hymettus marble 1.15 m. high, 
along the base of the rear wall, these walls are all built of 


1 These blocks were uncovered in the course of the excavations mentioned 
above, p. 32, note 1. 
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carefully squared blocks of poros tied together by || clamps. 
Along the east end of the building a water-channel running 
between two walls of conglomerate served to carry off the rain- 
water from the roof. 

The stylobate is of Hymettus marble, resting on a poros step 
above a foundation course (euthynteria) of conglomerate. Its 
width is 0.83 m. Most of it is en setu, but the central portion 
has been shifted slightly out of place, doubtless as the result of 
an earthquake. There were three blocks to an intercolumnia- 
tion,! the columns being placed over joints, not on the centres 
of the blocks. Various indications on the stylobate (holes for 
clamps where these would be hidden by the columns, rougher 
chiselling of the surface under the columns, circular scratched 
lines and weathering showing flutings) prove that the columns 
were of the Doric order with a lower diameter of 0.75 m. and 
an axial distance of 2.75 to 2.76 m. As has been stated above, 
the first five intercolumniations from the west end were closed 
by a wall. All the blocks of the stylobate were here clamped 
together, and their rear edges form a broken line. A scratched 
line running from column to column indicates that the face of 
the wall was on the axis of the columns. The first intercolum- 
niation at the east end was also probably closed, though the 
orthostates now in position there dates from a rebuilding in the 
Roman period. 

The results of the investigation thus far are shown by the 
restored plan, PLATE III. 


THE FACADE 


The fagade was composed of a lower and an upper Doric 
colonnade, each of seventeen columns between antae. Its 
original appearance is shown by the restored elevation, PLATE 
IV. As this restoration differs in many respects from that of 
Versakes, it will be well to give the evidence in some detail. 

THE LOWER ORDER. (a) Columns. .Two bottom drums of 
Hymettus marble and of excellent Greek workmanship are 
_preserved. One of them, which is complete, is 1.18 m. high, 
with a lower diameter of 0.75 m. No upper drums or capitals 


1 There are only two blocks, one of double the normal length, in the third 
intercolumniation from the east end. 
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which could be assigned to this order were found. In the 
drawings the height of the column has been estimated as 63 
lower diameters (4.875 m.) or almost exactly fifteen Attic feet, 
a reasonable proportion which some Ras to be mentioned be- 
low help to confirm. 

(b) Epistyle. Three fragments of Hymettus marble were 
identified. On two of them the front face with taenia, regu- 
lae, and guttae is preserved. The thickness of one at the 
bottom is 0.38 m., of the other more than 0.60 m. The third 
block shows the inner face, with a simple projecting fillet (cf. 
Fig. 1). It is 0.87 m. wide. ‘The epistyle was thus in part 
made up of two blocks set back to back, its thickness being 
equal to the lower diameter of the column (0.75 m.). Its 
height was 0.49 m. The regulae were 0.37 m. long, and the 
spaces between them 0.525 to 0.555 m., showing that there 
were three metopes to an intercolumniation.! All three frag- 
ments are of Greek workmanship. ees 

(c) Frieze. Nine blocks, complete or fragmentary, were 
found. ‘The dimensions are: height, 0.54 m.; width of tri- 
glyph, 0.37 m.; width of metope, 0.54 to 0.56 m. Eight 
blocks show two metopes and a triglyph, or two triglyphs 
and a metope, and are of Roman workmanship; the ninth, a 
corner block with a triglyph on one face and a triglyph and 
metope on the other, belongs to the original construction, as 
is shown by its superior technique and by the existence of a 
cutting for a || clamp as well as for a - clamp.? 

(d) Cornice. Nine blocks of a Doric cornice of Pentelic 
marble, some complete, some very fragmentary, are shown to 
have belonged to this order by the dimensions of the mutules 
and “viae.” The measurements of the best preserved block 

e: height, 0.19 m.; length, 0.91 m.;% depth, 0.98 m. The 
upper surface is horizontal, not inclined as would have been 
the case if the building had been one story high. Most of the 
blocks are of excellent Greek workmanship and have clamp- 
cuttings of both the earlier and the later form. ‘Their top 


10.37m. x 38 + 0.555 m. x 8 = 2.775 m. 

2 This block is drawn by Versakes, /.c., Fig. 5, p. 259. 

8 Two mutules and two ‘ viae,’’ 0.0875 m. + 0.865 m. + 0.0925 m. + 0.365 m. 
Two other blocks are 0.92 m. long. 
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surfaces show various other cuttings dating from the time of 
the Roman repairs. Roughly incised circles about 0.55 m. in 
diameter, with a central dowel hole and pour-channels give the 
positions and (approximately) the lower diameter of the upper 
columns. Similar incised lines show the position of the balus- 
trade between the columns.! On one of the blocks traces of 
red and blue paint are still distinctly to be seen.? 

(e) Walls between columns. On PLATE IV, the walls in the 
first five intercolumniations at the west end have been restored 
with an orthostates course three Attic feet high, and with eight 
upper courses of half this height, a system frequently employed 
in walls of the fifth and fourth centuries, and one which agrees 
with the assumed height of the columns (fifteen Attic feet). 
The very slight evidence in favor of this restoration is as fol- 
lows: a number of orthostataz of Hymettus marble (some clearly 
of Hellenic workmanship) and of the required height, 0.99 m., 
are lying south of the western part of the Stoa. They vary in 
thickness from 0.20 to 0.26 m.; the front face is smoothed, 
the back is left rough. ‘Three of them evidently do not belong 
to these walls, since their length (3.47, 2.97, 2.80 m.) is greater 
than the space between the columns. One, however, is of ex- 
actly the required length, and may have belonged to this wall. 

THE UPPER ORDER. (a) Columns. ‘Three complete, mono- 
lithic, Doric shafts, 2.80 to 2.85 m. long, and several frag- 
ments may confidently be assigned to this order. They are 
of Hymettus marble and of rather careless workmanship of 
the Roman period. They vary somewhat in thickness (lower 
diameter 0.43 to 0.54 m.; upper diameter 0.43 to 0.47 m.). 
A Doric capital of suitable dimensions (diameter, 0.446 m. ; 
height, 0.3825 m.) has been used in the restoration. 

(b) Hpistyle-frieze. Two fragmentary blocks of Hymettus 


1 Two of the blocks are drawn by Versakes, /.c., Figs. 6, 7. His statement 
(p. 263) that the diameter of these circles, which he gives as 0.49 m., ‘‘ clearly 
corresponds to the upper diameter of the column ”’ is puzzling, as is his restoration 
on these circles of Ionic bases of much larger diameter. 

2 Red: the ‘‘ viae,’’ the vertical band above the mutules, the cymatium, the 
narrow strip of the soffit which shows between the triglyphs. Blue: the mu- 
tules, the vertical band below the cymatium. Cf. Koehler, J.c., p. 231, note 1, 
who observed also remains of a painted pattern (thunderbolt or palmette) on 
the *‘ viae.”’ 
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marble and of Roman date are at present lying in the Stoa 
near its east end. One of them is shown in Figure:2. Be- 
cause of their small 
height the epistyle 
and triglyphon were 
made in one block 
0.643 m. high. On 
the existing frag- 
ments the projections 
of the triglyphs, reg- 
ulae, etc., have been 
roughly chiselled off, 
the blocks evidently 
having served as ma- 
terial for a late wall. 
But enough of their 
faces remains to establish the ‘chick dimensions as given in 
Figure 2. The widths of the triglyphs and metopes fit the 
axial distance, assuming that there were five metopes to an 
intercolumniation.! 

(c) Cornice. One block, of workmanship of the Roman pe- 
riod and, like the lower cornice, of Pentelic marble, is identi- 
fied by the widths of the mutule and “via” (0.232, 0.045 m.) 
which agree with the details of the frieze and the axial dis- 
tance.2. The top surface is inclined to suit the slope of the 
roof.3 

THE Roor. In the drawings, PLATES IV, V, this has been 
restored as a pent roof with a hip at each end, the most suit- 
able arrangement for a stoa set against a wall of rock, and 
one which solves satisfactorily the problem ‘of including the 
square chamber at the west end. This is made clear by the 
accompanying diagram, Figure 38. <A bit of evidence in favor 





FIGURE 2.— EPISTYLE-FRIEZE BLOCK. 


10,2294 m. x 56-+0,3827 m. x 6 = 2.755 m. 

20.045 m. x 10+ 0.282 x 10 = 2.77 m. | 

3 This block is drawn by Versakes, /.c., Fig. 18, and used in his restoration 
of the temple, to which he also assigns the columns and epistyle-frieze above 
described. On the resulting temple facade, see Dorpfeld, J.c., p. 70. 

4 Versakes’ restoration of a roof with two slopes is open to the objection that 
the rain water which would collect at the junction of the roof with the face of 
the cliff would be difficult to carry off. 
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of this restoration seems hitherto to have escaped notice. If 
the sloping line given by the top surface of the upper cornice 
be prolonged, it strikes the face of the cliff at a point about 
13 m. above the level of the stylobate. At this level a roughly 
worked groove is clearly to be seen running horizontally for 
a distance of about 2 m. (see Fig. 4). Probably the top row 
of roof tiles once fitted into it. Its position helps.also to con- 















































Figure 3.— PLan or Roor or East Stoa, 


firm the restoration of the facade, especially the height of the 
lower columns, — the only dimension which cannot be measured. 
In the drawings, PLATEs III-V and Figure 1, certain de- 
tails are shown for which no evidence from the remains can 
be adduced. These are the details of the upper triglyphon 
(taken from those of the lower order), the sima and the roof- 
tiles, the balustrade between the upper columns, the interior 
columns, the capitals of the antae, the timbers which supported 
the upper floor and the roof, the steps of both staircases, and 
the bench running along the base of the rear wall. The floor 
was, as usual in stoae, of pounded earth. The five intercol- 
umniations of the upper colonnade at the west end have been 
shown open as a means of lighting the square chamber. It is 
possible that they were closed, and that the chamber was lighted 
by an opening in the roof above the pit. The northern half of 
_ the upper story has been indicated as shut off by a wall and 
divided into rooms, on the analogy of the later West Stoa, which 


1 Koehler, /.c., p. 282, supposed that the floor was of slabs of Hymettus marble. 
_ But the evidence he gives is not convincing. The block of Hymettus marble just 
in front of the west staircase is explained by the existence of the staircase, and 
_ the cuttings along the inner edge of the stylobate are not as carefully made 
as would have been the case if they were to support marble slabs. There was 
a line of Hymettus slabs along the base of the rear wall where we have restored 


a bench. Cf. Prares II and III. 
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had four rooms at the back. The foundation wall running 
back from the fifth column has been used to restore a small 
chamber, though it is possible that this space contained another 
staircase giving a second means of access to the upper story. 
The architectural forms, the fine workmanship of such por-_ 
tions as go back to the original construction, and the use 





Figure 4.— Facer or Rock, sHowinG CUTTING. 


of | clamps make it clear that the Stoa is not to be dated 
later than the fourth century B.c., while the abundant use of 
Hymettus marble forbids assigning it to the fifth century. It may 
well be contemporaneous with the Dionysiac theatre, built 
during the administration of Lycurgus.! The circular pit and the 
tholos, or cave from which the spring emerges, may both be 
earlier structures incorporated in it, though there is no con- 
clusive evidence to support this view. The building was 







1This date is proposed by Judeich. Versakes holds that because the east 
wall was not intended to be visible the Stoa was built after, rather than before, 
the theatre. But this argument is not conclusive ; even before the theatre was — 
built the higher ground level to the east would have hidden the lower courses of 
this wall from view. ‘ 
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seriously injured and rebuilt, or extensively repaired, in Ro- 
man times, in accordance with the original design. The evi- 
dence of more careless repairs in still later times need not be 
described here. 

The Stoa was the largest and most important building in the 
Sanctuary. Its colonnade, open to the south and protected by 
the Acropolis from the north winds, formed an agreeable resort 
for the votaries of the god. In it was the spring whose me- 
dicinal qualities aided in the cures. Some important ceremony 
of the cult was doubtless performed in the square chamber at 
the west end; the circular well may have been the abode of 
the sacred serpents, though it seems more likely that it was 
used as a sacrificial pit. The upper story was probably devoted 
to the rite of incubation; here Asclepius appeared to his sup- 
pliants in their sleep and performed miraculous cures such as 
those recorded in the Epidaurian inscriptions. 

GORDON ALLEN. 
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PRIVERNUM 


THE two books that deal specially with the history and 
topography of ancient Privernum,! by Teodoro Valle? and 
Giuseppe Marocco,? are antiquated and unscientific ; and later 
writers, if they mention the monuments at all, either repeat 
the statements of these authorities or state that further local 
investigation is needed. From October, 1909, to June, 1910, 
therefore, I made a study of the remains in the territory of 
Privernum, including modern Piperno, the plain of the Amaseno 
and the neighboring hills. A brief summary of some results 
of these researches, with the evidence of ancient and modern 
historical sources, is here presented. 

The subject may conveniently be divided into two parts: 
the Volscian city, or Privernum before the Roman conquest of 
329 B.c.; and Privernum under Roman rule, from 329 B.c. to 


1This subject was suggested to me by Director Jesse Benedict Carter of the 
American School in Rome; I am most grateful to him for his kind assistance. 
I wish to thank also Director Thomas Ashby of the British School in Rome, 
and Ispettore Giuseppe Jannicola, Rag. Annibale Poggi, Sig. Simoni, the Secre- 
tary of the Commune, Don Umberto Belmonte, Don Giulio Bianconi, Don. 
Ercole Reali, Sig. Pietro Tacconi, and other citizens of Piperno, for information 
generously given me. 

2a regia et antica Piperno, citté nobilissima di Volsci nel Latio. Naples, 
1637. 

8 Descrizione topografica e cenni storici di Piperno. Rome, 1830. Reprinted 
in his Monumenti dello Stato Pontificio, Vol. IV (1834), pp. 162-187. 

4For example, Cappelletti, Le chiese d'Italia, Vol. VI (1847), pp. 5389-543 ; 
Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, Vol. LIII (1851), pp. 
239-249 ; Abbate, Guida della Provincia di Roma, Vol. IL (1894), pp. 501-502 ; 
Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde, Vol. II? (1902), pp. 646-647; Frothingham, 
Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia (1910), pp. 73, 80. 

Other short accounts of no great value are: Cluverius, Jtalia Antiqua (1659), 
p. 579, whose statement about the ruins is referred to in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Geography, p. 670; Westphal, Die rémische Kampagne (1829), pp. 54, 87; 
G. Grandi in Natura ed Arte, Vol. III (1893-1894), pp. 256-258. 
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the fourth century A.D. Some remains, however, cannot be 
assigned definitely to one period to the exclusion of the other. 


I. THE VoLscrIAN Crty 


As is the case in respect to many other Italian cities, there 
are no literary records of the history of Privernum before it 
became the opponent of Rome. Virgil tells the story of its 
warrior queen, Camilla, a legend which is still well known to 
the inhabitants of Piperno; but the tradition seems to contain 
no kernel of fact.} 

The account of the city’s single-handed struggle with Rome 
ean be given in a few words.* After a long period of peace, 
the Privernates in 358 B.c. laid waste some Roman territory, 
probably in the Pontine Marshes. Gaius Marcius Rutilus in 
a brief campaign the next year defeated them and celebrated a 
triumph.? According to Livy, twice later, in 342 and 330 B.c., 
the Privernates laid waste the lands of the Roman colonies of 
Norba and Setia, and were twice defeated by a certain Gaius 
Plautius in 341 and 329 B.c.4 Modern historical criticism 
reduces these two wars to one, that of 3380-329 B.c.,° which 
resulted in the capture of the city and the granting of a triumph 
to its captor, Gaius Plautius Decianus Hypsaeus. As a pun- 
ishment for the attack on Rome, the walls of Privernum were 
destroyed and the senators of the city were deported to quarters 
in Rome on the right bank of the Tiber.6 The lands of these 
nobles were probably confiscated and afterward assigned to 
Roman citizens; to this event the statement of Livy, that the 
Romans seized two-thirds of the territory of Privernum in 341 
B.C.,’ undoubtedly refers. At any rate, as Mommsen and Pais 


1 Aen. VII, 803 ff., XI, 532 ff., with comments of Servius. 

2See Nissen, J c.; Mommsen in C.LZ. X, p. 637. 

8Livy, VII, 15, 11; 16, 3-6; Acta Triumphorum under 397 A.v.c. 

“Livy, VII, 42, 8, and VIII, 1, 1-8; VIII, 19, 4-21, 10. 

5 See Weissenborn’s notes on Livy, VIII, 1, 3 and 20, 6; Mommsen, J/.c., and 
History of Rome (English ed.), Vol. I, pp. 459-460, foot-note 1; Pais, Storia 
di Roma, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 131, 254-256, who is still more radical. 

6 Livy, VIII, 20, 7-9; Acta Triwmphorum under 425 a.u.c.; the coins in 
Babelon, Plautia 8-12, which he refers to the Plautius of 341 B.c., as does De 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, Vol. II, p. 273, foot-note 2. 

whivy, VIII, 1, 3. 
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have pointed out,! the date of this assignment of land was 
shortly before 818 B.c., when there were enough Roman citi- 
zens in the territory of Privernum to warrant the formation of 
the tribe Oufentina.? Livy and others assert that the Priver- 
nates did not suffer further punishment, but were granted full 
Roman citizenship, owing to the spirit of liberty displayed by 
their envoys and the firm attitude of Plautius.? ‘This tale, 
however, was clearly invented to flatter the Plautii;* and it is 
impossible to believe that the Privernates received greater 
privileges than those which the neighboring colonies of Circeii, 
Norba, and Setia, and the cities of Fundi and Formiae, then 
possessed.® 

Regarding the exact site of this Volscian city, or the pres- 
ence of other Volscian settlements in this vicinity, the literary 
evidence gives no assistance; the question can be answered 
only by studying the sites in the territory of Privernum where 
walls exist that are supposed to be Volscian. I shall therefore 
briefly describe these sites (which are marked on Figure 1), 
including the necessary measurements. 

The walls, which are all built of the local limestone, are 
of three varieties. To begin with, we have remains of the 
“first polygonal” style,° in which the blocks are heaped 
together with little or no careful fitting of the joints. These 
are the following : 


1Mommsen, l.c. ; Pais, op. cit. pp. 298-299. 

2 Livy, [X, 20, 6; Festus, p. 194 M. 

8Livy, VIII, 20, 10-21, 10; Val. Max. VI, 2, 1-2; Dio Cass. frag. 35, 11; 
Dionys. Hal. (who connects the story with Gaius Marcius Rutilus) XIV, frag. 
xiii. 

4See Weissenborn’s note on Livy, VIII, 20, 10; Pais, op. cit. pp. 254-256. 

> Mommsen, l.¢.; Pais, op. cit. pp. 254-256, 292 ff. ; Beloch, Der italische Bund 
unter Roms Hegemonie, pp. 50, 122 ; and others. Circeii, Norba, and Setia were 
‘* Latin ’’ colonies (Pauly-Wissowa, Coloniae, pp. 514-515) ; Fundi and Formiae 
were civitates sine suffragio (Mommsen in C./.L. X, p. 601, with references). 

6 My first two varieties are the same as the first two styles of ‘‘ polygonal ”’ 
masonry in the classification adopted by Rodolfo Fonteanive, Avanzi detti 
Ciclopici nella Provincia di Roma (Rome, 1887), pp. 24 ff. ; Giov. Batt. Giove- 
nale, J monwmenti preromani di Lazio (Rome, 1900), pp. 5-8; and L. Savignoni 
and R. Mengarelli in Not. Scav. 1901, p. 550. Their ‘‘ third style ’’ of polygonal 
masonry is not found in the territory of Privernum; my third variety, or 
‘* quasi-ashlar ’’ work, has many of the features of the ‘‘second polygonal ?? 
style, but is a rudimentary ashlar rather than a polygonal masonry. 
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Ficure 1.— Piperno anp Vicinity, sHow1nG Suprosep Vouscran REMAINS. 
(Adapted from the Government Staff Map, Foglio 159.) 
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(1) Above the springs of Gracilli on the Pontine Marshes, 
the supporting wall of an ancient road, traceable several hun- 
dred metres in a southeasterly direction along the hillside 





FiGuRE 2.—SupportTinc WALL OF RoOapbD AT GRACILLI. 


(Fig. 1,1; Fig. 2).1 Just below the piece shown in Figure 2 
is another retaining wall of some sort, visible for about 15 m. 

(2) Above Ceriara on the southern slope of Monte Mac- 
chione, the retaining walls of the road mentioned in Wot. Scav. 
1899, p. 94. Of these I traced five distinct lines, making four 
zigzags (Fig. 1, 2). | 

Secondly, there are the following walls of the “second polyg- 
onal” style, in which the joints are carefully fitted, but the 
surfaces are left more or less rough. 

(1) At Li Cattivi on the eastern slope of Monte 8. Angelo 


1 Figures 2-10 are from photographs taken by Mr. J. H. Ten Eyck Burr, of 
the American School in Rome, who has spared neither time nor trouble in mak- 
ing this part of the work a success. I am deeply indebted to him for this valuable 
aid to my investigations, and for his advice and assistance in other ways during 
the trips he made with me to Piperno and the surrounding country. 
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(Fig. 1, 3), a series of terrace walls, following the contour of 
the hillside. The lowest wall is about 16 m. long (Fig. 3); 
3.90 m. above it is a parallel wall traceable for 24.30 m. ; 


23.60 m. higher is another parallel wall of about 12.60 m. in 
length (Fig. 4). Connecting the southern ends of the two 





Figure 3.— Lowest TERRACE WALL AT Li CatTrTivi. 


lower walls is a cross-wall running back for 8.70 m. (Fig. 5); 
no other cross-walls can be identified with certainty. The site 
has been so built over in Roman and modern times that the 
exact plan of the older walls is difficult to ascertain. 
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(2) In the plain east of Colle Ferruccio (Fig. 1, 4) are some 
badly preserved walls that form a great platform like that of 
Ceriara. The line of a back-wall of about 67 m. in length is 
clear. Toward the western end of this wall, and 3.50 m. 
behind it, a parallel line of blocks is embedded in the ground ; 
we might suppose we were dealing with a road, were it not 
for a cross-wall beginning 38.50 m. from this same western 





Figure 4.— Higuest Terrace Watt at Li Carrivi1; Roman WALLS IN 
FRONT. 


end and running back for 8 m. From the eastern end of the 
back-wall another wall projects at right angles into the plain 
for 28 m., forming a corner with a wall, parallel to the long 
back-wall, that can be traced for only 23 m. toward the west. 
All these walls are more regularly laid than those at Li 
Cattivi. 

(3) The platform of Ceriara, fully described in Wot. Seav. 
1899, pp. 88 ff. (Fig. 1, 5). The walls of this approach in 
regularity those of the third variety. 
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(4) At Fascia d’Oliva on the Pontine Marshes (Fig. 1, 6), a 
wall, more regularly laid than the walls at Colle Ferruccio, is 
built into the modern fence along the foot of the hill for a dis- 
tance of 30 m. and is traceable for 70 m. more toward the 
north. ; 

The third. variety may be called “ quasi-ashlar.” It. differs 
from the “second polygonal” style in having four-sided blocks, 





Figure 5.— Corner oF TERRACE AT Li Cattivi. 


laid in more or less regular courses. The surfaces are still 
rough or “‘rusticated.”” I have also included under this head 
some walls, apparently laid in courses, of which only one line 
of stones is left, although the masonry may have resembled one 
of the other two styles when it was intact. The ruins of this 
“‘quasi-ashlar”’ masonry in the territory of Privernum are as 
follows : 

(1) Two imposing platforms, separated by a ravine, project- 
ing from the hillside above the Pontine Marshes at Castello 
Valentino (Fig. 1,7). The one to the west (seen in the dis- 
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tance in Fig. 6) has a southern front about 27.50 m. long and 
over 4 m. high (Fig. 7), with a western side (Fig. 8), partly 
rebuilt in mediaeval times, 24 m. long, and an eastern side, 
which is now visible for a distance of 5m. About 12 m. back 
from the front, and 4 m. east of the eastern side of the main 
platform, is a corner extending for 21 m. east and 24 m. north, 





Figure 6.— WesTeRN PLATFORM AT CASTELLO VALENTINO, (Ancient wall 
at left, mediaeval wall at right:) 


the greatest height of which is 6 m. This, however, as the 
plentiful use of mortar and-small stones shows, was rebuilt in 
late Roman, or more probably, in mediaeval, times. Mediaeval 
also are: a wall of small stones running for 5 m. toward the 
west from the northern end of the last-named wall; similar 
walls inside the platform at the southwest and outside it at the 
southeast; and two underground reservoirs, one inside the 
ancient platform, the other outside it. 
The platform to the east is not so well preserved. It has a 
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southern front about 30 m. long and 3.50 m. high, with a west- 
ern side running back for about 6 m.; there are no traces of 
an eastern side. 

(2) At Mura Saratte, on the eastern slope of Monte della 
Difesa (Fig. 1, 8). remains of another platform are visible. 
The southeastern corner is intact; the southern side runs back 
for about 9 m., and the front is preserved for a distance of 7 m., 
and then, after a gap of 16 m., for 7 m. more, including one 
peculiar jog (Fig. 9). Below this terrace there are a large 





Figure 7,.— Western PLatrorm at CasTELLO VALENTINO, SourH WALL. 


mediaeval wall and an immense Roman reservoir which has 
been almost entirely destroyed. 

(3) The wall at the Madonna delle Grazie (Fig. 1, 9), which 
is described and illustrated in Not. Scav. 1899, pp. 95-96, and 
p- 97, Fig. 10. Neither its location nor its size is correctly 
given there. It is really 290 m. almost due south of the Ma- 
donna delle Grazie, and measures 19 m. along the front and 
5.10 m. along the side. Here, too, are scanty traces of Roman 
occupation, but these are on the terrace itself. 

(4) At Pozzi Reali (Fig. 1, 10), in the little valley to the 
southeast of S. Eramo, one course of rather rough wall is em- 
bedded in the ground (Fig. 10). It forms a corner, with sides 
4.80 m. and 3 m. in length. 

(5) In two places at the Rione Mortola, which is some dis- 
tance east of the Fascia d’Oliva already mentioned (Fig. 1, 11 
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gives the location), just at the edge of the marsh are parallel 
lines of stones which seem to mark the elevated causeway of an 
ancient road. ‘The first piece, situated to the east of the stream 
which is shown in Figure 1, is curving; the lines of stones 
are 3.90 m. apart and are 8.30 m. and 7.40 m. in length. The 
other piece is some distance to the west of the same stream, 





Figure 8.— WESTERN PLATFORM AT CASTELLO VALENTINO, WEST WALL. 
” 


above a broad terrace supported by a rough retaining wall. 
The lines of stones are 3.10 m. apart and are 12.50 m. and 
8 m.in length. In neither of these fragments do the two lines 
of stones begin directly opposite each other; in fact, the side 
of the second piece, which is more distant from the marsh, is 
visible at intervals in the turf for about 45 m. to the east of 
the point where it becomes a continuous wall. 
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(6) Along the southern side of the hill opposite the casello 
of the railway, which is numbered 48.652 (Fig. 1, 12), runs a 
single line of rough stones for about 80 m. This may mark the 
line of a road which joined the main road that ran not far to 
the northwest through the plain. 

It is clear from the above descriptions that not one of these 
remains is on the site of the ancient city. The walls that do 





Figure 9.— Corner OF TERRACE AT MurRA SARATTE. 


not serve as supporting walls for roads are usually situated in 
the open, which would be the last place in the world for the 
ancient Volscians to buildatown.! The ruins of Mura Saratte, 
Li Cattivi, and Castello Valentino are situated on hillsides, to 
be sure; but not one of them is extensive enough for a city of 
importance, and each of them is exposed to attack from above. 

Moreover, the excavations at Norba have shown that the 

1 The absurdity of the idea of most writers, that Volscian Privernum was in 
the plain, is clear to any one who knows anything about the sites of early cities. 


See on this point Nissen, /.c., Frothingham, op. cit. p. 78, Not. Scav. 1899, p. 96. 
Silius Italicus calls Privernum altum (VI, 42-43). 
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early date formerly given to both types of polygonal walls is 
not always warranted.! The walls in the vicinity of Piperno, 
like those of Norba, may date from a time later than the fourth 
century B.C., that is, from the period after the Roman con- 
quest. Indeed, the presence of later Roman remains in sev- 
eral places, as mentioned above, arouses suspicion, and makes 
us wonder if we are not dealing at times with very late imita- 
tions of an earlier style.2 At any rate, all of the “ polygonal” 





Figure 10.— Wat atv Pozzi REALI. 


walls in the territory of Privernum may belong to the Roman 
period rather than to the Volscian; and the “ quasi-ashlar ” 
masonry is certainly not earlier than the “second polygonal ” 
style, but is rather a later development of it. 

Notwithstanding this lack of evidence, I believe that the 


1 Not. Scav. 1901, pp. 548 ff. ; 1908, pp. 259 ff. Frothingham, op. cit. pp. 
59-60, 81-83, 94-96, defends the older view, that these walls at Norba, and 
others like them, date from the pre-Roman period. 

2 For such an imitation at Grotté di Torri in the Sabine country, see Giove- 
nale, op. cit. pp. 42-48. 
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probable site of Volscian Privernum may be fixed. A careful 
study of this territory, in fact, shows that only two places can 
possibly have any serious claims, namely, the hill on which the 
town of Piperno is situated, and Monte Macchione. 

The hill on which Piperno is situated is rather low (150 m.), 
but is fairly well isolated and near the later Roman settlement 
of Privernum. Its claim is supported by the fact that in the 
early Middle Ages most of the people who lived in the plain 
near Roman Privernum moved to this hill; for it was a com- 
mon practice in mediaeval times, when people moved from a 
plain to the hills, to return to a height that was occupied in 
ancient times and was later abandoned, as happened at Civita 
Castellana, Cervetri, and Norma. However, for so important 
a city as Privernum, the hill now occupied by Piperno offers 
too much slope and too little flat surface at the top; and there 
are no traces whatever of ancient habitations on this hill or on 
the low ridges adjoining it to the northwest.! 

Monte Macchione, in my opinion, is rather the place which 
deserves the honor.? It is almost completely isolated, and it 
compares favorably in height with other ancient sites in the 
vicinity. The top is a magnificent plateau nearly a kilometre 
in length, with two high points that would serve admirably as 
citadels. It does not control the entrance to the plain of 
Privernum like the height of Quartara, which rises to the 
south, but it overlooks both the Pontine Marshes and the plain 
and commands the short routes through the mountains toward 
Sezze, the ancient Setia. Above all, the road line leading up 
Monte Macchione proves that there was an ancient settlement 
at the top. This settlement, of course, might be an early Ro- 
man colony like Setia and Norba, rather than the original 


-1In Not. Scav. 1899, p. 96, Ispettore Giuseppe Jannicola reported polygonal 
walls at Montanino (Fig. 1, 13), the name given to the eastern slope of the hill of 
S. Lorenzo, which lies just to the northwest of Piperno and is separated from it 
by ashallow depression. I have been carefully over the ground twice, especially 
in the ‘‘ proprieta.di Mattia Monti,’’ where the wall is said to be, but can find no 
traces of any such construction. 

2The fact that this must be the site of some ancient settlement was pointed 
out in Not. Scav. 1899, p. 94. 

3 Height of Monte Macchione, 271 m.; of Sezze, ancient Setia, 319 m. ; of 
Roman Norba, 387 m. (higher in places). 
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Volscian city. But for an early Roman colony at Privernum 
there is not a bit of literary evidence; and even if we should 
grant that there was such a colony on this hill, it would be 
difficult to explain why no imposing walls like those of Setia 
and Norba are left. Regarding the Volscian city, however, 
we have Livy’s statement! that the Romans tore down its walls 
-and placed a strong guard over it. If this is true, the fact 
that there are no walls on Monte Macchione confirms the opinion 
already expressed, that on it was situated Volscian Privernum. 

In closing, a few words must be said of the possibility that 
other remains which I[ have described above may be connected 
with the Volscian period. It is tempting to assume that the 
platform of Ceriara dates from the time of the Volscian city 
which lay above it on Monte Macchione; but the part of it 
that looks the most archaic, the cistern, resembles the cistern 
of Roman Norba,? and the question must be left open. 

It is more reasonable to suppose that this terrace, and the 
one like it to the east of the Colle Ferruccio, were built at a 
later time on the line of an old Volscian road or path that 
skirted the hills on the north side of the plain. Certainly a 
Volscian road extended to the foot of Monte Macchione, from 
which the road that is still visible wound up to the Volscian 
settlement. 

At any rate, one Volscian road in this territory can be iden- 
tified with certainty, namely, the route along the Pontine 
Marshes, the course of which is clearly marked by the walls at 
Fascia d’Oliva, the causeway at the Rione Mortola and the long 
retaining wall at Gracilli.2 As stated before, none of these 
walls is necessarily Volscian, though I believe that the remains 
at Gracilli are of that period, as they are the only walls in the 
territory of Privernum that resemble those of the road up 
Monte Macchione. But this route existed from an early time, 
for it formed a part of the only short and easy means of com- 

l Livy; VIL 20,7. 

2 A similar cistern exists inside the citadel walls of Monte Circeo, which may 
be pre-Roman, but it proves nothing as to the date of the walls themselves. 
See Ashby in Mél. Arch. Hist. XXV (1905), p. 178, note 2. 

3 Marked as vestigia viae on Pl. I of De la Blanchére’s monograph, Terra- — 


cine, Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, Fascicule XXX1V 
(1884). 
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munication that the people of this territory had until the Via 
Appia, with its branch to Setia, was built in 812 B.c. Even 
after the Via Appia became the great highway, this older route 
was still used; and it is interesting to note that it has con- 
tinued to be a thoroughfare down to the present, and that the 
new short railway line from Rome to Naples, as it passes 
through the territory of Privernum, will follow this old Vol- 


scian road.! 
HENRY H. ARMSTRONG. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, 1910. 


1The more frequented road, however, used as a post-road until Pius VI re- 
opened the Via Appia, has been through the plain of Privernum and the city o 
Piperno. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
, INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-30, 1910 


THE Archaeological Institute of America held its twelfth 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1910, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association. Five sessions were held for the reading of 
papers. The abstracts which follow were, with few exceptions, 
furnished by the authors. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, A 
Bronze Cista in the Loeb Collection. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


2. Professor Alfred Emerson, of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
The Case of Kyniska. (Read by Professor D. M. Robinson. ) 


Kyniska, the sister of the Spartan king Agis, was the only woman 
in antiquity to win a chariot race at Olympia. ‘The date of her vic- 
tory has usually been placed in 400 or 396 B.c., but should with 
greater probability be assigned to 412. Her portrait statue by 
Apelleas, dedicated at Olympia, may perhaps be identified with the 
smallest of the six female figures of bronze found in the so-called 
villa of Piso at Herculaneum. These figures represent what Spar- 
tan art must have resembled in the best period. Pliny, who men- 
tions Apelleas as the author of several statues of women adorning 


themselves, no doubt often visited this villa and may well have had ~ 


these statues in mind. 


3. Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Report on the Excavation of Cyrene. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 
60 
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4. Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard University, The 
Harvard Expedition to Samaria during the Year 1910. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


o. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
Della Robbias in America. 


When Cavallucci and Molinier in 1884 published their Catalogue 
of the Della Robbias they knew of only one in this country. The 
list may now be extended to more than fifty. For Luca Della Robbia 
the most important is a Madonna and Child in a niche, owned by 
Mrs. George T. Bliss of New York. Three others from Luca’s atelier 
or in his manner are in Boston. Andrea Della Robbia is represented 
by the somewhat damaged altarpiece in the Metropolitan Museum, 
by a beautiful Madonna owned by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont in Newport, 
and by eighteen others, from his hand or from his atelier, in Balti- 
more, Boston, Newport, New York, Princeton, and Roslyn. Giovanni 
Della Robbia is finely represented by a lunette in the Brooklyn 
Museum, by two altarpieces owned by Mr. Henry Walters, Balti- 
more, and by Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Boston, and by four less important 
works in Boston, Newport, New York, and Roslyn. There are also 
some twenty examples by other members of the Robbia School to be 
found in Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Newport, New York, Roslyn, 
and Tuxedo. 


6. Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, 
Italian Paintings in America. 


This paper treated of Italian Paintings in America with especial 
reference to the Florentine school. It was shown that in the Sien- 
ese, Venetian, and Umbrian schools the chief masters, with a few 
exceptions, were now represented in America by excellent examples. 
In the Florentine school the notable deficiencies — mostly “nevitable 
ones— were Masolino, Masaccio, Verrocchio, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Ghirlandaio, and Michelangelo, though in some few cases the man- 
ner of a master was fairly well exemplified in the work of scholars. 
Fifteen projections were shown on the screen including works by 
Florentine painters from Giotto (Mrs. John L. Gardner’s Presenta- 
tion) to Raphael (the Inghirami portrait in the same collection). 
Among unedited or little known pictures were shown three recent 
acquisitions to the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia: an 
altarpiece in five compartments by Giottino, a small Annunciation 
by Luca Signorelli, and a portrait of Lorentino, the humanist, in 
Botticelli’s early manner. The survey included only eastern gal- 
leries readily accessible to students. Of these Mrs. Gardner’s col- 
lection contains the greatest number of masterpieces, Mr. John G. 
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Johnson’s far the largest number of pictures of art historical impor- 
tance. The conclusion of the paper was that the discursive study 
of Italian painting can now be very profitably undertaken in Amer- 
ica. The speaker urged a more confident recognition and use of 
such great and growing resources. 


T. Miss Esther Boise Van Deman, Research Associate of 
the Carnegie Institution, Rome, Methods of Classifying Roman 
Concrete Structures. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


8. Professor Oliver 8S. Tonks, of Princeton University, A 
Marble Roman Bowl from Bagdad. 


The bowl is four inches in height and seven and one half inches 
in diameter across the top, and is carved from a block of gray marble 
streaked with black. It was purchased in Damascus and was said 
to have come from Bagdad. 

The decoration consists of two busts and a series of figures in low 
relief carved on the exterior of the bowl, of such size as practically 
to cover the whole of the surface. The two busts, clearly copied 
from busts in the round, are probably intended for those of Hadrian 
and Sabina. ‘To the right of these follow in succession (1) a nude 
female leaning on a fence watching (2) the Wolf and the Twins; 
(3) a nude female, named Atalanta by an inscription, seated side- 
wise on the back of a goose or swan; (4) a half-draped female 
(Pandora) with the imperial Roman eagle (?) on a sphere which 
rests on her knee; (5) Hygieia; and (6) Aesculapius. 

The inscriptions on the bowl, while in places yielding a meaning 
by themselves, contributed little toward explaining the purpose of 
the bowl. The possibility of a magical meaning lying concealed in 
them was suggested in connection with the idea that the vessel may 
have been used for medicinal purposes. 


9. Dr. George W. Elderkin, of Princeton University, The 


Erechtheum. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 8 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Association. 
The following archaeological papers were presented: 


1. Miss Elizabeth M. Gardiner, of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, A Pair of Black-figured Lekythoi in the Worcester Museum. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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2. Professor Mitchell Carroll, General Secretary of the 
Archaeological Institute, Classical Studies and the Awakening 
in Art. 


This paper is a development of the thought that the revival of 
classical studies will come through the awakening of interest in the 
arts in general. The awakening in art is noticeable in all parts of 
the country and this will be followed by a steadily growing inter- 
est in letters, including classical literature. People are quick to 
realize that classical art is fundamental to all branches of modern 
art, and that acquaintance with the arts of the ancients is essential 
to an appreciation of the arts of to-day. Classical studies have an 
important mission in cultivating a proper appreciation of the fine 
arts, including literature and music with the rest. ‘The scientific 
treatment of literary subjects and other branches of art instruction 
has, on the whole, proved unsatisfactory. The main hope for a re- 
vival of interest in the classics, and in the elder humanities generally, 
lies in the development of art instruction on the broadest lines, at 
the university level, and the treatment of literary subjects primarily 
as related to art, rather than as related to natural science” (Elmer 
E. Brown). 


3. Professor Lewis Bayles Paton, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Survivals of Primitive Religion in Syria. 


The religion of the primitive Canaanites consisted in the worship 
of an immense number of local numina that inhabited springs, trees, 
mountain-tops, caves, and tombs. When the Israelites conquered 
Canaan, they appropriated the sanctuaries of the earlier inhabitants 
and continued the worship that had been paid to the ancient baals. 
The prophets opposed this sort of religion, and Deuteronomy com- 
manded a destruction of the high places, but little was accomplished 
in the way of reformation. Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism have all been uncompromisingly monotheistic, but they have 
not succeeded in abolishing the cult in the high places. The old 
baals still exist under the names of Jewish, Christian, and Moham- 
medan saints who are supposed to be buried in these spots. 

During the years 1903 and 1904 the writer of this paper had the 
opportunity to observe the following survivals of primitive religion 
in Palestine: (1) Holy Springs. — At Afka, at the source of the 
Adonis River, is aspring inhabited by a female saint concerning whom 
the ancient myth of Astarte and Adonis is told. At Katana and at 
Baniyas are other sacred springs. (2) Trees.— At the cedars of 
Lebanon, at the grave of Sheikh ‘Othman, at Baniyas, Nebi Yehtidah, 
Tell el Kadi, Nebi Yfisha’, Abu Balfita, and Jifna are sacred trees to 
which sacrifices are brought. (8) Mountains. — On the tops of many 
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mountains are shrines which are regarded as the burial places of 
saints. At these all the rites of the ancient baal-cult are kept up. 
(4) Caves are still regarded as sanctuaries in many parts of the land. 
(5) Where there is no other natural object the grave of a saint is 
shown as the sacred object. 


4. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, The Sequence in the Development of Art in Copan and 
Quirigua. | 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 9.30 A.M. 


Joint session of the Institute and the American Anthropo- 
logical Association. 
The following archaeological papers were presented : 


1. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, The Work of the 
School of American Archaeology in 1910. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Professor William H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Measurements of 1910 in the Spiral Statr- 
way of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. | 


3. Mr. Hiram Bingham, of Yale University, The Ruins of 
Choqquequirau. 


In February, 1909, while on my way overland from Cuzco, Peru, 
to Lima, accompanied by Mr. Clarence L. Hay, I visited the ruins 
of Choqquequirau, located in the valley of the Apurimac, two days 
journey from Abancay. The tradition is that it was the home of 
Manco Capac, the last Inca. Owing to the fact that the ruins are 
located on a lofty promontory six thousand feet above the river, and 
surrounded by precipices on three sides, it was not until a Peruvian 
treasure-seeking company had constructed a suspension bridge over 
the frightful rapids of the Apurimaec that Choqquequirau became 
accessible. The workmen had found no gold, and only a few objects 
of minor interest. Thanks to the amount of clearing made by them, 
we were able in four days to make a rough survey of the principal 
ruins, which are clustered in several groups on artificial terraces and 
natural shelves. Some of the buildings were long and narrow, with 
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one story; others of a story and a half, with tall gables. Similar 
buildings were found by Squier near Lake Titicaca and at Ollantay- 
tambo. The interiors of nearly all the buildings were ornamented 
with irregular niches. The walls were composed of unhewn frag- 
ments of stone, cemented together with a stiff clay. Some of the 
buildings were faced with stucco. They were ornamented on the 
_ interior with cylindrical blocks of stone about three inches in diame- 
ter, projecting twelve or fourteen inches from the wall, about seven 
feet above the ground, between each niche. The southeast corner 
of the upper group of buildings is distinguished by a giant stairway 
consisting of fourteen great steps, averaging about fifteen feet wide, 
and four and a half feet high, and five feet deep. In a grave was 
found a small earthenware jar about one inch in diameter. The 
graves were placed under projecting ledges. Some of the skulls 
found had been artificially flattened. It is entirely possible that 
Choqquequirau was the home of the last Inca, but it seems more 
probable that it was built as a frontier fortress, defending the val- 
ley of the Apurimac, one of the natural approaches to Cuzco, the 
Inca capital. 


4. Dr. A. M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, Recent Hxplo- 
rations in Northern Guatemala. 
Lo be published in the American Anthropologist. 


5. Mr. Sylvanus G. Morley, of Sante Fé, The Historical Value 
of the Books of Chilan Balam. 


This paper is to be published in the JOURNAL. 


6. Mr. Charles H. Hawes, of Dartmouth College, Cretan 
Anthropometry. 


Since Professor Boyd Dawkins and Dr. Duckworth concluded that 
the ancient Cretans belonged to the long-headed, dark, short, Medi- 
terranean race, the examination of additional ancient skulls and 
measurements of living Cretans made by me have gone far to con- 
firm this conclusion, and to show that the average modern Cretan is 
a modification of this type and has a broader head than his ancestor. 

Nevertheless, the facts here set forth demonstrate that the ancient 
Cretans or Minoans with their characteristic long head are still rep- 
resented in the more inaccessible regions, and that the broadening 
element is due to the presence of brachycephals who are mainly con- 
fined to the plains and coasts. Further, the facts are interpreted to 
indicate that the broad-heads are descendants of aliens, and in the 
main of prehistoric immigrants. 

The data for Minoan skulls are obtained from 118 crania, of which 
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T use here 78 male skulls (ca. 2000 B.c.) leaving out those of the Late 
Minoan period, during which there is both archaeological and anthro- 
pological evidence of an alien immigration. These 78 skulls yield 
an average cranial index of 74.0, and the long-heads are to the broad- 
heads as 5 to 1. 

The data for modern Cretans are plentiful, amounting to over 60,000 


measurements and observations, and for this reason comparisons are 


at present confined to the cephalic index. Adding 199 Cretans 
measured by Dr. Duckworth to those measured in my expeditions of 
1905 and 1909, we have a total of 3183. But from these have been 
deducted foreigners, women and children, and even Mussulman 
Cretans, leaving 2290 modern Cretans as the basis for the following 
comparisons. These yield an average cephalic index of 79.0 to be 
compared with 76.0 (7.e. 74.0, the cranial index, plus 2.0 allowance 
for the cephalic). The average modern Cretan is, therefore, mesati- 
cephalic, midway between his ancestor, the ancient Cretan, and his 
neighbor, the modern Greek (c. 82.3); and the long-heads are to the 
broad-heads in the proportion of 5 to4. The difference is appreci- 
able and impels us to ask, Do the descendants of the ancient Cretans, 
with a cephalic index of 76.0, exist in Crete to-day? If so it is 
reasonable to suppose that the invading aliens have driven the 
natives up into the hills, and there we find them. Present in the 
plains they predominate in the mountains. In the mountain plain 
of Lasithi (2700 ft.) the average cephalic index is 76.5, with a pro- 
portion of 9 dolichocephals to 1 brachycephal. On the northern 
slopes of Mount Ida the cephalic index is 76.5. On the northern 
slopes of the White Mountains, in the west, in one village, 65 men 
averaged 76.9 compared with 79.9 in the plains immediately below. 
In the Messara Mountains of the centre the average was 76.9 in con- 
trast to 80.9 in the plains. 28 skulls of revolutionists of 1821 and 
1866, chosen at random from the mausoleum of a mountain monas- 
tery, yielded a cranial index of 74.2 and a ratio of 42 long-heads to 
1 broad-head. In the less accessible mountain regions are thus to 
be found modern Cretans of similar cephalic index and ratio of doli- 
chocephals to brachycephals to those of Minoan Crete. 

How, then, has the average cephalic index risen in 4000 years from 
76 to 79? Ihave already suggested that this change is due to the 
presence of the descendants of prehistoric immigrants. Reviewing 
historic invasions, it 1s possible to dispense with both Turkish and 
Venetian physiological influence. Mussulmans have been rigidly 
excluded from these records, and the Venetians, I have shown by a 
careful comparison of the Venetian-named Cretans with the rest, 
possess exactly the same cephalic index, thus evincing a breeding- 
out in the course of nine generations of the infusion of Venetian 
blood that Crete received. This leaves us with the prehistoric in- 
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vasions of the Achaeans and the Dorians, which tradition, history, and 
archaeology attest. Anthropometry witnesses to an invasion of 
broad-heads in the Third Late Minoan period (1450-1200 b.c.). It 
is to the Dorian inroad, a migration of a people, rather than to the 
freebooting Achaeans, that I attribute the chief part in the broaden- 
ing of the Cretan head. This is best illustrated in the southwest 
corner of Crete in the eparchies of Sphakia and Selinon. The 
Sphakiots are by tradition and dialect Dorians, and seem to have 
maintained the purity of their blood by resisting all invaders and by 
the custom of endogamy. They and their neighbors have average 
cephalic indices of 80.4 and 80.9, and the broad-heads are in the ma- 
jority of 3to 2 and 3 tol. If we assume, as many scholars do, that 
the Dorians ultimately came from Illyria, we have an explanation to 
hand. The Illyric stock is unmistakable and exceptional in Europe 
to-day, in that it combines a broad head with a tall frame. In this 
southwest corner of Crete is a broad-headed people with a stature of 
1709 mm. (cf. Dalmatians, 1711 mm.), whereas the central and west- 
ern Cretans average 40 mm. less. 

A further test made with an instrument I had just invented, the 
comparison of the sagittal curve of the living head, brings out a strik- 
ing likeness between the brachycephalic Sphakiots, the Albanians 
(the oldest inhabitants of Illyria), and the Tsakonians, a tribe in the 
east of the Peloponnesus, 8000 in number, who still speak a Dorian 
dialect unintelligible to the Greeks. These three peoples, all with 
claims to Dorian descent, separated by hundreds of miles, yield ex- 
actly similar sagittal curves, and their normal types very closely ap- 
proximate, whereas the contrast to that of the Mediterranean race 
is extraordinary. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 2 P.M. 


1. Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, An Archaie Greek Grave Stele in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

This paper will be published in alater number of the JOURNAL. 


2. Miss Esther Boise Van Deman, Research Associate of the 
Carnegie Institution, Rome, The Work of Domitian on the Pala- 
tine Hill in Rome. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


8. Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Some Incantation Bowls from Nippur. 
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The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
unearthed a large number of specimens of that peculiarly Babylo- 
nian category of antiquities to which the name “ incantation bowls” 
has been given. The hon’s share of these spoils has gone to the 
museum at Constantinople, which reserved to itself the largest and 
most perfect specimens. But with the balance the University of 
Pennsylvania has probably the next to the largest collection of 
these articles. About 150 numbers are given to them in the Mu- 
seum catalogue; however, the registration includes many fragments, 
illegible bowls, some duplicates, and a large number of bowls 
which were inscribed with senseless inscriptions, either to deceive 
the human clients or possibly the demons themselves. There remain 
about forty inscribed bowls which I am preparing for early pub- 
lication. 

Many inscriptions of this species have been published, espe- 
cially by Schwab and Pognon. They are almost without exception 
incantations for the preservation of the client, his family and be- 
longings, from the evil spirits which obsess human kind. Long 
lists of these demons are given, like those found in the Babylonian 
incantations; especially prominent are the Jilis and Jiliths and other 
male and female hobgoblins, which like the classical ¢neubi and suc- 
cubae interfere with the regularity of the domestic life. The bowls 
from Nippur are in general of the same character. I will note only 
some special points of interest which appear in them. 

Three dialects with their respective scripts are represented: what 
we may call the Judaeo-Aramaic dialect, like that of the Babylonian 
Talmud; the Mandaic; and a form of the Syriac (Edessene) tongue, 
in an early type of the Estranghelo alphabet, which is unique. It 
has probably survived from an earlier age. I should not place the 
inscriptions later than the Arabic conquest; this script might argue 
to a considerably earlier age. . 

One of the inscriptions finally settles the praxis of the magic. 
The bowl was inverted for the purpose of suppressing the demons, 
and duplicates were placed at the four corners of the house. The 
large number of personal names is of interest to the philologist and 
historian; they are mostly Persian. The syneretism of the magic 
appears from certain connections with pagan cults; Nannai is one 
of the deities, and there are traces of the Hermetic cult, and pro- 
bably also of the doctrine of Aeonpaios. Two of the inscriptions are 
love charms and show indubitable relations with hke incantations in 
the :Greek papyri. Of interest is a tradition concerning Joshua ben 
Perachia, one of the pre-Christian Jewish teachers, who is described 
as having made an ascent into heaven; this may throw some light 
on the Enoch literature. In one proper name the Tetragrammaton 
appears spelled out as Yahbeh. 
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4. Miss Caroline L. Ransom, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, Coptie Architectural Fragments recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


During 1910 the Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired from 
Egypt 166 inscribed and sculptured stone fragments of the Christian 
period. About three-fourths of these were purchased from the 
Egyptian government, and came chiefly from the Monastery of St. 
Jeremias at Sakkara, whose foundation is placed on historical evi- 
dence about 470 a.p. (Quibell, Hacavations at Sagqgara, Vol. III, 
p- 111). The finds at this monastery are especially important for 
the study of Coptic art, inasmuch as they include a large mass of 
architectural sculpture approximately dated, and of marked beauty 
and variety of design. , 

In dealing with new material of this character, one will inevitably 
make grateful use of Professor Strzygowski’s Hoptische Kunst (Cata- 
logue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire, Vol. 
XII), in which all the Coptic sculptures which had been received 
by the Cairo museum prior to April, 1901, and a few others received 
between 1901 and November, 1903, are given scholarly and exhaust- 
ive treatment. If the sculptures from Sakkara had been available 
when Professor Strzygowski wrote, it would seem that his conclu- 
sions must have been modified on two important points. One is the 
matter of the dates assigned; these, he frankly admits, have largely 
“ Gefuhlswert ” (Jvoptische Kunst, p. 22), because of the paucity then 
_ of definitely dated finds as standards of reference. Sculptures simi- 
lar to a number for which he suggests a fourth to fifth century origin 
have since been found at Sakkara, where they cannot possibly be 
earlier than the sixth century. This is clear, since pieces obviously 
earlier than the sculptures in question have been found on the same 
site, precluding for the later styles a date within the limits of the 
fifth century. Further, the emphasis laid by Professor Strzygowski 
on the individuality of the local schools will, perhaps, require mod- 
ification, at least so far as architectural sculpture is concerned. His 
view is based, in the first instance, on the designs of grave stelae 
(op. cit., p. xxi), for, which there was, of course, in each locality, 
a steady and considerable demand favorable to the development of 
a local style. But he extends this view to include architectural 
sculpture, and attributes, on grounds of style, certain architectural 
pieces of unknown provenience to Bawit and Ahnas, suggestions 
not borne out by the finds at Sakkara. An illustration of both these 
points is afforded by the capital, No. 7344 (op. cit., pp. 69-71), of which 
the place of finding is unknown, and which is assigned tentatively to 
Bawit, and dated fourth to fifth century. An almost exact duplicate 
of this in design and technic has come to light at Sakkara (Quibell, 
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Excavations at Sagqara, P|. X XI, 1), together with numerous related 
capitals, and these cannot be earlier than the sixth century, if, indeed, 
they are as early. Another instance of likeness of design and 
technic in sculptures found widely apart is seen in the examples of 
a type of capital with four large acanthus leaves covering the core, 
and inverted palmettes on the abacus, discovered near Alexandria 
(Bulletin de la Société archéologique d’ Alexandrie, No. 9, Fig. 8, p. 11), 
at Sakkara (Quibell, op. cit., Pl. XXIII), and at Ahnas (Petrie, Roman 
Ehnasya, Pl. UX XI). 

This suggests either the exportation from one centre where lime- 
stone of good quality was at hand of the sculptures which enriched 
these monasteries, or more likely the superintendence of their exe- 
cution on the spot by skilled workmen, who went from place to 
place, and thus disseminated throughout the limestone area lke 
designs and methods of work. The question where they got their 
stimulus and training, and the further determination, following 
Professor Strzygowski’s pioneer work, of the chronology of the 
various types will be better attempted when the fourth volume of 
Mr. Quibell’s Sakkara publication shall have appeared, and the 
sculptures from the French work at Bawit (where inscriptional 
evidence of value in dating was found) shall be made available. 

Lantern-slides of many of the important pieces in New York were 
shown at the Providence meeting, but the limits of this report for- 
bid the discussion, or even enumeration, of them. 


5. Professor George F. Moore, of Harvard University, 
Hebrew Ostraka of the Ninth Century from Samaria. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


6. Dr. Edmund von Mach, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Classic Myths in Art. 


Illustrating a book on ancient mythology offers great difficulties 
because the modern reader expects one thing, and the ancient artist 
intentionally offered a very different thing. We have grown to be 
a reading people, forming our ideas largely on the written word, 
while in antiquity the spoken word opened the door to understand- 
ing. <A story which has been committed to writing is fixed for all 
times, having lost its power of growth, whereas a tale which passes 
from mouth to mouth is free to expand. In antiquity there were 
standard books of fiction or of myths. When writing came into use 
the individual versions of this or that great epic poem or drama 
were preserved, but the great mass of the people knew them, not be- 
cause they had read the manuscripts, but because they had heard 
them acted or recited. Book illustrations, therefore, were unknown, 
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Yet so powerful was the impression which the myths made on the 
people that most of the artists drew their inspiration from them. 
Before an ancient statue one feels the power of an idea immediately, 
and not by the circuitous route of remembering a sequence of words 
which may have aimed to suggest a similar idea. The Greeks were 
the least literal in their sculpture. Their marbles, therefore, cannot 
yield illustrations except when they embody, like the Demeter of 
Knidus or the Athena of Velletri, a well-defined character concep- 
tion. This conception, however, never does justice to the character 
of the goddess as it appears in all the myths, and very rarely even 
to that which dominates the particular version of any one myth. 
The largest number of ¢lustrations of ancient myths are furnished 
by the least artistic vase painters and other minor artists. Some 
myths are found represented only in late Roman art, such as the fall 
of Phaethon. The representations of myths in Renaissance and 
modern art are usually classic only in name, few artists having been 
able to grasp the classic spirit. 


T. Mr. Kenneth M. Chapman, of Santa Fe, The Bird Motive 
in Ancient Pajaritan Pottery (read by Mr. 8. G. Morley). 


- The bird motive appears on two different types of Pajaritan pot- 
tery: 1. ona glazed ware in which the decoration is black, or red 
and black; and 2. on a gray or “biscuit ” ware in which the deco- 
ration is black. These two styles of pottery are sometimes found in 
the same burial mounds and are, at least in part, contemporaneous. 
In the glazed ware there is a border two to four inches wide just 
below the rim, either inside or outside. This is regularly divided 
into four panels, the ornamentation of which usually consists of 
conventionalized designs based on the bird motive. Attempts at 
realistic representations of birds are exceedingly rare. The bird 
motive appears on at least 60 per cent of the glazed vases; and on 
about 10 per cent of those of the gray style. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 8 P.M. 


Dr. Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton University, The 
Excavation of Sardis. See A.J.A. XIV, pp. 401-413. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Mr. Henry H. Armstrong, of Princeton University, 
Roman Privernum. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. | 
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2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The Purification of Orestes (read by Professor Henry 
L. Crosby). 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


8. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Two Copies of the Head of Athena Parthenos from Corinth. 

This paper will be published in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


4, Mr. L. Earle Rowe, of Boston, Notes on the Recent Kgyp- 
tian Acquisitions from Gtizeh in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently received as its 
share of the finds of the Harvard University-Museum of Fine Arts 
Expedition, under the direction of Dr. George A. Reisner, a re- 
markable series of monuments of the Old Kingdom and especially 
of the 1Vth Dynasty. The finds of very recent years have proved 
that this period of the Pyramid-builders marks the highest point 
of technical and artistic ability of the Egyptian artistic expression. 
It also seems certain that the amount of work necessary for the 
erection and equipment of such structures as the pyramids and 
the mortuary temples probably developed a school of artists and 
artisans whose influence must have been felt throughout the Nile 
Valley. The series to be installed in the near future include stone 
bowls of Snefru, a “magical set” containing a wand with the names of 
Khufu (Cheops); a silver seal with the names of Khafre (Chephren) ; 
a fragment of a wand with the name of Khamerer, the mother of 
Menkaure (Mycerinus); and a number of statues of Menkaure, 
including an alabaster figure over life-size, and a slate group of 
Menkaure and his queen, which are two of the finest examples of 
the achievements of. the Egyptian sculptor as yet found. A large 
number of stone bowls showing the development of the forms was 
also obtained. 

The early cemetery at Mesaeed, near Girgeh, also has supplied 
material of great interest, especially some examples of predynastic 
lvory-Carvings. 


d. Dr. Walter W. Hyde, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The Location of the Statues of Victors in the Altis. ; 


The first part of the paper is concerned with the topographical 
arrangement of the statues mentioned by Pausanias in his two victor 
é€podo. through the Altis. On the principle demonstrated in the 
author’s De Olympionicarum Statuis (1903), that statues of contem- 
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porary victors, as well as those of the same family, or state, or 
contest, stood in groups, it 1s possible, aided by the place of finding 
of the many recovered bases, to arrange them, not in continuous 
lines, but in “zones” around well-known monuments, e.g., the 
Heraeum, Eretrian Bull, Victory of Paeonius, etc. A consideration 
of their dates shows that the oldest statues, down to the building of 
the Temple of Zeus, stood between it and the Echo Hall and south 
wall of the Altis; the next statues, to the end of the fifth century, 
extended from its eastern front northward to the Heraeum; those of 
the fourth century filled the intervals among these earlier ones, and 
those subsequent to the time of Alexander stood west and north of 
it, where the second é@odos of Pausanias must have run. With these 
data, and with the help gained from the place of finding of many 
other bases belonging to statues of victors not named by Pausanias, 
it can be said definitely in what parts of the Altis these other statues 
stood. Thus of the five referred to the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., 
two originally stood on the ground later occupied by the Temple of 
Zeus, and three east of it; of the thirty-seven referred to the first 
three centuries B.c., all but eight were found west and northwest of 
the temple, while more than half of the nineteen referred to the first 
three centuries A.p. were also found in this region, showing that 
this part of the Altis was dedicated to later statues. The position 
of many of them can be much more definitely given. We can also 
determine, approximately, the number of victor statues in the Altis. 
Pausanias, in his selection, mentions 192 monuments of 188 victors, 
of which 40 are known from inscribed bases; 63 more are known 
from other fragments, which gives the proportion : 


40: 192 :: 63: x (= 302), ie. a total of 494 statues. 


The last part of the paper deals with the 34 victor statues ranging 
from the seventh century B.c. to the fourth century A.D. located out- 
side Olympia in other parts of the Greek world. 


6. Miss Edith H. Hall, of Mt. Holyoke College, American 
Excavations in Crete in 1910. 


Mr. R. B. Seager and Miss E. H. Hall conducted excavations in 
eastern Crete in the spring of 1910 for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. Two sites were explored: one a hill, Sphoungaras 
(Sdhovyyapds), between the town of Gournid and the coast to the 
north; the other, Vrokastro (Bpoxaorpo), a lofty peak also on the north 
coast, three hours to the west. At Sphoungaras was discovered and 
excavated the cemetery belonging to the neighboring town of Gour- 
nid. It contained the much disturbed remains of Early Minoan IT 
graves (probably cist graves built of small stones), with which were 
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associated quantities of red and black mottled pottery, a few gold 
ornaments, stone vases, and bronze objects, all of which were simi- 
lar to objects found in the Mochlos tombs. More important was the 


discovery of 150 squat burials in jars which date mostly from the ~ 


Middle Minoan III and the Late Minoan I periods, with a few 
specimens from the Middle Minoan I period. These jars were all 
inverted. The well-preserved bones indicated that the corpses had 
been trussed with the knees drawn up to the chin and had been put 
in head foremost, so that when the whole was inverted the bodies 
remained in an upright sitting posture. The objects found in the 
jars were scanty; the most important were seal-stones which, 
although they presented no new or rare types, were interesting, since 
their dates could be fixed with a fair degree of certainty. It ap- 
pears that several well-known types which have been regarded as 
typical of the Late Minoan II period were in vogue at a much earlier 
epoch. This is practically the first discovery of Middle Minoan III 
and Late Minoan I burials, and also the first instance of the exten- 
sive use in Greek lands of jars for primary burials. The great dis- 
crepancy between this and the other methods of burial employed in 
Crete in the Bronze Age is hard to explain. 

At Vrokastro, Miss Hall began the work of clearing a large town 
site the lower strata of which date from the Middle Minoan I period, 
the upper from the Late Minoan III and Geometric periods. The 
transition from bronze to iron was well exemplified here. . It is 
hoped that the further excavation of this site will yield more infor- 
mation in regard to this important period. 


7. Mr. John P. Harrington, of Santa Fe, The Tewa Game 
of Kahto’ehphe. 


The present culture of the Pueblo Indians is so similar to that of 
the ancient “cliff-dwellers” that a study of the culture of these 
Indians is essential to the successful investigation of archaeological 
problems in the Southwest. Of the games known to the Indians of 
San Ildefonso pueblo who did the excavating at the Rito de los 
Frijoles, New Mexico, this summer, a form of Culin’s “ hidden-ball 
game,” known to them as Kahto’ehphe, ‘hide game-sticks,’ is the 
most interesting, inasmuch as the figures made by variously placing 
the sticks while playing this game throw much light upon Pueblo 
symbolism. Nearly fifty figures are made with the game-sticks, 
many of these figures corresponding closely to designs on modern 
and ancient Pueblo pottery. The majority of the figures have a 


deep religious signification. A complete linguistic investigation of — 
terms and expressions connected with the game was presented, and 


photographs of the figures as actually made by the players were 
thrown upon the screen. 





. 
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8. Mr. B. H. Hill, of the American School of Classical 
Studies, Athens, Parthenon Studies (read by Mr. L. D. 
Caskey). 


The accepted restoration of the earlier Parthenon is to be corrected 
in several particulars. The temple had a marble stylobate, an upper 
step of marble, and a lower step of Kard stone. The southwest 
corner block of the Karéa course is in situ, 2.11 m. from the south side 
and 3.10 m. from the west end of the poros podium. © Centering the 
temple upon the podium, we have a stylobate 67 m. long and 
23.57 m. wide; this allows six columns at the ends with an axial 
distance of 4.50 m. and sixteen columns on the sides with an axial 
distance of 4.40 m. Within the peristyle the temple was tetrastyle 
at both ends. The cella walls had a moulded base resting upon two 
steps; blocks from these three courses exist, built into the later 
Parthenon. There was space in the cella for only one room at the 
west, not for three, as in the accepted restoration. In this earlier 
building the Solonian foot (0.296 m.) seems to have been used, while 
in the existing Parthenon, as in the other Periclean buildings, the 
Aeginetan foot (0.328 m.) was the standard. 


9. Jesse L. Nusbaum, School of American Archaeology, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, The Excavation and Repair of Balcony 
House, Mesa Verde National Park. 


Balcony House is situated on the west side of Ruin Canyon, 
thirty miles from Mancos, Colorado, in the heart of the Mesa Verde 
National Park. 

Many walls and even entire buildings had fallen into irreparable 
ruin, and those remaining were on the verge of final destruction. 
Immediate repair was essential to the preservation of this, one of the. 
most picturesque ruins of the Southwest. The work was done under 
the authority of the Department of the Interior, with funds raised 
by the Colorado Cliff Dwellers’ Association. Insecure walls were 
relaid or underpinned, kivas repaired to the plaza level, and all 
cracked and weakened structures securely anchored to firm founda- 
tions by iron braces, to:prevent further destruction. 

The Ruin consists of two separate courts, the “Kiva Plaza,” con- 
taining two sanctuaries and sixteen rooms, and the “ North Plaza” 
of eleven rooms and an open court. The principal buildings are two 
stories high. 

The intention of the paper is to illustrate the latest advances in 
methods of excavation or repair of ruins; carrying on the idea in- 
troduced by the Smithsonian Institution that all work in American 
archaeology must look first to the preservation of the monuments 
investigated. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARABIA. — Discoveries in Hedjaz.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 225-229, E. BABELON reports briefly the results of the expedition of 
Fathers Jaussen and Savignac to the province of Hedjaz, Arabia. About 
160 squeezes of Minaean and Lihyanic inscriptions were brought back, 
besides numerous photographs and some ancient coins. Most of the in- 
scriptions were found at HEl-Ela and in the ruins of Hereibeh. The 
_ Minaean inscriptions are chiefly dedications to Wadd, Nakrah, and all the 
divinities of Ma‘in, and they also prove that the Biblical Dedan was at or 
near El-Ela. The fanaticism of the natives prevented the exploration of 
the southern part of the province. In R. Bibl. VII, 1910, pp. 521-531 (2 
figs.), A. JAUSSEN and R. Savienac give a brief account of their expedition. 

BULGARIA. — Discoveries in 1909. — The fortifications on the hill 
of Kiistendil (Pautalia) are found to be Byzantine and of two periods, 
early sixth century (time of Justinian) and twelfth century. A temple of 
Asclepius here, with Greek dedication on the altar, may be the mountain 
temple seen on coins of Caracalla and Geta. At Sophia, an early Christian 
vaulted tomb, not later than the sixth century, has paintings of the four 
archangels, with Latin inscriptions. This is the earliest known painting of 
Uriel. At Preslav, a peculiar pottery was found, consisting of vessels of 
grayish-white clay with polychrome decoration over a white glaze, in which 
ancient Greek motives are mixed with Byzantine-Bulgarian. Near Plevna, 
a large three-nave basilica, a small church with mosaic floor, and numerous 
Latin inscriptions were discovered. At Hissar-Banja, 42 km. north of 
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Philippopolis, there are traces of Roman, and possibly of Hellenistic occu- 
pation; coins of Philip II and Alexander, Latin and late Greek inscrip- 
tions, Roman coins down to the twelfth century, the most frequent being 
of the third to the sixth century. The early Byzantine fortifications, simi- 
lar to those of Pautalia and hence to be dated in the sixth century, are 
preserved to the height of 8 or 10 m., with some of the gates. A basilica 
of the type of San Clemente at Rome has one aisle cut off by the fortifica- 
tions. The penetration of Greek civilization into the country is attested 
by Greek vases of the late fine style found at Bednjakovo, in the south- 
eastern part of the Karaja Dagh. <A treasure of gold ornaments and silver 
coins from Caracalla to Philippus, which was buried in 240-250 a.p., was 
found at Nicolaevo, district of Plevna. From Isitlii, southeastern Bul- 
garia, come the mountings of a Graeco-Thracian carriage, which include a 
finely finished bronze bust of a satyr, with inlaid eyes. They were accom- 
panied by Maronite coins. Among the many finds of Greek and Roman 
coins, one from the early part of the fourth century a.p. consists of over 
60,000 small bronze pieces. (Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 391-403.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — Acquisitions of the Ottoman Museum. — 
Among the new acquisitions of the Ottoman Museum are the following: 
White marble Roman sarcophagus from Durazzo, of the second century A.D., 
with the legend of Meleager sculptured on three sides. White marble 
anthropoid sarcophagus, with traces of color, from Gaza; Greek style of 
the end of the fifth century, with suggestion of Oriental costume. Seven 
draped female statues, only two with heads, from Thasos; found in a row 
beside their bases in front of a marble wall in a shrine of Artemis Polus. 
Two white marble Byzantine reliefs from Thasos, from the parapet of a 
stairway; Daniel in the den of lions, and a stag and hare; crosses on the 
backs. Five Roman heads in marble, from recent excavations in Pergamon. 
A pair of marble doors imitating wood, and the bronze mountings of a 
pair of wooden doors, now remounted, which once closed the entrances to 
the burial chamber and the prodromos of a Macedonian tumulus of the end 
of the fourth century B.c., from Salonica. Single marble door imitating 
a pair of wooden door valves, first century B.c., from near Gallipoli. Terra- 
cotta coffin from Sansum, in the shape of a long, truncated cone, the upper 
end having about twice the breadth of the lower; decoration imitating the 
cords which bind a body in its shroud. Fine Hellenistic bronze statuette 
of Heracles and other small objects from Reisner’s excavations at Sebastieh 
(Samaria), Palestine. Mycenaean and eighth and seventh century vases 
from Kinch’s excavations in Lindus, Rhodes. “Cyprian” painted geomet- 
ric vases from the necropolis of Tyre (excavated in 1904). Four golden dia- 
dems with repoussé decoration, one the Triumph of Dionysus and Ariadne 
(fourth century B.c.) and a chaplet of gold oak leaves weighing 141 grams; 
found at Rhodes in 1894 and kept until now in the Yildiz palace. A mag- 
nificent collection of porcelain and jade which has been put in a wing by 
itself and will form the basis of a ceramic museum. (TH. Macrip Bey, 
Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 143-147.) 

CYPRUS. — RANTIDI.— The Barly Shrine of Paphian Aphrodite. 
— Inthe London Times, July 27, 1910, M. OnNEFALSCH-RIcHTER reports that 
in May, in company with K. Koritzky, he found the site of the temple of the 
Paphian Aphrodite on the edge of the forest of Rantidi, Cyprus. The excava- 
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tions at Kouklia in 1888 revealed nothing earlier than the fourth century B.c. ; 
but at this site many large stones with characters in the Cypriote syllabary 
were seen lying on the surface. It is expected that the Prussian Academy 
will excavate the site. In Cl. R. XXIV, 1910, pp. 196-197, two letters to the 
Times are quoted, one from D. G. Hogarth, who thinks the site at Rantidi 
an early necropolis, and that the early temple of Aphrodite should be found 
at Xylino, where a Greek dedication to Aphrodite, a Phoenician inscription, 
and other early objects were found in June; the other letter from J. C. 
Peristianis, Keeper of the Cyprus Museum, stating that Dr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter’s statements have proved to be largely unfounded, that there was 
an anc:ent temple in the Rantidi forest and that inscriptions in the museum 
indicate a cult of Bacchus, Zeus, and Kore. In Berl. Phil. W. February 4, 
1911, cols. 155 ff., R. Zann, who was sent by the Prussian Academy to 
Rantidi, reports that a sanctuary, where Aphrodite as well as other deities 
was worshipped, existed there, but that nothing points to this as the ancient 
Paphian sanctuary. Nothing indicates the foundation of the sanctuary in 
Mycenaean times. Many of Ohnefalsch-Richter’s statements are glaringly 
incorrect. 

NECROLOGY.— General de Beylié.— General Eugéne de Beylié 
was born at Strasburg in 1849 and lost his life by accident in passing the 
rapids of the Mekong. He was a distinguished officer, serving for years in 
the Far East. His original works were a book on Byzantine architecture 
(habitation Byzantine) and writings on Oriental archaeology. (S. R., R. 
wget VI, 1910, p. 150.) 

Samuel Henry Butcher. — Samuel Henry Butcher, Unionist member of 
Parliament for Cambridge University since 1906, died December 29, 1910. 
He was born in Dublin in 1850, son of the Bishop of Meath. He taught 
successively at Oxford and the University of Edinburgh, and in 1904 was 
a lecturer at Harvard. He was a trustee of the British Museum and presi- 
dent of the British Academy of Letters. Professor Butcher was widely 
known as a classical scholar. With Andrew Lang he published a prose 
translation of the Odyssey in 1879, and his own published works include 
a small volume on Demosthenes (1881), Some Aspects of the Greek Genius 
(1891), Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts, with a Critical Text, 
and Translation of the Poetics (1895), and Harvard Lectures on Greek Sub- 
jects (1904). (Nation, January 5, 1911, p. 19.) 

Léopold Delisle. —In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 105-148 (portrait), Sry- 
MOUR DE Ricctr gives an obituary notice of Léopold Delisle and a list of 
his works. He was born in 1826, at Valognes, and died in 1910. He was 
one of the greatest scholars of the nineteenth century and in hundreds of 
works (the list includes 618 titles) published and discussed manuscripts and 
other relics of the past, chiefly, but not exclusively, in France. 

Enrico Hillyer Giglioli.— Professor Enrico Hillyer Gigloli, of the 
Istituto di Studi Superiori at Florence, died at that place, December 16, 
1909. He was born in London, June 15, 1845. He was primarily a zoélo- 
gist, but did important work in the field of ethnology. (S.R., R. Arch. XV, 
1910, p. 413.) 

Albert Hartshorne. — Albert Hartshorne, the antiquary, has died at 
Worthing in his seventy-second year. He wrote on monumental effigies 
and other kindred subjects, among his books being The Recumbent Monu- 
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mental Effigies in Northamptonshire, Old English Glasses, and The Sword Belts 
of the Middle Ages. (Nation, December 29, 1910, p. 643.) 

Ludwig Jacobi.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 333, S. R. records the 
death, in September, 1910, of L. Jacobi, founder and director of the mu- 
seum of the Saalburg, near Homburg, “to whom was due almost entirely 
the vast work of exploration which has revealed to us this magnificent 
Roman camp.” 

Bugéne Ledrain. — Eugéne Ledrain, curator of Oriental antiquities in 
the museum of the Louvre and professor in the school of the Louvre, died 
at Paris, February 16, 1910, at the age of 66. He was the author of several 
works on Egyptian and Oriental antiquities, and was with Oppert and Heu- 
zey, editor of the Revue d’Assyriologie et d’archéologie orientales. He also 
wrote much for various periodicals. (S. R., R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 152.) 

Adolf Michaelis.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 148-150, is an obituary 
notice, by S. Rernacn, of Adolf Michaelis, who died August 12,1910. He 
was born at Kiel in 1835 and was successively professor at Kiel, Greifswald, 
Tiibingen, and Strasburg. He was honorary Doctor of Cambridge and 
Edinborough, corresponding member of the Académie des Inscriptions, 
honorary member of the Archaeological Institute of America, a member of 
the Centraldirektion of the German Archaeological Institute, and mem- 
ber of numerous academies, etc. The chief among his numerous works 
are Der Parthenon (1871), Ancient Marbles in Great Britain (1875-1882), 
Geschichte des Archdologischen Instituts (1879), the first volume of Springer’s 
Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte (1898, 1901, 1904, 1907), and Die Archéolo- 
gischen Entdeckungen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (1906, 1908). See also 
P. GARDNER, Athen. August 27, 1910, p.246; Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 109-110. 

Arthur Rhoné. — Arthur Rhoué, a modest scholar, whose book L’ Egypte 
a petites journces has been a source of inspiration for generations of tourists 
and for more than one Egyptologist, died at Paris, June 7, 1910, at the age 
of 74. He had long been blind. (S.R., R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 152.) 

Antonio dos Santos Rocha. — The distinguished Portuguese archaeol- 
ogist, Antonio dos Santos Rocha, died at Figueira da Foz, March 28, 1910. 
He was a distinguished advocate and formerly president of the municipality 
of the city, but since 1886 had devoted himself to archaeology. (A. 
MESQUITA DE FIGUEIREDO, R. Arch. XV, 1910, p. 414.) 3 . 

Grigori Stroganoff. — Toward the end of July, 1910, Count Grigori 
Stroganoff died at Rome. He was one of the circle of enlightened amateurs 
to which Count Tyskiewicz, Pauvert de la Chapell, Baron Liphart, Ludwig 
Mond, and Baron Barrocco belonged. Only Baron Borrocco is left. Count 
Stroganoff’s palace in the Via Sistina is a veritable museum of all sorts of 
works of art. At one time it contained the Athena (after Myron) now at 
Frankfort. (S. R., R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 151.) 

Giacomo Tropea.— Giacomo Tropea, professor at the university of 
Parma, founder and editor of the Rivista di storia antica, died in 1910 at the 
age of 54. (S.R., R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 154.) 

SIAN-FU (CHINA).—The Nestorian Monument.—The monu- — 
ment of Sian-fu, the inscription upon which records the presence of Nes- 
torian Christians in 781 a.p., has been accurately copied in its original 
material (limestone), and the copy is now on exhibition as a loan in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. This has been accomplished by the 
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great exertions of Fritz v. Horm, M.R.A.S. The original monument 
has been removed by the mandarins of Sian-fu to the “ Peilin” or “ Stone 
Coppice” in the city, where it will be properly protected from injury, 
The monograph by Frirz v. Houtm, in which his labors are described, 
contains also text and translation of the inscription, a description of the 
monument, and a brief account of the Nestorians.. (The Open Court, Jan- 
uary, 1909; reprinted, with additions, by The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1909. 42 pp.; 8vo; 11 figs.) 

WESTERN CHINA. — Archaeological Discoveries. — In C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 250-266 (6 figs.), Commandant D’OLLONE reports 
upon the archaeological discoveries nade by the French expedition to west- 
ern China, 1906-1909. ‘Two hundred and five squeezes of inscriptions were 
made besides copies of 17 others, many of historic value. They are written 
in Chinese, Sanscrit, Tibetan, Arabic, and Lolo; and two six-sided stelae are 
inscribed in Eastern Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu, and Kalmuk in addition 
to Chinese and Tibetan. One inscription in unknown characters is assigned 
by the Chinese to the emperor Yin Kao Tsong (1324-1266 B.c.). Many 
sculptures were also found. At Yunnansen was a remarkable carved 
pagoda, 6 m. high, with a Sanscrit inscription; at Ya-tcheou were carved 
funeral monuments of the Han period, the first of this date to be found in 
western China, in which the figures have Semitic features; at Sseu tch’ouan 
several groups of caves were found with Buddhistic sculptures in high and 
low relief ; at Siuen niu chan were two colossal figures 20 m. high cut on 
the side of the mountain, besides numerous sculptured niches with figures 
which are Greek in pose; at Tcheng tou and on Mount Omei were statues 
of the Han period; and finally at Ning hia was a pagoda of the T’ang period 
55 ft. high with twenty sides. In the desert north of Ning hia excavations 
brought to light coins of the Han period, jars containing skeletons, and 
tombs differing from those of the Chinese. The expedition brought back 
46 vocabularies, some containing 700 words, and 31 manuscripts in Lolo. 
Writing of the Miao tse was also discovered which offers interesting problems. 

YA-TCHEOU FOU. — Funerary Pillars. —In C.R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 362-377 (2 figs.), M. DreuLaroy describes the funerary pillars erected in 
909 a.p. about 7 km. from Ya-tcheou. They have roofs and lateral wings 
of stone and are adorned with bas-reliefs in which men and animals appear. 
Each group of pillars forms a sort of pylon before ground sacred to the 
memory of some great man. The upper parts of these pillars show the in- 
fluence of Persian and Indian wooden architecture, while the influence of 
Persian art is seen in the reliefs. This holds true also of the lions in the 
round at Ya-tcheou. 


EGYPT 


EXCAVATIONS IN 1909. —In Arch. Anz. 1909, cols. 244-256, F. 
ZUCKER gives a brief summary of the results of the excavations of 1909, in 
Egypt and Nubia (see A.J.A. XIV, pp. 363 f.). The search for papyrus was 
not especially fruitful. The Berlin Papyrus Expedition found at Dime (Sok- 
nopaiou Nesos) chiefly poor houses with flat-ceiled basements, like those of 
the present day ; and at Madinet Madi (Ibion Eikosipentarién) the propylon 
and a chapel similar to the open building at Philae, belonging to an exten- 
sive temple area of late Ptolemaic times. The Sieglin Expedition, in finish- 
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ing work on the funeral temple of the pyramid of Chephren, has gathered 
the material for a study of the mechanical processes by which the huge 
blocks used in Egyptian buildings were handled. The Nubian expedition 
of the Berlin Academy has made complete copies of the reliefs and inserip- 
tions at Philae and partial studies of those on the Nubian temples. Work 
done at Coptos under the French government has recovered six large stelae of 
the Old Kingdom, four belonging to Pepi I and II, and the others to kings 
hitherto known only from the lists. In the examination of Nubian cem- 
eteries, one of the Middle Kingdom was found in which a peculiar kind of 
superstructure occurs over the graves. The temple of Abu Simbel is no 
longer affected by the reservoir works, and the great drift of sand in front of 
it has been removed, disclosing a surrounding wall and a small shrine in 
one corner. At Gizeh, Reisner, in his explorations around the pyramid of 
Menkara, has found an extremely fine group of the king and queen, similar 
to the group found the year before, in an almost perfect state of preservation. 
Of objects offered for sale, four very fine Attic vases from the Cyrenaica 
were bought for Hildesheim ; and some good terra-cottas, a life-size head- 
less statue of a priestess of Isis, of very fine Roman work, and a small bronze, 
of Isis seated and suckling Horus, also Roman, were acquired by the Berlin 
collections. 

ALEXANDRIA.—A Late Tomb.—JIn the neighborhood of Ko- 
mel-Chougafara, Alexandria, a tomb of the Graeco-Roman period has been 
brought to light. It is divided into three floors, and runs deep into the rock. 
The approach is by a winding staircase, which leads to a gallery, used proba- 
bly in ceremonies in connection with the cult of the dead. From this, one 
passes to a triclinium, with tables and seats sculptured out of the rock. 
Three steps lead to the funeral chamber, elaborately carved with figures of 
the ancient gods of Egypt. The roof of this chamber is supported by a 
number of square columns, with lotus capitals. Ina niche is placed a sar- 
cophagus, ornamented with the head of an ox, and two Medusa heads, with 
floral festoons. Though the decorations throughout are copied from the 
Pharaonic period, it is evident from their style that they are not earlier than 
the third or fourth century a.p. (Nation, December 1, 1910, p. 534.) 

ANIBEH. — Excavations in 1910.—In The Museum Journal, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, p. 4, D. R. M(acIver) reports briefly on 
the work of C. L. Wooley at Anibeh in the spring of 1910. The castle, 
which is of brick and rises to a height of four stories, was excavated and a 
plan made. It dates from post-Christian times and resembles a mediaeval 
fortress. A number of tombs were opened and many small antiquities, 
chiefly of faience, found. | 

BEHEN.— The Temple of Amenhotep II.—In The Museum Journal, 
University of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 22-28 (7 figs.), D. RanpALL Mac- 
Iver describes briefly the excavation of the temple of Amenhotep II at 
Behen in the spring of 1910. This has now been cleared down to its foun- 
dations. It continued in use during the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties ; 
but it was preceded by an earlier temple, as is proved by a doorway inscribed 
with the name of Aahmes, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, and by 
walis at a different angle lying underneath the eighteenth dynasty temple. 
Three’ statuettes of scribes, several stelae, aud some painted stone jars, all of 
the eighteenth dynasty, were discovered. ‘The priests’ dwellings were in- 
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teresting for the light they throw on the domestic life of the time. The 
hearths, granaries, grinding-stones, ovens, pots, etc., were found as the owners 
had left them. 

KHARGA.— The Excavation of the Temple of Hibis. —In B. Metr. 
Mus. V, 1910, pp. 222-228 (7 figs.), H. E. Wrnnock describes the excava- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum of New York during the spring of 1910 
at the temple of Hibis in the Oasis of Kharga. The interior of the build- 
ing was filled with fallen roof-beams and columns which had to be removed 
before excavation could proceed. Two periods of construction were evi- 
dent earlier than the reign of Nectanebo; and additions and changes were 
made in Ptolemaic times, when the temple enjoyed great prosperity. New 
features in plan were discovered, and new reliefs found, one representing 
Darius in a boat picking papyrus flowers to offer the god Min, and another 
the god Sutekh slaying the Serpent of Evil. An isolated papyrus-flower 
capital with coloring almost intact was taken to New York. A broken 
offering bow] dedicated in the reign of Apries (588-569 B.c.) points to a 
temple on this site in the Saite period. The Egyptian government under- 
took the rebuilding of the temple as the excavations progressed. 

MEROE. — The Excavations of 1910. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IIT, 1910, 
pp. 57-70 (4 pls.; 2 figs.), J. GARSTANG gives a preliminary account of the 
excavations at Meroe in the spring of 1910. The site lies about twenty 
miles north of Shendi, which lies about half-way between Khartoum and 
Atbara. A wall over 100 m. long, 3 m. thick, and 3 to 4 m. high was alone 
visible above ground when the excavations began. The most important 
building uncovered was the temple of Amon. This had in front a kiosk 
14 m. long and 11.5 m. wide with open sides and ends formed by columns 
standing on low walls. Two inner columns helped support the roof. Forty 
metres from this were the remains of a pylon; then in succession came a 
great peristyle hall, 64 m. long and 20 m. broad, in the middle of which 
was a small stone building and portraits of King Neteg-Amon and Queen 
Amentari; then another court; then a pylon followed by two halls, one 
after the other. The last led to the three shrines of the temple. The 
distance from the entrance to the back wall was 120 m. Connected with 
the shrines was a large chamber, 12 m. by 5 m., which may have been 
a throne room. Behind the shrines were found three small chambers con- 
taining human remains. A wall surrounded the temenos. About three- 
quarters of a mile east of the city the temple of the Sun was excavated. 
Its situation corresponds with that given by Herodotus (III, 21). It was 
remarkable for its beauty and for its fine state of preservation. It stood 
within an enclosing wall of baked bricks with stone facing at the doorways. 
Before the enclosure were two small kiosks; inside, a sloping ramp 
led to a platform on which was a cloister surrounding the sanctuary. 
Sculptures and inscriptions in Meroitic characters adorn the outer wall 
of the platform. Nine steps lead up from it to the sanctuary, the floor 
and walls of which were covered with glazed tiles in two colors. A large 
solar disk was found in the ruins of the western wall. On the nearer wall 
of the corridor surrounding the sanctuary were other sculptures. A granite 
stele found within the temenos bears the name of Aspelut (ca. 625-600 
B.c.). There was also inside the enclosure a butlding which may have 
been a priests’ house. Two other temples were uncovered. One, called by 
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the excavators the Lion Temple from figures of seated lions found in it, 
yielded a fine Meroitic inscription surmounted by a winged disk. The 
other was called by the natives Kenisa, or church. It consisted of two 
columned halls leading to a shrine in which the altar still remained. Un- 
derneath it was a-similar building dating from the best Meroitic period. 
The extensive buildings south of it were used in Christian times. About 
eighty tombs were opened in the necropolis. At Naga, twenty-five miles 
back in the desert, four small temples were examined as well as the finely 
preserved peripteral temple at Messawrat. Jbid. pp. 53-57, A. H. Saycr 
discusses the site and announces that he has found the value of most of 
the letters of the Meroitic script. The word for king is a-u-r-a or a-ua-r-a, 
which is the same as uru in the Mahass dialect of Nubian. The suffix of 
the plural is -gu. 

NUBIA.— Expedition sent out by the Prussian Academy.— In 
Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1910 (Nos. xxx, xxxi), pp. 579-590, is a report by H. 
ScHAFeEr and H. JunKmER, on an expedition to Nubia sent out by the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. The directors of the expedition were 
Messrs. Schafer and Junker, and its chief objects were the collection of 
photographs, squeezes, and drawings of the inscriptions of lower Nubia 
(especially those which are threatened with ruin by the raising of the dam 
at the first cataract) and the making of accurate copies of records of the Old 
Nubian language. In the summer, autumn, and early winter of 1908 and 
of 1909, photographs were made of the hieroglvphics, reliefs, etc., at Philae, 
Bigge, Debéd, Kalabsche, Dendur, Dakke, Meharraga, and Es-Sebiic, and 
also of some parts (mostly Middle Nubian inscriptions) of the monuments 
at Amada, Gebel Adde, Ibrine, and Gemméai, besides some miscellaneous 
_photographs. Many squeezes and some drawings were also made. Less 
attention was paid to Greek, Demotic, Meroitic, and Middle Nubian inscrip- 
tions, though these-were by no means neglected. Modern Nubian was also 
studied. The-results of the expedition are to be preserved and made acces- 
sible to scholars at Berlin. Prints from all the photographic negatives are 
at the University of Chicago. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE. — Under the title 
‘Unknown Palestine’ S. Minoccut gives in Nuova Antologia, Feb. 1, 1910, 
a sketch of the archaeological history of Palestine on the basis of the 
recent excavations. This is translated by M. GuerNry in Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XLIT, 1910, pp. 186-196. 

PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS.—In Mél. Fac. Or. IV, 1910, pp. 
145-180 (7 pls.), S. RonzevALeE publishes thirty-three Palestinian funerary 
monuments with inscriptions gathered in various parts of Palestine. 

‘GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. —In Meél. Fac. Or. IV, 
1910, pp. 209-232 (2 figs.), L. JALABERT and R. MouTERDE publish seven 
Greek and three Latin inscriptions from Syria. The most important are: 
1. Imp(eratoris) Had(riani) Aug(usti) definitis silvarum, found between 
Zahlé and Chouair. This helps to explain the DFS found in other in- 
scriptions of Hadrian from Syria. It is, therefore, connected with the 
other abbreviation AGIVCP (arborum genera IV cetera privata). 2. A 
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Roman milestone from Kérak-Nofth reading, Imp. Caesar L. Septimius 
Severus Pertinax Aug. pontif. max. trib. pot. imp. III (or ITIL) cos. II p. p. 
vias et milia(ria) [per Q. Ve]nidium [R]u[Lfum leg. [a]ug. p[r]. pr. 
(restituit?)]. It dates from 194 a.p. 3. A temple inscription from Hosn 
Niha reading, Mis 6 vids Trea (or Ica) xai ddedpot [aitod] Saidown 
oikovouw ke A (or A). . . ‘Orapiwy ypyac[aro]. 

BETH-SHEMESH. — Proposed Excavations of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Pund.—In Pal. kx. Fund, XLII, 1910, pp. 181-184, C. Warson 
outlines the plan of investigation that is to be carried on by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund at the mound of “Ain es-Shems, which is believed to be 
identical with the Biblical Beth-Shemesh. Jbid. pp. 220-231, S. A. Cook 
gives notes on the site of Beth-Sheiesh and its environs. 

GAZA.— Discovery of an Old Sarcophagus.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XLII, 1910, pp. 294-296 (fig.), a report is given of the finding at Gaza by 
Arab workmen of a white marble anthropoid sarcophagus, similar to the 
Phoenician sarcophagi discovered at Sidon by Hamdy and Reinach. The 
contents of the tombs were rifled, but the sarcophagus has been sent to 
Constantinople. 

JERICHO.— The German Excavations.—In Rec. Past, IX, 1910, 
pp. 202-207 (5 figs.), A. ForDER gives a general account of the German 
excavations at Jericho (see A.J/.A. XIV, p. 367). In addition to the walls, 
great quantities of pottery were uncovered, besides numerous loom-weights 
of stone or terra-cotta in the shape of balls. Several skeletons under the 
foundations of buildings point to human sacrifices. The only inscriptions 
found were on the handles of jars. 

YOUDCHI.— A Recently Discovered Necropolis. — In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1910, pp. 214-216 (3 figs.), H. ViotLer reports the discovery of a 
necropolis at Youdchi, near the railroad half an hour south of Aleppo. 
The tombs are rectangular chambers hewn out of the rock with niches on 
three sides for the graves. All the tombs had been plundered by the 
natives. Greek inscriptions date the tombs in late Roman times. 


ASIA MINOR 


EPHESUS.— Recent Discoveries. — Many statues and bas-reliefs of 
the period of Antoninus have been found built into a wall of late date, at 
Ephesus, and these have been partly transported to Vienna. Among the 
former is an interesting statue of Celsus Polemianus, who was consul in 
92 a.p., and proconsul in 106-107 a.p. It is above life-size, and represents 
the proconsul wearing armor with representations of a gorgon and griffins, 
and grasping the hilt of his sword with his left hand. The bas-reliefs seem 
chiefly to record the victories of Marcus Aurelius over the Parthians. Of 
great interest is one representing Semele as Artemis, driving a chariot 
drawn by deer, preceded by Hesperus and approaching Night. The deer 
are traversing the sea, which is represented as a goddess with waving locks, 
grasping a helm and leaning upon a sea-monster. On a relief which is 
somewhat larger than the others is depicted the Emperor in a chariot, 
drawn by three horses, with Victory standing before him and grasping the 
bridles of the horses. The chariot is preceded —as in the relief on the 
Arch of Titus — by a figure symbolizing strength or virtue, behind whom 
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rises the Sun, crowned with rays; beneath the horses appears the Goddess 
of Fortune, grasping ears of corn, flowers, and fruit. (Nation, November 3, 
1910, p. 429.) 

ERYTHRAHE.— Recent Discoveries.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 
1910, Beiblatt, cols. 1-74 (20 figs.), J. Keri describes his discoveries in the 
vicinity of Erythrae in 1909. Twenty-six different sites on the Mimas pen- 
insula, north of Erythrae, were examined and a record made of the an- 
tiquities still visible. The writer copied fifty-eight inscriptions in Greek 
and one in Latin, which are here published. 

KARA EYUK.—A Seal Cylinder. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, 


pp- 177-180 (pl.), A. H. Sayce describes a cylinder of black serpentine of ~ 


the so-called Syro-Hittite type discovered at Kara Eyuk, in Cappadocia. It 
represents two seated figures sucking wine, or some other fluid, through 
long tubes out of a common vase. This was a Hittite ritual practice de- 
signed to insure that the deity and his worshipper should drink the same 
wine at the same time from the common chalice. Jbid. pp. 253-254, he 
describes a similar monument found at Mar‘ash, which represents a goddess 
seated at a table opposite her priest, who wears the same dress as the deity, 
and is drinking out of a cup, while three wafers of bread and a chalice of 
wine stand upon the table. 

LYCAONIA.— Greek Inscriptions.— In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 232-242 
(pl.), W. M. CaLprr describes a journey made by him in Lycaonia in 1908. 
Over three hundred Greek inscriptions, most of them unknown, were 
copied. Sixteen of these are here published. 

MAGNBESIA.— Recently Discovered Inscriptions.—In Jh. Oéest. 
Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 75-80 (2 figs.), J. Knit publishes three 
Greek and one Latin inscription found by him in the vicinity of Magnesia 
on the Maeander. One of them mentions the town of Amyzon. 

PERGAMON.—The Sanctuary of Demeter.— At the February 
(1910) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, W. DORprELD spoke 
on recent excavations in Pergamon. The terrace supporting the sanctuary 
of Demeter has been laid bare. The building consists of a temple of Deme- 
ter in Ionic style built by Philetaerus and Eumenes, the founders of the 
Attalid dynasty, in honor of their mother Boa. The temple is surrounded 
by colonnades and a propylaeum, built by Queen Apollonis, wife of Attalus I 
(241-197 u.c.) and mother of Eumenes II and Attalus II. It was she, per- 
haps, who introduced the cult of Kore and the mysteries. In Roman times 
a vestibule in Corinthian style was added by a member of the Pergamene 
family of the Claudii Siliani.— At the same meeting H. Heppine, after 
briefly reviewing the history of the sanctuary, spoke on the separate finds. 
Inscriptions show that at a later age the worship of many other gods was 
incorporated with the cult of Demeter; the inscriptions mention: Mise (a 
deity akin to Kore), Asclepius, Hermes Diactoros, Helios, Zeus Ctesius, and 


T@ IlavOetm. -One marble altar base reads: @eois ay[voioros] Kazitw[y] 


dadovxo[s]; if rightly restored, it would furnish the first epigraphic evidence 
for the cult of the “unknown gods.” Another group is formed by the altars 
to personifications, as “Apery Kal Swppostvy, Uicre cal Opovoia, Nuxti Kat 
TeAery kai To Avtrouare (this is the first epigraphic evidence of the deifica- 
tion of “chance’’). The sculptures included only scanty remains of the 
statue of Demeter; new fragments of the beautiful frieze with ears and 





cannes 
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moon-reliefs from the colonnades, one with the three-headed Cerberus, 
another with Demeter, the torch in her lap, a vessel in her right hand; a 
statuette of Asclepius, three Hellenistic Nike torsos, the head of a girl, 
heads of an Eros and a Hermes, and four large portrait heads of Roman 
times: Augustus, the elder Agrippina, a youthful Claudian (perhaps Tibe- 
rius), and a lady of the time of Trajan. Among the terra-cottas are several 
figurines of women, the hands raised in prayer. (Berl. Phil. XXX, 1910, 
col. 1586 f.) . 


GREECE 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909-10.— A summary of the archaeological 
work of 1909 in continental Greece and in Delos (plan) is given by G. 
Karo, Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 154-172; another, for 1909-10, including Asia 
Minor and Crete, by R. M. Dawkins, /J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 357-364. 

ARGOLIS.— Mycenaean Remains. —In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 390-391, 
W. MIcter reports the results of a journey in Argolis in 1909 made for the 
purpose of searching for Mycenaean remains. Many sites of Mycenaean 
towns were discovered, some of which go back to the period known as 
Middle Minoan I in Crete. Most of them did not survive the overthrow of 
Mycenae. 

ATHENS.—New Pieces of the Nike Balustrade.—In Jh. Oéest. 
Arch. I. XII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 85-88 (38 figs.), R. HEBERDEY publishes a 
new fragment of the Nike balustrade found by him in the south wall of the 
bastion. It is 0.80 m. wide and represents a Victory leading an ox. 
Several other pieces of the balustrade hitherto unknown have been dis- 
covered by him in the two museums on the Acropolis, and put together. 
It is now possible to get a clear idea of these sculptures. On all three sides 
of the bastion Athena was represented seated watching Victories who were 
either standing still or moving forward, engaged in erecting trophies or in 
bringing up victims for sacrifice. Although the subject was the same, the 
arrangement of the figures was different on each of the three sides, thus 
resembling the two sides of the Parthenon frieze. 

_ Excavations in the Ceramicus. —In ‘Ed. ’Apy. 1910, pp. 95-143 (pl. ; 

24 figs.), A. BRUECKNER publishes that part of the fruitful results of his 
still unfinished excavations in the cemetery of the Outer Ceramicus at 
Athens which has to do with the family lot of the Heracleotes Agathon and 
Sosicrates. The facade of this lot presented the appearance of a single, 
imposing structure, the several monuments rising from the top of a stucco- 
covered wall at least two metres high, so that the passer-by saw them outlined 
against the sky — the tall, graceful stele in the centre, flanked by two aedicula 
and a marble lecythus on each side (Fig. 1). Examination of the founda- 
tions of the front walls shows that this lot was occupied after that of the 
Thoricians (Dexileos and others) to the east, and before that of Dionysius 
to the west, somewhere about 350 B.c. The bases and foundations of the 
several monuments show the order in which they were erected, the*centra]l 
stele and the lecythi first, followed at intervals by the four aedicula. In 
the enclosure behind the monuments were found five simple graves of a 
later period, above the sarcophagi of the Heracleotes. There are four of 
these, besides two children’s coffins of terra-cotta and two pits, in which 
bodies (perhaps of servants) were burned, arranged without reference to the 
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monuments of the facade. The burial-offerings found with the skeletons 
were few and simple; those found with a woman’s skeleton (doubtless Cor- 
allion) included a mirror and a few beads. “ Here for the first time in a 
family burial-place of the Athenians of the fourth century can the relation 
of the position of the graves to the monuments be clearly established.” 
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Figure 1.—Famiry MonuMENTS IN THE CERAMICUS. 


Ibid. pp. 1483-147, M. GrrouLanos shows that in sarcophagus No. 1 was the 
skeleton of a man well along in years; in No. 2, that of a young man; in © 
No. 3, a rather young woman; in No. 4, probably a man of middle age. j 

The Attic Quota-list of the Year 427-426 B.C.—In B.S.A. XV _ 
(session of 1908-1909), pp. 229-242, A. M. Woopwarp adds a new frag- — 
ment to the inscription /.G. I, 266, the caption of which in ll. 9, 10, was ~ 
recently completed by Wilhelm to read raiode h{e] Body Kat hoe wevta- 
Koovo[t] | Kat yi[Avoe €ra]yoav. The new fragment adds part of fifteen lines, 
-for the most part numerals, and the caption raiod[e ér]ayoav hou taxrou emt 
Kp[ire?]o ypapparevovros is also completed. The list is still incomplete, — 
but the new fragment greatly increases the value of the inscription. * 

The Mines of Laurium.—JIn Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 274-322 — 
(fig.), G. P. Orkonomos publishes, with a detailed commentary, a long — 
inscription relating to the leasing of mines in Laurium. The document 
belongs with /.G. IT, 780-783 and Suppl. 780 b, but is much longer. The — 
stone contains on one side three columns of 32, 51, and 54 lines, and on the ~ 
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reverse, which is very badly damaged, 48 lines; each line contains 39 letters. 
The inscription can be dated shortly after the archonship of Theophilus 
(348-7 B.c.), and Medias “Avayvpacvs can scarcely be other than the 
enemy of Demosthenes. 

Acquisition of Coins.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XU, 1910, pp. 1-80, 
I. N. Svoronos publishes a list of the coins acquired by the National 
Museum at Athens during the year ending August 31, 1908. 

CRETE. — CANDIA. — Theft of a Ring. —In Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, 
pp. 343-344 (fig.), G. Karo reports the theft from the museum at Candia 
of a valuable gold ring, found by Seager at Mochlos in 1909. The impor- 
tance of the ring for the Minoan religion has been indicated by A. Evans 
(Congress for the History of Religion, Oxford, 1909), and A. J. Reinach 
(Rk. Arch. XV. 1910, p. 82). Any information about the ring, which has 
probably passed into the hands of a dealer in antiquities, should be sent to 
Director Hatzidakis at the museum, Candia. 

CNOSSUS.— Recent Discoveries. — Recent excavations at Cnossus 
make it probable that the deep vault already known beneath the south 
porch of the palace was a reservoir. A spiral staircase was found ter- 
minating at what was probably the level of the water. A similar reservoir 
was found at the southeast angle of the palace. Both of them probably 
belonged to an older structure on the same site. At the “Little Palace ” 
a fine facade of Minoan masonry was discovered, evidently belonging to 
an annex to the building, with which it was connected by a bridge. A 
fine marble slab with a youth on horseback in relief, and a metope repre- 
senting Heracles and the Calydonian boar were found here. On the head- 
land of Isopata six chamber tombs were discovered containing stone and 
bronze weapons, vases in the best “ Palace style,” a gold signet ring en- 
graved with two goddesses in front of their shrines clasping hands, and 
some vases of a new class, evidently sepulchral. In the largest tomb, which 
has a chamber 20 feet square, were two double axes and two libation vases. 
The arrangement was peculiar. To the right of the entrance was a raised 
stone platform into which the pit which formed the burial cist was cut; 
along the outer face of this platform and around the remaining sides of the 
chamber ran ledges,.and a pier jutted out from the back wall, decorated in 
front with a column in low relief. It is suggested that this chamber was 
used for some memorial function. (Nation, November 10, 1910, p. 455; 
CLLR. XXIV, 1910, pp. 262-263.) On the summit of the hill of Jukta, 
where the grave of Zeus was supposed to be, there are indications that he 
was worshipped as a healing god. (G. Karo, Arch. Anz. 1910, col. 148.) 

GOURNIA.— The Excavation of the Cemetery. — In the spring of 
1910, R. B. SeaGerR discovered and partially excavated the cemetery of 
Gournia, Crete. It dates from the periods known as Middle Minoan HI 
and Late Minoan I. About one hundred and fifty graves were opened, in 
which the bodies were placed in large jars. The bones were well preserved. 
(G. B. G., The Museum Journal, University of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, p. 7.) 
At Vrocastro, two hours west of Gournia, Miss E. H. Hall carried on 
excavations which showed a continued occupation of the site from the 
beginning of the Middle Minoan period to the eighth century B.c. Some 
extraordinary idols belong to post-Minoan times. (G. Karo, Arch. Anz. 
1910, col. 154.) See p. 73. 
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LATO.— Remains of the Greek Town.— The ruins of the Greek 
town of Lato, at Goulas, on the Gulf of Mirabello, have been excavated 
under the direction of the French School. Roman and Byzantine as well 
as Minoan remains are wholly lacking. Picturesquely situated on the 
western edge of a crater-shaped mountain, the town occupies two heights, 
with its agora in the saddle between them. On one isa large oil factory, 
perhaps belonging to the municipality, and on the other a temple with 
naos and pronaos but no columns, like the Pythium at Gortyna. Its walls 
are standing to the height of 3 m., and the large altar in front of the pro- 
naos remains. A group of houses was found on a terrace at the eastern 
edge of the crater. (Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 404-405.) 

PALAIKASTRO.— A Hymn of the Curetes.— In B.S.A. XV (ses- 
sion 1908-09) are three articles devoted to an inscription discovered in the 
third season of the excavations at Palaikastro, Crete, among the débris of a 
Hellenic temple. The inscription is a hymn addressed to Zeus of Dicte by 
the Curetes. Miss J. E. HARRISON (pp. 308-338; 8 figs.) contributes ‘The 
Kouretes and Zeus Kouros. A Study in Pre-historic Sociology.’ She dis- 
cusses ‘The Kouretes as Aacuoves and IpdzoAo,’ ‘The Kouretes as Magi- 
cians, as Mavres and Metallurgists,’ ‘The Kouretes as armed “Opynoripes,’ 
‘The Kouretes as ®vAaxes and Iadotpodoau,’ ‘Zagreus and the Thunder- 
Rites,’ ‘The Kouros as Year-God,’ and in connection with this (a) the 
Salii, Mamurius Veturius and Anna Perenna, and ()) the Young Sun-god 
and Zagreus, and finally ‘The Kouretes as "Opysodavrau.” R. C. BosaNQquEet 
(pp. 339-356; pl.) publishes the text of the hymn, which was inscribed on 
two sides of the same stone, apparently because the first copy was so poor 
that a second had to be made. , Bosanquet adds discussions of ‘ The Cult of 
Diktaean Zeus,’ and ‘The Cult of the Kouretes,’ and a ‘ Note on Lines 20-26. 
The Horai and the Age of Innocence.’ On pp. 356-365, GILBERT MurRRAY 
gives a restored text of the hymn, with translation and commentary. A|- 
though the inscription itself is probably not earlier than 200 a.p., the hymn, 
in a cultured, poetical xorwy with a few Dorisms, should be dated probably 
not tar from 300 B.c. The restored text, in Professor Murray’s metrical 
arrangement, reads : 

Id, 

Méy.ore Kotpe, yatpé por, 
Kpéme, ravxparés ydvous, 
BéBaxes 

Sdaiudvwy aywuevos * 
Alxrayv és éviavtov Ep- 

we kal yéya0u wodra, 


Tap Toe Kpéxouev waxtioe ARS ee 


Ve ee 
pelEavres du avnNotory, Lu eee i aees 
kal oTavTes deldouev TEdY LISS piles ue 
dul Boudy edepeg. PROGR 
"Id, x.7.X. 
“Eva ydp oé, 1aid’ &uBporoy, ONDE Ea a 
domd[npopor Tpopies | ADD hbk BBR pec 
map ‘Péas \aBdvres 1éda Oe ee! hd ase 
Vas 


k[povovres améxpuwar |. 17 SARE ee Sade 
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E hives Kets Ne 
Ta|s kadds’ Ao(d)s. U pega, SS. 
"Ié, KT, 
[“Qpac dé Bp |Uov xarfros Dee eS OG, Saal bet, 
kal Bpoto(v)s Aika karnxe ET py EN J pe A 
[wavra 7 dypu dude je CO BOERS eres Sob 
a pirodBos Eipyva. GEES AG pases kl 
"Id, K.7.d. 
“Alu Odpe, xés ora ]uvia alg Nd yap Ml BUS 
kai 06p evox é[s woluna SAILS) coos CO LE RAW, 
Kés Aji |a kapw&v Odpe, hip LUNG, ee Td 
kés Tedeo[ Pdpous oluBrous |. Le ee ARS ao 
"Id, x.7.X. 
[ Odpe és] woAnas ducer Uy Se ae a? 
kés movTopdpo(v)s vaas  ~ LAE TRS, cio 89) 
Odpe Kés v[ éovs trod Jelras ie CoO wae AU: 
Obpe kés Oducy kL addr]. lg anaes ERE Eat 


PHAESTUS.— The Excavations of 1909.—In Boll. Arie, IV, 1910, 
pp- 165-183 (12 figs.), L. PeErNnrerR and A. Minro report upon the excava- 
tions at Phaestus in 1909. Work was carried on at two points, in the 
paved court west of the palace, where a rectangular cistern and a round 
pit were found; and on the northeast slope of the acropolis, where three 
buildings were explored. These were the house in which the disk with 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions was found, a portico, and a third building, all 
of which formed an annex to the palace. The house of the disk was not 
inhabited after Middle Minoan III, but the other two were in use in Late 
Minoan I. Early Minoan remains were found under all of these buildings. 
A stairway of eighteen steps leads down from the east court of the palace 
to the portico. East of the portico rich deposits of Middle Minoan vases 
were found which are described by Minto. The Greek walls of fortification 
were followed for a considerable distance and excavated. 

PSHEIRA.— The Excavations of 1907.—In Anthropological Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, III, 1910, pp. 1-38 (9 pls. ; 
19 figs.), R. B. Seager reports upon his excavations on the island of Pseira 
in the Gulf of Mirabello, Crete, in 1907. The town was settled in the Early 
Minoan II period, was destroyed in Middle Minoan I, and not resettled until 
Middle Minoan III. In late Minoan I it was again destroyed and the island 
abandoned. Its greatest prosperity was during Middle Minoan III and Late 
Minoan I, when it was more important than Gournia. The best preserved 
houses date from the latter period. They were built of roughly squared 
blocks of stone in tiers on the side of the hill with stone slabs for floors and 
interior stone stairways, but were rarely more than two stories high in any 
place. Three rooms in one building were filled with round pebbles to a 
depth of 50 cm., probably sling stones. In another house part of a plaster 
figure of a woman painted blue, white, and yellow, was discovered. The 
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vases were as a rule badly broken, but some fine specimens were found 
including a few of the Palace style. These must date from the end of the 
Late Minoan I period and must have come from Cnossus. They prove that 
Late Minoan I and II overlap, and that while Palace style vases were be- 
ing made at Cnossus, Late Minoan I vases were still being made at Pseira. 
About one hundred and fifty stone vases and lamps were found, mostly well 
preserved. The cemetery of the town was on the southeast side of the 
island. Thirty-three graves were opened. 

TYLISUS.— Recent Discoveries. — The Middle and Late Minoan 
remains excavated at Tylisus, Crete, indicate the great wealth of the lord 
of this place. A bronze statuette of a youth standing in an attitude of 
adoration is far the best piece of Minoan bronze yet known. Metal work- 
ing’ appears here as one of the manorial industries. Some of the bronze 
vessels and other objects are of astonishing size. The pottery vases have 
the usual marine and floral designs. (G. Karo, Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 150- 
151.) 

DELOS. — The Excavations of 1909.—In C. R. Acad. Insc.. 1910, 
pp. 289-314 (plan; 7 figs.), M. HoLtLeaux reports upon the excavations 
at Delos during the summer of 1909. Several sites already partly known 
were examined. The small temple on the highest terrace below the Cyn- 
thian hill dates from the second century B.c. and was probably dedicated 
to several Egyptian divinities, not to Sarapis alone. Near the retaining 
wall to the south archaic female statuettes of terra-cotta, Corinthian vases, 
and a small sphinx seem to indicate that in early times a sanctuary of some 
female deity was located here. Below the temple, to the west, was a colon- 
nade, and west of that a paved road terminating in front of a small build- 
ing. The small temple found in 1881 north of the temple of the Egyptian 
divinities is still unidentified. The large court farther north belonged to 
the sanctuary of the Syrian gods. From its north side a great stairway 
led down to the temple of the Cabiri, which was found to have certain 
peculiarities. It had a colonnade on one side only, consisting of Doric 
columns crowned with an Ionic entablature, and the inscription pub- 
lished in B.C.H. VII, p. 364, was cut on the architrave. The medallions 
found in 1882 were used to decorate the interior. An inscription found in 
the little theatre north of the great stairway proves that it was dedicated 
towards the end of the second century B.c. by the priest of Hague Aphro- 
dite. The only separate find of importance was part of a large seated cult 
statue, nude to the waist, broken in several pieces. This may be a Syrian 
Baal. South of the agora the buildings seem to have been chiefly shops; 
but below were remains of earlier structures containing quantities of geo- 
metric and Melian vase fragments. Two small bronze figures of men have 
their hands bound behind their backs. In the rock were wells and other 
cuttings probably of neolithic date. A hoard of Roman bronze coins proves 
that this site was occupied in late times. Work was begun on the “ Oikos 
of the Naxians,” as it is provisionally called, which is on the site of one of 
the oldest constructions in Delos. In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 153- 
193, I. N. Svoronos publishes the hoard of coins. There are 3797 of them 
extending from Claudius the Goth, 268-270, to Constantine II, 335-340. 
776 date from the reign of Licinius, and 2478 from that of Constantine 
the Great. 


| 
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The Excavations of 1910.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 521-524, 
P. Rousset describes the excavations at Delos in June and July, 1910. 
The southern and western limits of the sanctuary of the Egyptian divinities 
were reached and a number of dedications found, among which appeared 
the names of three new priests of Sarapis and a new divinity, YAPEIO$. 
West of the exedra of Midas another Egyptian sanctuary was found. There 
are various structures within a rectangular space including a small temple 
oriented from north to south with an open vestibule and a cistern. A stair- 
way led down to a quay on the Inopus. The sanctuary of the Syrian deities 
was also completely cleared. 

GYTHIUM.— A Spartan Epitaph.— In “E¢. “Apy. 1910, pp. 53-56 
(fig.), P. E. Rizaxos publishes a panelled marble stele found at Gythium, 
which bears an elegiac epitaph to a Spartan woman of the second or third 
century of ourera. The form Aapov, as vocative of Aapw, is peculiar. 

LACONIA. — Topography.— In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-09), pp. 
158-176 (12 figs.), A. J. B. Wace and F. W. Hastucx describe, with some 
discussion, the historical geography and antiquities of east-central Laconia 
(the Eurotas valley and the eastern coast). The sites discussed are Helos, 
Palaia, and Pleiai, Geronthrai (modern Geraki), Selinos (probably at the 
modern Nerotrivi),-Glyppia (perhaps modern Kosma), Marios (modern 
Mari), Zarax, where remarkable ruins of fortifications exist, Kyphanta 
(Kyparissi), and Prasiai or Brasiai (probably Plaka, the port of Leonidi). 

MOUNT OSSA. — A Cave of the Nymphs. — In B.S.A. XV (session 
1908-09), A. J. B. Wack and M. S. Tuompson describe a cave on the 
northwest side of Mount Ossa, to which they were directed by Mr. Kostis 
Phrangopoulos of Pournari. Here were found many fragmentary stelae, 
most of which bore inscriptions of a line or two at top or bottom. The 
rest of the surface was probably once painted. Eight more or less frag- 
mentary inscriptions, all dedications to the Nymphs, are published. They 
have now been brought to the museum at Larissa. Other finds include 
broken pottery and terra-cotta figurines of the fourth and third centuries 
B.C., a bronze ring with a representation of Eros with a bow, and a copper 
Thessalian coin of the Antonine Age. 

MOUNT PATERAS. — Ereneia. — In “Ed. ‘Ap. 1910 pp. 151-157 
(2 figs.), J. S. Larres describes the ruins of a strong wall and other 
ancient remains on the north slope of Mount Pateras in the northern, 
mountainous region of the Megarid, on the direct line between Megara and 
Thebes. He argues that this must be the site of the ancient Ereneia, men- 
tioned by Pausanias, I, 44,4 and 5. Leake placed it at Kountoura (Palai- 
ochori), which seems too far east and has no ancient remains. Two square 
Megarian towers, 2.5 km. to the east of the walls in question, seem to indi- 
eate that the ancient boundary between the Megarid and Attica was some- 
what farther to the east than it is placed in the Karten von Aittika. 

PALAIOMYLOS. — Early Pottery.—In B.S.A. XV (session 1908— 
09), p. 371, is a brief report of excavations by Messrs. Wace, Thompson, 
and T. E. Peet at Palaiomylos, near Lianokladi, in the Spercheus valley. 
They found well-marked strata, in the lowest of which were sherds of the 
“red and white” ware akin to, though of finer style than, that which has 
been found in Thessaly and Phocis. In the stratum above this, the pottery 
is of the “black lustre” style similar to that found at Orchomenus by 
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Professor Furtwangler. The pottery of the third and topmost stratum was 
of a type hitherto unknown, a reddish brown hand-made ware with black 
geometric patterning, which the excavators are disposed to regard as con- 
temporaneous with Late Minoan III. 


PHTHIOTIC THEBES.—Megarian Bowls.—In “Ed. “A px: 1910, 


pp. 81-94 (pl.), A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS publishes a series of interesting 
fragments of Megarian bowls found by him in 1907, in trial excavations on 
the site of Phthiotic Thebes. The bowls are decorated with reliefs depicting 
scenes from Homer, the figures being identified by names. The scenes in- 
clude: the metamorphoses of Odysseus’ companions ; Odysseus building his 
raft, his departure from Calypso, and his shipwreck; the feasting of the 
suitors and the meeting of Odysseus and his nurse ; Thetis bringing the new 
armor to Achilles; Menelaus and Patroclus; the wounding of Menelaus (?) ; 
the exploits of Diomedes (?) ; and perhaps scenes from the “IA/ov Hépots. 

PIRAEUS.— Grave Monuments. —In “Ed. ’Apy. 1910, pp. 65-84 
(14 figs.), J. Cu. DRAGATSES publishes thirty-four grave monuments found 
in different parts of Piraeus and an inscription in honor of the Emperor 
Hadrian and mentions the discovery (without important finds) of a number 
of rock-cut graves. The epitaphs give us three new names— Naxuwov, Topyas, 
Oivapov (fem.). Two upraised hands carved in relief upon a columella 
indicate the violent death of the deceased (cf. Wilhelm, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
IV, 1901, pp. 9-17; Bz. G. f. p. 200). 

RHITSONA.— Boeotian Graves.— The contents of six more of the 
Boeotian graves excavated at Rhitséna in 1907-08 are described in detail and 
discussed by P. N. Ure in J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 386-356 (20 figs.). The 
inference seems to be established that proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, and 
Boeotian cylix wares are successive stages of a progressive development. 
(See A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 109.) 

SPARTA.— Excavations in 1909. — The excavations carried on at 
Sparta in 1909 by the British School at Athens are described in B.S.A. 
XV (session 1908-09), pp. 1-157 (frontispiece ; 10 pls.; 38 figs.). R. M. 
Dawkins (pp. 1-4) describes the season’s work and gives a summary of 
results. The work at the Sanctuary of Orthia has been finished, the 
Menelaion has been excavated, and trial pits sunk in various parts of the 
ancient city. These indicate that little of importance is likely to be found 
by any future excavation. R. M. Dawxrns (pp. 5-22; 2 pls.; 4 figs.), de- 
scribes the work in the Sanctuary of Orthia. The walls and the pavement 
of the hieron were uncovered. A trench was made in the theatre from the 
top of the auditorium to the orchestra, and it appears that the building is 
very much destroyed. A:drain about midway between the Roman theatre 
and the city wall was carefully investigated. Various small finds were 
made. <A terra-cotta figurine (B.S.A. XIV, p. 53, Fig. 2 7) found in 1907 
among the débris of votive offerings belonging to the period of the primi- 
tive temple (seventh or eighth century B.c.) formed part of a group repre- 
senting a mother andchild. This may indicate that Eileithyia and Orthia 
shared one shrine. J. P. Droop (pp. 23-39; 2 pls.; 14 figs.) describes and 
discusses the pottery. He gives numerous illustrations of the various classes 
of Laconian ware and one of a vase painted in thick pink pigment on a 
ground of brown glaze. This he regards as an imitation of Attic red- 
figured work. A. M. Woopwarp (pp. 40-106; fig.) publishes and dis- 
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cusses the inscriptions. He discusses at some length the ‘ Age and Standing 
of the Competitors’ in the waudixds aywv, and ‘The Spartan Eponymi in the 
Second Century A.D.,’ constructing a list of fifty-eight certain names of 





Ficurp 2.— Sparta, Menevaion; Leap Figurines (Scare 3: 5). 


Eponymi for the period which begins with 128 a.p. and arriving at 186 a.p. 
as a terminus post quem for the third patronomate of the divine Lycurgus. 
He tabulates the inscriptions of the zaiduxds dywv, the earliest of which be- 
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longs to the fourth century B.c., the latest to the third century a.p. Several 
inscriptions from the late Roman walls and other sites in the city, and six 
from the neighborhood of Sparta are published. These last are, for the 
most part, archaic. ‘Corrections of Inscriptions Published by Fourmont’ 
and ‘Notes on Spartan Inscriptions which have been published already’ 
are added. On p. 107, P. GrLes quotes from Cramond’s Records of Elgin, 
vol. i, p. 91, a Scottish parallel for the patronomate of Lycurgus. 

Fifty pages are devoted to the Menelaion (pp. 108-157; frontispiece ; 
6 pls.; 19 figs.), the shrine of Helen (originally a nature goddess) and 
Menelaus. A. J. B. Wace and M. S. THompson (pp. 108-116) describe 





& 


Figure 38.—Sparta, Menevaion ; Bronze StaTuETte (SCALE NEARLY 3:4). 


the site, the excavations, and the stratification, M. S. THompson the terra- 
cottas (pp. 116-126) and the lead figurines and miscellaneous objects 
(pp. 127-144), A. J. B. Wace (pp. 144-150) the bronzes, and J. P. Droop 
(pp. 150-157) the pottery. The site is on a hill south of Sparta. The 
building is an oblong platform which may have supported a small temple or 
other monument. This platform stood upon another, from which it was 
reached by a ramp, only traces of which remain. A terrace was added 
later on two sides. The date may be the fifth century B.c. The bronzes, 
terra-cottas, and lead figurines (Fig. 2) are numerous and interesting. An 
archaic bronze figure of a woman is especially notable (Fig. 3). The 
pottery found here fills up a period (Laconian II) which is not well repre- 
sented in the series from the Sanctuary of Orthia. Most of these objects 
had evidently been thrown out from the building. Some, however, are 
earlier than the present building, and traces of an earlier structure were 
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found. Some Mycenaean sherds came to light, and some Mycenaean houses 
were found a short distance away. 

STA MARMARA. -— Cretea and the Temple of Parrhasian Apollo. 
— In ’E¢. ’Apx. 1910, pp. 29-36 (6 figs.), K. Kourounrores describes the 
ruins of a small ancient town of Arcadia, including fortifications and the 
foundations of a temple, at Sta Marmara above Isoma, between Megalopolis 
and Mount Lycaeus. These he identifies as the village of Cretea and the 
temple of Parrhasian Apollo mentioned by Pausanias, VIII, 38, 2 and 8. 

TZANI MAGOULA.— Early Settlements. — In B.S.A. XV (session 
1908-09), p. 371, is a brief report of excavations at Tzani Magoula, near 
Sophades, in western Thessaly, carried on by Messrs. Wace, Thompson, and 
EK. T. Peet. No less than eight successive settlements were excavated. The 
stratification is particularly good and will make it possible to correlate this 
with the other prehistoric sites in northern Greece. Among the more im- 
portant finds were two or three nearly complete “red on white” vases from 
the seventh settlement, and a fine collection of bone pins. 


‘ITALY 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909. — A summary of archaeological work in Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia in 1909, by R. DELBRUCK, is.given in Arch. Anz. 1910, 
cols. 172-195 (7 figs.). 

LOCARNO.— Recent Discoveries.—In Bb. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 
159-168, P. BorpEaux describes the contents of certain tombs recently 
discovered at Locarno. These consist of various cups, plates, and small 
vases of terra-cotta bearing potters’ names, e.g. Gelli, Mol, Quinti, Induitionis, 
Candai, Cerinthi, Comunis, Octavi, T. D. phicit, etc.; a strigil inscribed 
Modesi; two bronze saucepans, one inscribed C. S. Enni. Bell., the other 
Cipi. Polybi; a blue glass jug with the name C. Salvi Grati in relief; an 
amphora and acup of bronze; about twenty glass globes, 8 em. in diameter ; 
and certain glass sticks or pins 10 cm. to 18 cm. long, usually twisted into 
spirals, with.a bulge or a ring at each end, perhaps used as hairpins. 

POMPEII. — A Recent Discovery. — A discovery of first-rate impor- 
tance has been made in the neighborhood of Pompeii. Last year excavations 
on a farm close to the Porta Ercolese disclosed the remains of a magnificent 
mansion of more than twenty rooms. The work was resumed this season, 
the volcanic débris being removed to a sufficient depth to reveal the interior 
walls. These were found to be decorated with beautiful fresco paintings, 
many of which represent sculptural works, such as two Bacchantes in light 
drapery, Bacchus and Silenus attended by Satyrs, a priestess, and a dancing 
faun. Of great interest is a series of about nine scenes, which may reproduce 
either a continuous relief composition, such as those which occur on the Ara 
Pacis, or be taken from separate groups by various artists. One of the 
scenes shows a family of father, mother, and son, and an attendant bringing 
a patera to a priestess. Several scenes represent initiations by flagellation 
of female hierophants into the Dionysiac mysteries; the most striking is 
one of a woman, nude to the waist, stooping down with her head in the lap 
of a friend, ready to receive the stripes. Her companion places her hand 
earessingly on the victim’s head, and watches the descending blow with 
terror in her face. Of great beauty is also a woman dancing with castanets, 
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turning her back to the spectator. Finally there is a scene of the initiated, 
seated on a tripod, and arranging her hair, with Cupid holding up a mirror 
for her. (Nation, December 1, 1910, p. 534.) 

ROME. — Acquisitions of the National Museum. — In Boll. Arte, 
IV, 1910, pp. 803-317 (18 figs.), R. PArrBENr discusses the following recent 
‘acquisitions of the National Museum (Museo delle Terme) in Rome: 
1. two heads of Artemis, one dating from the fifth century B.c. and the 
other from Hellenistic times; 2. four portrait heads, two Greek and two 
Roman; 3. fragments of a bronze statue greater than life size, probably of 

. an emperor in military costume, 
perhaps from the mausoleum of 
Hadrian; 4. an architectural frag- 
ment in the shape of a female head 
bearing a tall basket (Fig. 4) from 
a large building; 5. a large marble 
acroterion adorned with leaves and 
flowers; 6. a funeral altar with a 
compartment, originally closed by 
a door below, and a pediment 
above adorned with the bust ‘of 
a woman and two cupids. It is 
inscribed ATIA IVCVNDA. 

Recent Discoveries on the 
Janiculum.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1910, pp. 378-408 (3 plans; 5 pls.; 
fig.), P. GAUCKLER reports the 
results of his latest studies of the 
shrine of the Syrian deities on 
the Janiculum. ‘The Italian gov- 
ernment prevented the continua- 
tion of his excavations, but per- 
mitted certain soundings. The 
sanctuary consisted of an open 

Ficure 4.—Marsie Heap 1x Rome. — temenosin two terraces, an adyton, 
and a pond for sacred fish. The 
temple was pulled to pieces and burnt in 341 a.p., but rebuilt under Julian. 
In its new form it resembled the church of that period. The skull found 
under the altar probably belonged to a victim sacrificed to purify the sanc- 
tuary at the time of its rebuilding. Skeletons found in the enclosure are 
probably those of sacrificed slaves. Three marble heads were found with 
the top of the skull cut off, and this probably indicates the method of sacri- 
fice. The statue of Dionysus with gilded face had the top of the head 
‘removed and then replaced. Only three other gilded marble statues are 
known, and all of them were similarly mutilated. They seem to have 
been connected with an oriental solar cult. This theory will not explain 
all statues which have the top of the head cut off, but it will explain the 
statues of emperors so treated, and the Greek statues so cut in late times. 

A New Portrait of Augustus. — Early in June some workmen found, 
about eight metres below the level of the street, at the corner of the Via 
Labicana and the Via Mecenate, a statue 2.30 m. in height. It is made of 
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two pieces of different quality of marble, only the head and part of the nude 
right arm being of fine Parian marble. It represents the Emperor Augustus 
while still young. He is clad ina tunic and a mantle which covers his head 
and falls in broad folds to his feet. The headis an admirable portrait, with 
calm and dignified expression. (M.P.in R. Arch. XVI, 1910, p. 162, from 
the Journal des Débats, June 26, 1910.) 

SYRACUSE. — Acquisition of Coins by the Archaeological Mu- 
seum. — The Archaeological Museum at Syracuse acquired during the year 
1909-10 80 Greek and 67 Roman coins in addition to a hoard of 273 archaic 
coins from Caltagirone, and a hoard of 1745 late Roman coins from Lipari. 
The most remarkable pieces are a Syracusan gold piece of 15 litre of the 
artist Tinianes; another very rare piece of 50 litre with a horse for the de- 
sign; a new Syracusan gold coin of 50 litre, apparently unique, of the 
time of Timoleon with the head of Apollo on the obverse and a tripod on 
the reverse; a gold stater of Carthage ; a rare archaic silver tetradrachm of 
Catania with a Nike on the obverse and a human-headed lion on the re- 
verse ; two fine tetradrachms of Leontini; and a didrachm of Motya. The 
hoard from Caltagirone dates from the first part of the fifth century B.c. 
and contains 70 coins from Syracuse, 30 from Selinus, 78 from Agrigentum, 
6 from Himera, 68 from Gela, 1 from Camarina, 2 from Leontini, 7 from 
Messana, 4 from Rhegium, 1 from Acanthus, and 6 from Athens. The 
most remarkable are the didrachm from Camarina with a shield on the 
obverse and a plant on the reverse; and the coin from Acanthus. (Boll. 
Arte, IV, 1910, pp. 323-324.) The museum has also received a small col- 
lection of antiquities from Lipari, including prehistoric axes and numerous 
Greek vases. Excavations in the Piazza Minerva, Syracuse, have brought 
to light architectural fragments which prove that the temple of Athena was 
covered with marble tiles. (Jbid. p. 201.) | 3 

VENICE. — A New Seventeenth-century Map of Athens. — In 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 278-285 (2 pls.), A. MicHaAkr is describes a seven- 
teenth-century map of Athens recently discovered by B. Ebhardt in the 
library of St. Mark in Venice. It was made by G. M. Verneda in 1687 
during the Venetian occupation of Athens and is mentioned in a manu- 
script in Vienna. It differs from the plan of the Comte de San Felice pub- 
lished by Fanelli; as well as from that of Coronelli and is more exact, 
though not completely finished. There are thus three plans of Athens 
dating from the year 1687-88. Ebhardt also found bound up in the same 
volume in Venice a second map of Athens which is evidently the original 
of Coronelli’s plan published in Omont’s Athenes au XVII® siecle, Pl. xlv, 
Bet 

VERONA.— The Tomb of a Physician.— In a tomb of the second 
or third century, recently transferred to the museum at Verona, a pair of 
bronze scissors, a wooden box which had contained salves, and various in- 
struments such as pincers and scalpels were found. Some bones, remains 
of incineration, were enclosed in a glass vase which was itself contained in 
a small stone urn. A description of these objects by Dr. Carl Sudhoff 
appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung, May 18, 1910. (S. Ry is Areneeny ty 
1910, -p. 168.) 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. — A review of the archaeological discoy- 
eries and publications in Spain and Portugal from May, 1908, to May, 1910, 
is given by P. Paris in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 280-341 (82 figs.). A vast 
- amount of material for the study especially of prehistoric and Iberian ciy- 
ilization has been discovered and collected, mostly by private individuals, 
but much of it is as yet insufficiently published, and many sites known to be 
rich in remains of these and later epochs invite exploration. At Cogul and 
Cretas (south from Lerida) rock pictures similar to those in the grotto of 
Altamira have been found in the open air. They are painted in black and 
red with occasional engraved outlines, and represent on a small scale cattle, 
deer, and human beings, often with great fidelity, sometimes in linear 
sketches. Although there are traits which suggest Mycenaean art, especially 
in the figures of women, these are much ruder works, analogous rather to 
the rock pictures of northern Africa, and are judged to be from the qua- 
ternary period. In the province of Teruel (S. Aragon) many Iberian 
cemeteries have been studied. At San Antonio a series of underground 
chapel-tombs contained altars, funerary urns, and contemporary Greek and 
native vases. <A collection of weights bearing a great variety of engraved 


and painted designs was made at Calaceite. At Tosal Redo were found - 


rude urns with finger-marked decoration and vases resembling those of the 
Balearic talayots. An unknown bronze object found at Ferreres and now 
in the Louvre consists of two open-work disks or wheels, each composed of 
five small rings enclosed in one larger ring and connected by a vertical 
column growing out of the back of a small horse. It may be a cande- 
labrum or perhaps a solar symbol. A tall, narrow funeral stele found in 
this region is divided by horizontal lines into six zones, in one of which is 


a small mounted warrior, while four others are filled with a lance-head pat- — 


tern. Another funeral stele bearing an important Iberian inscription, 
which had been published but lost again, has now been found at Cretas 
and re-read, with a slight correction. It has the same lance-head pattern. 
Another field rich in prehistoric and Iberian remains lies along the Jalon 


(tributary to the Ebro) on the route between Madrid and Saragossa. A ~ 


number of extraordinary rock-cut dwellings, with long corridors and rooms 
in two stories, have been found near the junction of the Jalon and the 
Blanco, and are supposed to date from the end of the quaternary epoch. 
At Torralba, flint axes were found with the remains of several extinct 
species of animals. Other inhabited grottoes at Atalayo and Somaen 
contained polished stone implements and pottery with beautiful and elab- 
orate geometric designs engraved and filled in with white paste. Mega- 
lithic remains in the form of rows and semicircles of huge upright stones, 
- and Cyclopean walls occur in the same region. One of the “cromlech” 
stones has’ a surface cut into small hollows connected by straight lines. 
The cemeteries here are neolithic. One grave at Monreal de Ariza con- 
tained a skeleton more than six feet tall buried in bare earth, with the 
arms stretched straight at the sides and the head turned to the right. 
Each grave had a hearth beside it as if for charring the body before burial, 
and another small cavity in which perhaps the clothes had been burned. 
At Hoya de los Muertos the burning had apparently been done in a series 
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of long narrow enclosures found filled with ashes and pottery. A new type 
of pottery, huge jars decorated as if with festoons of plated ribbon, was 
found at Sabinar, and, in the neighboring settlement, a single rock pic- 
ture. A new identification of the site of Arcobriga, falsely claimed for 
Arcos, has now been made on a row of hills called Monte Villar. It con- 
sists of three terraces separated by walls of fortification on the lowest of 
which are chiefly poor native habitations, on the second the Roman town, 
and on the highest the acropolis. All the fortifications, including those 
between the parts of the town, are of rude Iberian construction. Of a 
number of stone missiles for catapults found here some weigh as much as 
25 kg. The Roman remains so far found are chiefly buildings, a theatre, 
baths, a forum, and a residence or palace of Pompeian style with painted 
stucco decoration. A very interesting Iberian vase of cylindrical form and 
shape and formal decoration resembles in some detail a Punic altar at 
Malta, and might be called Ibero-Punic. The site of Termes or Ter- 
mantia, the town of the Celtiberic Arevaci second only to Numantia in 
importance, has long been known at Tiermes, an isolated mountain village, 
and it has recently been to some extent explored. There are both a native 
and a Roman town, the former having a remarkably well-defended en- 
trance. No small finds of importance have been made at this time, but 
two beautiful silver paterae with bacchic designs on the handles are known 
to have come from this site. At Villaricos, ancient Baria (on the coast 
south of Cartagena), a spot rich in silver and other mines and never unin- 
habited since the second millennium B.c., a very interesting study has been 
made of the successive epochs of foreign occupation or influence — Sidonian, 
Celtiberic, Carthaginian, Greek, Roman, Christian, Visigothic, and Arabic 
— with the contemporary native development. 

A rich collection of pottery from Zaida (province of Teruel) now in the 
Museum of Saragossa, together with vases from Archena and Higueta, 
which are like those from Elche, shows a distinct characteristic of Iberian 
decoration to be the mingling of geometric motives with severely conven- 
tionalized plant and animal forms, the last sometimes predominating. The 
most notable works of sculpture found in this period were two small 
Venuses, one of bronze and one of marble, both of which have been pub- 
lished and since lost to public knowledge. Among inscribed milestones 
from the Via Augusta (southwestern part) one is dated by both consulship 
and tribunician power of Tiberius, thus fixing the relative dates of those 
two offices. An altar found at Cordova is dedicated to the Portae Gem- 
inae, i.e. Somni (Aen. VI, 893), as a god of prophecy through dreams. 
The rediscovery of four published inscriptions with two new ones relating 
to the Legio VII Gemina, long garrisoned at Leon, adds to the known his- 
tory of that legion. 

Much valuable work has also been done in Portugal, from the palaeo- 
lithic period onward. Most noteworthy is a silver patera from Lameira 
Larga, which gives a new and important version of the myth of Perseus, 
and the middle portion of a statue of a native soldier, with short sword, 
small round shield and short tunic covered with a lozenge pattern. A 
peculiar form of battle-axe occurs on some stelae of warriors and the crescent, 
with or without stars, on Luso-Roman stelae. 
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FRANCE 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909.—In Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 5341-546, E. 
MIcHoN gives a summary of archaeological work in France in 1909. 

AIME (TARANTAISE).— A New Procurator Augusti.—In R. 
- Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 347-349, Tu. Reryacu publishes an inscription from 
Aime (Axima Ceutronum), Tarantaise. It reads: Marti Aug(usto) T. 
Accius T (iti) f(ilius) Quirina Secundus Eburoduni b(eneficiarius) P. Memmi 
Clementis proc(uratoris) Aug(usti) v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito). Item 
templum de suo reno(vavit). This adds a new name to the eight known 
procuratores Augusti of the small province of the Graean Alps. The Ebu- 
rodunum mentioned is without doubt Embrun. The inscription shows the 
existence on the hill of St. Sigismond, where it was found, of a temple of 
Mars. 

CHALON-SUR-SAONE. — A Silver Plate.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1910, pp. 188-194 (3 figs.), A. H&ron pe VILLEFOssE publishes a silver 
plate 12 cm. in diameter found at Chalon-sur-Sadne. About the edge 
modelled in relief are masks, animals, and two reclining human figures. 
A graffito inscription on the under side reads, Z C JF’. A somewhat similar 
plate in the Louvre has the graffito Pitula Proculi. 

MARSEILLES. — Recent Excavations. — Excavations at Fort St.- 
Jean, Marseilles, have brought to light numerous fragments of pottery 
dating from the middle of the seventh century B.c. to late times. The 
earliest sherds are Rhodian, Ionian, Naucratite, and Protocorinthian. In 
the sixth century the Ionian, Cyrenaic, Corinthian, Chalcidian, and early 
Attic styles are represented. Attic ware of the fifth and fourth centuries 
was also found. Iberian pottery with pseudo-Mycenaean decoration, local 
wares, and a few bucchero sherds also came to light. These vase fragments 
prove that Ionian sailors visited the site long before the traditional date of 
the founding of the city. (G. Vasseur, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 422- 
438; 2 pls.) 

PARIS. — Reliefs from the Flower Market. — [In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1910, pp. 270-275 (3 figs.), A. Hfiron pre VILLEFOSSE publishes three reliefs 
and a fragmentary inscription found near the Marché aux Fleurs, Paris. 
The best preserved of the sculptures represents a scene in a shop. 

SENS.— A Mosaic with the Fall of Phaethon.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1910, pp. 615-622, A. HERon DE VILLEFOsSE describes a large Roman 
mosaic found at Sens in March, 1910. The upper part is lost; but in the 
centre a mounted man with whip in hand is trying to seize the bridles of 
four horses which are running away. The horses face the spectator, two 
on the right, and two on the left of the horseman, who is seen in profile. 
He is to be identified as Helios stopping the horses which had run away 
with Phaethon. The broken chariot must have been represented in the lost 
upper part. The artist got his inspiration from Ovid, Met. II, 398f. The 
Seasons were represented in the corners. The mosaic is carefully made and 
dates from the first century A.p. 


BELGIUM 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909.— No striking discoveries were made in 
Belgium, but the following may be noted: Remains of the Stone Age 


a 
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were found in the sandy plains of Limburg (palaeolithic), at Landelies 
(Hainaut), and the grotto of Spy (Namur), with neolithic hut floors at 
St. Georges-sur-Meuse, Verlaine (Liége), and Hesbaye. ‘The hillock 
at Athus (Luxembourg) is found to be not a burial mound, but a defensive 
work. In the cemetery at Treignes (Namur), one hundred and seventy- 
five cinerary graves were opened. The contents included some beautiful 
enamelled fibulae in champlevé work, coins of Nero and Constantine, and 
a large dagger or poniard, with the bronze mountings of the leather belt 
from which it hung. Belgo-Roman sites near Louvain yielded examples 
of moulded glass vessels, a unique earthen saucepan with rounded bottom, 
a baker’s oven, a potter’s shop with heater, etc. At Tongres (Limburg) 
a crematory furnace was found, and some sixteen Frankish skeletons with 
ornaments and other furnishings. The iron casque found the previous year 
in a Frankish grave at Triviéres is now more fully described. It weighs 
746 g. The burial was in the bare earth with no trace of a coffin, and 
accompanied by other arms and weapons of Merovingian type. A deposit 
of coins, from Charlemagne and his descendants of two generations, with 
some ornaments, buried toward the end of the ninth century, perhaps at the 
approach of the Normans, was found in 1906 at Muysen (Brabant), but has 
only now been reassembled. (lL. RENARD-GRENSON, Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 
346-351.) 

PRE-ROMAN MOUNDS AND TRENCHES. —In Z. Ethn. XLII, 
1910, pp. 381-389 (14 figs.), A. and G. Vincent describe some ‘ravinements’ 
of pre-Roman times in Brabant, Hainault, Ardennes, Li¢ge, Luxembourg, 
Eifel, and Lorraine. Trenches, varying in depth, run in parallel lines into 
a mound (or converge in one), in quite complicated series. These cannot 
have been caused by the action of water, nor were they used as military 
works. They are more likely to have been constructed for some peculiar 
religious rites. 

BRUSSELS. — Acquisitions of the Royal Museums.— In Bb. Mus. 
Bruz. II, 1910, pp. 41-43, J. Capart reports the acquisition by the Royal 
Museums at Brussels of part of a Theban wall painting of the New Empire 
representing a banquet scene, and a small funeral monument of the Middle 
Empire representing a deceased man and his wife. 

VAUX-ET-BORSET. — Neolithic Remains. — In 4. Mus. Bruzx. III, 
1910, pp. 67-71 (7 figs.), A, Loz describes the neolithic remains found by 
him in 1909 at Vaux-et-Borset, province of Liége, Belgium. They consist 
of various objects of flint and an abundance of pottery. The objects found 
at seven different hearths are enumerated. The writer proposes to call the 
new settlement Cité Charlier, from the owner of the land. 


SWITZERLAND 


DISCOVERIES IN 1909. — A necropolis examined at Gudo (Ticino) 
proved to be Celtic, with furnishings of bronze, iron, and pottery, similar to 
those found at Giubiasca, now in the museum at Zurich. A Roman grave 
at Sierre (Bernese Oberland), dated in the first half of the first century 
A.D., by coins, vases, and the shape of fibulae, contained a silver buckle of 
form heretofore supposed to belong to the time of the Alemannic and later 
invasions. At Lausanne, on the site of the Cathedral, a shaft sunk 7 m. 
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failed to reach solid rock, and it is evident that a Roman occupation of this 
spot preceded that of the early Christians. At Avenches, the capital of 
the Helvetii, destroyed by the Alemanni, the fragments have been found 
of a relief apparently from the pediment of a cippus, of rough workman- 
ship but unusual subject: two youthful Genii, one with torch and wings, 
the other holding a hammer-like weapon in an attitude of defence; traces 
of color. The ancient city walls have been rebuilt to a certain height, but 
the stones of the crowning course are left lying in the moat where they were 
thrown by the barbarian destroyers, as historical evidence. The quarries 
at La Lance, on the other side of Lake Neuchatel, having been cleared of 
overgrowth, are found in the state in which the Romans left them, with 
half-worked columns, semi-detached blocks, etc. The very fine limestone 
of these quarries may have been used in building several other Roman 
towns in this vicinity, beside Aventicum. Interesting results of further 
work at La Téne include the finding of Roman as well as native iron-age 
remains in the bed of the river which divides the site from the mainland. 
Near Matran (Freiburg) are numerous remains of a Roman villa, and on 


the hill called Bois de Morat, the foundations of a refugium of the Hallstadt - 


period, as shown by the bronze vessels. In the Rhine, just above Basel, a 
Roman bridge has been found at the eastern end of the island of Gewerth, 
and as one was already known at Kaiser-Augst, a short distance above, it 
seems probable that the two were in use at different epochs. A round 
building below Gewerth, which has been washed away by the Rhine within 
the last century, seems from old views and descriptions to have been a mau- 
soleum corresponding in measurements and in having a square basement, 
to the mausoleum at Gaeta of Munatius Plancus, the founder of Augusta 
Rauracorum. Among many finds at Vindonissa (Aargau) may be men- 
tioned: a finely finished bronze faun, 6.5 cm. high, holding a torch and a 
shell laden with fruit; a carefully plastered and covered conduit for drink- 
ing water; remains perhaps of barracks of the XXI and XI legions with 
coins of two periods, from the Republic down to Nerva, and again about 
300 a.p. The intervening centuries are represented by pottery. Local 


bronze and pottery manufactures are in evidence, the latter imitating Gallic — 


glazed ware. Another fragment was found of the large cult vessel at the 
museum of Mainz, which was tentatively ascribed to the Mithra cult, but 
is now seen to belong to the god Sabazius. Detailed accounts of these and 
many other finds are published in various Swiss periodicals. (O. ScHUL- 
THESS, Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 352-368.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — An Attic Grave Stele. —In Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1910, 
. cols. 1-4 (fig.), H. WiInNEFELD publishes the upper part of an Attic grave 
stele recently acquired by the Berlin museum. Near the lower edge of the 
stone are two rosettes above which is an inscription illegible, except for the 
name Demarchia and part of the deme name Alopece. Above this is a 
moulding crowned with a palmette ornament upon which appears a siren 
standing between two seated women mourners. 

A Marble Relief from Rome. — In Ber. Kunsts. XX XII, 1910, cols. 50- 
51 (@ figs.), B. Schroder describes a marble relief from Rome representing 
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one of the Dioscuri standing beside his horse, recently acquired by the 
Berlin museum. It had formed part of a monument, of which one of the 
slabs representing an archaistic Zeus, was already in the museum. 

Silver Medallions.— In Ber. Kunsts. XXXI, 1910, cols. 302-306 (6 
figs.), K. Ree@iine publishes six large silver medallions acquired by the 
Berlin museum in 1909 from the Weber collection in Hamburg. The 
earliest dates from the time of Domitian, and the latest from Crispus. 

Bronze Lamps. —In Ber. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, cols. 309-314 (3 figs.), 
K6stER publishes two bronze lamps recently acquired by the Berlin 
museum. One is Roman in the shape of a duck; and the other, of Hellen- 
istic date from Egypt, of an acanthus leaf design with the hole for the 
admission of the oil, protected by a cover shaped like a helmet. 

BONN. — Recent Finds on the Site of the Roman Camp. — In Rém.- 
Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 33 f. (2 figs.), H. Lenner reports the finding of 
two large statue-bases in an excellent state of preservation, on the site of the 
Roman camp near Bonn. One dating from 218-222 a.p., supported the 
statue of Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius Severus; the other, dating 
from 203, bore a statue of Caracalla. The finding of a third fragment of a 
base leads Lehner to believe that a third statue, that of Septimius Severus, 
was originally dedicated with the others, aud he identifies a large head of 
Carian marble previously found in the same neighborhood as belonging to 
' the statue of Septimius Severus. , 

Meeting of the Verbdnde fiir Altertumsforschung. — A joint meet- 
ing of the northwestern and southwestern German Verbdnde fiir Altertums- 
forschung, was held at Bonn, March 29 to April 1, 1910. Abstracts of 
the papers read are published by E. KrUGER in Rém.-Germ. Kb. II, 1910, 
pp. 48 ff. 

COBLENZ.— A Bronze Statuette of Mercury. — In Réim.-Germ. Kb. 
III, 1910, pp. 73 f. (fig.), A. GuENTHER reports the finding of a bronze 
statuette of Mercury near Coblenz. The statuette is 13 cm. long and is 
well preserved, though the right foot and part of the left hand with cadu- 
ceus are missing; a chlamys falls over the left arm; otherwise the figure is 
nude. The workmanship is fairly good, though evidently late provincial. 

EBERSTADT.— A Roman Grave.— A Roman grave was recently dis- 
covered near Eberstadt, containing a bow] of terra sigillata ware, two earthen 
jugs, a bronze handle in the form of two dolphins supporting the bust of a 
woman, and some other objects. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 50 ff. ; fig.) 

FRANKFORT. — Antiquities. — Besides the Staedel Museum, the 
Liebighaus, and the Stiadtisches Museum, Frankfort possesses a small collec- 
tion of interesting antiquities in room XII of the Museum of Decorative 
Arts. A list of the objects there exhibited is given by S. R., R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, pp. 165 f. 

GLADBACH.— A Roman Column with Reliefs.— A fragment of a 
so-called Jupiter column measuring 65 cm., upper diameter 25 cm., lower 
diameter 28 cm., was recently unearthed near Gladbach. The column 
apparently dates from the third century and is adorned with reliefs repre- 
senting the figures of eight deities, in two rows, placed above one another. 
(Rom.-Germ. Kb. 1910, pp. 71 f.; fig.) 

KELLMUNZ.— Excavation of the Roman Fort. — Further excava- 
tions conducted on the site of the late Roman fort at Kellmiinz (Coelius 
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Mons), Bavaria, revealed the existence of five semicircular towers on the 
east side, the back wall of which is formed by the wall of the fort itself. 
The coins all point to the era of Constantine’s sons. (J. LinpErR, Rém.- 
Germ. Kb. IIT, 1910, pp. 82 f.; plan.) 

MAINZ. — Latin Inscriptions. — Seven new Latin inscriptions, mostly 
fragmentary, are published by KOrBER in Lt6m.-Germ. Kb. LI, 1910, pp. 

2 ff., among them some marking soldiers’ graves, one an early Christian 
tombstone, another an altar-base. 

The Germanisch-Rémisches Central-Museum.—In R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, pp. 164 f.,is a very appreciative account (by Louis R&aAv, from Chron. 
Arts) of the museum at Mainz. The rich collections of this admirably 
organized museum are arranged in three divisions: Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties, Roman Antiquities, and Merovingian and Carolingian Antiquities. 

MARIENBAUM.— A Terra-cotta Statuette of Venus. — In Rém.- 
Germ. Kb. IIT, 1910, p. 58 (fig.), P. Srerner reports the finding of a 
terra-cotta statuette of Venus, recently unearthed near Marienbaum (near 
Xanten). The statuette is 21.5 cm. high, is entirely nude, and belongs to 
the type of the Venus di Medici. 

METZ. — Roman Cinerary Urns. — Two Roman cinerary urns have 
recently been found near Metz, one of limestone, the other a beautiful two- 
handled urn of alabaster with the hd ending in an ornamental knob. 
Height of urn 54 cm. Both were found in a limestone chest divided into 
two parts by a slab. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. ITI, 1910, p. 49; fig.) 

NIEDEREMMEBEL. — A Latin Inscription. — In Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 
1910, pp. 81 f., E. KrtG@rer publishes a fragmentary inscription recently 
found near Nisdeveminell dedicated to Mercury, whose shrine must have 
been situated in that neighborhood. 

OBERADEN. — Further Excavation of the Roman Camp. — In 
Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 36 ff. (plan), A. Baumand G. KropaTscHECK 
report on the excavations of 1909 at the Roman camp at Oberaden (see 
A.J.A. XIII, p. 369). Numerous pits were discovered, the contents of 
some of which point to a prehistoric settlement. Parallel with the via 
principalis were seven streets. From the west gate to the bend of the 
northwest wall there are three towers; on the northwest side six towers. 
The south wall of the camp was determined for a distance of 230 m. 
West of the praetorium a building was discovered measuring 32.50 by 
58.50 m.; another nearer the west wall was only partially excavated. An 
examination of the eastern half of the camp revealed the existence of four 
buildings of equal dimensions, 20 m. x 29.50 m., all probably barracks. 
All datable finds belong to the period of Drusus; they include six tongs, 
finger-rings, a dagger with iron sheath, a bronze phallus-amulet, coins mostly 
of “ Nemausus ” coinage; also eight new sigilla stamps. 

SAALBURG. — Recent Finds on the Herzberg. — On the Herzberg, 
east of the Saalburg, a collection of Roman tools and-arms was recently dis- 
covered, consisting of swords, double axes, a ploughshare, chisels, ete. — in 
all twenty-five objects. (H. Jacospy, Rim.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 83 f.) 

XANTEN. — Excavation of Vetera. — Excavations conducted during 
1909 on the site of the Roman camp of Vetera brought to light remains of 
the porta principalis sinistra, corsisting of traces of wooden pillars resting on 
a foundation of tufa. Traces of two earlier Augustan camps were found, 
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evidently but temporary camps which would have been followed by the 
building of permanent structures on the Elbe if Augustus had been success- 
ful in his German campaigns and had added that province to the Empire. 
To the east of the Claudian-Neronian camp remains of a Roman settle- 
ment were discovered. In the arena of Birten the existence of a row of 
wooden pillars was determined, surrounding the entire arena and bearing 
the podium of the seats. (H. Lenner, Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 54 ff.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRIA IN 1909. — In Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 
369-384, F. LOHR gives a summary of the archaeological work done in 
Austria in 1909. 

POLA.— Recent Discoveries. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Bei- 
blatt, cols. 95-106 (8 figs.), A. Gnrrs reports upon recent discoveries at Pola 
and in its vicinity. At Fasana remains of a pottery belonging to C. Laeca- 
nius Bassus were found. At ValS. Pietro the foundations of a rectangular 
building, 25 m. wide and 29.5 m. long, with a portico 3.8 m. wide on three 
sides were uncovered. The great number of amphorae found in it stamped 
with the name of Bassus make it probable that this was the warehouse in 
Pola where the products of the factory at Fasana were kept. The building 
dates from the second century A.p. An examination of the foundations of 
the church of S. Giovanni shows that it stands on the site of an early Chris- 
tian basilica which had been preceded by a Roman building. Excavations 
in the amphitheatre prove that the original structure was built in the mid- 
dle of the first century A.D. and enlarged towards the end of the second 
century. 2 

DISCOVERIES IN HUNGARY IN 1909. — Excavations and chance 
discoveries at many Roman and some barbarian sites in Pannonia and Dacia 
are briefly reported by G. v. FINALy in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 384-391. The 
only limes camp studied was that of Leanyvar, opposite Brigetio. Among 
- the notable finds are the following: At Balassa puszta, a large and finely 
colored mosaic floor; at Dunapentele, twenty iron helmets in one room, 
inscriptions with the names of deities, Diana Tratina, Deus Sol Aelagabalus, 
Deus Azizus, Mercurius lucrorum potens, and a fourth example of the in- 
scription of Commodus about protecting the Danube frontier with forts and 
garrisons; at Dunavesce, in a church of the eleventh century, the grave of 
Arpid (d. 907), founder of the line of native Hungarian kings; in the bed 
of the Save at Szeged (Siscia), coins from Domitian to Constantine ; in 
Transylvania, at Karlsburg (Apulum), Roman baths and houses, a Mith- 
raeum and a temple of Nemesis; at Maros portus, small bronze statuettes 
of a satyr with horse’s hoofs and an Aphrodite tying her girdle; at Thoren- 
burg, Dacian (?) as well as Roman remains; a number of newly found 
Roman sites. 


RUSSIA 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1909.— A summary of 
archaeological work in Russia in the year 1909, which was especially fruit- 
ful, is given by B. PHarMAKOwsky in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 195-244 (43 
figs.). The more important discoveries were the following: In a very 
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ancient tumulus near Ul, in the Kuban region of the Caucasus, which 
perhaps dates from the third millennium B.c., a clay model of a wagon was 
found, and one of a dwelling in the form of a wagon top, with two windows 
and with outlines of wheels on the sides. In a “Scythian ” tumulus of the 
sixth century B.c., the burial chamber was constructed of wood. Here the 
usual skeletons and trappings of sacrificed horses and many beautiful small 
ornaments and implements of gold, silver, etc., were found. ‘Two bronze 
pole-tips in the form of a conventionalized griffin’s head (?) with apotropaic 
eye, and other symbols, may have decorated the funeral car. ‘The preva- 
lence of animal designs and the skilful use and combination of metals are 
to be noted. At Tanais, on an island at the mouth of the Don, the graves 
beneath the tumuli are dug deep into the ground and are lined with reeds. 
Here the flesh of the horses was put into the grave. The Attic pottery is 
late red-figured and black-glaze ware, and other objects are of the fourth and 
third centuries B.c. At Panticapaeum (Kertch), sculpture and inscrip- 
tions occur and the remains of pottery, lamps, glass, etc., are Hellenistic and 
Roman. A bowl inscribed [du]@atis Aids ZwrHpos carries this use of 
duporis much farther back than does the Htym. Mag. A mound called 
Tchmyrew, in the Crimean district of Melitopol, although plundered in an- 
tiquity, yielded a rich harvest. Ten beautiful silver vases, of the finest Greek 
work of the fourth and third centuries, were found packed in earth in a 
little niche in the wall. The ornamentation includes palmette friezes with 
horned masks and fanciful winged figures, a Nereid riding a hippocamp, 
water birds catching fish, ete. A pair of gold earrings have each nineteen 
little birds hung on chains and others perched on the saddle-shaped tops. 
On the island of Berezani two periods of occupation appear; one of the 
seventh to sixth centuries B.c., with various kinds of pottery of Ionic origin ; 
and one of the sixth to fifth centuries, with Attic black and red-figured 
styles. In one early grave, a bird was buried on the breast of the body. The 
Olbian bronze fish are found here, one in the form of a plaice, which seems 
to be older than the usual dolphin. A sixth century lamp has the metrical 
graflito: as Avxvov cil Kat paivw O[eota]w KévOpwroocw. Excavations inthe 
lower town of Olbia, between the river Hypanis and the western bluff on 
which the upper town lay, have been carried down through five strata, and 
others remain below. The lowest of these five, belonging to the late Hel- 
lenistic epoch, second to first centuries B.c., was burnt by the Goths, about 
50 B.c. It contains a large peristyle building, of a type developed about 
150-100 B.c., with Hellenistic-Doric capitals, which has a large altar sup- 
porting a tripod in the centre of the court and seems to have been a public 
building of some kind. It is analogous to the prytaneum at Priene. The 
strong supporting wall which bounds it on the south may have belonged 
to an ecclesiasterion. The four other strata are less well “preserved. The 
necropolis, especially the older graves, gave important results. In the gov- 
ernment of Perm, Ural Mountains, with other silver objects, partly Oriental, 
two Sassanid bowls were found, with notable designs. One represents the 
siege of a castle of several stories by a band of mounted knights; the other 
a god seated on a low divan and being entertained by dancers and musicians 
seated cross-legged. A pointed amphora is here shown suspended from 
crossed poles as if over a fire. Hearts, roses, and a flying Cupid are scat- 
tered over the background. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


CAERWENT.— Excavations from 1907 to 1909. — In Archaeologia, 
LXI, 1909, pp. 565-582 (plan; pl.; 7 figs.), T. Asupy, A. E. Hupp, and 
F. Kine describe the excavations at Caerwent (Venta Silurum) in 1907 and 
1909. The Basilica and the Forum were completely cleared. The latter 
was an open rectangle 107 feet by 101 feet, with an ambulatory on three 
sides and the Basilica on the north side. It was entered by a gate from 
the highroad 15 feet 8 inches wide. Walls of the Basilica are still pre- 
served in places to a height of ten feet above the foundations, and there are 
remains of a rough pink stucco on the outside 11 inches thick. The south 
aisle had an open arcade towards the Forum. Coins show that the build- 
ing was in use from the first to the fifth century a.p. Some rooms sup- 
posed to belong to House No. XV n proved to belong to No. V n, which 
was a later addition differently oriented; and some additions were made 
to Houses Nos. XIII and XIV. A line of water-pipes which had been of 
wood with iron collars was traced a considerable distance, although the 
wood had disappeared. Jbid. LXII, 1910, pp. 1-20 (plan; 9 figs.), the same 
authors describe the excavations of 1908. Houses Nos. XVII n, XVIII n, 
XIX N, and XX N were uncovered as well as a temple lying south of No. 
XVII N. It stood on a podium in the northern part of the enclosure. Its 
cella was 20 feet by 19 feet 6 inches with an apse in the middle of the 
north side. All of its walls were massive and well built. A small rect- 
angular building, Block L nN, consisting of one room, has not yet been iden- 
tified. In a pit eleven feet below the surface was found a small and very 
primitive statuette of a seated goddess of sandstone. 

CORBRIDGE.— The Excavations of 1909 and 1910. — In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 2138-215, F. J. HAVERFIELD describes the discoveries 
at Corbridge, the ancient Corstopitum, in 1909. The excavations were 
carried on chiefly north of the area excavated in 1908 and the buildings 
found were small and poorly preserved. Three discoveries of some import- 
ance were made: (1) a clay-built kiln containing a piece of iron weighing 
over 350 pounds, perhaps an anvil; (2) an interesting aqueduct formed of 
a stone water-channel laid on a clay embankment; (3) two massive porti- 
coes belonging to the granaries excavated in 1908. Samian ware, some 
dating from the first century a.p., was found in considerable abundance. 
An interesting find was a mould for making terra-cotta plaques, upon which 
a Romano-Celtic deity with a wheel was represented. In Cl. R. XXIV, 
1910, p. 263, there is a brief report of the excavations carried on from July 
to September, 1910. The most important discovery was an elaborately carved 
Roman altar with figures of Fortuna and Cupid, dedicated to Jupiter Doli- 
chenus, Brigantia Caelestis, and Salus (Augusti). The eastern half of the 
Forum has been explored and found to consist of one long narrow chamber, 
beyond which on the east are remains of roughly constructed buildings of 
the fourth century. The line of the main road to the north with a ditch 
containing early pottery has been traced here. 

DESBOROUGH.—A Late Celtic Mirror.—In Archaeologia, LXI, 
1909, pp. 329-346 (2 pls.; 13 figs.), R. A. Smirm publishes a late Celtic 
mirror found at Desborough in 1908 during excavation for ironstone. It 
is of kidney form 9; inches high and 10} inches wide and has a handle 6 
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inches long. Its back is engraved with a delicate scroll pattern. It closely 
resembles a mirror found at Birdlip, Gloucestershire, in 1879, and dates from 
the second century B.c. The writer describes other mirrors of the same 
period and discusses a fibula dating from La Tene III found in the same 
field. 

DUMPTON GAP.—A Late Celtic Village.—In Archaeologia, LXI, 
1909, pp. 427-488 (8 plans; pl.; 8 figs.), H. Hurp describes the excavation 
of a late Celtic settlement at Dumpton Gap, 1907-1909. <A fosse 20 feet 
feet wide surrounded the village and there were numerous V-shaped trenches 
to carry off surface water. <A rectangle, 49 yards by 37 yards, with a cir- 
cular enclosure at the southeast end was uncovered, as were several oval 
pits. Five or six skulls and other bones, a hunting-spear, a loom weight, 
a hand comb, a bracelet, and many fragments of pottery were found. The 
vases were all wheel made, although some of them were very coarse. The 
writer also describes the late Celtic remains at Broadstairs and at Rum- 
fields, St. Peters. 

GOLDHANGER and CANBWDON.— Exploration of Red Hills. — 
In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 66-96 (11 figs.), H. Witmer and F. W. 
READER describe the excavation of Red Hills at Goldhanger and Canewdon 
in 1908 and 1909 (see A.J.A. XIII, p. 872). No satisfactory evidence to 
explain them was found. Notes are added by E. T. Newron on the animal 
remains; and by A. H. Lyaux on the wood specimens. W. F. PETriz 
argues that they were places where kelp was burned for soda. The theory 
is discussed by J. H. B. JENKINS. ; 

HAMPSHIRE. —Recent Discoveries.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 96-100 (pl.), W. DALE reports the discovery in 1909 of neolithic 
flint flakes at Norman Court Farm near Clatford in the upper valley of 
the Test; also a bronze dagger and bone needle found in a barrow at Ib- 
worth. 

ICKLINGHAM. — Striated Flints. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, 
pp. 238-248 (2 pls.), R. Smrr publishes a series of striated flints of neolithic 
date from Icklingham, Suffolk. Finding by actual test that the scratches 
cannot be produced even by a steel tool, he accepts the theory of Dr. Allen 
Sturge, who possesses the largest collection of these flints, that the striations 
were caused by ice. He discusses briefly man’s existence in the Ice Age. 

LARGS.— A Bronze Age Cemetery. —In Archaeologia, LXII, 1910, 
pp- 239-250 (4 figs.), R. Munro describes a number of cinerary urns dating 
from the Bronze Age recently found at Largs, Ayrshire, and now in the 
museum at Glasgow. Among the minor objects found, was a perforated 
stone hammer. 

MAUMBURY RINGS. — The Excavations of 1910. — In the London 
Times, quoted by the Boston Transcript, September 28, 1910, H. St. GEORGE 
GRAY gives a general account of the excavations carried on for the last 
three years at Maumbury Rings. In the last campaign (August-Septem- 
ber, 1910) several portions of the arena wall were found, as well as a few 
human skeletons and many minor objects. 

OXFORD. —Bronzes at the Ashmolean Museum. — Eight small 
bronzes, 6 to 14 cm. high, which have recently been acquired by the Ash- 
molean Museum, are illustrated and described by P. GARDNER (J.H.S. XXX, 
1910, pp. 226-235; 5 pls.), who notes the advantage such objects have for 
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the study of sculpture over the much-restored statues of full size. They 
are: (1) A flat figure of a hunter carrying a goat tied up on his shoulder, 
which is one of four similar examples of early Greek work from Crete, 
and dates probably from the seventh century B.c., the traditional beginning 
of the Daedalid art. Such figures were cut out of a sheet of metal and 
fashioned by beating and engraving, to be fastened on a background. (2) A 
warlike Athena, a late archaic or transitional Palladium. (3) A bearded 
warrior, dedicated by one Nicias; probably Peloponnesian if not Aeginetan, 
of 550-525 B.c. (4) A nude youth, perhaps from the Ptoan temple; proba- 
bly Boeotian work and a portrait; a nail driven into the breast suggests 
the custom of vicarious torture of an image, in magic, but is more proba- 
bly only a way of mending a flaw. (5) A youth standing to throw the 
cottabos; probably the support of a vessel used in the game. (6) Draped 
girl, running, with balls in her hands ; probably fifth century Peloponnesian 
work, possibly even Argive. (7) Bearded Dionysus, with panther skin 
and bare feet, striding; an ornament from some vessel; early fifth century 
B.c. This type is known in vase-painting but not in sculpture. (8) Nude 
female figure, possibly Aphrodite, in Polyclitan attitude but with later pro- 
portions. 

- PULBOROUGH. — A Roman Building. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 121-129 (6 figs.), C. J. Prarrorius describes ‘the remains of a 
large Roman building excavated at Pulborough, Sussex, in 1909. The 
pottery, coins, and other small objects found were of no special importance. 

SILCHESTER.— Completion of the Excavations.— In Archaeologia, 
LXI, 1909, pp. 473-486 (3 plans; 5 figs.), W. H. St. Joun Hope describes 
the excavations at Silchester in 1908 in parts of Jnsulae XXIX, XXXVI, 
and XXXVII. Three unimportant buildings were found, also the base of a 
small altar in front of the temple uncovered in 1907. Remains of the east 
gate were examined and the plans of it corrected. The road leading from 
this gate with a changed course was also investigated. The wall turret at 
the southeast corner was found to be rounded. Part of a silver seal having 
the rude bust of a man and four stars and the word vivas was the most im- 
portant of the minor finds. Ibid. LXIT, 1910, pp. 317-332 (6 figs.), W. H. 
St. Joun Hors, M. SrepHenson, and J. B. P. Karsiaxke describe the ex- 
cavation of the walls and ditch outside the town in 1909. Two potters’ kilns 
were discovered in the course of this work. The excavation of this site has 
now been completed. 


AFRICA 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN NORTHERN AFRICA. — A summary 
of recent publications on Tunis and Algeria, both in books and in periodi- 
cals, is given by A. ScHULTEN in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 255-280 (12 figs.). 
At Carthage a beginning has been made of the much-needed work on the 
topography of the Punic city. Excavations on the round island in the War 
Harbor have disclosed the line of the quays, a circular construction of earth, 
15 m. broad and 63 m. in diameter, strengthened by three walls of masonry, 
like the earthworks of the Romans besieging Numantia. A Punic cemetery 
of the fourth century B.c., Ard-el-Kheraib, lies in position, date, and burial- 
rites between the seventh to sixth century necropolis of Dermesh and that of 
the fourth to third century at St. Monica, thus showing the chronological 
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development of the old city northward. The well-known Punic miniature 

battle-axes are now explained as amulets, and are paralleled in Scandinavia 
and the Aegean. Excavations of interest have also been reported from 

Thugga (plan of city and of extremely well-preserved theatre); Bulla Regia 

(baths), Thuburna (swimming pools), Simitthu (necropolis), but the far 

more important and promising site of Utica is still neglected. The results 
are largely in the field of epigraphy. A new study of the land survey of 

proconsular Africa shows that, owing probably to the shape of the province, 

the main axis of measurement, Decumanus Maximus, was run, not west- 
east but north northwest-south southeast, in the direction Hippo Regius- 
Sufetula, and the Cardo Maximus, on the line Theveste-Clupea. A few in- 
teresting. mosaics were found ina villa near Hippo Regius. One represents 
the buildings of a villa, with a bridge and a triumphal arch crowned by a 

quadriga; another a hunt, and an older one has a carpet pattern of acanthus. 

In Algeria the archaeological inventory of the district of Tebessa shows a 
surprising density of population, estimated as greater than that of the Rhine 

provinces to-day. The local industry was oil pressing. The work at Timgad 

is nearly finished, but there is little to report at present here or from Lam- 

baesis. Excavations at Thibilis, published without plan, show the usual 

rectangular city, with insulae of 20-25 x 30 m. as against 20m. by 20 m. 

at Timgad. Terra-cottas from a sanctuary of Baal-Saturn at Bir-bu-Rekba 

show the mixture of gods included in the cult of Saturn. A bearded male 

figure, seated and raising the right hand, is the same that is seen on coins of 

the African Clodius Albinus, with the inscription SAECULO FRUGI- 

FERO, and represents Baal the Giver of Blessing; a lon-faced goddess 

resembles the Egyptian Sokit (see under Siagu), and a goddess nursing a 

child is the dea nutrix of inscriptions. 

CARTHAGE. — Miscellaneous Antiquities — There have recently 
been discovered at Carthage a terra-cotta disk inscribed De Dei (donis) 
Potentius; also a lead seal inscribed Sergius comm(ercius) Afr[i]cae. 
(P. Monceau, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 181-183.) In the amphitheatre 
a tabula lusoria has been found which had three crosses of St. Andrew inside 
squares in the middle of the slab and on either side of them three rows of 
six bars. A seal with Greek inscriptions reads, on one side, @eoddrov ard 
éramywv, and on the other AovAov THs @eordKov. (A. HfRON DE VILLEFOSSE, 
Ibid. pp. 208-210.) A recent examination of the water front shows that in 
the Punic period a great harbor, about 1500 m. long and 300 m. wide, existed 
between the “enclosure of Roquefeuil,” Bordj-Djedid, and the foot of the hills 
of Odeon and Brysa. This was protected on the sea side by a fortified en- 
closure 2 km. long. After the Punic period there were extensive marine 
constructions south of the War Harbor. An extensive coasting trade was 
carried on from many small ports on the north shore of Lake Tunis, which 
‘was connected with Carthage by canal. (Dr. Carton, C. R. Acad. Inse. 
1910, pp. 622-631; fig.) 

HADRUMETUM. — Latin Inscriptions.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 276-278, A. H&ron DE VILLEFOSSE announces that Canon Leynand 
found in the catacombs of Hadrumetum in 1908 forty-two Latin inscriptions, 
two of which he publishes. 

MAHDIA. — Discoveries in 1910. — re C. R. Acad. Insc” 1910) pm 
268-269, 585-589 (2 figs.), A. MERLIN reports upon the discoveries made at 
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the ancient wreck off Mahdia in the summer of 1910 (see A.J.A. XIII, pp. 
102-103, 374; XIV, pp. 248, 388-389). Five statuettes of bronze finely 
preserved were found. One is an Eros holding a cithara 0.42 m. high 
(Fig. 5); two others 
are grotesque women 
dancing to castanets, 
0.295 m. and 0.315 m. 
high respectively ; the 
fourth is a clown | 
0.32 m. high; and the 
fifth a seated actor, 
0.1385 m. high. The 
most important dis- 
covery was a bronze 
satyr 0.35 m. high. 
There were also found 
three griffins, two 
masks representing 
Bacchants, the mask 
of a tragic actor, three 
small griffins’ heads, 
and a mirror handle, 
all of bronze, and 
many fragments of 
bronzes _ previously 
discovered, including 
the left arm of the 
large Eros found in 
1907. The marble 
fragments were in- 
significant. 
SIAGU.—The 
Temple of Baal and 
Tanit.—In Notes _et 
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A. MERLIN describes 

the excavations of Captain Cassaigne in 1908, 1 km. northeast of Siagu. A 
large sanctuary was discovered which inscriptions prove was dedicated to 
Baal Saturn and Tanit Caelestis. It was a complicated structure containing 
several rooms or chapels. The separate finds were of no great importance. 
They consisted of a few fragmentary Latin inscriptions and one Punic in- 
scription in seven lines. Several figures of goddesses were found, including 
five of.a lion-headed goddess, one being of life size; a seated woman nursing 
an infant; a seated female figure; a male deity seated between sphinxes ; 
two standing sphinxes; and headless statuettes of women, all of terra-cotta. 
The lion-headed figure is identified by means of a Roman coin as the Genius 
Terrae Africae. She was connected with Tanit. The temple dates from 
imperial times, and the absence of sculpture in stone shows that it belonged 
to a comparatively poor people. 
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UNITED STATES 


BALTIMORE. — Curses on Lead Tablets. — In 1908 Johns Hopkins 
University acquired 219 inscribed fragments of lead, most of. which were at- 
tached to an iron spike. They proved to be parts of five defixiones or 
tablets with curses upon them, written in early Roman cursive characters. 
One of them against a slave Plotius is published by W. 8S. Fox in The 
Johns Hopkins University Circular, 1910, pp. 7-10. It is in 46 lines with 
something missing at the end, and is important for the examples of the 
Latin sermo vulgaris which it furnishes. Such forms as wasor, sei for si, seive 
for sivi, sueis for suis, are found; also quit for quid, uncis for unguis, cenua for 
genua, oriclam for auriculam, umblicus for umbilicus, femina for femora, ete. 
The final m of the accusative singular is occasionally dropped. 

BOSTON. — Two Greek Bronzes. — In b. Mus. F. A. VIL, 1910, pp. 
49-50 (2 figs.), S. N. D. calls attention to two small bronzes of the fifth 





Figure 6.— Bronze STATUETTE OF A BOAR. 


century B.c. recently acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. One 
represents a lion about to attack, the other a boar on the defensive (Fig. 6). 
The two are probably parts of one composition, and may have stood on the 
rim of a large vase. 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — In 
B. Metr. Mus. V, 1910, pp. 275-276, G. M. A. R. describes briefly the acquisi- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum in 1910. There are eleven marbles, 


seven bronzes, a silver handle, twenty-one Greek vases, an Arretine bowl, a 


glass urn, nine gems, three terra-cotta figurines, and 129 Tarentine terra- 


cottas. The most important marbles are the head of a goddess and a — 


- Roman sarcophagus. In addition there are a draped female figure of the 
third century, greater than life size; a Greek head of a youth wearing a 
fillet; a Praxitelean head of Aphrodite; a female head of fourth century 
type but Roman execution ; part of a replica of the relief in Naples repre- 
senting Aphrodite persuading Helen to join Paris; portrait of a girl of 
Roman date; and a small portrait head of a bald old man in high relief, 
also Roman. Among the vases are one Mycenaean with horizontal handles, 
eight Dipylon vases, two black-figured Ionic vases, two Athenian white 
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lecythi, one of which has an Amazon on it, and an Arretine vase with the 
name of the potter Tigranes. Several of the gems came from the Marl- 
borough collection. Jbid. pp. 276-280 (3 figs.) E. R. describes the head of 
the goddess (Fig. 7). It is larger than life, the length of the face being 
24.1 cm. and the total height 55.3 cm. The tip of the nose is missing and 
likewise the knot of hair on the top of the head, which was a separate piece. 
The writer thinks that it represents Persephone. He dates it early in the 
fourth century. Te also describes the sarcophagus which has been known 
for many years. The relief represents the musical contest between the 
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Muses and the Sirens in the presence of Zeus, Hera, and Athena, and the 
Muses pulling off the wings of the defeated Sirens (Paus. IX, 34, 3). It 
dates from the time of the Antonines. 

The Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities. — In Bb. Meir. Mus. 
V, 1910, pp. 229-233 (fig.), J. L. Myres explains the rearrangement of the 
Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. More than half of the objects have been withdrawn from exhi- 
bition, but there are still shown more than 1000 vases, about 500 pieces of 
sculpture, 200 inscriptions, about 200 other objects of stone, such as vessels of 
alabaster, steatite, and serpentine, over 509 bronzes, about 400 terra-cotta 
statuettes, and more than 1000 pieces of jewellery, of which about 900 are of 
gold. The jewellery has been arranged in five groups; the sculptures in 
seven classes; and the vases in five periods, with subdivisions. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SIGNATURES OF MINIATURISTS.—H. VouiMer in Rep. f. K. 
XXXII, 1910, pp. 233-238, cites the following signatures of miniaturists, 
hitherto unknown: Petrus Gilberti, in the so-called “historical Bible” of 
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Guyart Desmoulins in the Royal Library at Brussels; Hans Ott, written on 
the walls of Jericho in a miniature representing the capture of that city in 
a manuscript of St. Gall; and Staut, a name found in the Crowning of 
Solomon in a Bible of the Stadtbibliothek at Hamburg. All these minia- 
turists are of the fifteenth century. The writer adds a new signature of an 
artist already known, viz., Frater Rujfillus, found in a miniature of an earlier 
manuscript in the Hofbibliothek at Sigmaringen. 

NEW PICTURES BY FRANCESCO NAPOLETANO.— To the 
three pictures which comprised the list of Francesco Napoletano’s works 
hitherto known, S. pe Riccr adds two more: a Madonna and Child 
belonging to M. Salomon Reinach, identified by its clear affinities with the 
known works of this Leonardesque master, and another Madonna in a pri- 
vate collection in Geneva signed in most peculiar fashion: FR, a turnip (in 
Italian napo) LIA, i.e, FR(anciscus) NAPOLI(T)A(nus). An editor’s 
note at the end of de Ricci’s discussion announces the discovery of another 
Madonna by the same painter in the collection of Mr. G. Brauer. (Burl. 
Mag. XVIII, 1910, pp. 24-27.) 

CYPRUS. — The Present Condition of Architectural Monuments. 
—In Archaeologia, LXII, 1910, pp. 125-136, G. JArrERyY makes a report 
upon the present condition of architectural monuments in Cyprus, particu- 
larly the Byzantine churches and monasteries, the mediaeval churches and 
castles, domestic buildings, and Venetian fortresses. 

DENMARK.— The Hage Gallery at Nivaa.— The Hage gallery at 
Nivaa, Denmark, a private collection, almost unknown to the general public, 
forms the subject of an article by G. Frizzoni in L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, 
pp. 401-422. The most important works are: a Portrait of a Youth, attri- 
buted to Giovanni Bellini; a Madonna with Saints by Cima da Cone- 
gliano ; a Portrait of a Man, by Latto; a Santa Conversazione, by Bonifacio 
Veronese ; the Anguissola Family, a portrait group described by Vasari as 
the work of Sofonisba Anguissola, who belonged to the family mentioned; 
a Madonna by Bernardino Luini; a curious Holy Family ascribed to 
‘Ferdinand Bol; a Portrait of a Woman, by Rembrandt; and a Charity, by 
Cranach. 

INDIA. — The Frescoes of Ajanta. — The rock-cut chapels and monas- 
teries of Ajanta lie in the extreme northwest of the state of Hyderabad, 
Deccan. The excavations are very ancient, ‘some of them dating from 
ca. 200 B.c. The frescoes, however, are much later, the best of them dating 
perhaps in the seventh century a.p. One of them represents Guatama 
Buddha, but most are incidents having reference to the doings of contem- 
porary kings and their courts. The figures are usually less than life size, 
and the prevailing flesh-color is dark. Several styles can be distinguished. 
The technique consists of red line-drawing on the white plaster, then a thin 
terra-verde monochrome, next the local color, a strengthening of the out- 
‘lines with blacks and browns, and a little shading. (Curistiana J. Her- 
RINGHAM, Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 136-138.) 

KERTCH.—Enamelled Bronze Fibulae.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1910, pp. 108-110, Baron J. pe Baye announces the discovery at Kertch 
of two enamelled bronze fibulae, 13 em. long, of a type already found in 
Lithuania, Central Russia, and Ukrain. The blue enamel is mostly gone, 
but enough remains to show the character of the decoration. This is the 
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first time that fibulae of this kind have been found so far south. They 
preceded the encrusted jewellery (see A.J.A. XIII, p. 118). 

STOCKHOLM.—A Portrait of Lorenzo Tornabuoni. — QO. Srrén 
publishes in Mh. f. Kunstw. III, 1910, pp. 430-433, a portrait of a youth 
whom he identifies as Lorenzo Tornabuoni. The painting, in the Royal 
Palace at Stockholm, was ascribed by Berensen to Botticini, but Sirén 
contents himself with ascribing it to the atelier of Botticelli (or of 
Verocchio) of about 1480. 


ITALY 


VARIOUS DISCOVERIES. —In Florence, the restoration of the 
Palazzo Davanzati has brought to light in the Camera di sposa a series of 
frescoes representing a tragic love-story in the fashion of the history of 
Romeo and Juliet. They are of the fourteenth century. At Foligno the 
demolition of the convent of 8S. Margharita has disclosed fragments of fres- 
coes representing scenes from the life of that saint, of the fifteenth century. 
They will be preserved in the local museum. A fresco discovered in a 
lunette of Gubbio cathedral represents God the Father, with two reclin- 
ing female figures. To the right and left of the space originally occupied 
by Timoteo Viti’s altar-piece, St. Mary Magdalene (now over the second altar 
to the right), are two figures of Sts. Peter and Paul. All these frescoes are 
in the style of Timoteo Viti. At Mantua, in Via S. Agnese, a fresco repre- 
senting S. Lucia has been discovered, with the date 1422. At Perugia, in 
the church of S. Croce, removal of plaster has brought to ight a Madonna 
with saints by a pupil of Bonfigh. A niche reopened in 8. Maria Nuova is 
adorned with frescoes of the fourteenth century, representing the crucified 
Christ flanked by Sts. Bernard and Stephen, with the four evangelists 
above. These paintings are attributed to Picinini. The mosaic in S. Maria 
in Aracoeli at Rome, representing the Madonna with Sts. John Baptist and 
Francis, and a donor, which was formerly concealed by a painting by Pas- 
quale de Rossi, has been removed to another part of the same chapel of S. 
Rosa da Viterbo, and placed on view. Critics assign it to circa 1800. (U. 
Gnout, Rev. Art. Chrét. 1910, pp. 346-348.) 

AREZZO.— A Crucifix by Baccio da Montelupo. — Vasari writes of 
Baccio da Montelupo that he made a wooden crucifix for the abbey of SS. 
Fiora and Lucilla in Arezzo, and this was recently brought to light in the 
abbey itself by A. Det Vira, who publishes a reproduction and description 
in Riv. d’ Arte, 1910, pp. 90-92. 

BAGNACAVALLO.—The Pieve of S. Pietro in Sylvis. — Boil. 
Arte, IV, 1910, pp. 325-352, contains an account of the pieve of 8. Pietro 
and its monuments, by A. Messeri. Its origin dates from the fifth or sixth 
century, and it has apparently suffered little change. The exterior is note- 
worthy for its unusually large number of windows and decoration of pilaster 
strips, blind arcades, and pensile arches. The interior has a nave arcade on 
piers, and below the presbyterium is a crypt, with wings extending under 
the side aisles. The sculptures preserved in the church include an interest- 
ing ciborium which Messeri ascribes to the early seventh century, and the 
primitive altar of the church, now used as the base of a statue of St. Peter. 
A fresco in the south aisle representing the Deposition, ascribed by some 
writers’ to the Pre-Giottesque period, is held for a product of the Quattro- 
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cento by the writer. The Giottesque frescoes of the apse are dated by the 
accompanying inscription in the fourteenth century. They represent Christ 
in Majesty (in the vault), and the Crucifixion flanked by two groups of 
apostles. Upon three of the pillars of the nave arcade are Madonnas, each 
in a different pose, the third of which, recently brought to light and reveal- 
ing a decidedly Dantesque profile, has been held to be a reminiscence of a 
putative visit of the “divine poet” to Bagnacavallo. ‘The altar-piece (Ma- 
donna and Saints, with stories of Mary and Peter in the predella) ic by B. 
Ramenghi, dit Bagnacavallo. 

CAMPIGLIA MARITTIMA.—Pieve di S. Giovanni.—In Riv. 
d’ Arte, 1910, pp. 53-61, a description of the practically unknown church 
of S. Giovanni at Campiglia Marittima is given by P. Baccr. The archi- 
tectural fragments found in the church or its vicinity date from the eighth 
to the twelfth century and include one particularly interesting monument, 
a fragment of a composite pillar consisting of four columns joined together 
by human figures (twelfth century). The basilica itself has one aisle and 
transept, and the lintel of the portal consists of the front of an ancient 
sarcophagus, with reliefs representing the Calydonian boar-hunt. Inscrip- 
tious give the dates of construction 1109-1117, and the name of the architect, 
Magister Matheus. 

CARPI.— A New Work by Bartolomeo di Giovanni. — An altar- 
piece belonging to Sig. P. Foresti of Carpi is reproduced by A. VENTURI in 
LT’ Arte, XUI, 1910, pp. 286-288. It represents the Madonna enthroned, with 
Sts. Louis of Toulouse and John Evangelist, and two donors. ‘The picture 
is dated 1486, by an inscription on the lowest step of the throne, and its 
characteristics are entirely those of Ghirlandaio’s imitator, Bartolomeo di 
Giovanni (Berensen’s “ Alunno di Domenico ”). 

CASTELNUOVO D’ ASTI. —Frescoes in S. Maria di Vezzolano. — 
The frescoes on this abbey are described by Lisa Morra Craccio in L’ Arte, 
XIII, 1910, pp. 334-352. The earliest are found on a Romanesque jube of 
1189. In the cloister is found a series of paintings of the thirteenth century, 
mostly showing the close relationship with French miniatures, followed by 
a series of the fourteenth century containing two scenes of considerable 
importance: an Adoration of the Magi, and a ‘Contrasto dei Vivi e Morti.’ 
The writer is inclined to dismiss the suggestion of a central Italian origin 
for the latter frescoes, and ascribes them to local artists. The iconography 
of the ‘Contrasto’ is peculiar in representing the dead as upright and ani- 
mated skeletons. Other products of the same Piedmontese school are the 
frescoes recently discovered in S. Domenico at Turin, and those on the 
facade of S. Giovanni dei Campi at Piobesi Torinese. 

FLORENCE.— A Souvenir of the Baptistery Competition. — Of 
the reliefs submitted in the competition for the commission of the gates of 
the Baptistery, only two are preserved, those of Ghiberti and Brunellesco, 
‘ although seven artists were admitted to the contest. The subject, ‘The 
Sacrifice of Isaac,’ is represented in a print of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, in the Uffizi. The print corresponds so closely to Brunellesco’s 
model that its original must also have been composed according to the speci- 
fications, but has sufficient originality to show that we have to do witha 
copy of a third model submitted in the competition. (P. KrisTeLimr, Boll. 
Arte, IV, 1910, pp. 277-281.) 
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The Altar of S. Giovanni. — From a description left by Gori, and the 
existing fragments in the Opera del Duomo, the architect Castelucci has re- 
stored the appearance of the primitive altar of the Florence baptistery in a 
drawing reproduced in Riv. d’ Arte, pp. 73-87, by G. PoGer. Foggi places 
the construction of the monument in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
His article contains in addition a sketch of its subsequent history, and a 
description of the principal additions made to the altar in the fourteenth 
century, viz., the gradino of Andrea Pucci, and the tabernacle made, at least 
in part, by Giovanni di Jacopo, whose name appears upon one of the supports 
of the tabernacle still existing in the baptistery. 

A New Attribution to Bertoldo. — The two sarcophagi in the Sassetti 
chapel in S. Trinita have been attributed on the authority of Fantozzi to 
Giuliano da Sangallo. The work reveals the hand of a follower of Donatello, 
whom A. Venturi identifies with Bertoldo di Giovanni (L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, 
pp. 385-389). 

OSTIA.— A Christian Church. —In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 57-62, D. VaGuierr describes the little mediaeval church found near 
the theatre at Ostia. In the ruins are found sarcophagi, bones, and frag- 
ments of sculpture, in the complete disorder that testifies to a violent destruc- 
tion of the church by the Saracens. Among the fragments is an epitaph: 
HIC | QVIRIACVS | DORMIT - IN PACE, which may refer to the Os- 
tian martyr of that name, to whom and his companions the church was 
doubtless dedicated. 

PISA.— An Early Thirteenth Century Painting. — M. Sartmr pub- 
lishes in Riv. d’ Arte, 1910, pp. 67-72, a painting in S. Francesco of the early 
thirteenth century representing St. Francis in the centre, with little storie 
from his life at either side. It is the picture attributed to Cimabue by 
Vasari in his life of that artist, but is rather by a mediocre artist of the 
school of Bonaventura Berlinghieri, who painted a very similar panel which 
is still preserved in §. Francesco at Pescia. 

PORTONOVO. — The Church of S. Maria. — The church of S. Maria 
at Portonovo is a five-aisled basilica, with a partially central plan, the cross- 
ing being covered by an elliptical cupola on squinches. The capitals are 
cubical with the corners bevelled. The tunnel-vault of the nave is sup- 
ported by transverse arches carried on corbelled colonnettes which rise from 
the capitals of the nave-pillars. The chief feature of the exterior is the 
low octagonal drum enclosing the cupola, which is decorated on each side 
by a series of three blind arches on colonnettes. The archaic character of 
the construction and decoration shows that the present church is identical 
with the original construction of the eleventh century, and is not a recon- 
struction of the thirteenth. (G. Aurint, L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 473-476.) 

ROME. — Christian Inscriptions. — R. ParrBeni publishes a series of 
Christian inscriptions in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1910, pp. 5-14, which are to 
be found in the Museo delle Terme. The most interesting are: a Greek 
epitaph from the suburbs of Rome, dated 401 and containing the formula 
puxp® wA€w (a translation of the Latin plus minus) and a curious minatory 
phrase directed against a possible violator of the tomb; and a fragment of a 
dedication to the Roman martyrs S. Lorenzo and SS. Giovanni and Paolo. 

SYRACUSE. — Drawings by Filippo Paladino. — The artist Filippo 
Paladino, born near Florence in 1544, and still in Tuscany in 1586, was 
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sent to prison afterwards for assault and finally exiled to Malta, where he 
painted various works. Later he established himself in Sicily, dying there 
about 1614. E. MaAucerr publishes in Boll. Arte, [V, 1910, pp. 396-405 a 
selection from two large volumes of sketches by this artist which are pre- 
served in the Syracuse museum. 

VENICE. — A New Document on Giovanni d’ Alemagna. — G. Lo- 
RENZETTI publishes in L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 285-286, a document from the 
Venetian Archivio di Stato which records the giving of Venetian citizenship 
to a “ Johannes pictor . . . quondam Johannis de Uphenon Alemanie.” It is 
possible that the painter meant is the Giovanni d’Alemagna, collaborator of 
Antonio Vivarini, inasmuch as he too was the son of a “Johannes.” 
‘‘Uphenon ” may be identified with Uffenheim, a village not far from Nurem- 
berg. Gebhardt had already found traces of the influence of the Nuremberg 
school on the art of Giovanni d’Alemagna. The date of the new document, 
1417, is on the other hand hard to reconcile with 1441, the earliest date 
hitherto certified in the career of the painter, particularly as the citizenship 
was granted only after fifteen years of residence, showing that the artist 
was already in Venice in 1403. 

SPAIN 


MONFORTE.— The Adoration of the Magi by Van der Goes. — 
S. Rernacu gives in Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1910, pp. 104-107, a history and 
reproduction of the Adoration of the Magi by Van der Goes, only recently 
made known to the public, which has existed in the little church of Monforte 
since 1593. On the point of being sold to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum for 
1,180,000 frances, the Spanish government forbade its exportation. 

TOLEDO.—A Sculptured Group by Hl Greco.— W. Rorues con- 
tributes to Mh. f. Kunstw. III, 1910, pp. 546-347, a description of a group in 
the theological seminary at Toledo, which is said to be proved as a work 
of El Greco’s by documentary evidence, and is so considered on internal 
grounds by Rothes. It represents the Madonna, surrounded by angels, 
giving a liturgical garment to 8. Ildefonso. The work displays a talent 
inferior to that of El Greco as a painter. 


FRANCE 


LAVAL. — Frescoes of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. — 
The most important of the frescoed decorations of the churches of Laval 
and its vicinity are illustrated by L. Ltcurrux in Rev. Art Chrét. 1910, pp. 
223-240. He distinguishes five schools, differing one from the other in 
choice of colors and technique, two of the twelfth century, and three of 
the thirteenth. In the chapel of St.-Pierre-le-Potier, the apse shows the 
remains of a Virgin or Christ surrounded by an aureole, and its anterior 
portion is frescoed with a series of allegories of the Months. The latter 
motif is also used to decorate the soffits of the arches of the transept in 
St. Martin. In the nave appears an interesting “Gallery of Kings” of the 
twelfth century. The chapel of Pritz, about a mile north of Laval, has the 
allegories of the Months on the intrados of the apsidal arch. This series 
(thirteenth century) is later than that of St. Martin and shows some icono- 
graphic divergencies. The most interesting paintings described by Lécureux 
are those of the thirteenth century in the apse of the north transept of St. 
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Martin, belonging to the thirteenth century. Here we see a Cana Wedding, 
a Noli me tangere, and a History of the Monk Theophilus, together with 
Miracles of the Virgin, of the fourteenth century. 

PARIS.— The Bible of Robert de Billyng and Jean Pucelle. — In 
Rev. Art Chrét. 1910, pp. 297-308, L. DeLis_e reproduces several illumina- 
tions from the Bible of Robert de Billyng and Jean Pucelle (Bibl. Nat., Ms. 
latin 11935), and discusses its history and the other products of the atelier 
from which it came. The title which he ascribes to it is traced in the sig- 
nature which appears at the end of Revelation. 

Illuminations by Michelino da Besozzo. — Ms. lat. n. 5888 in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris is an illuminated manuscript containing 
the sermon pronounced at the funeral of Gian Galeazzo Visconti in 1402. 
The frontispiece is an Apotheosis of Gian Galeazzo which shows undoubted 
community of authorship with Michelino da Besozzo’s Betrothal of St. Cath- 
erine in the Academy at Siena. The second part of the codex consists of a 
genealogy of the Visconti, from Aeneas to Filippo Maria, illustrated by 
portraits (G. Zappa, L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 443-449). The same attribu- 
tion is given by P. Torsca, Rass. d’ Arte, X, 1910, pp. 156-158. 

Signatures of Miniaturists.— Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1910, pp. 173-194, con- 
tains an article by F. pz ME&ry on the signatures found in the miniatures 
of the “ Histoire du bon roi Alexandre,” a manuscript in the Musée des 
Beaux-Arts at Paris. It is of the middle of the fifteenth century, written 
by Jean Wauquelin for Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy. De Mély suc- 
ceeds in identifying the signatures of Wilhelm Vreland (W), of a certain 
Ugo de Vosor, and possibly that of a “Simon de la Meuse” (MOSIENSIS 
SIOEMEO). MAGISTER WILLELMVS appears as a signature in Ms. 
fr. 9199 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, containing the “ Miracles de Notre- 
Dame ” with miniatures much resembling those of the “ Histoire.” Both 
manuscripts were, therefore, probably illuminated in the atelier of Master 
William Vreland. | 

ROUMOIS. — Gothic Sculptures of the Barly Sixteenth Century. — 
P. Virry publishes in Rev. Art Chret. 1910, pp. 255-259 (after L. d’Heudi- 
éres), a series of Gothic figures of a school localized in this district of 
Normandy which flourished about 1480-1520. These are: a St. Adrien in 
the church of Boscherville; a St. Roch in the church of Catelon; a St. 
Jacques in the church of Bosc-Renoult; a figure of a saint praying in a 
boat, of which a friend holds the helm, the iconography of which is obscure, 
in the church of Touville-sur-Montfort; a Ste. Barbe in the same church ; 
and a figure of a young gentleman of the time of Louis XII in the church 
of Thuit-Simer. All of these sculptures are purely Gothic, showing a sur- 
vival of the great schools of the fifteenth century, untouched as yet by 
Italian influence. 





HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM.— Portrait of Lucas van Leyden.— To the two 
“autoportraits” of Lucas hitherto known, viz., the painting at Braun- 
schweig and the Diirer drawing in Lille, E. Bocn (Mh. f. Kunstw, III, 1910, 
pp- 405-407) adds two more: the figure gazing at the spectator in the print 
of the Crowning with Thorns of 1519, and particularly a more youthful 
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likeness in similar pose ina Divine Service, recently acquired by the 
Rijks Museum of Amsterdam. 


SWITZERLAND 


BASEL.-— A Remarkable Holbein Woodcut.— There was recently 
discovered in the Basel library a woodcut which served as illustration to 
Sebastian Minster’s “ Canones super novum instrumentum luminarium” (Basel, 
1534). This illustration, entitled “ Jnstrumentum novum utriusque luminaris,” 
consists of an elaborate design, meant to illustrate the celestial mathematics 
of the sun and moon. The design is evidently cut after a drawing by 
Holbein the Younger. It is discussed by H. Korauer, Jb. Preuss, Kunsts. 
XXXI, 1910, pp. 254-268. 


GERMANY 


GERMAN DRAWINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. — M. 
GeIsBERG publishes in Mh. f. Kunstw. II, 1910, pp. 377-382, two draw- 
ings of the fifteenth century. The first, now in the Stadel Institute at 
Frankfort, represents a maiden holding a flower, and is clearly the work of 
the “Meister E. 8S.” It is inscribed on the back “ Dem Knaben.” ‘The 
other is a design for a Gothic beaker, preserved in the collection of 
Erlangen University, and a work of the Hausbuchmeisters. 

BERLIN. — A Rediscovered Memling(?).—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 173 f., S. Rernacu reports that he has discovered in the Kappel collec- 
tion in Berlin the picture formerly in the Quédeville collection published in 
Reinach’s Répertoire des Peintures, vol. I, p. 330, from an engraving in the 
Moyen Age by Lacroix. The inscription reads, in part, De Nieuwenhove 
- conjunx domicella Johannis et Michaelis. The attribution to Memling seems 
probable. 

A Painting by Bernardino Licinio.— With the publication of a 
Madonna with Sts. Peter and John Baptist, belonging to Herr Vallerium 
von Loga of Berlin, D. von HAvDELN contributes notes on the euvre of this 
painter, and cites two hitherto unrecognized drawings, one in the Louvre 
(portrait of a youth), the other in the Uffizi (study for a girl’s portrait). 

A New Rembrandt. — The Tobias with the Angel, which recently 
entered the Kaiser Friedrich Museum with the ascription to G. Flinck, is 
evidently done after Rembrandt’s sketch of the same subject in the Bonnat 
collection at Paris. This and other considerations have caused W. Bove to 
conclude that we have to do with an original of the master himself, and not 
of his pupil. (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, pp. 159-163). 

A New Fouquet Drawing.—M. J. FrirpLANDER has found in the 
Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin a drawing which he regards as a study for 
the head of Guillaume Jouvenel in the well-known picture by Fouquet in the 
Louvre. Only one other drawing has hitherto been attributed to this 
artist; viz. the study of a head in the Heseltine collection in London. (/d. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XXXI, 1910, pp. 227-230). 

Painted Ivory Casket.— E. Drinz publishes in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXI, 1910, pp. 231-244, a painted ivory casket in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, which he assigns to the period covered by the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries. A list is given of existing examples of such caskets, 
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which are of Islamic origin, and according to Diez, of Syrian provenience. 

The article attempts to trace the development of some of the decorative 
motifs, such as the medallions filled with arabesques, the Orpheus, and the 
birds holding twigs in beak. 

ERBACH.— The Collection in the Castle.— In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 166-168, S. Rernacn describes briefly the collection in the castle of 
Reinhartshausen at Erbach (Rheingau). It is the property of Prince 
Albert of Prussia, and contains a number of unpublished ancient marbles 
as well as a much larger number of interesting Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 
paintings, a few paintings of the German school, one of the school of 
Ribera, and one which is attributed in the (manuscript) catalogue to 
Watteau. 

- MAINZ.— An Early Document on Hans Backoffen. — F. T. Kiine- 
ELSCHMIDT publishes in Mh. f. Kunstw. IL, 1910, pp. 284-285, an item of 
the accounts of St. Stephan in Mainz, which attests the presence of Back- 
offen in that city in 1509; and also shows that he carved in wood as well 
as stone. It is the earliest document known concerning Backoffen. 

MUNICH.—The Exhibition of Mohammedan Art.— Articles de- 
seriptive of the exhibition of Mohammedan art in Munich appear in Burl. 
Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 283-290, by Rocker Fry, and in Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1910, 
pp. 255-260, by R. Korcuiin. The exhibition has had the effect of em- 
phasizing anew the Sassanid foundations of Mussulman art, its importance 
for the proper understanding of the origins of the mediaeval art of Europe, 
and its relation to the elder Mesopotamian styles. A second article by Fry - 
in Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 327-333, deals with the derivation of the 
Mussulman arabesques from the Greek palmette, through the medium of 
Coptic art, and with Mussulman ceramics, glass, and incrusted bronzes. 
The miniatures of the exhibition are discussed by A. L. Mayer, Mh. f. . 
Kunstw. II, 1910, pp. 331-339. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST.— The Nemes Collection. — P. ScuuBrinG describes the 
Nemes collections, at present on exhibition as a loan to the Budapest gallery, 
in Z. Bild. K. XL,1910, pp. 29-388. The most important pictures, of which 
he gives reproductions in his article, are: a Coronation of the Virgin by 
Simone da Bologna; a Florentine triptych of 1879 (Annunciation, Madonna, 
angels and saints), a Holy Night by Defendente Ferrari; a Salome by 
Andrea Solario; a Madonna by Giampetrino; portraits by Morone and 
Bronzino; a Ruined Tempie by F. Guardi; a Circumcision by G. B. Tie- 
polo; a Landscape by Salvatore Rosa; the Carnival and Drinkers by Goya; 
a Magdalen by El Greco; and a Cana Wedding by the “ Master with the 
Apes.” 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Portrait of Catherine Howard by Holbein. — In Burl. Mag. XVII, 
1910, pp. 193-199, L. Cust discusses Holbein’s portraiture of Catherine 
Howard, fifth wife of Henry VIII, with particular reference to a likeness 
recently discovered in a collection in the west of England, which is Hol- 
bein’s original of a copy now in the National Gallery. The identity of the 
sitter is proved by a series of miniatures and drawings by the artist, among 
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which is a sketch for the design of the jewel (the story of Lot’s wife) which 
the queen wears on her necklace. 

BARNSTAPLE.— An Early Sixteenth Century Chasuble.— A 
chasuble has recently been restored to the parish church of St. Peters of 
Barnstaple in Devonshire, to which it seems to have originally belonged, 
being in all likelihood mentioned in an inventory of the “ ornaments” be- 
longing to the church, made in the reign of Elizabeth. its embroidery 
dates it in the early sixteenth century. At the intersection of the cross on 
the back is a figure of the Virgin and Child. (Mary Pai.uies Perry, 
Burl. Mag., XVIII, 1910, pp. 51-52.) 

LONDON.—A Persian Silver Dish.—In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, 
pp. 881-382 (pl.) O. M. Darron publishes a Persian silver dish of the fourth 
century A.D. recently acquired by the British Museum. The design, which 
is partly engrossed and partly made separately and soldered on, represents 
Sapor II (810-3880 a.p.) hunting deer. 

A Work by Bernardino Parentino. — A St. Sebastian in the King’s 
collection is identified by L. Cust and T. Borrentus (‘ Notes on Pictures in 
the Royal Collections XVI,’ in Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 215-215) as a work 
by the little known Bernardino Parentino, pupil and imitator of Mantegna. 

A Diptych by Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino. — Since the destruction 
of the triptych in the Church of the Monastero dell’ Isola (Cessapalombo), 
no authenticated work by Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino was found until 
the appearance of a diptych in the collection of Mrs. Longland in London, 
bearing his name on the back. One part of the diptych displays a Madonna 
bearing evident traces of the influence of Gentile da Fabriano, the other 
represents the Crucifixion and betrays a Sienese foundation in the master’s 
education. The resemblance of the diptych to a triptych in the Vatican 
gallery permits the attribution of the latter to Arcangelo. (A. VENTURI, 
L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 877-381.) 

A New Bosch. — The Mocking of Christ by Hieronymus Bosch, which 
was recently sold at the Stainton sale to Mr. W. B. Paterson and Carfax 
and Co., is reproduced with a commentary by C. Puitiprs in Burl. Mag. 
XVII, 1910, pp. 321-827. It is a more elaborate rendering of his favorite 
subject than is usual with the painter, having more figures and detail, and 
furnishing an extreme example of his satirical caricature. 

OLD SARUM.—The Excavations of 1909.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIII, 1910, pp. 190-200 (2 plans), W. H. Sr. Joun Hope reports in 
greater detail the excavations at Old Sarum in 1909 described in A.J.A. 
XIV, p. 136. 

AFRICA 

CARTHAGE. — Christian Antiquities. — In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1910, 
pp. 45-55, A. L. DELATTRE reports the discovery of a new fragment of the 
well-known relief of the Virgin, Angel, and Prophets, an additional piece 
of the inscription of the martyrs Saturus, Saturninus, Revocatus, and 
Secundulus, and a tabula lusoria of Christian character. (See p. 112.) 


UNITED STATES 


ITALIAN PICTURES IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS. — F. Ma- 
SON PERKINS comments in Rass. d’ Arte, X, 1910, pp. 99-100, on four impor-: 
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tant Italian works in America: a Betrothal of St. Catherine of Alexandria 
in the possession of Mr. Morison of Boston; an extraordinary male portrait 
by Alvise Vivarini in the Johnson collection at Philadelphia; a Portrait of 
a Lady by Ridolfo Ghirlandaio belonging to Mr. L. R. Ehrich of New 
York; and a St. Francis by Antoniazzo Romano in the collection of Mr. 
D. F. Platt, of Englewood, N. J. Ibid. p. 146, J. Breck writes of a 
Madonna with Saints Francis and Jerome in the Platt collection, which 
he assigns to Cavazzola. 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — The 
Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired an Assumption of the Virgin 
by Benvenuto di Giovanni (B. Metr. Mus. 1910, pp. 249-250, gift of Mr. 
J. P. Morgan); a bronze crucifix, German work of about the eleventh cen- 
tury; a French candlestick of bronze of the twelfth century ; a Limoges cas- 
ket of the thirteenth century; two French ivory diptychs of the end of the 
fourteenth century; three Italian plaquettes, with figures in niello of the 
fifteenth century; a German thimble of enamelled silver, dated 1577 and 
probably made at Augsburg; three figured pewter plates, German of the 
sixteenth century; a carved chair from the Tyrol of the sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century (did. pp. 214-217); and a sculptured Spanish altar- 
piece (the Pentecost) of the fifteenth century (cbid. pp. 146-148). 

Pictures in the Hoe Collection. — F. J. MATHER, Jr. writes in Burl. 
Mag. XVU, 1910, pp. 315-316, of the paintings in the Hoe collection. He 
mentions a Madonna and Child with the Infant St. John and Two Angels 
as the earliest of the Italian pictures. It belongs to the atelier of Filippo 
Lippi. The Persian Sibyl, attributed to Ambrosius Benson, is, according 
to an editorial note appended to the article, a copy of a similar figure in 
a picture attributed to Mostaert in the Antwerp gallery, which is in turn 
a replica of the portrait of Jacqueline of Bavaria, in the same gallery. 
The Young Girl holding a Medal on a Chain, ascribed to Rembrandt, is 
doubted as a work of that master in the note mentioned. The most im- 
portant works of the French school are an Infancy of Bacchus, ascribed 
to Poussin, and the portrait of Viotti the musician, which is attributed ‘to 
Chardin. 

An Early Work by Caravaggio. —‘“ A Bacchus, with some bunches 
of grapes, done with great diligence, but with some dryness of manner” 
is the description given by Baglione of the first picture painted by Michel- 
angelo da Caravaggio at Rome. This description suffices to identify a paint- 
ing in the possession of Mr. Carl Glucksmann of New York. (J. Breck, 
LT’ Arte, XII, 1910, pp. 468-469.) 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARIZONA. — Pit-Dwellings.—In Rec. Past, IX, 1910, pp. 291-297 (4 
figs.), J. W. Fewxes describes pit-dwellings at Black Falls, Arizona, a type 
of habitation hitherto unrecognized in America. They are excavated in 
rock or earth with a vertical entrance through the roof, which is on the 
level with-the ground or slightly above it. Rooms usually lead off the 
main chamber where the fire hole was located. A common form consists 
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of subterranean rooms arranged along the base of a low elevation, the rocky 
sides of which form a shelter for the entrance. Usually there are no walls 
above ground, simply a row of dwellings in the lee of low cliffs. The cham- 
bers are rectangular with rounded corners. The Old Caves in the lava beds 
about 12 miles from Flagstaff should be classed as pit-dwellings, and other 
examples are to be found in New Mexico and elsewhere. They were aban- 
doned as dwellings in prehistoric times. 

SIOUX CITY.— The Excavation of a Mound. —In Rec. Past, IX, 
1910, pp. 809-311 (plan), H. C. Powers describes the excavation of a large 
mound about 12 miles northwest of Sioux City, in September, 1910. It is in 
the shape of a crescent, 360 feet from point to point, 150 feet wide, and 12 
feet high in the centre. A trench 74 feet long was dug to the centre of the 
mound. Great quantities of potsherds, bones, bone implements, stone and 
flint implements, etc., were found, but no human bones. The pottery was 
similar to that found all over the eastern United States. Two specimens 
of carved stone were found; one representing a bird and the other a bear. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. — Results of Explorations in 1907-1909. — 
In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 687-749 (12 figs.), WALTER LEHMANN investi- 
gates the racial, linguistic, and cultural relations of the various peoples of 
Central America. He attributes the sparseness of settlement on the Atlantic 
coast to the forests which the damp climate fostered, and to the difficult 
means of communication. He describes and illustrates many polychrome 
utensils from Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, etc., and gives comparative 
tables of the different languages of the region. 

HONDURAS. — The Excavations in the Chamelecon and Oloa 
Valleys. — In Rec. Past, IX, 1910, pp. 195-201 (pL; 9 figs.), A. H. BLack- 
ISTON describes his excavations in the valleys of the Chamelecon and Oloa 
rivers, Honduras. One mound near San Pedro, 58 feet wide, and 91 feet 
long, was found to contain little of importance. It had an outer wall of 
irregularly shaped stones from 1 to 2} feet thick, and masses of burnt clay 
were found here and there through it. Another in the immediate vicinity 
yielded many jars 1} to 2 feet high, containing a great number of carved 
objects. Three playas were also examined. In the most important at San 
Miguel, two skulls were found 15 to 18 feet below the surface, a great num- 
ber of clay whistles of many shapes, and vases of different degrees of excel- 
lence. The writer argues that the river Oloa was originally at a lower level 
and that the mounds which once covered these burials were levelled by suc- 
cessive floods. | 

NAKCUN.— A Maya Settlement.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 485-489 (plan), Count M. pr Péricny describes his discoveries at Nak- 
cun, northern Guatemala, in 1909. The town was rectangular in shape, each 
side facing one of the points of the compass, and composed of about twenty 
- buildings, now in ruins, arranged methodically along the long sides. Outside 
the town were several other buildings, including two temples 30 m. high, in 
front of one of which was a stele covered with hieroglyphs. Another temple 
is preserved to a height of 40 m. and still has remains of its staircases. At 
the foot of it is a much-weathered stele representing a warrior. The build- 
ings are solidly built of stones and earth with a revetment of squared blocks. 
He ‘concludes that it was a Maya settlement, although the ruins have certain 
characteristics not found in Yucatan. 
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BOLIVIA.— The Hernmarck Expedition of 1908-1909.— In Z. 
Ethn. XLU, 1910, pp. 806-822 (map; 13 figs.), ERLAND NorDENSKIOLD 
gives a partial account of the Hernmarck Expedition to Bolivia in 1908— 
1909. He describes burial mounds, urns with geometric decoration, rollers 
of earthenware, grave ornaments, etc. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Abh.: Abhandlungen. Allg. Ztg.: Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung. Alt. 
Or.: Der alte Orient. Am. Anthr.: American Anthropologist. Am. Archit.: 
American Architect. A.J.4:; American Journal of Archaeology. A. J. Num. : 
American Journal of Numismatics. A. J. Sem. Lang... American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature. Amid. Mon.: Amides Monuments. Ant. 
Denk.: Antike Denkmaler. Ann. Arch. Anth.: Annals of Archaeology and An- 
thropology. Arch. Ael.: Archaeologia Aeliana. Arch. Anz. : Archaéologischer 
Anzeiger. Arch. Rec.: Architectural Record, Arch. Rel.: Archiv fiir Reli- 
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JEWELRY AND BRONZE FRAGMENTS IN THE 
LOEB COLLECTION! 


THE objects here illustrated? and discussed were purchased 
in 1904 in the Roman market by James Loeb, Esq., who has 
courteously permitted me to publish an account of them. They 
were said to have been found the same year near the site of 
the Etruscan Ferentinum in a tomba a camera which had been 
opened by peasants. 

* In the following list the arrangement is based on the material 
employed. 
BRONZE 


1 (Figs. 1 and 2). Handle. Preservation good. Patina 
dark green, thin but smooth, except for occasional flecks of 
oxidation. Height, as bent, 0.093 m. Cast solid. 

A nude male figure supported by its arms and legs which are 
bent backward. The feet were attached to a slightly curved 
surface, the hands are flat on the under side.? The front of 
the body is modelled after the conventional archaic manner, 
which, however, was not quite accurately apphed, as is shown 
by the fact that the punched circle‘ indieating the navel is 
placed about midway between the pubes and the axis of the 
nipples, in the centre of the quadripartite rectangle instead of 
at its lower edge. The chest is rather full, with a marked 
depression extending from between the nipples toward the 


1 Herbert Fletcher De Cou was murdered by Arabs at Cyrene, March 11, 1911. 
A sketch of his life will appear in the Bulletin. As an archaeologist, he was 
distinguished for wide reading, great learning, and unusual care in details. 
These qualities are exhibited in this article, the last he is known to have written. 
— H.N.F. 

2 From photographs kindly furnished by Mr. Loeb. 

8 Holes for attachment, one in left foot and in either hand. 

4 Diameter, 0.0013 m. 
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throat. In the centre of the plain, flat, not quite smoothly fin- 
ished back there is a shallow drilled hole. The legs, which are 
not well shown in the photographs, 
are in the main correctly fashioned. 
Noticeable details are the carefully 
indicated kneecaps and the sharp shins. 
Ankles, however, appear only on the 
outside, and the toes are not separated, 
but are distinguished by long, heavy 
lines. ‘The arms are less well modelled 
than the legs, but an attempt is made 
to indicate the muscles on the front 
of the upper arm, especially in the left 
arm, where the shifting toward the 
shoulder is not badly shown. ‘The 
Ficure 1.— Bronze FicoRE hands are scarcely modelled. Shallow 
PMR LORE SS nkeee eesti ecenne nie upper side serve to mark 
off the fingers. There are no thumbs. The head is rectangular 
in side section; the face tapers to a rather narrow chin. A 
slight fullness represents the eyebrows. 
The large, elongated eyes, which are set 
horizontally in wide, but somewhat shal- 
low sockets, are without indication of iris 
or pupil, Slight ridges above and below 
mark the eyelids, which show at their 
inner corners some attempt to represent 
the tear-ducts. At the outer corners the 
lids meet and do not overlap. The thin, 
straight nose forms with the forehead a 
nearly continuous line. Some care and 
skill are evident in the modelling of the 
mouth, which is straight, with thin lips, 
the line of the upper lip coming near to a 
compound curve. The cheek bones are 
high, but are not prominent. There are 
only slight indications of ears. The hair, 
which, owing to the entire absence of finer 

: ‘ : Figure 2. — Bronze Fie- 
detail, resembles a closely fitting cap, rises... i~ Mp. Lozp’s 
sharply from the forehead where it is  Coxzxcrtoy, 
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slightly undercut. It runs back horizontally in the axis of the 
outer corners of the eyes and disappears in the neck, from 
which it is not distinguished.! 

This handle was attached to the cover of a ene vase, @.9. 
cista or pyxis, as in the cista published by Garrucci, Mon. dell’ 
Inst. VI, pl. 89, and a small unnumbered cista in the Museo 
Kircheriano, and not to the side of a vase, e.g. crater, oenochoe, 
as in the crater, Mus. Greg. (ed. A), I, pl. 56, no. 3. So also 
Milani, Studi e Materials, 1, p. 128, on no. 53.2 

The attitude of the figure is taken from an athletic exercise, 
and similar figures have been interpreted as professional tum- 
blers (saltator, saltatrix®). This is probably correct, although 
the statuette offers no particular indication of such intent. 

The details of this figurine have been described with some 
fullness because of the belief that the workmanship, particu- 
larly in the head, is decidedly above the level of ordinary 
handicraft. It could scarcely be expected that they would 
enable its affiliations, still less the place of manufacture, to be 
determined within narrow limits —a difficult task even in the 
ease of archaic statuettes found in Greece.® It may, however, 
be said that the figurine, as a whole, suggests Greek influence. 
The head with its hair and eyes calls to mind a bronze statuette 
from the Acropolis,® and, in the not unpleasing dryness of the 
face, an “ Apollo” from the Ptodn’ and the figures of the west 
pediment at Aegina. The lack of detail in the treatment of 
the hair is, to be sure, more after the manner of a figure from 
Capua,’ but considering the practical purpose to be served, this 


1 Height of head, about 0.018 m. Chin to tip of nose, 0.005 m. Tip of nose 
to root of nose, 0.0045 m. Root of nose to hair, 0.0045 m. Height of hair 
above centre of forehead, about 0.0012 m., elsewhere less. 

2 Figurine of similar shape, with eyelet for suspension, apparently not used 
as a handle, from Vetulonia, Notizie degli Scavi, 1898, pp. 102f., Fig. 14 
(Falchi). 

8 Cf. Micali, L’ Italia avanti il dom. dei Rom. (ed. of 1821), pl. 56, no. 4, also 
in the Museo Kircher., and Milani, Joc. cit. 
 4Cf. the figures ca a tomb at Beni Hassan, Arch. Survey of Egypt, LU, 
plates 4 and 13. 

5 Cf. B.C.H. XXIV, p. 462 (Homolle), XX, p. 604 (Perdrizet). 

6 B.C.H. XVIII, pp. 44 ff., pls. 5, 6 (de Ridder). 

7 B.C.H. X, pp. 66 ff., pl. 4 (Holleaux). 

8 Mon. dell’ Inst. XI, pl. 6, no. 4 (von Duhn). 
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need not cause surprise. The torso also suggests Greek work, 
at least at first sight, especially in the schematic treatment of 
the muscles of chest and abdomen. But here there is a differ- 
ence of some importance, the fact that in early Greek statuettes 
the navel is usually placed lower down, whether the quadripar- 
tite scheme be employed (in which case it belongs, of course, 
on the lower line), or not.1_ The contrast between this inaccu- 
racy and the careful treatment of the head, as well as the awk- 
wardness of the arms and the neglect of the extremities, would 
appear less strange in work produced in Greek or Etruscan 
Italy than in the art of Greece itself. It seems to me that it 
would be hazardous to attempt a more definite attribution, or to 
try to distinguish between possible Greek and Etruscan elements. 

Without more definite knowledge as to the place of manu- 
facture it is impossible to be precise about the date. If the 
figure was made by Greeks living in Italy,? the end of the sixth 
century B.C. would seem to be indicated by the fact that slightly 
less advanced statuettes have been found in Campanian graves 
along with black-figured and occasional severe red-figured 
vases.2 If it is an Etruscan product, it might well be some- 
what later, but in any case there is a considerable gap between 
it and the figure mentioned by Milani, loc. cit., and ascribed by 
him to the second half of the third century B.c. To this period 
the handle on the cista described by Garrucci, loc. cit., would 
also probably belong. The three examples in the Museo Kir- 


1 The navel is placed exceptionally high in the bronze statuette of a rider, de 
Ridder, Cat. des Bronzes de la Soc. Arch. no. 860, pl. 2, on the armor-clad fig- 
ure, Julius, Ath. Mitt. III, p. 17, pl. 1, no. 2, in the figure from Dodona, Cara- 
panos, pl. 12, no. 4, and, apparently, in the figure of a discobolus from South 
Italy, Jb. Arch. I. XIX, Arch. Anz. p. 36. 

2 This is my personal impression. 

8 Cf. von Duhn, Annali, 1879, p. 153, Mon. dell’ Inst. XI, pl. 6, nos. 2% and 
3%, and Furtwangler, Sammlung Saburoff, text to pl. 149, no. 2. The figure on 
an urn from Suessula, von Duhn, Rom. Mitt. I, pp. 288 ff., is probably some- 
‘what later, perhaps from the beginning of the fifth century, or—if one were to 
trust to the style of the illustration rather than to tze other contents of the 
grave — appreciably later. 

* The considerable difference between this later Etruscan work and the tech- 
nique of the bronze of the Loeb collection may be observed in two handles in the 
Munich Antiquarium (Room IV, case 25, nos. 1 and 1068, Furtwiangler, Be- 
schreibung, pp. 43 f.) formed by similarly bent female figures conventionally 
modelled after the free style, one (1068) better than the cther. 
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cheriano may be somewhat earlier than these. A similar figure 
occurs on the handle of a cista from the cemetery De Luca at 
Bologna.t To judge from the objects (vast dipinti and a rhyton) 
discovered with it, as well as from other finds in that portion 
of the necropolis, the cista would belong to about the middle of 
the fifth century. 
In the case of 
Attic vases some 
allowance must, of 
course, be made 
for delay in trans- 
port and possible 
pre-sepulchral use.? 
2 (Figs. 3, 4,5). 
Three feet of a 
curved or circular 
object, probably a 
cista. | Preserva- 
tion good, except 
that a piece is 
gone from the left 
serpent-leg of 6. 
Dark green pa- 
tina, somewhat 
damaged. Height, 
0.085-0.087 m. 
Cast solid. Figure 3-—Bronze Suprort 1x Mr. Loerp’s 
Winged male COLLECTION. 
figures resting on hawk’s wings which grow out of lion’s feet. 
a (Fig. 3). The nearly plain body thickens slightly at the 
shoulders, and more in the lower part where there are a few 
scales. The back has no modelling but is smoothed for attach- 
ment. ‘The heads of the scale-covered serpents have the eyes 
indicated. Their beards are complete and did not join the 
volutes beneath. The arms.are clumsy and there are no details 
of fingers. On the wings the feathers are indicated by lines 





1 Zannoni, Certosa, p. 316, pl. 80, Fig. 6. The illustration does not show the 
style. 
Cf. Karo, Bull. di Pal. Ital. XXIV, pp. 146 f., and references there cited. 
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incised in the model. ‘The face is wide, with full under-lip, 
heavy mustache, and a beard which runs up the sides of the 
head. The eye-cavity is wide and shallow. The pupils are 
indicated by means of a depression in the right eye and a slit 
in the other, but it may be doubted whether these marks were 
| part of the original 
design. From the 
thick, closely lying 
hair, which resem- 
bles a cap, grow 
pointed ears. The 
feathers of the con- 
ventional hawk’s 
wings: were en- 
graved before cast- 
ing. Above the 
centre, is a_ hole 
(diameter, 0.004 m.) 
for attachment. 
The lion’s feet have 
four toes. Beneath, 
there is a lump of 
metal, not visible 
in the photograph. 
From the back of 
the figure, opposite 
the lower edge of 
the hawk’s wings, 
projects a short, flat, horizontal extension on which the cista 
rested. 

6 (Fig. 4). Similar to the preceding figure, except for slight 
and unimportant details. The body shows a little more model- 
ling — practically only a cross above the navel. From the heads 
of the serpents hang heavy beards, one of which joins the volute 
beneath; the other is complete as it is. The scales stop at the 
groin. ‘There is a more superficial treatment of the feathers. 
The face is of the same type as in a, but the mustache is 
less prominent and the expression about the mouth is 
different. 





Figure 4.—Bronze Surpporr 1n Mr. Lors’s 
COLLECTION. 


roughly indicated. 
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e (Fig. 5). Similar. The upper part of the body has more 
modelling than that of 6. In addition to the quadripartite 
scheme there is a separate horizontal line above. The fingers, 
of which the left 
hand of 6 shows some 
traces, are here 


In style these cista- 
feet are considerably 
earlier than the feet 
of the so-called Prae- 
nestine cistae, but 
somewhat resemble 
those of a cista! with 
double  pail-handles 
from the Certosa 
cemetery at Bologna,? 
which was found 
along with red-fig- 
ured vases of severe 
style. 

What personage 


the figures are sup- 
posed to represent is Figure 5.— Bronze Surrort in Mr. LOEs’s 
COLLECTION. 





uncertain, the more 
so as the place of manufacture is unknown, but the type 
resembles that of the winged serpent-footed divinities in 
archaic Greek art, Typhon, Boreas, or whatever their names 
may have been,? which was adapted by the Etruscans 
to illustrate their own -daemonology, now almost anony- 
mous.4 

The hawk’s wings, on which the figures rest, are also found 


1 On the terminology, cf. Ghirardini, Mon. Ant. Lincet, II, 191 f. 

2 Zannoni, Certosa, pp. 3138 ff., pl. 80, no. 1. 

3 Cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, I, p. 163, n. 1, and references there given; 
also C. H. Smith, J.H.S. XIII, pp. 108 ff., H. paarhess JS: HS SAV SDD. 
74 ff., Rapp in Roscher’s Lexikon, I, 805. 

. Cr. Miiller-Deecke, Die Htrusker, I, p. 111, note 93°; Dennis, Cities and 
Cemeteries, I, p. 829, n. 1. 
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on some cista-legs from Bologna.t' They are doubtless ulti- 
mately derived from the common Egyptian motive.? 

As was said above, the location of the factory from which 
these objects come is uncertain. The rather careless technique 
is common to many applied figures of archaic style, both Greek 
and Etruscan. ‘The short, thick bodies may remind one of 
statuettes found in Chalcis or Boeotia,®? or attributed to Chal- ~ 
cidian or East-Ionic influence ;* the heads resemble those of the 
Sileni or bearded satyrs® from both Greece and Etruria.6 The 
figures as a whole, however, while undoubtedly derived from a 
Greek type and, considering the individuality of expression and 
a certain freshness of technique, together with the rough but 
fairly good archaic modelling of e, probably the work of a 
Greek craftsman, appear to me to be in a general way under 
Etruscan influence and made for the Etruscan market. The 
closest analogies seem to come from Etruria,’ or at any rate 
from Italy,’ and the frequency with which similar types, more 
or less altered and conventionalized, occur on Etruscan paterae 
and mirrors? points in the same direction. The same may be 
said of the combination of the figures with the hawk’s wings, 
and perhaps even of the cista-leg in general, at least in this 
form. | 


1 #.g. the cista above mentioned, p. 137, n. 2, and others, Zannoni, op. cit. 
pl. 80, nos. 6 and 8, all of about the same period. 

2 But cf. also for outspread wings in Chaldaea, the silver vase from Sirpourla, 
Mon. Piot, I, pp. 6 ff., pl. 1 (Heuzey). On some intermediate forms, Holleaux, 
B.C.H. XII, pp. 380 ff. 

8 Koehler, Ath. Mitt. I, pp. 97 ff., pl. 5 (cf. de Ridder, B.C. H. XX, p. 420, 
n. 1) 5, Holleaux,.B.C.A. XI pp. 364 i, pl 10: 

4 H.g. de Ridder, B.C.H. XX, pp. 401 ff. ; Savignoni, Mon. Ant. Lincei, VII, 
pp. 277 ff. Cf. Brunn, Aleine Schriften, II, pp. 189 f. 

5 For the terminology, see Furtwangler, Annali, 1877, pp. 225 ff. 

6 E.g. Bather, J.H.S. XIII, p. 237, Fig. 5, from the Acropolis ; Braun, Annali, 
1842, pp. 62 ff., Mon. dell’ Inst. III, pl. 48, tripod from Vulci; C. Lenormant, 
Annali, 1834, pp. 248 ff., Mon. dell’ Inst. II, pl. 7, necklace, also from Vulci. 

7 Walters, Cat. of the Bronzes in the Brit. Mus. no. 644 (hard and rather 
lifeless work ; Etruscan provenance not expressly stated). 

*8 Pernice, Jh. Oest: Arch: I. Vil, p. 167, Figei2: 

9 H.g. Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, 1, pls. 30, no. 1 (pp. 96 f.), 76; IV, pls. 290, 
297, news 

10 See, however, Walters, Cat. of the Bronzes in the Brit. Mus. no, 259, 
Feet, probably of cista, from Sidon ; style, Greek. 
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Though cast in different 1 moulds, all these pieces were doubt- 
less made at the same time and for the same object. As in the 
case of no. 1, the precise date is uncertain, but the analogy of 
the Certosa cista, already mentioned,? affords an approximate 
indication, although the satyr (/.c. Fig. 5) seems rather more 
advanced in style. The same may be said of the satyr-figures 
on the tripod from Vulci in the Museo Gregoriano.? The 
bronze head from Chiusi published by Milani* seems more 
archaic in style than the pieces we are studying. On the 
other hand, the satyrs on the bronze vase in the Museo Gre- 
goriano (no. 328) ° show a distinctly later style of modelling. 
To judge from the illustrations, this would also be true of the 
figures on the bronze vase from Heerapfel® and of the Sileni on 
the candelabrum at Cortona.’ On the whole, then, these feet, 
though of somewhat more archaic appearance than the handle 
previously described (no. 1), would probably belong to about 
the same period, perhaps even to the same cista. 

3. Two fragments of bronze coating. 





Ficure 6. — Bronze FRAGMENT IN Mr. Lozs’s COLLECTION. 


a (Figs. 6, 7). Condition poor. Lower edge (in photo- 
graph) defective, upper edge rough, but design practically 


1 For the technique, see Pernice, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VII, pp. 154 ff. 

fetes 71 Ci. D. 158, n. 1. 

3 Mus. Greg. (ed. A), pl. 83, Fig. a (= Helbig-Reisch, Fiihrer, no.150). The 
figures have short bodies with narrow waist. No modelling beneath chest. 

4 Notizie degli Scavi, 1901, pp. 322 ff., Fig. 1. Ascribed by Milani (p. 324) 
to the seventh century s.c., for reasons that seem to me inadequate. 

5 Mus. Greg. (ed. A), pl. 58, Fig. 2. 

6 Arch. Zeit. XIV, Denkm. u. Forsch. pp. 161 ff., pl. 85 (quoted by Helbig- 
Reisch, op. cit. s. n. 328). 

7 Mon. dell’ Inst. ILI, pls. 41, 42 (Abeken). 

8 The photograph taken on the larger scale (Fig. 7) shows the piece in its 
present condition (1910). 
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intact. The left end has the original edge in part. Length, 
0.111 m. Width, 0.05 m. ‘Thickness too slight for accurate 
measurement. Design stamped. 

In the uppermost field, a pattern of alternating lotus and 
palmettes connected at the bottom. ‘The middle field is nar- 
row, with a bead-strip above and below. Within. a wavy ten- 
dril with ivy leaves above, and berries in clusters of three 
beneath, so arranged as to alternate with the leaves. The 





Ficgure 7.— Bronze FRAGMENT IN Mr. LOEB’s COLLECTION. 


lowest field seems to have had a pattern very similar to that of 
the top field (though not quite identical with it), arranged in 
nearly parallel order, not reversed. 

6.1 Broken, probably on all sides. Length, 0.065 m. Width, 
0.044 m. 

So far as preserved (upper field and part of middle field), 
the design is the same as in a. 

Neither fragment offers any certain indication regarding the 
character or shape of the object to which it was attached (for, 
though flat now, they may have been curved originally *) or the 
method of attachment, unless the holes in the ends of a are 
enlarged nail-holes, which is doubtful. 

The wide pattern may be compared with that of the silver 
fragments from Amathus,* but the latter, which consists of a 


1 Not illustrated. 2 Cf. Duemmler, Antike Denkm. I, p. 10. 
3 Excavations in Cyprus, p. 102, pl. 14, no. 25 (A. H. Smith), and Jb. Arch. J. 
VI, Arch. Anz. p. 126, Fig. 2 b, there cited, 
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double row of lotus and palmettes in reversed and alternating 
arrangement, interlaced by means of spirals, is more advanced.! 
A closer parallel is afforded by one of the fragments from Bo- 
marzo, which differs, so far as the principal field is concerned, 
in that it has only one leaf on each side of the ends of the 
connecting semicircles, instead of two, and none in the angle 
formed between them. The Bomarzo fragment is therefore 
slightly less far along in the stage of transition of space-filling 
leaves beneath the lotus? into a full palmette, while both pieces 
have transferred this rudimentary development to the basis of 
the large palmettes, a fact which shows that these leaves at the 
base of the lotus are not yet regarded as a proper palmette, 
otherwise the reversed lotus flowers would have been sub- 
stituted. | ; 

The ivy spray in the middle band may be compared with 
that on a vase from the sixth shaft-grave at Mycenae* (though 
the alternation is more like that on a Mycenaean fragment from 
Thera ®), with the plaited wreaths on the “ Caeretan ” hydriae,® 
and the wreaths with single stem on the Ionizing amphora from 
Caere published by Pottier, B.C. H. XVII, p. 489, Fig. 10,’ and 
it belongs to the field of Ionic art or Ionic influence. The 
arrangement of leaves on one side and berries on the other 
occurs among the Etruscan mirrors,’ as do also the schemes of 
leaves on one side and leaves and berries on the other,® and 
berries chiefly on one side,” although the apportionment of 
leaves and berries to both sides in about equal number is, of 
course, much more common. That this form of wreath is 
earlier than the period of the Etruscan mirrors is shown by 
the piece under discussion, the date of which is approximately 


1 For simpler alternating schemes without connecting spirals, cf. the archi- 
tectural terra-cottas, Olympia, II, pl. 119, no. 4, from the Treasury of the Mega- 
rians, and the early fragment ibid. pl. 116, no. 5; Text, p. 192 (Borrmann). 

2 Antike Denkm. I, pl. 21, no. 4. 

3 Cf. Riegl, Stilfragen, p. 161, Fig. 70. 

4 Furtwingler and Loeschke, Myken. Thongef. pl. 11, no. 56 (also Riegl, op. 
eerep. 125, Fig. 52; ci. p. 117). 

5 Riegl, op. cit. p. 120, Fig. 50 (= F. and L. Myken. Vasen, pl. 12, no. 79). 

6 H.g. Endt, Beitrdge zur ion. Vasenmalerei, p. 2, Fig. 1. 

7 Cf. also the Attic vases, Pottier, Vases Antiques du Louvre, 2m¢ Série, pl. 
85, F 334, 87, F 528. 

8 H.g. Gerhard, op. cit. II, 153, IV, 401. 9 Ibid. V, 148. 10 Toid. I, 97. 
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indicated by its relation to the Bomarzo fragment pointed out 
above. 

Although, as has been stated, there is no evidence as to what 
sort of object these bits of coating were apphed to, the fact 
that the handle and feet already described may have belonged 
to one and the same cista lends a certain degree of interest to 
the possibility that these fragments also came from a cista. If 
so, there appears to be no serious difficulty in thinking of it as 
of the same period with the other. It is even possible that the 
fragments may all belong to one and the same cista, which 
would have had the form of the archaic cista from Praeneste,? 
plus the legs, or of those from Bologna already mentioned, and 
would probably have been made toward the end of the sixth 
century in a Greek factory in Italy where work was produced 
for the Etruscan market, or perhaps some years later, in an 
Etruscan factory where Greek craftsmen were employed or 
where Greek, and especially Ionic, models were imitated. 


GOLbD (FIG. 8, 4-11) 


4 (Fig. 8,4). Pair of earrings. Preservation good except 
that the connection with the ear is lost. Width, about 0.02 m. 
Hollow. 

Plain loop with returning ends, one of which has a plain 
cone-shaped terminal, the transition being formed by means of 
a fine rope-band. ‘The other end terminates in a winged insect 
of composite structure. The body is plain and shaped like a 
ninepin. ‘To the large part wings are attached; the knob at 
the small end serves asa tail. In front of the wings there is 
fastened a sort of “ Phoenician” palmette, intended to convey 
the impression of a head. It has three petals, of which those 
on the outside just cross and overlap the edges of the wings. 
The apphed pieces, as well as the centre of the back and the 
tail, are ornamented, two different methods being employed. 
The outlines of both wings, together with their inner details, 
consisting of irregular loops and semicircles designed to repre- 
sent the small feathers of the front part and of longitudinal 
lines for the long feathers, the outlines of the palmette, and 


1 Mon. dell’ Inst. VIII, pl. 26. 
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the converging stripes down the back between the wings are 
executed in beaded filigree (lavoro a trina). The tail, the cen- 
tral part of the back, and the middle leaf of the palmette are 
closely covered with fine, dust-like granulations. Both earrings 
are exactly alike, though one is slightly more spread. 

Earrings of substantially the same form, which seems to be- 
long to archaic? and perhaps also to classical? times, have been 
found in Ephesus,? in Rhodes (lalysus),* in Melos,® in Crete 
(Praesus),® and elsewhere,’ but I do not know of any examples 
with similar insect-ornament. <A fairly near analogy to the 
insect, which may possibly be a cicada, has been furnished by 
the excavations at Ephesus.® 

5 (Fig. 8, 5). Pair of open earrings, the ends of which 
nearly meet. Preservation good. Diameter (outside), about 
0.018 m. Hollow, as appears from the weight and slight traces 
of a seam on the inside. 

The small end has a slight profile, the other a lion’s head, in 
the mouth of which there is a slight depression as though for 
the small end to fit into. The mane is indicated by coarse 
granulations arranged in parallel rows which slant obliquely 
backward from a central longitudinal rib done in the same 
technique. The face is modelled in repousse, but much worked 
over from the outside. Ears, eyes, nose, and mouth are indi- 
cated, the last, which has muzzle lines above and at the sides, 
being represented as open. The two earrings are exactly 
alike. 

Probably Etruscan work of the fifth or fourth century B.c.? 

6 (Fig. 8,6). Finger ring. Preservation good. Diameter 
(outer), 0.21 m. Length of bezel, 0.012 m. Width, 0.004 m. 
Thickness, about 0.001 m. Solid. 


1 Talysus. 2 Praesus (?). 
3 Ephesus, pl. VII, nos. 49, 50. 


4 British Museum, Gold Room. Earrings of one and two loops, with and ~ 


' without change of axis. 

5 Furtwangler, Arch. Zeit. 1884, pl. 9, no. 9. 

* 6 Marshall, B.S..A. XII, p. 69. 

7 Cf. Pollak, Goldschmiedearbeiten im Besitze S. Exc. A.J. v. Nelidovo, in no. 
210. Hadaczek, Ohrschmuck, p. 12, n. 3. 

8 Ephesus, p. 98, pl. II, no. 3, p. 107, pl. ILI, no. 1. The former is regarded 
as a cicada by the author of the chapter (Hogarth), the latter as a fly. 

° For the type see Hadaczek, op. cit. p. 76, n. 4. 
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Plain round or nearly round gold bar growing smaller toward 
the bezel, where it flattens into a diamond-shaped enlargement. 
On the bezel there is an incised design representing a figure 
with wings which are extended lengthwise of the field. Head 
to left rude, but probably human. About the edge of the bezel 
there is a band of fine beading (not granulations) en creuz. 

7 (Fig. 8,7). Finger ring, similar to the preceding. Pres- 
ervation good. Diameter, 0.021 m. Length of bezel, 0.01 m. 
Width, 0.0045 m. Thickness less than 0.001 m._ Solid. 

The design, which is similar to that of no. 6, but clearer, evi- 
dently represents a harpy. ‘The wings look as though spread 
lengthwise of the bezel, because the wing on the other side is 
represented as turned forwards instead of being left unseen. 
There is plainly a bird’s body and tail, the feet are less clear. 
The head has a long lock or ornament projecting behind. 
About the edge of the bezel is a band of beading as in the pre- 
ceding number, but with the difference that the beads are 
rectangular. 

With this ring we may compare an archaic, probably Greek, 
searaboid in the British Museum,! where, however, the wing’ 
of the farther side is seen beneath the body. In this gem the 
harpy or siren wears a cap, from which a curved ornament pro- 
jects backward. 

8 (Fig. 8,8). Chain. One end gone; otherwise condition 
good. Length, 0.337 m. Diameter, about 0.002 m. 

Fine, closely interplaited wire. One end terminates in a sort 
of jacket to which the hollow ball and a loop or eyelet belong. 
The length of this terminal is about 0.018 m. The other end 
is now roughly pointed and nearly solid. This may correspond 
to the jacket just mentioned, but it seems more likely that this 
end is due to some one who wished to make the necklace seem 


to be about complete. 


Similar in technique and in general appearance of the termi- 
nal are the pendants of an earring from a late geometric tomb 
at Eleusis.2, Among other examples may be mentioned three 


1A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Gems, no. 471 (= Furtwangler, Die Antiken 
Gemmen, pl. 8, no. 30). 

2 Skias, Ed. ’Apx. 1898, p. 106, pl. 6, no. 6. Earlier examples are reunaued 
by Hogarth in Ephesus, p. 108. Cf. also Pollak, op. cit. no. 182. 
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pieces in the Goldfund von Vettersfelde in the Antiquarium in 
Berlin,! a necklace from Curium belonging to the fifth century 
B.C.,2 another from Camarina, considered by Orsi? to belong to 
the second half of the same century, with heads as terminals, 
and one from Vulci of uncertain date.t On the whole the 
Greek analogies seem to point to an earlier (archaic) rather 
than to a later period. 

9 (Fig. 8, 9). Two studs or buttons. Preservation good 
except that one of them (a) has lost the eyelet from the end 
of the shaft. Length, a, 0.007 m.; 6, 0.008 m. Diameter of 
heads, 0.0085 m. Stems hollow. 

The top of the head, which is double, has in the centre a 
small knob, then, alternately, a plain convex and a narrow 
beaded band. ‘The under side of the head is plain. The two 
specimens are exactly alike so far as complete. 

A similar button or stud was found at Vulci.® Cf. the gold 
buttons from Vetulonia described by Karo,® and a bronze button 
from Novilara (Sepolereto Servict).! 

10 (Fig. 8, 10). Disc, with hole in the centre. Condition 
good. Diameter, 0.019 m.; of hole, about 0.0035 m. Thick- 
ness, less than 0.0005 m. 

The outer band has on both edges a border of fine beads or 
granules. In the field there are several patterns, in concentric 
circles, carried out for the most part in very fine filagree work, 
t.e. counting from within the outer border, (1) braid, (2) cir- 
cles with dot in centre alternating with rounded triangles, 
(3) * Phoenician ” palmettes with globule in each curved end. 

Cf. head of silver-gilt stud from Amathus,® which has a small 
hole in the centre. For the braid pattern and the triangles, cf. 
a gold (or electrum) disc from Cameiros.? A bracelet from 
Corneto” has a braid pattern and circumscribed palmettes. * 


1 The publication by Furtwingler is not at present accessible. 

2 According to Walters, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 65 (pl. 18, no. 6). 

3 Mon. Ant. Lincei, IX, p. 278. 4 Mus. Greg. (ed. A), pl. 1238, no. 4. 
5 Mus. Greg. (ed. A), pl. 118, upper right-hand corner. 

6 Stud. e Mat. II, p. 141, Fig. 186. 

7 Brizio, Mon. Ant. Lincei, V, p. 259, no. 16, pl. xi, nos. 4, 5. 

8 A. H. Smith, Hxcavations in Cyprus, p. 101, pl. 14, no. 9. 

® Furtwingler, Arch. Zeit. 1884, pp. 104 f., pl. 9, no. 8. 

10 Karo, Stud. e Mat. Il, p. 114, Fig. 74 a. 
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11 (Fig. 8,11). Eight beads of wire. Preservation good. 
Diameter, about 0.005 m. Height, 0.0017-0.002 m. Small 
perforation. 

The ends of the closely-set wires are held together by an 
inner ring to which they are attached. There is also a separate 
wire ring on each side near the point of joining. 

Similar in appearance, but not in technique, are some beads 
found at Praesus! and those of a necklace found in a tomba a 
fossa at Vetulonia,? as well as at other sites which need not be 
enumerated here. , 


e 
SILVER (FIG. 8, 12) 


12. Pendant or bead. Condition rather poor. Height, 
about 0.0175 m. Diameter, about 0.011 m. Hollow. 

Oblong eyelet with high rim, at the base of which is a 
beading. 


PASTE AND GOLD (FIGé. 8, 13) 


13. Scaraboid. Condition good. Length, 0.013 m. Width, . 
0.0095 m. Perforated lengthwise near the base. The object 
is hight, the material seems to be a friable paste. The color is 
a grayish drab with faint reddish and bluish tones in part. 

Around the mouth of the perforation, and along the sides 
beneath the back of the beetle, runs a continuous mounting of 
plain gold wire. The lower edge is also bound with gold. On 
the bottom there is an incised design. A helmeted warrior 
with a spear in his uplifted left hand moves to the right, carry- 
ing on his left shoulder a human body which hangs down in 
front and behind. The body appears to be nude. The war- 
rior is clad in cuirass and greaves. Around the edge is a fine 
rope-pattern. 

For scaraboids with similar design, see Furtwiangler, Die 
antiken Gemmen, pl. 16, nos. 18,19. On the latter there are 
labels in Etruscan according to which Ajax is carrying away 
the body of Achilles.? 

Probably Etruscan work of about the fifth century B.c. 


1 Marshall, B. S.A. XII, p. 65, Fig. 1. 
2 Falchi, Notizie degli Scavi, 1898, p. 156, Fig. 25. 
8 Cf. also the ring-seals, pl. 23, nos, 45-47, of the same publication. 
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GLASS (Fi4. 8, 14, 15) 


14. Bead. Oxidized. Now brown on the outside and green 
inside. Diameter, about 0.006 m. Slightly oblate. Perfo- 
rated along the shorter axis. 

15. Bead. Somewhat incrusted. Color dark blue. Length, 
about 0.007 m. Width, about 0.0045 m. Perforated along 


the shorter axis. 
H. F. Dr Cov. 


Archaeological 
Institute 
of America 


LYDIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES 


PREFATORY NoTe.—JIn the preliminary report on the 
American excavations at Sardes, which appeared in the last 
volume of this JouRNAL,! I announced the forthcoming ap- 
pearance of a report on our Lydian inscriptions by Professor 
Enno Littmann of Strassburg University. That report appears 





Figure 1.—Srone with Lypian INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES,. 
(Photograph by D. M. Robinson.) 


below, not by Professor Littmann, however, but by Professor 
Albert Thumb of Strassburg, who very kindly consented to un- 
dertake the task of preparing the Lydian inscriptions found at 
Sardes by the American excavators, after Professor Littmann 
had found that his early departure for Egypt would not allow 
him time to do the work himself. 

It is my desire in this prefatory note to thank Professor 
Thumb, in behalf of all connected with the excavations at 


1A, J. A. XIV, 1910, pp. 401-418. 
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Sardes, for his distinguished services in our behalf, and to sup- 
plement his article by giving a little further information with 
regard to the places and conditions of finding of the inscrip- 
tions, which I have taken from the notes of Professor David M. 
Robinson and from my own observations. 

Inscription No. 1 was found at the entrance of a tomb, ten- 
tatively designated as Tomb C, high up on the left-hand side of 
a ravine on the eastern slope of the mountain directly opposite 
the Acropolis of Sardes, 2.e. to the west, across the Pactolus. 
The tomb faces the east, and looks toward the temple across the 
river. ‘The stone, which is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, is grayish white limestone not unlke travertine, and had 
been used as a door to close the entrance to the dromos of the 
tomb; its surface is carved to represent the form of a panelled 
door. 

It had been displaced when the tomb was rifled, probably in 
ancient times, and lay buried not far from its original position. 
The copy of the inscriptions upon this door, which was sent to 
Professor Thumb, was made by Mr. William H. Buckler, and 
was revised by Professor Robinson. From Dr. Robinson’s 
notes I gather that the inscription (a), on the upper style and 
on the panel to the right, has black coloring matter in all its 
letters; while (6), that to the left, is colored red throughout. 

Inscription No. 2 was not found in a tomb, or in the excava- 
tions, but below the Acropolis, on the same side of the Pacto- 
lus as the temple, in the second ravine to the north of the 
temple columns. The stone, which is a fine-grained marble, 
had been exposed by a flood in the ravine produced by a storm 
of great violence which had beaten against the west face of the 
Acropolis. It protruded from the steep south bank of the 
ravine at a level corresponding to level No. II in the excava- 
tions. Both faces of the marble fragment bore inscriptions, 
and both had been worn very smooth, but one face much more 
to the injury of the inscription than the other. ‘The fragment. 
is probably part of a stele. 

It was thought best not to delay the publication of these 
inscriptions until the Greek inscriptions found in the excava- 
tions should be ready for publication, but to place this material 
as soon as possible in the hands of scholars. 
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I am indebted to Professor R. E. Briinnow of Princeton 
University for the translation from the German of Professor 


2a © ’ 
Thumb’s article. Howarp Crospy BUTLER. 


1. Inscription found in a tomb at Sardes on the 9th of May, 
1910. The measurements of the stone are as follows: breadth, 
71 cm.; height, 54 cm.; thickness,.20 cm. The letters of the 
fragment marked (6) are somewhat larger than those in (a). 
See the accompanying facsimile (Fig. 2), which was drawn by 
me from a squeeze. 

(a) 


eXa..naX manepiza gugiza kmé@tyiz f-anzéib-il - 
bukez [.]a [1 ]npopa [.] buk- 
ez..aroXé fa-knaX Yntv 
ku lk mapivlak 
anzéib 
(0) 


esvYna [.] manepiz- 

a gugiza kmét- 

xiz f-anzéib-il 
fa-kmét-xé1 Yns 
artogakvabaxant | 

(Letters of which the reading is not certain are printed in 
atalrcs. ) 

In addition to the squeeze I had a copy, made by Mr. Buck- 
ler and revised by Dr. Robinson, at my disposal, which gives 
some variants to my reading of the texts: 

(a) Line 1: gugiza, the copy has AFIIN14, but ], not 4, is 
clearly to be seen on the squeeze. This reading is confirmed 
by Dr. Robinson. Line 2: A1°1M is the reading of the 
copy, but A1°1N upoga is also possible. Dr. Robinson in his 
revision reads A707) ( [-]aupopa. There can be no doubt as 
to the reading AN®O at the end of the line. Line 3: I believe 
the fifth letter from the right to be ° (the copy has E), the 
revision of Dr. Robinson, and the following letter to be } (the 
copy has N).1_ Line 4: in the copy, and according to the 


1Dr. Robinson reads this line as follows: 


PAT MMDY TAAB IY T°9AE PTI 


ezezarogeé fakmaxXYntaZ. On the squeeze, I found no trace of two signs after 
the two first letters ; nor does the copy contain those two signs, 


LYDIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES es: 


revision, the second letter from the right is X , and the seventh 
letter 9 (1 can only see 1, Robinson 4). 

(6) In the copy the first word is AM WIA}Y tsviéna, but Dr. 
Robinson confirms my reading. Line 4: The fourth letter 
from the left is \ in the copy. Line 5: The sixth letter from 
the right might also be read as W from the squeeze. 

2. Inscription from Sardes, found 1910. Facsimile from a 
tracing and a squeeze. 


CTIAAAAIT AMI 
| SS a ee 
Numan ey 


WAT 4A 
LY 








‘' A O (db) Hee 
a N ; AM 
Ve KA A O 


Figure 3.— Facsmm1Le or Inscription FRoM Sarpes. (4 real size.) 
(a) OBVERSE 
]Ynastivlapiz [a 
émpib[. ]rgé 
Jéméuél Y (?) L 
Jagarmszilé 
Jail 
(b) REVERSE 
Impossible to give a connected transcription. 
(a) Line 8: Neither the first sign on the left nor the sign 
between A and W can be distinguished on the squeeze. 
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These inscriptions, which are written from right to left, elu- 
cidate some important points of the Lydian alphabet, especially 
the first one, and afford a certain idea of the character of the 
Lydian language. The Lydian inscriptions which were pub- 
lished by J. Keil and A. von Premerstein in the Denkschriften 
der Wiener Akademie, LIII (1908), 2, pp. 99 ff., where they 
are discussed by Kretschmer, and which are also written from 
right to left, —I shall designate them by the letters K.-P., — 
are of too fragmentary a nature to be of any service, and it is 
only through these new inscriptions that we are able to fix the 
values of a certain number of letters. With the exception of 
one doubtful case and two others that are certain (see below), 
the letters of our inscriptions occur with identical or nearly 
identical forms in K.-P. The most characteristic point of the 
alphabet is the large number of vowel signs; besides A, °, |, 
Y =u (cf. Phrygian V), the letters Y, T, , Y, must be rec- 
ognized as vowels. To SX I attribute provisionally the value 
of e on account of its resemblance, which was also remarked by 
Kretschmer, to Lycian 3 , the upper horizontal stroke of the 
latter being omitted; we might also compare the & in a 
Phrygian inscription (see Diest in Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
Hrgdnzungsheft 125, p. 33, No. 2), and the Y in the Inscrip- 
tion of Lemnos, the latter, it is true, being usually taken to 
represent z. ‘The sign T is identical with the Lycian sign for 
d@ (or e, as Kalinka transcribes it in the Tituli Lyciae). The 
identification proposed by Kretschmer of W with the Pam- 
phylian '7 (oo), or of Y with the ordinary sign for W or y, I 
regard as inadmissible, since the adjacent consonantal signs 
would lead us to expect vowels. The sign W is evidently 
a variant form of the Lycian Ww = é, and I suspect Y to be a 
variant form of the Lycian Y=4, although one might also 
regard it as a modification of the Lycian Y% (é)1 That 4 had 
the value of a vowel besides that of v is rendered probable by 
the combination of letters ntv k in 1 a, 3-4. 


1 While Y is identical in form with fhe Lycian k and appears to have the 
same value in Carian also, it cannot be a consonant; the value of Y in the 
Inscription of Lemnos (in the word sialY veiz) is quite uncertain, and therefore 
our Lydian sign is probably to be taken into consideration. On Lydian Y see 
below, the inscription published by Sayce. 
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The relationship existing between the Lydian and Lycian 
vowel-signs is the most important and assured result that the 
study of these inscriptions has yielded. On the other hand, 
the identity of 1 k, 1 p, T t, + x (h), and Q rin the two alpha- 
bets and the slight difference in the case of M m (in Lycian M), 
M (in Lycian 1), A. alongside of A 7 (in Lycian A) are not 
of much weight; it must, however, be remarked that the Phryg- 
ian alphabet shows a greater divergence in the case of 7 J and 
§ 7, and that the Carian alphabet is of an altogether different type. 

The interpretation of 7 4 as g, which Kretschmer regards 
as doubtful, is rendered probable by the proper name Gugiza = 
Tvyns ; 7 =g occurs perhaps alongside of the more usual A = g 
in the above mentioned Phrygian inscriptions published by 
Diest, whereas g is expressed in Lycian by the sign K, in 
Carian by). In the case of the sign d (@), Kretschmer con- 
sidered the possibility of its representing e (compare the Carian 
B); the forms of the words in which it occurs accord, however, 
better with the value 6 in Lycian and Phrygian B, in Phrygian 
also in one case Q, but in Carian, according to Sayce, q). 

The most difficult question relates to the determination of 
the signs employed to represent the sibilants. In the case of 
+ + (K.-P. + I) there is no reason to doubt its identity with 
the Lycian I z; compare also the Carian forms * and I 1, as 
contrasted with X in Phrygian and in the Lemnos inscription. 
But how was the sound of s represented? The sign ), which 
according to Kretschmer “is entirely without parallel and a free 
invention,” shows an unmistakable similarity to the s-sign € in 
Amorgos, to € in the Greek script of Asia Minor, and to the 
Phrygian §; and the fact that a connection with the Ionian 
alphabet is thus brought to light is worthy of note in view 
of the passage in Suidas s.v. gdowxnia cited by Kretschmer: 
Av6éol kai “loves Ta ypaupata amo DoivKos tov ’Aynvopos Tov 
evpovtos. We might also regard M (whereas M = m) as a sibi- 
lant; Sayce attributes this value (ss) to the similar sign in 
Carian. Since, however, M, in the three places in which it 
occurs (1 a, 3; 16,4; 2a, 1) is always followed by n, it may 
be questioned whether it does not represent some special kind 
of nasal; we may compare X m and £ fi and the frequent com- 
bination fin in Lycian (see below). 
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An especial surprise was the occurrence in the K.-P. inscrip- 
tions of the sign 8, the identity of which with the Etruscan 
8 f has been sufficiently discussed by Kretschmer;? our in- 
scription No. 1 has it no-less than four times. Of course, it is 
uncertain whether it has precisely the same value as the Etrus- 
can letter; but we assume for the present that it has.2 We 
may regard it as a modified form of 4 (@?) in the Lemnos 
inscription, or of the Carian 00, to which Sayce attributes 
the value of ff. Remark the slight difference in the form of 
the sign in the K.-P. inscriptions and in ours (Q, 8). 

The signs >) 7} () K.-P.) are the most difficult of all to deter- 
mine. Their position between vowel signs as in aro)\é 1a, 3 is 
hardly in favor of the assumption that they themselves repre- 
sent vowels, like the Carian ) > (cf. Kretschmer, Hinlettung in 
die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, p. 380), and the value 
g =, Cinsome of the Greek alphabets is inadmissible on account 
of 7 =g. Might it be possible that ) also represents a sibilant, 
being perhaps a modified form of 2, +, which occurs in the Lyd- 
ian inscription published by Sayce (see below)? The doubtful 
sign \ 2a,3 might be identical with ? in K.-P. (compare also 
Carian $=s). ‘The K.-P. inscriptions have several other signs 
which do not occur-in our texts: £ (?), ?, 9, £ (according to 
Kretschmer = Lycian %?), A A (according to Kretschmer = 8?, 
or perhaps merely a variant form of 4?), and ) (compare f) in 
the Carian inscription published in the Classical Review, II, 
p. 234). | 

Whether the Oxford Steatite Tablet (see Kretschmer in 
K.-P.) is Lydian, that is, whether it belongs to our group of 
inscriptions as fer as its alphabet is concerned, appears to me 
to be very doubtful; a characteristic letter of this tablet, 2 , 
is wanting both in our inscriptions and in K.-P. On the other 
hand, Sayce’s surmise that the inscription published by him in 
the Proceedings of the Soctety of Biblical Archaeology, XVII, 
°1895, pp. 39 ff., No. V, is written in the Lydian ‘character 
(cf. also Kretschmer, Hinlettung, p. 387) agrees with the evi- 
dence furnished by the newly discovered texts; his reading 


1 See also the latest discussion of the subject by G. Herbig in Newe Jahrbiicher 
Siir das klassische Altertum, XXV (1910), p. 579. 
* Herbig calls attention also to the Cypriote value le. 
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(p. 43) Alus Mrshtizul is, however, to be corrected, the true 
reading being Alus mretlizul. 


BINA A | abree dsl 
RAY Teper 
ee | ele 
Al | 09 Gd B) maar 
rs ‘ 2 Se 5 e) A GC J mates. 
— cts X 
aay Clttyz 
4 \ Naas 
44 VU se! 
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| aE 
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Figure 4.—Tue Lypi1an ALPHABET. 


THE ALPHABET (see F igure 4) 
The following combinations of letters are to be noted : 


et: compare Lycian @, e.g. in dai, Tituli Lyciae, 77, 2. 


ue or eué. 
an: compare Lycian Gn. 
vl : Lycian -bl-, of frequent occurrence. 
kv-: compare the frequent combination kb- in Lycian and in other 
languages of Asia Minor (see Kretschmer, Hinleitung, p. 374). 

km, kn: compare Lycian kmm and gina, Tit. Lyc. 44 d, 8. 

If my explanation of Mn is correct, this combination is similar to 
Lycian fin, e.g. in Arfina. 

Doubled consonants do not occur in Lydian, whereas they are 
frequent in Lycian. 


1 I see now that Sayce has revised that inscription (S. Bibl. Arch. XVII, 1905, 
p. 123). He now reads Y as the second letter of the first line and sees in it the 
corresponding Lycian sign for e. 
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In treating of the language in which the Lydian inscriptions 
are written, Kretschmer was only able to point out the simi- 
larity of artimt to “Aptews, but our texts permit us to advance 
a few steps further. ‘To a certain extent it is possible to sepa- 
rate the words, since similar groups of letters are repeated ; 
thus the same group manepiza gugiza kmetyiz f-anzeib-l occurs 
after the first word both in 1q@andin1 46. Dr. Robinson and 
Professor Littmann had already recognized gugiza as ['vyns be- 
fore the inscriptions were handed over to me; ['vyos occurs also 
in Carian as an element in proper names (‘Iéayvyos: Kretsch- 
mer, Hinlettung, p. 362). We may, therefore, presume that 
manepiza, Which has the same suffix, is also a proper name; for 
the present I may note the Iranian name Menapis in Curtius 
Rufus, 6, 4, 25, and the Parthian "“Appuvarns, Arrian, 3, 22, 1 
(a variant reading gives Apmvaorns); see also Justi, Lranisches 
Namenbuch. For the same reason -vlapiz[a], 2 a, 1, might be 
taken as a proper name. ‘The suffix -za as the final element of 
proper names is also found in Lycian, in names like hanadaza, 
pumaza, wasaza. Or might we compare the genitive cases of 
the Lycian proper names mrekisa(h), ovatiseh? To conclude, 
Artoga- 1 6, 5, calls to mind the names of ’Aptoxns, king of 
Iberia, of “Aptovyas, the leader of the Hyrcanians (see Justi, 
tran. Namenbuch), and also the name of the Carian ’Aptvacats, 
(Sayce, Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, IX, 
p- 121), and the Lycian Ortaquyahn, “Optaxia (Kretschmer, 
Ennleitung, p. 298). 

Since both the alphabet and the formation of proper names 
point to a connection with Lycian, it is permissible to search 
for further parallels, especially as it is already probable from 
historical and ethnological considerations that the Lydian and 
Lycian languages are related to each other. To begin with, 
the word-element kmeét- (compare kmet-yiz 1 a, 1 and 1 4, 2, 
kmet-ye 1 6, 4) is found also in Lycian as emméte (Tituli 
. Lyciae, 29, 11, 44 d, 64, 112, 5). Th. Kluge, Die lykischen 
Inschriften (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 
XV, 1910, No. 1, p. 107) conjectures that it has something to 
do with burial; + and since the suffix -Azs occurs in Lycian as a 


1Torp, Lykische Studien (Christiania, 1898), p. 5 f. gives a very different 
explanation of the word, 
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case-ending of the plural,! kmétyiz might be taken to signify 
‘“‘mortuis,” or ““mortuos.” As the inscription was found in a 
tomb, this explanation is well worthy of being considered ; 
and we may suppose accordingly that the group of letters 
which precedes manepiza signifies “ this tomb,” or some similar 
phrase. In the Lycian inscriptions the word signifying “ tomb,” 
etc., also stands at the beginning, and it is at least permissible 
to consider whether the group of letters beginning with esv- 
in our texts may not be connected with the Lycian isbazi copos. 
The sequence of letters sv in Lydian, = sé in Lycian, runs 
parallel with that of ku = kb. 

The group f-dnze2b-i/, 1 a, 1, 1 6, 3, is similar to the group 
fazabil in K.-P. No. 9. Its fundamental part is dnzéib, 1 a, 5 
(a vowel followed by -6 at the end of a word occurs once in 
Lycian in glajeb, Tit. Lyc. 109, 6). Although -il does not 
occur as a word-ending in Lycian, -2a, -dle, -ili are not infre- 
quent ; the Lydian inscription published by Sayce (see above) 
ends in -zul. The f- must be a prefix: compare fa- in fa-kna 
or fa-kma 1 a, 3, and fa-kmet, 1 6,4; fanzéibil is therefore to be © 
regarded as a contraction of fa-dnzeibil. 

We have certainly a word-ending @ in aro_Xé, 1. a, 3, and pre- 
sumably in éméué, 2,3; compare the Lycian ending @ for the 
nominative and accusative. _We might, however, compare émé 
also with the Lycian @mi,“ my, mine,” and mé, “me.” The ending 
-lak has its counterpart in the Lycian alBanalak, Tit. Lye. 
44 c, 60 (stele of Xanthus). Whether -kvdbay, 1 6, 5, forms the 
end of a word (-ahd is the genitive ending in Lycian) cannot 
yet be determined; and it is equally uncertain whether -pz, 
2, 2, is a final syllable, although the Lydian gloss twzre - detvpo 
in Hesychius would favor the assumption. (I wish to say 
incidentally that among the other Lydian glosses there are 
none that help to throw light on the interpretation of our 
texts.) A suffix -p¢ having an analogous function is found in 
the Lycian preposition Arp-pi, “for,” and is in general a fre- 
quent element in the Lycian particles (compare e.g. éce-p2 and 
ece, ‘* when, after’’). 

The points of agreement between Lydian and Lycian, as 
shown in their alphabets, their phonetic systems, and the forms 


1 Compare also the endings -iz, -is. 
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of their words, are so striking, that we may well be permitted 
to consider the possibility of the two languages being related. 
This appears to me, from an historical and linguistic point of 
view, to be the most important result which these newly dis- 
covered texts have thus far yielded, even though we must, for 
the present, renounce any attempt to interpret them and thus 
to analyze the grammatical forms of the language. The mate- 
rials at our disposal are far too scanty, and we must recollect 
that the interpretation of the Lycian and Carian inscriptions is 
still in its infancy, although the sources are more copious. If 
it should be considered that the points of resemblance between 
Lydian and Lycian are merely due to accident we may recall 
the fact that no such resemblances exist, for instance, between 
Lydian and Carian. 
ALBERT THUMB. 
STRASSBURG. 
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THOLOS AND ABATON AT EPIDAURUS 


THE identification of a stoa at Epidaurus as the abaton 
(Cavvadias, To ‘Iepov tod ’Ackdrnmiod, p. 124) has been re- 
jected for substantial reasons by Holwerda (Ath. Mitt. 1902, 
p- 289), who believes that the building immediately to the 
southeast of the temple of Asclepius meets the requirements. 
The arguments, however, in favor of this building are not 
convincing, and one is therefore justified in again raising the 
question, Where was the abaton ? 

The Plutus of Aristophanes may prove to be of some help. 
For the scene within the abaton! of the Asclepieum at Athens,’ 
to have been effective before an Athenian audience, must, at 
least in some details, have had a basis in fact. Since the cult 
had recently come to Athens from Epidaurus,? the practices in 
both abata must have been somewhat similar. What light, 
then, does the passage in the Plutus throw upon the character 
of the abaton ? 

~The abaton of the Plutus, and therefore very probably in 
the Athenian Asclepieum, was a single room, in which the 
patients lay down side by side; v. 742 oi d€ éyxataxeipevot trap’ 
-avt@. The abaton of the Amphiareum at Oropus at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century B.C. seems to have been a single room. 
An inscription of that date (Z. G. VII, 235, 1. 43) provides that 
the male and female suppliants in the co:untypcov shall sleep apart 
(yeopis), the men on the east side of the altar and the women 
on the west: év 8€ T@ Kotuntnpio Kabevdev, yopls mer Tods 


1 The word ‘‘ abaton’”’ is borrowed from the inscriptions recording cures at 
Epidaurus as a convenient designation of the room or building in which incuba- 
tion was practised, without meaning to imply that the name was in use anywhere 
else than at Epidaurus. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Asklepios, p. 1664. 
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dvopas, yopis dé Tas yuvaixas, Tos pev avdpas év TH TPO Hovs 
Tov Bwpmov, Tas O€ yuvaixas év TO TPO éEaTrépns.} 

A possible, though not necessary, inference from the scene 
in the Plutus is that the patients slept grouped about a central 
point (v. 708 éxetvos & év KUKA@ TA VooNnpmaTa | TKOTaV TeEpLNEL), 
around the altar, on which, before lying down, they placed 
offerings of cake (cf. v. 660). 

The exact location of the Athenian abaton is a question. 
Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 124, thinks that the suppliants slept in the 
stoa. Holwerda, l.c. p. 291, thinks the building farther west, 
consisting of four rooms and porch, may have been the abaton, 
but Judeich ( Topographie von Athen, p. 287) concludes from the 
character of this structure that it may have been built in late Hel- 
lenistic times. The pit at the west end of the stoa antedates both 
buildings and was incorporated in the earlier stoa for some very 
good reason. The current explanation is that sacrifice was per- 
formed over the pit (Judeich, op. cit. p. 286). Koehler (Ath. 
Mitt. 1877, p. 255) thinks that four columns stood around it and 
that above there was an opening in the roof. The suggestion is 
now made (A. J. A. XV, 1911, p. 43 and pl. III) that the room 
of the pit is the abaton of the Athenian Asclepieum. 

At Epidaurus the abaton in the time of Pausanias was called 
Tholos.2 This assertion seems on first thought to contradict 
Pausanias, II, 27, 8: tov vaod dé éote wépav &vOa ot ixétar Tod 
Oeod KaGevdovotv. oixnua dé trepipepés ALGov AevKOV Kadovpevov 
Odros @xodountat TANT Iov, Odas dEtov: . . . oTHAaL O€ Ela THKETAY 
€vTOS TOU TreplBoAoU . . . . TavTaLs éyyeypaupeva Kal avdpav Kal 
yUvak@v éotlv ovopata axeoOevtwy bo Tov ’AcKAnTlLOd,. . . 
But the words év@a of ixétat tov Oeod xabevdova.v, which have 
been construed as equivalent to caOevdovotv avauévorvtes dnrAwotv 
ovetpatos in the same writer’s description of incubation at the 
Amphiareum, I, 34, 5, do not refer to the building in which 
incubation was practised. Supplants did not sleep every night 
in the abaton during their stay at the sanctuary. The inscrip- 
tions recording cures regularly make it clear that one night only 


1Cf. Frazer, Paus. I, 563, 4, év r@ éml deta Tod dricOodduov = * in the right- 
hand side of the opisthodomus.”’ 

2 For the various theories as to the Tholos, v. Svoronos, J. Int. Arch. Num. 
1901, p. 7; Thiersch, Zeit. f. Gesch. d. Archit. Il, pp. 27-50; 67-95. 
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was spent there. Apellas tells in his inscription CZ. G. IV, 955, 1. 
22) that he remained at Epidaurus nine days. The patients must 
have been ixéraz for so long a time as they remained at the sanc- 
tuary. The man who suffered severely from an ulcer (1. G. 
IV, 951, 1. 113) was carried out (from the stoa?) at noon by the 
attendants and, on falling asleep in a chair, was cured by a 
snake which came out of the abaton. This patient was cer- 
tainly an terns, but was cured in the daytime outside the 
abaton. ‘The more plausible supposition is that the stoa was 
the hotel for the patients, while other visitors stayed in the 
kataywytovt and that the txérar tod Peov, who spent ordinary 
nights in the stoa, repaired to a separate building when they 
were ready to try the cure. This building was known by the 
name of Tholos in the second century A.D. It was the most 
important of the buildings at Epidaurus and was the only one 
built of marble. CEd@. ’Apy. 1892, p. 9.) 
It is difficult to believe that a stoa, which was a lounging 
place, should have served also as an abaton.2 The very 
name aBatov suggests a building or an area closed to common 
use.2 In one of the cure inscriptions (J. G. IV, 952, ll. 112- 
113) the abaton is called adéurov. Isyllus (.G. IV, 950, 1. 
30) also uses the latter name. No one would consider aéurov 
an appropriate name for a stoa or for any part of a stoa. 
It is to be observed that the stoa of an Asclepieum was 
called oroa. An inscription CAOnvaor, VII, p. 207) reads, érre- 
pérecOar Sé adtov (Tov ieph) Kal Tas oTOLas Tas év TH “AckXa- 
meio OTrws Kabapa y. This inscription is dated in the beginning 
of the Christian era. More than a century later Apellas used 
the word &8arov, which to him did not mean otoa because he 
refers to the latter building in the words TepiTaT@ yphalat 
imepdw (cf. Holwerda, J. c. 292). Excavation has shown that 
the stoa in the Asclepieum at Epidaurus, as at Athens, consisted 
in part of two stories. 

It is known that there was an altar in the abaton at the 

1Cf. Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 162: “ év G xarédvoy of 7d iepdy émioKkerTouevor.”” 
The xaraywy.v seems to have been outside the precinct ; the stoa for the sick 
was within. 

Cf. Rogers, The Plutus of Aristophanes, p. XxX. 


8 For a good illustration of the religious significance of the word, v. the 
remarks of Keramopoullos (’E¢. ’Apx. 1909, p. 112) on Paus. IX, 12, 3-4. 
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Amphiareum, and it is inferred from the passage in the Plutus 
that there was one in the abaton at Athens. The next ques- 
tion is, Was there an altar in the Tholos at Epidaurus? The 
name of the building in the inscription which records the cost 
of its construction is @uédAn CI. G. IV, 1485, ll. 125, 162), and 
the unquestioned derivation of the word is from @vev (Cavva- 
dias, To ‘Iepov, p. 69). The Tholos contained an altar, which 
gave the building its official name, and upon it sacrifices, prob- 
ably of cakes, were offered to Asclepius.t_ There were, then, 
for the round building at Epidaurus three names, viz., @upérn, 
aBartov, and Ooros. 

It has already been remarked that incubation took place in a 
single room in the Athenian abaton. The Tholos was a build- 
ing of a single room, and in the centre of the floor there was 
an opening into a shallow pit which may be compared with that 
in the Athenian abaton. Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 63, formerly 
thought that the pit of the Tholos was not covered, but has 
recently (Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1909, p. 540) stated that the floor 
was completely paved, the centre with a slab 1.20 m. in diame- 
ter. If this is true, the slab must have been movable, for 
otherwise there were no means of access to the curious circular 
passages beneath the floor.2. These passages are wide enough, 
and the doors from one to another are high enough (1.62 m.), 
to permit a man to pass through, and on occasion in ancient 
times this must have happened. A floor completely paved 
without a movable slab would at once prevent any use of the 
passages. 

The conjecture of Koehler that there was an opening in the 
roof over the pit in the Athenian abaton must be noted in con- 
nection with a similar theory in the case of the Tholos. Cay- 


1 Cavvadias infers from the ornate character of the interior of the Tholos 
that the sacrifice was not of animals. 

2««So macht er (Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen 8, II, ue p. 116) sich die 
Aufgabe gar zu leicht wenn er die drei innersten Mauerringe im Fundament der 
Tholos von Epidauros lediglich fiir Substruktionen der Fussbodenplatten halt. 
Diese Auffassung erklart keineswegs die grosse Tiefe, bis zu welcher das 
Mauerwerk der Ringe hinabgeht, die Verbindungstiiren zwischen den drei Um- 
gangen und die drei eingezogenen Scheidewdnde. Alles weist darauf hin dass 
unter dem Fussboden begehbare Raéume angeordnet waren, ...’’ A. VON 
GERKAU, Zeit. f. Gesch. d. Archit. IV, 2, p. 37. 
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vadias, op. cit. p. 64, stated his opinion that there was an 
opening in the centre or several openings near the colonnade, 
but no longer believes in that theory (IIpaxtixd, 1907, p. 186). 
There is now, according to him, some evidence for windows 
which, with the door, would furnish the light formerly sup- 
posed to have been supplied through an opening in the roof. 
Furthermore, fragments of a finial have been found, which he 
restores at the very centre of the roof. The reconstruction 
(Sitzb. Berl. Akad. l.c. Taf II, 2) shows that tiles and finial 
were the only parts of stone from the interior colonnade to the 
centre, the beams and supports being wood. Stais (Ed¢. ’Apy. 
1892, p. 92) had rejected the idea of a roof, even of wood, 
because a room in which sacrifices were offered ought to be 
open to the sky. He supported his theory by citing an in- 
scription found in the sanctuary, which mentions the roofing 
of the peristyle, but says nothing about the roofing of the rest. 
(I. G. IV, 1485, 1.60, oreyacouos tas trepiotdcews.) As yet the 
evidence does not seem conclusive that the roof was completely 
closed, and Aeschines (/. G. IV, 951, 1. 91), whom archaeologists - 
have made peep over and into two buildings, may have looked 
into the Tholos before he fell from the tree. 

There is beneath the floor of the Tholos a unique system of 
concentric walls and passages. Two features of the system 
need to be noted. First, it is confined to the space within the 
foundation for the Corinthian colonnade (v. the cross-section 
in Ant. Denk. II, 3). Second, the barriers in the circular pas- 
sages and the openings from one into another are so placed 
that it is necessary for one who starts at the centre to go the 
whole circle of each passage before entering the next. If the 
Tholos is the abaton, then the system beneath the floor may be 
explained as a means of preparing the suppliants for effective 
dreams. We have seen that at the Amphiareum the suppliants 
lay down on either side of the altar, which was probably in the 
centre of the chamber. I now suggest tentatively that three 
rows of suppliants were placed around the pit at the centre of 
the floor of the Tholos, and within the raised stylobate of the 
Corinthian colonnade, and that the heads of the patients in 
each row lay on the floor above the circular passages. The 
diameter of the circle within the Corinthian colonnade was 
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8.96 m. If we deduct from the radius of this circle the radius 
of the circular opening at the centre, we have left 3.88 m. as 
the distance from the outer to the inner limit of the space 
within which three rows of individuals slept. As 1.380 m. is 
insufficient for a row, the supplhants of one row must have lain 
in part between those of the next. 

One may conjecture that a priest descended at the centre, 
perhaps beneath the altar, passed into the first and smaller cir- 
cular way, and there began utterances of a kind to prepare the 
suppliants for effective dreams. As he moved forward, these 
utterances would seem perhaps specially intended for those who 
lay directly above. When the priest had thus passed beneath 
all the patients of the innermost row, he entered the next pas- 
sage, where he must pass beneath the second row of suppliants 
before he came to the third and last circular passage. When 
he reached the barrier in this passage, the priest knew that he 
had passed beneath all the suppliants and could then retrace 
his steps, either with utterances of a different sort or in silence. 
The barriers and doors together served as guides for the grop- 
ing priest. Both were placed so as to save him from confusion 
in the dark. He had simply to progress slowly until he came 
to an opening or a barrier. When he had finished, the god or 
his representative probably appeared among the expectant sup- 
plants. 

The inscription of Apellas may refer to the subterranean 
utterances (I. G. IV, 955, 1.17): @unv .. . é&tévar kata Tas 
axoas é€« Tov aBatov, “I fancied that I went out from the 
abaton during the hearing” (of the utterances ?).+ 

Turning again to the words of Pausanias, II, 27. 3, we see 
that the description of the Tholos follows immediately the 
mention of the place where the supphants sleep and is fol- 
lowed immediately by the mention of the stelae recording 
cures. If the Tholos is the abaton, then the passage in Pau- 
‘sanias presents an easy sequence of ideas which may account 
for the strange omission of the traveller to state the purpose 
of that remarkable building. First Pausanias was shown the 
stoa, where the suppliants regularly slept by night and spent 
in part their time by day, and then the Tholos, where they 


1 Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge,? 804, n. 7; Wan Herwerden, Levzicon, s.v. dxoal. 
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dreamed, conversed with the god, and were cured, and finally 
the record of the results in the form of the several stelae still 
standing in the sanctuary. 
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THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF NICIAS 


THE final identification of the foundation for this monument 
by Mr. Dinsmoor, and his paper in this JouRNAL (Vol. XIV 
(1910), pp. 459-484), brings the long discussion of the subject 
nearly to a close. ‘There is still one point, however, where his 
conclusions need revision. ‘This point concerns what Plutarch 
saw to justify his words in the Life of Micias CIII, 38). Plu- 
tarch says that two dedicatory monuments of Nicias were 
standing in his day, “the Palladium on the Acropolis, — the 
one that has lost its gilding, cal o Tots yopnytKots Tpimrocw bTro- 
Keiwevos ev Atovicov veos~ for he won many victories with cho- 
ruses, and was never defeated.”” The second monument which 
Plutarch saw was a temple on which were placed several cho- 
ragic tripods, and he at once explains why there were more than 
one. ‘The Greek is not fairly susceptible of any other transla- 
tion. It was only ignorance of the original site of the choragic 
temple of Nicias the Younger which led to the attempt to give 
the Greek a different meaning. When Plato saw the tripods 
of Nicias the Elder and his brothérs, they were not on a temple, 
as his language (Plato, Gorgias, 472 A) clearly shows: ov ot 
Tpimrodes ot eheEns eoTaTé&s ciow év T@ Atovucio. Of Plutarch’s 
language it is not fair to say, as Mr. Dinsmoor does: “ Plu- 
tarch adds, however, what Plato does not mention, that lying 
below (or near or beyond) this row of tripods was a choragic 
vews, also dedicated by Nicias.” Plutarch “adds” nothing. 
He mentions two extant dedicatory monuments of Nicias the. 
Elder,—a Palladium on the Acropolis, and a temple in the 
precinct of Dionysus. He distinguishes the Palladium from 
other similar figures about or near it by the fact that it had lost 
its gilding; and the temple from other temples near it by the 
fact that it was surmounted by choragic tripods. 
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Now it is reasonably certain that Nicias the Elder did not 
put his tripods on a temple. No instance of such a base for a 
choragic tripod can be found for the fifth century. In the 
latter part of the fourth century, on the other hand, a temple 
was an accepted and frequent form of base, as extant remains 
abundantly show. This is clearly put more than once by 
Mr. Dinsmoor. The temple form of base “suits the increase 
in ostentation and display of private wealth by the choregi 
after the impulse given by the completion of the theatre by 
Lycurgus about 340 B.c.” But Plutarch saw the tripods of 
Nicias on a temple in the precinct of Dionysus, and it is now 
clear that the temple of Nicias the Younger stood in the pre- 
cinct of Dionysus. The conclusion is inevitable that Plutarch 
saw the tripods of Nicias the Elder and his brothers on the 
temple of Nicias the Younger, and was careless in not noticing 
that the inscription on the temple emanated not from the elder, 
but from the younger Nicias. The precinct of Dionysus may 
well have been crowded with monuments when the younger 
Nicias sought permission to erect there a temple to support his 
choragic tripod, and permission may have been granted him 
only on condition that he utilize the space where the row of 
tripods dedicated by Nicias and his brothers already stood, and . 
have his temple support not only his own tripod, but also those 
of his elder namesake, and, possibly, kinsman. Just how it 
came to pass, and how the acroterial positions on the temple 
were allotted to the tripods, we do not know now; but of the 
fact that in Plutarch’s time the choragic temple of Nicias the 
Younger supported not only his own tripod, but also those of 
Nicias the Elder and his brothers, we may, it would seem, be 
fairly certain. 
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PRIVERNUM 


II. THe RomMAn City! 


THE history of Privernum after 329 B.c. presents a different 
problem from that offered by the history of the Volscian city. 
The literary sources for the Roman period are scanty, the 
inscriptions are few, and give us information only about the 
Privernum of the late Republic and the Empire. 

We lack also archaeological evidence regarding the location 
or the history of any Roman settlement before the last century 
of the Republic. The supposed Volscian walls, as has already 
been shown,? may belong to the earlier centuries of the Roman 
domination; but we have seen that none of these remains marks 
the site of a city.2 Perhaps the Privernates were allowed to 
live in their ruined city on Monte Macchione under the watch- 
ful eyes of the Roman guard that was stationed there; but I 
am rather of the opinion that they were moved to a less threat- 
ening position in the plain,t where a straggling town was built 
which has left no traces of its location. 

Almost all the important passages in the ancient authors that 
refer to the Roman period tell us the political status of the 
earlier settlement. I have previously stated that the Romans 
gave the defeated Privernates the civitas sine suffragio, and that 
they seized two-thirds of their territory, which was soon occu- 
pied by enough Roman citizens to form a new tribe.® We learn 
from Festus that the Romans made the town a prefecture,® 
which was the common form of government for towns that had 
restricted rights of citizenship.“ The-territory that was seized, 

1 See pp. 44-59 of this volume. 2 See above, p. 56. 3 See above, p. 55. 


“4 As an instance of the removal of an entire town, may be noted the transfer 
of Falerii to a new site in 241 B.c. 


5 See above, pp. 45 f. 6 P, 233 M. 
7 Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, Vol. IIl, Pt. I, p. 977. 
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however, remained ager publicus for at least two centuries, and 
it is probable that it was still inhabited by Roman settlers ; 
for the prodigia which occurred at Privernum were regularly 
reported to Rome and expiated there.! 

The ancient writers, as I have shown elsewhere,? are incor- 
rect in their statement that full rights of citizenship were given 
to the Privernates in 329 B.c., and the opinions of modern 
authorities differ on this point. Beloch and De Sanctis believe 
that Privernum must have had full citizenship before 188 B.c., 
when similar rights were granted to three places farther from 
Rome, — Fundi, Formiae, and Arpinum.? Mommsen, however, 
in his latest utterances on this subject, says that the question 
cannot be decided, and points out that most prefectures became 
municipta with full civil rights only after the Social War.* The 
theory of Beloch and De Sanctis is reasonable, for the history 
of Fundi, Formiae, and Arpinum took the same course in other 
respects as that of Privernum. All four were Volscian cities, 
they all received the civitas sine suffragio in the fourth century,? 
and all were prefectures. To be sure, Fundi and Formiae 
occupied strategic positions on the Via Appia, and Rome might 
have found it necessary to give them full citizenship, in order 
to keep their friendship, long before this honor was granted to 
the obscure town of Privernum; but Arpinum had no more 
claim to consideration than Privernum, as it too was an unim- 
portant place, away from the main lines of traffic. If then 
Arpinum secured complete civic rights in the same year that 
the important cities of Fundi and Formiae received them, we 


1 Such prodigia are given for 209 s.c. (Livy, XX VII, 11, 4), 200 s.c. (Livy, 
XXXI, 12, 5), 173 s.c. (Livy, XLII, 2, 4), 163 s.c. Clulius Obsequens 14), 
117 B.c. (Obseq. 36), and 113 B.c. (Obseq. 38). For the proof that only those 
prodigia were expiated at Rome that occurred on ager publicus, see Mommscn 
in Jahn’s edition of Livy’s Periochae, pp. xviii ff. 

2 Above, pp. 45 f. 

3 Beloch, Der italische Bund unter Roms Hegemonie, p. 76; De Sanctis, 
Storia dei Romani, Vol. II, pp. 282-285. 

4 OIL. X, p. 687; Staatsrecht, l.c. In Jahn (op. cit.), p. xxiii, he names 
Privernum among the cities that certainly or probably gained full citizenship 
before the Social War. 

5 Fundi and Formiae in 338 z.c. (Livy, VIII, 14, 10); Arpinum in 303 B.c. 
(Livy, X, 1, 8, with Weissenborn’s note); cf. Livy, XXX VIII, 36, 7. 

6 Festus, J.c. 
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might expect that Privernum also would obtain the same privi- 
leges at about the same time. I therefore agree with Beloch 
and De Sanctis in supposing that the town of Privernum was 
granted full citizenship not later than 188 B.c. How long after 
this date it remained a prefecture it is impossible to say ; in any 
case, this form of government must have ceased at Privernum 
after the Social War.} 

Further discussion of the history of this earlier Roman set- 
tlement is impossible, as we have no other literary evidence 
which bears on the subject; accordingly we now take up the 
history of Privernum from the first century B.c., through the 
late Republic and the Empire, until the disappearance of 
the Roman city. The evidence for this period is for the most 
part archaeological, and the remains are not abundant; in spite 
of this, we are able to obtain much more detailed information 
about the later history of Privernum than any which was 
gained from the literary evidence about the earlier history of 
the Roman city. 

To begin with, the ruins of the later Roman settlement have 
long ago been identified by the discovery among them of hono- 
rary inscriptions in which the Privernates are mentioned.? 
These remains are situated in the plain, at a distance of 
1.60 km. to the northeast of modern Piperno, on the high road 
to Prossedi and Frosinone; the place is now called Piperno 
Vecchio (Mig. 1). 

Moreover, we have several lines of evidence regarding the 
political status of this later settlement, which show that during 
its entire history it was a colonia. The liber colontarum in one 
of its most trustworthy portions says: Privernum, oppidum 
muro ductum, colonia. Miles deduztt sine colonis.2 This state- 
ment is confirmed by three inscriptions from Piperno Vecchio. 
Two of them belong to the fourth century A.D.,* and their 


_ 1See Mommsen, Rdmisches Staatsrecht, Vol. Ill, Pt. I, p. 582, note 1, and 
p. 797. ; 

2 CIL. X, 6487, 6439, 6440, 6441. 

3 Liber coloniarum, 1, p. 286, in Lachmann et al., Gromatici Veteres, Vol. I. 
Mommsen in Vol. Ii, p. 184, points out that only the epitomator of the data 
about Campania, which includes Privernum, knew the distinction between a 
real colonia and the territory of municipia set aside for various purposes, 

4 CIL, X, 6440, 6441. 
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testimony is of little value, as at that period the title of colonia 
was given to municipia as a mark of honor;! but the third, 


though only a fragment, is not later than the first century B.c., 
and on it the letters COLO are certain.?, But the conclusive 
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Figure 1. — Puan oF THE RoMAN COLONY OF PRIVERNUM AT PIPERNO VECCHIO, 


proof is furnished by the remains at Piperno Vecchio. The 

structures there were all built at the same time and have the 

same orientation, either exactly or within a few degrees, as a 
1 Pauly-Wissowa, Coloniae, pp. 566-567. 


2 TI have carefully examined this inscription, which is published in Not. Scav 


1899, p. 99. 
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road that ran almost due east and west and passed through an 
arch which marks the western boundary of the town. ‘This 
road forms also the northern boundary of the forum; and it 
can be nothing else than the decumanus maior of a colony laid 
out according to the regular plan.! 

Archaeological evidence fixes also the date when the colony 
was founded.? The concrete walls are faced with opus incertum 
exactly like the opus incertum facing of many walls at Prae- 
neste. Since Sulla founded the colony of Praeneste, and since 
no walls faced with opus incertum are much later than his time, 
I think that Sulla must also have founded the colony of Pri- 
vernum. The same conclusion is suggested by the words of 
the liber coloniarum, “miles deduzxit sine colonis,” namely, that 
Privernum was one of the many colonies of his veterans which 
Sulla established in Italy. ; 

I shall now describe and identify, as far as possible, the 
remains of this colony at Piperno Vecchio. The arch just 
mentioned marks its western boundary; this is situated on the 
modern high road, 188.30 m. to the west of the centre line of 
the Madonna di Mezzo Agosto (Fig. 1,1; Fig. 2).2 The 
extensive remains to the east of this arch are all of the 
mediaeval period-and will be briefly discussed later. 

The arch, which is built of local limestone, is buried to 
within 0.70 to 0.75 m. of the impost moulding. The distance 
between the piers is exactly 4 m.; to judge from the propor- 
tions of the well-preserved arch at Cabanes in Spain, which is 
of nearly the same size,‘ the distance down to the base of the 
piers must be a little less than 2m. The piers, of four blocks 
each, are 1.48 m. in width and 1.21 m. in depth; their only 
visible ornament is the heavy impost moulding which extends 


1 Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, Vol. I, p. 1312. 

2 Concerning this date previous writers have made guesses ranging from about 
60 B.c. to the time of Trajan. 

8 Figs. 2-11 are from photographs taken by Mr. J. H. Ten Eyck Burr, to 
“whom I am as deeply indebted for his invaluable assistance in illustrating this 
description of Roman Privernum as I was in the preparation of the chapter on 
the Volscian city. 

4 For a description and complete measurements of the arch at Cabanes, see 
Alexandre de Laborde, Voyage pittoresque et historique de l Espagne, Vol. I, 
Pt. I (Paris, 1806), p. 91 and pl. 110. 
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entirely around them, composed of three blocks, 0.80 m. in 
height. Above the impost on the northern side only one large 
block remains, 0.92 m. in height; three broken blocks, which 
probably came from this side, lie on the ground outside the 
northern pier. On the southern side parts of three courses are 
left above the impost, namely: a complete first course of three 
blocks, varying in width from 1.27 m. to 1.40 m., in height 





Figure 2.—Corony ArcH OF PRIVERNUM, WITH THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT 
CoLoNy BEYOND TO THE East; WaAtLvL OF THE MEDIAEVAL TOWN AT THE 


RIGHT. 


from 0.62 m. to 0.80 m., and all about 1.30 m. in depth; 
three blocks of the second course, with an extreme height of 
0.75 m.; and one large block of the third course, 0.89 m. in 
height. 

Frothingham, in his list of arches, calls this a “city arch,” 
and is inclined to assign it to the Republican period.’ I believe 
that he is right and that the arch dates from the time of the 
founding of the colony by Sulla. In other words, it is the 


1 A.J.A. Vol. VIII (1904), p. 18. 
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“colony arch” 1 of Privernum, which marked the spot where 
the main road crossed the pomerium line of the colony. If 
this be true, the arch at Privernum is the earliest “colony 
arch” known. It is also probably the earliest example of the 
uncommon type of arch which consists of a single opening una- 
dorned by pilasters or columns. Of the other arches of this 
type, only that at Cabanes, which is not later than the time of 
Augustus, approximates the age of the arch at Privernum.? 





Figure 3.— WALL IN THE WESTERN BANK OF THE BROOK, 


As this arch is well preserved and almost duplicates the dimen- 
sions and architectural features of the arch at Privernum, we 
can reconstruct from it the details of our arch. 

In the ditch 1.65 m. to the north of the arch is a bit of con- 
crete wall faced with opus incertum of limestone, the course of 
which, parallel to the side of the arch, can be traced for about 
3.05 m. to the east; the purpose of this fragment cannot be 
determined (Fig. 1, 2). 

. A more important group of remains begins 60.30 m. to the 


1T have taken this term from Frothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dal- 
matia, p. 216, where its meaning is fully explained. 

2 See Graef in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, p. 1888, and Frothingham in A..J.A. 
Vol. VIII (1904), Dei. 
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east of the arch.! Here, 10 m. to the south of the modern 
bridge, in the western bank of the brook, is a fine wall of con- 
crete faced with opus incertum, which can be traced for 35.20 m. 
(Fig. 1,3; Fig. 3). Across the brook, at a distance of 6 m. 
from the first wall, is a similar wall parallel to it, which begins 
34.20 m. to the south of the bridge; its course can be fol- 
lowed for 13.80 m., to the point where the brook intercepts it 





Fieurr 4,—Prazza DELLA REGINA, LOOKING SOUTHEAST; RoccasEcca 
ABOVE AT THE LEFT. 


(Fig. 1, 4). We might suppose that these were retaining 
walls for an ancient channel of the stream, were it not for some 
additional information given us by a plan of the ruins made in 
1895, when the level of the modern road was raised.2 At that 


1 Note that the liber coloniarwm is mistaken in calling Privernum an oppidum 
muro ductum. There are no traces of ancient city walls near the arch, or 
between it and the buildings that we are about to discuss, which were within 
the limits of the colony. 

2 This plan was drawn for the local inspector of antiquities, Signor J: annicola, 
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time, according to the plan, the top of an arched sewer was 
found under the bed of the brook. If this statement is correct, 
in ancient times these walls did not form the sides of a channel 
for the brook, but bounded a street or road, and there was no 
brook or drainage ditch above ground, as at present, but the 
water now carried off by the stream was disposed of by a sewer 
under the road. Whatever may be the purpose of these walls, 
they date from the period when the colony was founded and 
form a part of the original plan. 

The eastern wall served also as part of the western boundary 
of a quadrilateral area to the east of the brook, which is now 
covered with an olive orchard (Fig. 1,5; Fig. 4). The line 
of the other walls that enclose this area can be easily traced. 
About 18.40 m. to the south of the wall just described, another 
fragment of the western boundary wall, 1.70 m. in length, pro- 
jects above the surface (Fig. 1,6). From this point, for a dis- 
tance of 54.50 m. the line of the wall can be traced only as a 
grass-grown ridge; for the greater part of this space the brook 
also disappears underground, since the rubbish from the wall 
above has choked it. Then the wall emerges in the bank for 
1.31 m. (Fig. 1,7); and from the end of this piece its line can be 
traced for about 15 m. farther (Fig. 1, 8). All of these walls 
are made of concrete faced with opus incertum of lhmestone. 

The complex of walls on the southern side of the enclosure 
(Fig. 1, 9) is very puzzling, especially since all the walls are 
destroyed almost to the level of the ground. We can distin- 
guish an outer line with outside buttresses, which begins at a 
distance of 6 m. from the western enclosure wall and forms an_ 
angle of 80 degrees with it; the length of this buttressed wall 
is about 10.50 m. Farther to the north, in front of two ancient 
vaults (?) buried in the ground (Fig. 1, 10), there seems to be 
another wall that begins 12.80 m. to the southeast of the corner 
marked a; along the supposed line of this wall, at a distance of 
17.70 m. to the east, another wall begins, parallel to the but- 
tressed wall, and extends for 14.50 m. farther to the east. All 
these bits have a facing of opus incertum similar to that of the 
walls previously described. 


who allowed me to have a tracing of it made. In Fig. 1 I have distinguished by 
shading all the remains discovered in 1895 which are not now visible. 
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There are no ancient walls visible on what I assume to be the 
eastern side of this area, but this is probably due to the fact 
that a road and a stone fence occupy the site of them for the 
whole distance of about 120 m. _ 

The remains on the northern side are (and were) quite dif- 
ferent. We find the pavement of an ancient road in the south- 
ern ditch of the present high road, about 8.60 m. to the south 





Figure 5.— NorTHERN Srpb OF PIAzzA DELLA REGINA, WITH REMAINS OF 
THE ANCIENT ROAD. 


of it, and about 2 m. below the present level. The eastern 
end of the continuous pavement is 136.60 m. from the arch; 
from this point we can trace the road for about 50 m. in the 
direction of the arch before it is hidden by the mud of the 
ditch (Fig. 1, 1; Fig. 5). It is made of large polygonal 

1 The peasants assert that other traces of this road, extending for some dis- 
tance farther east, were found when the ditch was dug eight or ten years ago ; 


but I could find no remains of the road anywhere in the vicinity except those 
which I have mentioned. 
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blocks of limestone, like the pavements of the Sullan roads at 
Praeneste. 

A glance at Fig. 1 will show how much more important were 
the remains which were visible in 1895. At that time the road 
was practically intact as far as the brook, that is to say, all 
along the northern side of this area, a distance of 68 m. It 
was ascertained at that time that the blocks rested on a con- 
crete foundation 0.80 m. in depth; under this were found two 
lines of lead pipe crossing the line of the road (Fig. 1, 12). 
An open (?) portico bordered the southern side of the ancient 
road, or at least the western half.of it; there were discovered, 
in the order named, beginning with the eastern end of the 
portico, two square bases for columns (?) made of peperino, 
four round bases of columns made of limestone, and another 
square peperino base (Fig. 1, 13).2 Back of these bases the 
pavement apparently continued for a short distance. All these 
discoveries have now disappeared. 

The modern name of this area, Piazza della Regina, suggests 
what its character may have been in ancient times; and we get 
conclusive evidence of its’ purpose when we note the results of 
the two excavations that were once conducted at and near it. 
The first excavation, made by Giuseppe Petrini in 1795 and 
1796, is known to me only from the accounts of it given by 
Fea, Guattani, Marocco, and De Rossi,? and the references to it 
in a Papal dossier of 1825, which deals with the request of Cav. 
Giuseppe Linotte that he be allowed to excavate at the Piazza 
della Regina and elsewhere.* So far as I can decide from the 
conflicting statements of the authors, Petrini’s principal finds 
were made at the Piazza della Regina or close by it. In the 
Papal documents the place is rather indefinitely located as being 

1[ noted one lava block, which was probably used for patching the road in 
later times. 

2 Signor Jannicola told me most of these details. 

3 Fea, Relazione di un viaggio ad Ostia, etc. (Rome, 1802), p. 7; Guattani, 
' Memorie enciclopediche sulle antichita e belle arti di Roma per il MDCCCX VII 
(Rome, 1819), p.77 ; Marocco, Descrizione topografica e cenni storici di Piperno 
(Rome, 1830), pp. 11-12; De Rossi, J.c. (p. 181). 

4 Atti Camerlengato, Tit. IV, Fasc. 284, Anno 1825 ; Director Thomas Ashby, 
of the British School in Rome, kindly placed his copies of these Papal documents 


at my disposal. Linotte apparently never conducted the excavations for which 
he asked permission. 
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near the Madonna di Mezzo Agosto and the mediaeval town, in 
a spot where a palace or villa existed; these last words point 
to the area which we are discussing. Marocco says that the 
finds were made in the field just east of the Piazza, but his 
statements are often unreliable. The principal discovery was a 
seated statue of Tiberius, now in the Vatican.! Fea says that 
this statue “stood in a niche of a side portico of a palace”; these 
words again suggest the ruins at the Piazza, and, in fact, local 
antiquarians have called the Piazza della Regina a “ palazzo di 
Tiberio.” With this statue were found a colossal head of 
Claudius and fragments of a seated statue to which it probably 
belonged ;? the writers mention other less important finds 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate. 

In 1776 a base, which bore an inscription of 196 A.pD. in 
honor of Septimius Severus, was found at the Piazza della 
Regina.? In 1795 and 1796 two other bases, bearing three 
inscriptions in honor of patrons of the colony of the third 
and fourth centuries, were discovered at Piperno Vecchio.+ 
De Rossi says that Petrini found these two bases when he exca- . 
vated at Piperno Vecchio, and locates the place where Petrini 
made all his discoveries as *“‘ almost opposite the church” ; that 
is, in practically the spot where Marocco says that the statues 
were found. Although no one else confirms De Rossi’s state- 
ments, they are undoubtedly correct, for Petrini was the only 
person who explored this site in 1795 and 1796, and the well- 
attested discovery of the other base at the Piazza della Regina 
in 1776 indicates that the two similar bases found by Petrini 
must have come from about the same spot. 

For the second excavation we have the official reports. It 


1 Museo Chiaramonti, no. 494; see Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticani- 
schen Museums, Band I, pp. 632-633 and pl. 67. 

2 Now in the Vatican, Braccio Nuovo, no, 18, and Galleria Lapidaria, no. 203 ; 
cf. Amelung, op. cit. pp. 31, 305, pls. 3 and 30. 

8 CIL. X, 6487. 

4 O..L. X, 6439-6441. In the municipal archives of Piperno, under date of 
February 9, 1796, we read that a payment of 2 scudi and 20 bajocchi was made 
to Alessandro Nardelli for having carted from Piperno Vecchio to the city ‘* due 
piedestalli con iscrizione concernenti antichita’’ ; probably these were the two 
bases bearing the above-mentioned inscriptions. 

5 In Bull. Crist. 3d Series, Vol. III (1878), p. 98. 
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was conducted by Cav. Pietro Ercole Visconti in 1830, and we 
know that he explored the Piazza della Regina.! Unfortu- 
nately, his discoveries here were of no value; I need mention 
from his list of finds only two rooms with mosaic pavements.” 

The probability that the public honorary inscriptions and 
the statues discovered by Petrini came from the Piazza della 
Regina, and the fact that one public dedicatory inscription 
was surely found here, lead me to infer that this was the forum 
of the colony. The presence of an enclosing wall on perhaps 
three sides does not militate against this identification. All 
the earlier fora seem to have been enclosed in this way; for 
example, the one at Assisi; ? and even the forum of the mili- 
tary colony of Timgad, which dates from the reign of Trajan, 
was similarly enclosed. In fact, if we compare the details of 
the location and the arrangement of the forum of the military 
colony at Timgad with similar details of the supposed forum 
of the earlier military colony at Privernum, the parallel is con- 
vincing.* At Timgad also the northern side of the forum faces 
the decumanus maior, or main street of the colony; along the 
street is a portico, backed by shops, which is broken in the 
middle by the monumental entrance that leads to the area of 
the forum proper. At Timgad also the western side of the 
forum is bounded by a street ; and there is an unbroken enclo- 
sure wall along that entire side. The southern side, too, is 
unbroken, except for two small gateways; and the eastern side 
has no exits, but has a solid boundary wall to the north of the 
basilica, which is buttressed on the outside in the same way as 
is the southern wall of the area at Privernum. The forum at 
Privernum, therefore, is an early example of a type which later 
became common, and is found afterwards, not only at Timgad 

1 Atti Camerlengato, Tit. IV, Fasc. 1242, Anno 1830. 

It is possible that Visconti’s excavations may have yielded more important 
results, which he concealed ; for his report was so unsatisfactory that he was 
threatened with an official remonstrance. It is still believed by some of the 
inhabitants of Piperno that he conducted secret excavations for the Duchesse 
de Berri, working at night and covering up his excavations in the daytime, and 
that he found an equestrian statue and one of gilded bronze. 

® See Frothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia, p. 178. 

* A complete description and plan of the forum at Timgad are given in 


Boeswillwad, Cagnat, and Ballu, Timgad, Une Cité Africaine sous l Empire 
Romain, pp. 2 ff. and pl. vi. 
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(which I have chosen because. of the especially close resem- 
blance between the two fora), but also at Veleia and Silches- 
ter.! Built in the time of Sulla, it continued to be the centre 
of Privernum’s civic life until at least the fourth century A.D. 

Opposite the forum, to the north of the modern high road, 
are the remains of an ancient temple (Vig. 1, 14; Fig. 6). The 
distance along the modern road from the arch to a point oppo- 
site the centre of this building is 91.50 m.; from the southern 
side of the road to the front of the temple it is 25m. The 





Figure 6.—INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE, SHOWING THE WESTERN AND 
SouTHERN WALLS. 


outer dimensions of the original structure are 23.30 by 17.05 m. 
Only the northern, western, and eastern walls are preserved to 
any extent; on the outside they rise to heights of 2 m., 1.50 m., 
and 2.75 m., respectively, above the ground, but on the inside 
they stand only from 0.50 m. to 1 m. above the level of the 
floor. They are constructed of concrete faced with opus incer- 
tum of the same date as the walls about the forum (Fig. 7). 
At the bottom of the southern wall, and at the northwestern 
corner, are traces of a facing of ashlar masonry composed of 


1 See the work just cited, pp. 15-16, 83-87. 
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small blocks of limestone and of a local stone resembling spe- 
rone ;} this, however, belongs to a rebuilding:in late Imperial or 
early mediaeval times. At about the same date the temple was 
changed into a church, and an apse was added to its northern 
wall. This apse is 5.50 m. in width and 3.50 m. in depth, and 





Fictre 7.—QOvtTSIDE OF THE NORTHERN WALL OF THE TEMPLE. 


its outer wall, which is faced with a poor quality of opus incer- 
twm mixed with brick, measures 2.25 m. in height on the 
outside. 

The plan of the temple has one unusual feature. There is 
a door in the western wall at a distance of 9.50 m. from the 
northern wall; the sockets for the pivots can still be seen. 

Scarcely anything can be ascertained about the interior of 
the temple. The foundation of the pavement, composed of 
opus signinum, is exposed near the northern wall. The central 
portion of this foundation is depressed for 3.07 m. of its width ; 
this is probably a clumsy alteration of later times, when the 
building was changed into a church, as the depression is not 


1 This stone is usually referred to in the reports of excavations as ‘‘ peperino.”” 
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in the centre of the building. I discovered a bit of the pave- 
ment itself near the northern wall, a simple white mosaic of 
fine, thin tesserae, regularly laid. It is similar to some pave- 
ments at Praeneste and the mosaic of the rooms under the 
northern side of the House of the Vestals at Rome; like these, 
it dates from the late Republic, probably from the time when 
the temple was built under Sulla. 

A few architectural fragments which survive may possibly 
belong to the temple and may help us in reconstructing its 
architectural details. Within the temple itself there are only 
a doorsill of limestone, 1.40 m. in length, that does not fit the 
side door, a piece of moulding made of limestone, with an im- 
bricated leaf pattern (seen in Figure 6), and a large battered 
piece of marble, wrongly supposed by the peasants to be a frag- 
ment of a colossal statue. These fragments, however, are of 
no value for our purpose. 

Visconti excavated here in 1830, with poor results.) He 
reported the discovery in the temple of a tombstone with an 
inscription,” a large broken column drum of “ peperino,” with 
a broken capital and a finely worked Doric base, a marble col- 
umn drum measuring ? palm (0.166 m.) in diameter, and other 
unimportant bits. 

The Doric or Tuscan column he mentions undoubtedly be- 
longed to the temple. With this as a clue, we may assume 
that several column drums of varying diameters (0.40 m.— 
0.58 m.), which are used as building material in the mediaeval 
city, and one or more of three different Tuscan capitals now at 
the Casino Reale, all of which are cut from the stone resembling 
sperone, possibly belonged to the temple. At any rate, they 
suggest to us the style and material of its fagade.® 

There is no literary or epigraphic evidence that shows to 
what divinity the temple was dedicated. Marocco, relying on 


1 See the Atti Camerlengato, l.c. 2 OLD. X, 6446. 

8 There are many other architectural fragments of limestone, mostly anta 
capitals and pieces of a cornice, in the mediaeval city, at Casino Reale, and 
elsewhere ; but it would be futile to speculate on their probable relation to the 
forum or temple. Of course the temple might well have had columns and entab- 
lature of different materials; compare details from the Tabularium, and espe- 
cially at Praeneste, in Delbrueck, Hellenistische Bauten in Latium (Strassburg, 
1907), pp. 88, 62-63, 67, 77, 85. 
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the inscription found here by Visconti, calls it a temple of Isis ; 1 
but the inscription really gives him no proof. To begin with, 
it is known to us only from the corrupt copy of Marocco; and 
then, while it names a priest of Isis, it is an epitaph, and 
hence the stone never stood originally in the temple precinct, 
but was brought here for building material at some late 
period. 

My own view is that this temple was the Capitolium of the 
colony. Itis well known that most Roman colonies considered 
it necessary to have a Capitolium, and it is natural to assume 
that Privernum followed the rule. Further, since the Capito- 
lium was believed to be the most important temple in a colony, 
it was usually in the forum or near it in a commanding position ; 
the temple at Privernum is near the forum and overlooking it, 
and there are no traces of any other structure of like importance 
in the vicinity. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
therefore, we may at least consider it possible that Sulla built 
the temple for the Capitolium of his colony.? 

The remains to the east of the forum and the temple are not 
important. About 32m. to the east of the temple a mass of 
concrete projects above the ground (Fig. 1, 15); it is approxi- 
mately oblong, and measures 5 m. east and west and 8.70 m. 
north and south. ‘The size and purpose of the original structure 
can no longer be determined. 

The plan of 1895 marks a paved “ platea sotterrata”’ and the 
“‘basamento e piedestallo di una statua” beyond the road and 
ditch that bound the eastern side of the vineyard in which the 
temple and the last-named structure are situated (Fig. 1, 16). 
A. stable now covers the site, and we cannot say what these 
remains were, as the designations of the plan are sometimes 
incorrect. 

To the east of the stable are an osteria and the church of the 
Madonna di Mezzo Agosto, which has already been mentioned ; 
the latter has yielded several important finds. When the 
church was built, in 1820, two inscriptions were found on the 
site, one of which is .the only Christian inscription from 


1 Marocco, op. cit. p. 12. 
2 For the Capitolium in the colonies, cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Capitolium, pp. 
1538-1540. 
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Piperno.t Further, on April 8.and 9, 1831, when an excava- 
tion was being made for the foundations of a sacristy on the 
northern side of the church, a semicircular wall of poor con- 
struction, apparently an apse, was uncovered. In this wall the 
following objects, which had been used as building material, 
were found: a marble bust, with ornaments of alabaster, on a 
small round base (in one piece), the breast bare except for a 
zona from the right shoulder to the left armpit; two marble 
heads, one of them colossal; and two fragments of a colossal 
marble foot. The bust was named by a certain Martelli as 
“ probably a philosopher, possibly a Cicero,” by others, as a 
Galba; the heads were called by the canon De Bonis, who 
reported the discovery, Apollo and Drusus.? In 1837 the bust 
was sold to the Vatican, but it seems to have disappeared.? De 
Bonis gave the heads to the Capitoline Museum in 1839; they 
are the “ Alexander” head of the Stanza dei Filosofit and a 
bust of Tiberius in the Stanza deel’ Imperatori.5 

These marbles were used merely as building material, and 
were surely brought from some other neighboring’ site, pre- 
sumably the forum; hence their discovery does not prove that 
the church stands on the site of an ancient building.® Besides, 
a careful examination of the foundations of the church has 
made it clear to me that there are no traces of Roman work 
underneath it. It seems to me, therefore, that Marocco’ and 
the plan of 1895 are wrong in asserting that the church is built 
on the ruins of a pagan temple. On the contrary, I believe 

1C.1.L. X, 6451, 6460. De Rossi comments at length on the Christian in- 
scription (6460) in Bull. Crist. 3d Series, Vol. III (1878), pp. 86 ff. On p. 97 
he says that his informant, Vincenzo Oliva of Piperno, wrote that two pagan 
inscriptions were found with X, 6460; but this statement is not to be trusted, 
as Oliva has confused the discoveries of 1820 and 1831, placing all of them in 
1820. 

2 Atti Camerlengato, Tit. IV, Fasc. 1492; Bull. Inst. 1832, p. 4; 1834, p. 
227. The last reference says that an amphora and forty-one coins (three of 
them silver) were found at the same time. 

3 See Atti Camerlengato, l.c. Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie, Vol. II?, 
p. 5, says it is unknown to him. 

4 No. 28; cf. Nuovo descrizione del Museo Capitolino (Rome, 1882), p. 154. 

5No. 5; cf. op. cit. p. 208. Helbig, Fiihrer, Vol. I, p. 318, thinks this is 
probably a Germanicus. Notice of the acquisition of both heads by the museum 


is given in Ann. Inst. 1840, p. 97, note 2. 
6 Cf. De Rossi, op. cit. p. 98. 7 Marocco, op. cit. p. 11. 
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that the discovery of an ancient apse below the surface sup- 
ports the old Pipernese tradition,! and that on this site was an 
early mediaeval church of the Madonna, which was partly built 
of ancient material.2 If the early mediaeval city was pillaged 
and burned, the church undoubtedly met the same fate; at 





Figure 8,— Fietp oprosireE Maponna pi Mezzo AGOsTO; ROcCASECCA IN 
THE DiIsTANCE. 


any rate, it must have fallen into ruin after the early mediaeval 
city in the plain was abandoned. 

The field in which, according to Marocco and De Rossi,* 
Petrini made his discoveries, lies across the high road from the 
church and to the east of the area of the forum (Fig. 1, 17; 
Fig. 8). In 1895, according to the plan of that date, another 
discovery was made here of three rooms on the southern side 


. 1 Mentioned in Valle, La regia et antica Piperno citta nobilissima di Volsci 
(Naples, 1637), pp. 257 ff. 
2 See De Rossi, 1.c. 
8 Such is the tradition as given by Valle, 7.c., and by the ues who follow 
his statements. 
* Marocco, J.c.; De Rossi, U.c, 
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of the high road, at a depth of 2m. (Fig. 1,18). The eastern 
end of these rooms was opposite the eastern end of the church, 
from which point they extended about 23.60 m. to the west ; 
they had the same orientation as the ancient road, which per- 
haps was continued past them.! They are no longer visible. 
At present we can find in this area only a few blocks of the 
stone resembling sperone, to be seen at intervals in the ditches; 
they seem to be laid in regular courses.2, We may conclude, 
then, that this area contained no important buildings in ancient 
times.3 | 

This completes our survey of the ruins on the site of the 
Roman colony; let us now summarize briefly the historical 
results so far obtained. The site of the town of Privernum 
during the first two and a half centuries of the Roman occupa- 
tion is unknown. Its citizens at first had only the civitas sine 
suffragio, but probably gained full citizenship by 188 B.c.; a 
tribe of Roman citizens, the Oufentina, had existed in their 
territory since 318 B.c., but this was composed of Roman citi- 
zens who had settled on the lands taken from the Privernates. 
The town was governed as a prefecture, under the direction of 
the praetor urbanus. In the time of Sulla a colony of veterans 
was settled in this territory, and a new town was laid out. 
The remains of this colony are at Piperno Vecchio; there can 
be identified the colony arch, the main street or decumanus 
maior, the forum, of which only a part of the surrounding walls 
is left, and a temple that may be identified as the Capitolium, 
all dating from Sulla’s time. The discoveries made here seem 
to show that the colony especially honored the emperors Tibe- 
rius and Claudius, and that they benefited it in some way; 
Septimius Severus also received a public dedication. The 

1Cf. p. 179, note 1. 

2 These blocks are marked on Figure 1 (19), and their location is indicated in 
part on Figure 8 by the standing figure. 

The same peasant who told me that he had found the ancient road in the 
southern ditch of the modern high road to the east (see p. 179 note 1) said that 
this entire area had under it other blocks of the stone resembling sperone. 
I believe he was mistaken, as there are no traces of such an extensive pavement 
in the ditches. 

8 There are many tile fragments strewn over the area, and I have noticed one 


large architectural fragment of limestone and a few pieces of marble, but these 
remains give us no clues. 
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colony was in existence on the same site as late as the fourth 
century A.D., at least. At some unknown time Christianity 
was introduced; our earlest knowledge of it dates from the 
fourth century, when the colony already had its local martyrs.1 
Not long after this the temple was turned into a church, and 
another church was built, perhaps not later than the seventh or 
eighth century, on the site where the Madonna di Mezzo Agosto 
now stands.? 

It is impossible to give the exact date when this Roman col- 
ony was abandoned ; but it is certain that by the eighth century 





FicurE 9. — Part OF THE SOUTHERN WALL OF THE MEDIAEVAL Town. 


it had been supplanted by a strongly fortified town. The cir- 
cuit walls of this later settlement form an irregular circle about 
250 m. in diameter; its eastern boundary is the colony arch, 
its western, the junction of the main high road and the road 
to Maenza. To the south of the modern high road the wall is 

1 See De Rossi’s comments on C.J. L. X, 6460, as cited on p. 187. 

2 This article has omitted any treatment of the Roman remains in the terri- 
tory of Privernum outside of the site of the Roman settlement, some of which 
have been casually noted in ‘ Privernum: I: The Volscian City’ (pp. 44-59, 


above). I shall discuss these remains briefly in a later article, entitled : ‘ Pri- 
vernum: III: Roman Remains in the Territory of the Roman Colony.’ 
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in places well preserved, but scarcely a building remains; to 
the north of the road, the wall is almost all gone, but several 
buildings are left (Figs. 9 and 10). One apse still standing 
shows brick laid in the herringbone pattern that is characteris- 
tic of ninth and tenth century Lombardic exteriors;! and I 
have found near by three decorative fragments with guilloche 
patterns and strange animals and birds that belong to the same 
period.? This settlement must have been quite important, as, 





Figure 10.— Part or THE MepiaArEvVAL Town; RoccAGORGA IN THE DISTANCE. 


during the period when we know that it was inhabited, we 
learn of the first bishops of Privernum, in 769, 826, 858, and 
861 A.D.3 

If we examine the ruins of this town, we see why the remains 
of the Roman colony are so scanty. Wherever it is possible, 
ancient material has been used in the buildings. The circuit 
wall contains many ancient blocks of the stone resembling spe- 


1See Rivoira, Lombardic Architecture (London, 1910), Vol. I, p. 165. 

2 Examples of the eighth to tenth centuries are common ; see Rivoira, op. cit. 
See Not. Scav. 1901, pp. 544-545 for similar fragments of this period from the 
neighboring Norba. 

3 See Gams, Series Hpiscoporum (Ratisbon, 1873), p. 752. 
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rone and of limestone, and paving stones from the road; in one 
place its outer facing is composed of ancient pieces of opus 
encertum, so that it has the outward appearance of antiquity. 
Many Roman architectural fragments are built into the medi- 
aeval structures, or lie about in the heaps of rubbish that 
are piled up in the fields. Even pieces of inscriptions are 
occasionally found that must have served as material for 
building. | 

This early mediaeval settlement was, in its turn, abandoned 
for several better sites in the neighborhood. The exact reason 
for this change is not known. The malarial climate of the 
plain may have been the cause, though this plain does not get 
the malarial exhalations of the Pontine Marshes, as does Ninfa.? 
The old tradition, however, asserts that the town was destroyed 
by a hostile attack, and that the inhabitants founded new set- 
tlements on the hills.2 All modern writers believe that such 
an attack caused the desertion, if not the destruction, of the 
town in the plain ;* and I agree with them. There is much 
difference of opinion, however, about the date of this event. 
Valle, copying the earlier writer Biondo, merely says the place 
was destroyed by “'Teutons and Britons,” and refuses to dis- 
cuss the date, as none of his sources have it.® Later writers 
have suggested an attack of the Germans under Charlemagne,® 
or of the Saracens;*% but the dates of these are too early.§ 


1See A.J.A. Vol. XIV (1910), pp. 318-323. 

21 have not observed that the climate is especially unhealthy. See, however, 
a manuscript work of Federico Zaccaleoni, Memorie istorico-politiche sull’ agri- 
coltura della citta di Piperno (1789), which I know from Ms. notes of the late 
Vincenzo Oliva; he calls the climate unhealthy and describes the ‘‘ autumnal 
epidemics.” See also G. Grandi’s article on Piperno in Natura ed Arte, Vol. IIL 
(1893-94), p. 258. 

3 Given by Valle, op. cit. pp. 272 ff. 

4 All of them, however, who have mentioned the ruins at Piperno 
Vecchio, have called the mediaeval town in the plain a part of the ancient 
city. 

5 Valle, l.c. 

6 Marocco, op. cit. pp. 18-19 ; Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-eccle- 
siastica, Vol. LIIL (Venice, 1851), p. 245; cf. Westphal, Die rémische Kam- 
pagne (Berlin, 1829), p. 54, and, Natura ed Arte, l.c. p. 256. 

7 Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, p. 670. 

8 The Saracen invasions of this part of Italy were ended in 916 a.p.; see 
Oman, The Dark Ages (London, 1895), p. 466. 
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Others have made Frederick Barbarossa the destroyer ;! this is 
too late, as the villages of Maenza, Roccasecca, Prossedi, and 
Sonnino, which were surely founded by fugitives from Piperno 
Vecchio, are known as early as 1120-1125 a.p.2. My own 
opinion is that the place was abandoned in the eleventh cen- 
tury, during one of the many plundering expeditions that were 
conducted by Germans, Normans, and the different factions of 
the Italians themselves during this century. The fact that 





Figure 11. — PiIreERNO, VIEWED FROM THE NorTH. 


we hear of no bishops of Privernum after 1036, and that the 
bishopric is soon after united to that of Terracina, supports 
this view.* In:any case, the towns already named that were 


1 Castellano, cited by Moroni, J.c. ; Abbate, Guida della Provincia di Roma 
(Rome, 1894), p. 502, though on p. 506 he rather favors the time of Charlemagne. 

2 See Annales Ceccanenses for 1123 and 1125, in Mon. Germ. Hist. Scriptorum, 
Vol. XVIJII (Hannover, 1856), p. 282 ; and a bull ot Calixtus II, cited by Kehr, 
Italia Pontificia, Vol. II (Berlin, 1907), p. 124. 

8 See Gams, l.c.; Kehr, op. cit. p. 128. 

4 Berti, Paludi Pontine (Rome, 1884), p. 87, and Giovenale and Mariani in 
Not. Scav. 1899, p. 92, put the destruction of the town in the plain in the tenth 
century ; this seems to me a little too early. 
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founded by fugitives from the plain were important in the early 
twelfth century, as were probably Roccagorga and Asprano; 
and even earlier the town that inherited the name of the ancient 
city, the modern Piperno, must have been established on its 


hill to the south (Fig. 11). 
Henry H. ARMSTRONG. 
PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY, 
February 10, 1911. 
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THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE BOOKS OF 
CHILAN BALAM 


PERHAPS the nearest approach in the New World to a re- 
corded aboriginal history was achieved by the Maya peoples 
of Central America and Southern Mexico, who have left be- 
hind them hundreds of hieroglyphic inscriptions embodying an 
elaborate chronology. ‘The early Spanish chroniclers explicitly 
state that the Mayas of Yucatan possessed historical records, at 
the time of the Conquest, which contained not only the reck- 
oning of their years, or chronologies proper, but also other 
ancient matters, such as the occurrence of wars, famines, pes- 
tilences, and hurricanes. In the face of such direct evidence, 
it can hardly be denied that at least some of the Mayas possessed 
a recorded history, preserved in their picture manuscripts 
which were accessible as late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

In 1542 the Spaniards under Francisco Montejo effected the 
permanent occupation of Yucatan. This event, as it were, 
sounded the death knell of all native institutions. The Spanish 
priests at once applied themselves to the task of converting the 
heathen, and everything pertaining to the ancient civilization 
was speedily obliterated. Particularly, hieroglyphic manu- 
scripts were zealously ferreted out and ruthlessly destroyed. 

Diego de Landa, the second Bishop of Yucatan,! says in this 
connection, “ We found a great number of books in these char- 
acters (that is, in hieroglyphics), and because they contained 
nothing but superstitions and lies of the Devil, we burned 
them all, the which was felt keenly, and gave them (the 
natives) pain.” 


1 Relacion de los Cosas de Yucatan, Diego de Landa, Paris, 1864, p. 317. 
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This treatment soon had its desired effect. The manners and 
customs of former times passed into disrepute, decay, and finally 
oblivion. The natives abandoned their pagan rites and, out- 
wardly at least, conformed to the observances of the Church 
of Rome. Amidst this general collapse of aboriginal institu- 
tions, however, and in spite of ecclesiastical discouragement, 
there arose a class of native writings called The Books of 
Chilan Balam, which were destined to preserve for us practi- 
cally all that we now know of the ancient history of Yucatan. 

These manuscripts were written in the Maya language with 
the letters of the Spanish alphabet, reénforced here and there 
by additional characters to represent sounds wanting in Spanish. 
The literary instinct of the Maya people, abruptly checked in 
purely native channels of expression such as the hieroglyphics, 
seems to have sought relief in this new writing, which had 
been prepared by the priesthood to facilitate conversion. This 
partially Hispanicized Maya lent itself readily to the expres- 
sions of the native mind, and soon there came to be, even before 
the close of the sixteenth century, or within fifty years of the 
Conquest, quite a number of these Books of Chilan Balam, the 
works of native writers. [ach one was distinguished from the 
others by the addition of the name of the place where it was 
written, as the Book of Chilan Balam of Mani, The Book of 
Chilan Balam of Nabula, The Book of Chilan Balam of Tizimin, 
manuscripts which emanated respectively from the towns of 
Mani, Nabula, and Tizimin. The name Chilan Balam was the 
title apphed by the Mayas to a certain class of their priests who 
taught their sciences, appointed their holy days, offered sacrifices, 
and delivered oracles. A free translation of the names of these 
books would therefore be: “The Book of the Priest Sooth- 
sayer of Mani,” “ The Book of the Priest Soothsayer of Nabula,” 
and soon. According to Dr. D. G. Brinton, the contents of 
these native productions may be divided into four classes:? first, 
‘astrological and prophetic matters; second, medical recipes 
and directions; third, post-conquest history and Christian 
teachings; fourth, ancient chronology and history. 

Of these, the last only, that dealing with the ancient chro- 
nology and history of Yucatan, concerns us here. 

1 Essays of an Americanist, Daniel G. Brinton, Philadelphia, 1890, p. 259. 
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Of the sixteen books of Chilan Balam! which have survived 
the vicissitudes of the last three centuries, either in whole or in 
part, three only, the Mani, Tizimin, and Chumayel manuscripts, 
contain these ancient chronologies or historical summaries. 
The Mani and Tizimin manuscripts each contain one of these 
chronicles, and the Chumayel manuscript three, making a total 
of five in all. But the last account in the Chumayel manu- 
script is of little value in restoring the ancient chronology of 
Yucatan, since it does not present a consecutive succession of 
time periods as do the other four, but only an alternation of cer- 
tain particular periods, notably. Katuns 4 Ahau and 13 Ahau. 
Indeed, as Dr. Brinton has pointed out,? it does not appear to 
be a chronicle at all, but rather a chant to refer certain inci- 
dents to their proper katuns, and for this reason it has not 
been consulted so extensively as the others. 

Maya history is presented in these chronicles as a succession 
of time periods, opposite each of which is recorded the proper 
events, if any, for that period. These records partake rather 
more of the nature of historical summaries than extended nar- 
ratives, and may be best described as chronological outlines of 
the principal events of Maya history. The unit of enumeration 
for counting time in them was a period of seventy-two hun- 
dred days, called by the Mayas the katun, which was equal in 
length to something less than twenty of our own years. Hach 
katun was named after the day with which the preceding katun 
ended, always the day Ahau, to which a numerical coefficient 
ranging from 1 to 13 was attached. These followed one 
another in a retrograding order, the coefficient of each being 
two less in number than that of the one immediately preceding. 
Katun 8 Ahau, Katun 6 Ahau, Katun 4 Ahau, Katun 2 Ahau ; 
Katun 13 Ahau, Katun 11 Ahau, and so on, until after Katun 
10 Ahau, when the next in order was Katun 8 Ahau again, and 
the sequence repeated itself. This method of fixing a date, 
barring an initial leeway of about twenty years, the length of 
a katun, insured accuracy within a period of thirteen times 
nineteen and three-quarters years, or two hundred and fifty-six 
years. This must necessarily be true, since any given katun 


1 Essays of an Americanist, Daniel G. Brinton, p. 257. 
2 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, 1882, p. 177. 
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could not recur until after a lapse of two hundred and fifty-six 
years, and consequently the position of any event stated as hav- 
ing occurred in any given katun was fixed within that length 
of time. Moreover, as long as the sequence of the katuns 
remained unbroken, and the sets of thirteen katuns followed 
each other without interruptions or omissions, accuracy within 
a much greater period of time was insured; in fact, as long as 
the units of the sequence remained consecutive. 

- This brings us to a consideration of the most severe and 
damaging criticism which has been levelled against the chroni- 
cles of The Books of Chilan Balam, as reliable sources for the 
reconstruction of Maya history. 

In some places in the chronicles there are clearly breaks in 
the order in which the katuns follow each other. For example, 
in one place, a Katun 11 Ahau is followed by a Katun 8 Ahau 
instead of Katun 9 Ahau; and again, in another passage, a 
Katun 1 Ahau is followed by a Katun 6 Ahau instead of Katun 
12 Ahau. Other instances where the sequence of the katuns is 
similarly interrupted might be cited, but these two are suffi- 
cient to show how the continuity of the sequence fails at times. 
The question at once arises, How are these breaks in the order 
of the katuns to be accounted for? How have they arisen, and 
how may they be obviated? In the case cited, for example, 
where a Katun 11 Ahau is followed by a Katun 8 Ahau, is the 
intervening gap to be filled by the missing katuns, 9 Ahau, 
7 Ahau, 5 Ahau, 8 Ahau, 1 Ahau, 12 Ahau, and 10 Ahau ? 
Or, are we to regard this Katun 8 Ahau merely as a repetition 
of some former Katun 8 Ahau in the sequence, and the katuns 
following it, until Katun 11 Ahau is reached again, as a redupli- 
cation in the record? One of these two conditions must necessa- 
rily explain the observed breaks in the sequence, since no others 
are possible. A careful study of the several chronicles has con- 
vinced me that defects in the record are due to both of these 
‘causes; that sometimes katuns have been omitted, and again 
as clearly repeated; and that both omissions and repetitions 
are equally responsible for the present interruptions of the 
sequence. 

Having pointed out how the breaks in the sequence of the 
katuns have arisen, and consequently how they may be obviated, 
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let us examine some of those points which tend to establish the 
accuracy of the chronicles. The strongest recommendation for 
the chronicles is their close agreement with one another, in 
spite of the fact that the original manuscripts themselves have 
never been accessible for study and comparison. Indeed, the 
only available texts up to the present time have been second- 
hand copies of the originals, while the English translations 
based upon them have been proved to be misleading and, in 
some cases, inaccurate. Yet, in spite of these conditions so 
pregnant with possibilities for error, the available texts exhibit 
a similarity of detail which is little short of remarkable, and it 
is highly indicative of their reliability that from the discovery 
of Chichen Itza down to the Spanish Conquest, a period of about 
eleven hundred years, there is always at least one of the chroni- 
cles which carries on the sequence of the katuns unbroken. 
Some sixty years ago, Dr. Carl Berendt visited Yucatan, and 
while there copied by hand as many of the ancient manuscripts 
as he could find, among others a number of The Books of 
Chilan Balam. After his death, his papers came into the pos- 
session of Dr. D. G. Brinton of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and this eminent Americanist, realizing the extreme 
importance of some parts of the manuscripts which had fallen 
into his hands, translated the chronological portions and pub- 
lished them, together with an extensive commentary of his 
own, as The Maya Chronicles. Until very recently, at least, the 
Berendt texts and the Brinton translation of them have been 
the only sources for a comparative study of the several chroni- 
cles, although one chronicle, that from The Book of Chilan 
Balam of Mani, was printed some seventy years ago in both 
Maya and English, by John L. Stephens in his Jnetdents of 
Travel in Yucatan.1 It will be seen from the foregoing that 
here is a ready-made explanation for many of the present disa- 
greements between the texts of the several chronicles. For no 
matter how carefully Dr. Berendt made his copies from the 
originals, the personal equation, nevertheless, influenced the 
final result. 

Another cause, doubtless, which has contributed to the ob- 


1 Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, John L. Stevens, New York, 1848, Vol. II, 
pp. 465 ff. 
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served disagreements among the several chronicles, is the 
inaccuracy of the present English translation. Mr. C. P. 
Bowditch, for example, has shown that the Brinton transla- 
tion of the names of the katuns, such as the fifth Ahau, the 
third Ahau, and the first Ahau, is incorrect, and that the num- 
bers should have been translated by cardinals instead of ordi- 
nals, as five Ahau, three Ahau, and one Ahau. ‘This difference, 
so far as the chronological accuracy of the texts is concerned, 
is of minor importance, but it would appear from the following 
that more vital mistakes may have been made, which actually 
render the chronicles contradictory in regard to events of the 
greatest consequence. 

One of the most important events in Maya history is the 
foundation of Uxmal, which significant circumstance, strange 
to say, is recorded in only two of the five chronicles, and then 
with a disagreement of nearly two hundred years. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how such an accurate people as the Mayas 
could have become so confused in regard to such an important 
event as the foundation of their second largest city, as to have 
assigned to it dates differing from each other by nearly two 
hundred years. ‘The accompanying parallel shows the parts of 
the Mani and Tizimin chronicles which deal with the founda- 
tion of Uxmal, arranged side by side, the former on the left, 
the latter on the right. 


Mani Manuscriret } Tizimin MANvuscrIptT 2 


Katun 8 Ahau Chakanputun was Katun 8 Ahau Chakanputun was 
abandoned. abandoned. 

Katun 6 Ahau Katun 6 Ahau 

Katun 4 Ahau ‘Two-score years(two Katun 4 Ahau Two-score years (two 
katuns) had passed katuns) and 
when “they,” ‘*they ’? came and 
came and estab- established their 
lished their homes houses a second 
a second time and time when they 
they lost Chakan- lost the road to 
putun. ; Chakanputun. 


Katun 2 Ahau Ahcuitok Tutul Xiu - Katun 2 Ahau 
founded Uxmal. 

Katun 18 Ahau Katun 18 Ahau 

Katun 11 Ahau Katun 11 Ahau 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 96, 102. 
2 Ibid., pp. 189, 140, 145, 146. 
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Mant MAnNnuscript TizimMin MANUSCRIPT 

Katun 9 Ahau Katun 9 Ahau 
Katun 7 Ahau Katun 7 Ahau 
Katun 5 Ahau Katun 5 Ahau 
Katun 38 Ahau Katun 3 Ahau 
Katun 1 Ahau Katun 1 Ahau 
Katun 12 Ahau Katun 12 Ahau 

Katun 10 Ahau Ten-score years (ten Katun 10 Ahau Ahzuitok Tutul Xiu 

katuns) they founded Uxmal. 

ruledwiththe Ten-score years 

' governor of Chi- (ten katuns) had 

chen Itza and passed when they 

Mayapan. established the ter- 


ritory of Uxmal. 


The striking similarity between these two versions is at once 
apparent. Both accounts agree that Chakanputun was aban- 
doned in a Katun 8 Ahau. Both agree, further, that in the 
two katuns next following, Katuns 6 Ahau and 4 Ahau, the 
Itzas, here referred to as “they,” returned to their former 
homes and established themselves there a second time. In 
the katun next following, Katun 2 Ahau, the Mani manuscript 
records the foundation of Uxmal by a certain Ahcuitok Tutul 
Xiu. The corresponding katun in the Tizimin manuscript, 
however, has no entry against it; and from this point the 
record in both chronicles is silent, save for the bare enumera- 
tion of the intervening katuns, until Katun 10 Ahau is reached. 
The Mani manuscript records after this Katun 10 Ahau that 
for the two hundred years just past, that is, since the founda- 
tion of Uxmal, in Katun 2 Ahau, the governors of Uxmal, 
Chichen Itza, and Mayapan had ruled together. The entry 
opposite the corresponding katun in the Tizimin manuscript 
is noteworthy. It states that a certain Ahzuitok Tutul Xiu 
founded Uxmal, and that two hundred years had passed when 
this happened. The identity of this name with that given by 
the Mani manuscript to the founder of Uxmal can hardly be 
doubted, since the two differ from each other by one letter 
only, and consequently both probably refer to one and the same 
individual. 

This developes an exceedingly close similarity between the 
two versions. Both accounts agree as to the founder’s name; 
both agree as to the sequence and names of the katuns in this 
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part of the record, and finally both agree as to a two hundred 
years summary after Katun 10 Ahau. In fact, the only actual 
disagreement between the two accounts, so far as the founda- 
tion of Uxmal is concerned, is one of date, the Mani manu- 
script setting the event two hundred years in advance of the 
time given in the Tizimin manuscript. In view of such close 
similarity with regard to the other details, it would seem as 
though this disagreement in date might perhaps be apparent 
rather than real, and consequently capable of explanation. Let 
us examine once more the entry in the Tizimin manuscript deal- 
ing with this event. According to both the Berendt text and 
the Brinton translation, the first part of the entry, “ Ahzuitok 
Tutul Xiu founded Uxmal,” is exactly the same in wording as 
the entry in the Mani manuscript against Katun 2 Ahau. The 
latter part of the entry in the Tizimin version reads as follows: 
“'T’en-score years had passed when they established the terri- 
tory of Uxmal.” It will be noted that this passage is so worded 
that a change in the translation of but a single word is suffi- 
cient to reconcile the two versions with each other, and to bring 
them into agreement regarding the date of this important event. 
If the adverbial particle “ca” could be translated “since” in- 
stead of “ when,” as given, the entry in the Tizimin manuscript 
would read: “ Ahzuitok Tutul Xiu founded Uxmal. Ten-score 
years had passed since they established the territory of Uxmal.” 
And counting back these ten-score years we reach the same 
Katun 2 Ahau against which, in the Mani manuscript, is re- 
corded the same event, and the two texts no longer contradict 
each other. 

It is a well-known trait of American languages, that their 
adverbial particles have a wide range of meanings, and that 
such meanings as “when” and “since” are well within the 
scope of a single particle. For example, in the Tiwa language 
as spoken at Taos, New Mexico, the element “xan” signifies : 
then, when, whenever, since, because, therefore, you know.! 
Indeed, examples of the wide range of meanings which some 
particles may cover might be multiplied throughout American 


1¢An Introductory Paper in the Tiwa Language, Dialect of Taos, New 
Mexico,’ Papers of the School of American Archaeology, No. 14, by John P. 
Harrington. 
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linguistics. It would seem, therefore, that the Maya particle 
“ca” might possibly be translated “since” without undue 
violence to the native construction, and consequently that the 
disagreement in regard to the date of the foundation of Uxmal 
between the Mani and Tizimin texts might be obviated. This 
question, however, is purely one of linguistics, and is capable 
of a very definite answer one way or the other. This suggestion 
is only advanced here as a possible explanation for the observed 
disagreement in the Brinton texts. 

Apart from this question of errors, however, which may be 
due to inaccurate texts or faulty translations, the chronicles 
have in themselves many characteristics which make for their 
reliability. In the first place two of the chronicles at least, 
those from The Books of Chilan Balam of Mani! and Tizimin,? 
were composed before the close of the sixteenth century, 
probably by natives who had grown to manhood before the Con- 
quest, and who had, therefore, had ample opportunity to acquire 
a first hand knowledge of their history before the hight of the 
ancient learning had flickered out. Says Dr. Brinton in this 
connection:® ‘Relying on their memories, and no doubt aided 
by some of the ancient hieroglyphic manuscripts carefully 
secreted from the vandalism of the monks, they (the natives) 
wrote out what they could recollect of their national literature.” 
The writers of these native books were probably, in most cases, 
the elders of the villages, and as such vividly remembered the 
pre-conquest days; moreover, they may have had, as Dr. 
Brinton suggests, some of their old hieroglyphic manuscripts 
containing the very chronicles which they copied into The Books 
of Chilan Balam. At all events, their conditions of life were 
such that their authorship of the chronicles considerably en- 
hances the value of these native manuscripts as historical sources. 

Another equally strong recommendation in favor of the 
accuracy of the chronicles, is their general agreement with each 
other, which, as has been pointed out, is capable of being ex- 
tended even further than the Brinton translation indicates. 
This harmony of record appears to advantage in the closing 
katuns of the sequence, Katuns 4 Ahau, 2 Ahau, 13 Ahau, 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, p. 70. 2 Tbid. p. 136. 
8 Ibid. p. 68. 
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11 Ahau, 9 Ahau, and 7 Ahau. Three of the four chronicles 
agree that in this Katun 4 Ahau there was a pestilence and 
general death, the remaining chronicle having no entry for the 
period. Three out of the four agree that a certain native chief 
died in Katum 13 Ahau, the remaining account placing this same 
event at the very beginning of the next katun. All four agree 
that the Spaniards arrived in Katun 11 Ahau, that Christianity 
was introduced and Bishop Toral arrived in Katun 9 Ahau, and 
finally that Bishop Landa died in Katun 7 Ahau. This agree- 
ment is remarkable, and indicates that the natives were able to 
date events in their own system of chronology with perfect ease 
and accuracy; another strong point in favor of the reliability 
of The Books of Chilan Balam as sources for the reconstruction 
of Maya history. 

The early Spanish historians of Yucatan, Lizana, Landa, 
Herrera, and Cogolludo, were almost exclusively churchmen, 
and busied themselves more with things spiritual or Spanish 
than with things temporal or native. Conquest, conver- 
sion, church and civil organization, and contemporary hap- 
penings interested them far more than the ancient history of 
a race whose religion they regarded as the handiwork of the 
Devil, and whose records they destroyed whenever able. And 
yet, scattered here and there throughout the early Spanish 
histories, are many passages which substantiate the native 
chronicles and corroborate the native chronology. It would 
take us too far afield here to more than briefly note the pres- 
ence of these corroboratory passages in the early Spanish 
writers; the subject is comprehensive and involves lengthy com- 
parisons, which lie beyond the limits of the present paper. It 
must suffice in this connection, therefore, merely to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the writings of Lizana, Landa, Cogolludo, 
Herrera, and Villagutierre contain passages which, so far as 
they go, confirm the accuracy of the native versions of the 
same events. | 
_ It appears to me, in conclusion, that the chronicles from The 
Books of Chilan Balam have much to recommend them as relia- 
ble sources for the reconstruction of Maya history. When 
these records fail to agree, which is the exception rather than 
the rule, it has been shown that in some cases, at least, disa- 
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oreement may have arisen from errors in copying or translation, 
for which the original texts themselves cannot be held respon- 
sible. Again it has been shown that in age, authorship, sub- 
ject matter, and general agreement, these native chronicles are 
such that they constitute their own best guarantee of truthful- 
ness. In view of these facts and one other, that they are almost 
the only native sources left to us for the recovery of the main 
events of Maya history, we are justified in accepting them for 
what they themselves purport to be : The Maya Chronicles. 

There follows below, the outline of Maya history as presented 
by the chronicles from The Books of Chilan Balam, augmented 
here and there by additions from early Spanish sources. 


OUTLINE OF MAYA HISTORY 


In the records of most peoples there is a point beyond which 
history does not extend, but from which mythology carries 
back the annals, usually to a divine origin of man. There are 
strong indications that the first entries in the Maya chronicles 
are of such a nature, and that the events they record belong to 
the realm of fancy rather than fact. 

Of the Maya chronicles, however, only two, those from the 
Mani and Tizimin manuscripts, go back into a past which seems 
to be at all unsubstantial; the others begin with later events 
which are clearly of an historical nature. There are three 
events in these first entries of the Mani and Tizimin manu- 
scripts of which the first is probably wholly and the other two 
largely fictitious: 

1. The departure from the House Nonoual, the home of the Tutul Xiu 

in the Land of Tulapan from Zuiva at the west. 


2. The arrival under Holon Chantepeuh at the Land of Chacnabiton. 
8. The arrival under Ahmekat Tutul Xiu at the Land of .Chacnabiton. 


Concerning the opening event, which is recorded only in the 
Mani manuscript, Dr. Brinton has shown! that three out of the 
four proper names with which it deals, Nonoual, Tulapan, and 
Zuiva, are not Mayan at all, but are purely Nahuatl, and that 
furthermore they belong to Nahuatl mythology and not to 
Nahuatl history. They are, in fact, identical with three locali- 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 109 ff. 
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ties in the Quetzalcoatl legend of Nahuatl mythology. The 
presence of Nahuatl mythological place-names in the earliest 
entry of the Maya Chronicles is of itself sufficient to discredit 
the historical character of the passage in which they appear. 
Their occurrence may perhaps be explained on the ground that 
this entry was fabricated at a late date when the Mayas had 
come under Nahuatl influence, z.e., during the Fourth Period. 
The presence of the name Tutul Xiu in this same entry may be 
due to the fact that the Mani manuscript was compiled at the 
Xiu capital, and that it is a result of local pride and the desire 
to assign extreme antiquity to the Xiu ancestry. 

The second event may have some historic foundation. Holon 
Chantepeuh may well have been one of the early Maya leaders, 
perhaps one of the band which settled at Bakhalal, and Chacna- 
biton probably was the name of some well-known terrestrial 
locality. The chief objection to this entry, and one which 
applies to the next as well, is the break in the sequence of the 
katuns at this point in the record, which makes it difficult to 
assign these events to their proper positions in Maya history. 

The third event, in addition to the uncertainty of its true posi- 
tion in Maya history, is doubtful on another account. Bishop 
Landa distinctly states that the Tutul Xiu were comparatively 
late comers to Yucatan and that for this reason the older inhabi- 
tants of the country looked down upon them. Moreover, the 
chronicles show that Uxmal, the Xiu capital, was not founded 
until comparatively late (at the beginning of the Third Period), 
consequently mention of the Tutul Xiu in such an early event as 
the third may simply be a late interpolation in the record due 
again to local pride in the antiquity of ancestry. 

The fourth episode in the chronicles is the Discovery of 
Bakhalal or Ziancaan in Katun 8 Ahau or 6 Ahau, and with this 
event Maya history may be fairly regarded as having emerged 
from its mythological beginnings, and subsequent events may be 
accepted as historical facts. To begin with, Bakhalal is the first 
place-name mentioned in the chronicles which still attaches toa 
perfectly definite and well-known locality. This, together with 
the fact that the present place of the same name is situated on 
the southeastern frontier of Yucatan, suggests that Bakhalal 
was one of the first stopping-places of the Mayas in the new 
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country after their departure from their former homes some- 
where to the south. Corroboratory evidence that Yucatan was 
colonized from the east may also be found in several of the 
early Spanish writers, notably Lizana. 

With the discovery and settlement of Bakhalal, then, the his- 
tory of the Mayas in Yucatan properly begins; and since our 
sources emanate from those whose tenure of the country had 
already exceeded a thousand years, this important event must 
have seemed to them, as the centuries rolled by, an indestructible 
starting-place which the mists of tradition could not obscure 
nor the forgetfulness of men and the failure of records push 
forward. It marked the point beyond which mythology could 
not advance, and before which, going backward, they did not 
have to look to divine sources for their origin. The occupa- 
tion of Bakhalal, according to the chronicles, lasted for about 
sixty years only, during Katuns 4 Ahau, 2 Ahau, and 13 Ahau, 
which, following my correlation of Maya and Christian chro- 
nology,! correspond to the period 460-520 a.p. No mention 
is made of the contributary causes which led to the abandon- 
ment of Bakhalal. It is possible that this locality may have 
been unhealthful and fever-ridden in former times as it is to-day, 
and that an unusually high death rate awakened the people 
to the deadly character of their new home. At all events, the 
city was abandoned as soon as another suitable location could 
be found. As one chronicle puts it: “In these years that they 
ruled Bakhalal, it occurred then that Chichen Itza was dis- 
covered,”’? showing apparently that the search for a new home 
was still being prosecuted. 

At the beginning of Katun 11 Ahau, or about 520 A.D., 
Bakhalal was abandoned and Chichen Itza, destined to become 
the greatest city in the new land, was founded. Here for the 


1¢The Correlation of Maya and Christian Chronology,’ Sylvanus Griswold 
Morley, Papers of the School of American Archaeology, No. 11. A.J.A, XIV, 
1910, pp. 193-204. The dates in the Christian era assigned to the several events 
of Maya history here presented are not fixed with certainty. Other correlations 
of Maya and Christian chronology have been proposed by Sefior Pio Perez, 
Professor Eduard Seler, Mr. C. P. Bowditch, and Mr. J. T. Goodman, no two of 
which, however, agree. In the article above quoted, I have set forth the reasons 
which led me to adopt the correlation therein suggested. 

2 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 96 and 101. 
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first time the people whose wanderings we have been following 
have a name applied to them. They are called the “Itzas” 
and their capital “Chichen Itza, the Mouths of the Wells of 
the Itzas,” after the two great natural wells around which the 
city grew up. For one hundred and twenty years, or until the 
close of Katun 1 Ahau, 640 A.p., the Itzas occupied this site. 
The chronicles give nothing as to the details of this period, and 
but little more concerning the causes which brought about its 
closing event, the abandonment of Chichen Itza. One account 
says that the city was destroyed, while the others merely men- 
tion the fact that it was abandoned. With this event The First 
Historical Period of the Books of Chilan Balam closes. 

In point of archaeological importance this period is probably 
surpassed by no other. During its course, but particularly in 
the latter part of it, the Mayas were called upon to face new 
conditions of life and to grapple with problems arising out of a 
somewhat new and unfamiliar environment. The reaction of 
this environment on the old civilization makes the period one 
of extreme importance in the study of the Maya culture. It 
lasted from 9-15-0-0-0 to 10-4-0-0-0 in Maya notation, and in- 
cluded within its span the eclipse of Copan, Quirigua, Seibal, 
Yaxchilan, Tikal, and Naranjo, and the rise of Chichen Itza. 
In a word, it witnessed the transferrence of power from the 
south to the north and the passing of the Old Empire and the 
birth of the New. 

The Second Period opens with “* The Holy Men of the Itzas,” 
as they are called in one of the accounts, in search of new 
homes which they find after wanderings covering sixty years. 
In Katun 6 Ahau, 700 A.p., a land called Chakanputun was 
seized and occupied by a force consisting of thirteen divisions 
of warriors. As was the case with Bakhalal and Chichen Itza, 
the two place-names previously mentioned in the chronicles, it 
has been possible also to associate Chakanputun with a definite 
- geographical locality. There is, and was at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest, a place on the western coast of Yucatan not 
far from Campeache called Champoton. It was probably some- 
where in this vicinity that the Itzas settled after their long 
wandering. ‘The fact that every place-name mentioned in the 
chronicles beginning with Bakhalal may be referred to a well- 
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known locality bearing the same name to-day, where more or 
less extensive ruined remains have been found, is of itself a 
strong indication that the chronicles are histories and not 
merely imaginative narratives. 

That the Itzas were obliged to seize Chakanputun would 
seem to imply that it was held by some hostile people, though 
no clew as to their identity is given. After this event, there is 
nothing further recorded for the next two hundred and sixty 
years, during which we are left to infer that the Itzas remained in 
possession of Chakanputun. In Katun 8 Ahau, about 960 a.p., 
an unexpected catastrophe’ abruptly set the Itzas wandering 
again, and terminated this period. The Second Chronicle from 
The Book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel thus records this event : 
“In this katun (Katun 8 Ahau) perished Chakanputun by fire, 
which destroyed it quickly, and suddenly consumed it.’ ! 
Again the Itzas were compelled to seek a new home, or, as 
another chronicle vividly portrays it: “In this katun those of 
the Itza were under the trees, under the boughs, under the 
branches to their sorrow.” ? With this event the Second 
Historical Period of The Books of Chilan Balam comes to an 
end, 640-960 A.D. 

Since the original sources themselves are silent with regard 
to the events of this period, any attempts to fill such an hiatus 
in the record must necessarily be only suggestive. I consider 
it, however, not improbable that during the sojourn at Chakan- 
putun the Initial Series method of counting time, a heritage 
from the older civilization of the South, fell into disuse. ‘The 
latest Initial Series date known, one in the Dresden Codex, 
falls, according to my correlation, within this very Katun 8 Ahau 
in which Chakanputun was abandoned. The subsequent wan- 
derings of the Itzas and the fading recollections of their former 
homes, the latest of which at this time was fully four hundred 
years behind them, may possibly account for its discontinuance. 
Certain it is that the Initial Series did not long survive the 
_ transplanting of the Maya culture in Yucatan, but gave way 
to an abbreviated method of counting time. Along with many 
another product of the older civilization, doubtless it fell into 
disuse under the pressure of changing conditions. 

1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 167 and 170. 2 Jbid. pp. 96 and 101. 
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The opening of the Third Period again finds the Itzas home- 
less. Instinctively, however, they seemed to have turned again 
to Chichen Itza, their first real home in the new country, and 
during Katuns 6 Ahau and 4 Ahau, 960-1000 A.D., they wan- 
dered back to that city and reoccupied it, somewhere near the 
close of the tenth century. About this time, also, the impor- 
tant city of Mayapan seems to have been founded. It is 
probable that after the destruction of Chakanputun some of 
the Itzas did not return to Chichen Itza, but wandered elsewhere. 
One chronicle records that “the remaining of the Itzas com- 
ing out of the woods from under the branches . . . established 
the land called Zaclactun Mayapan.”’! This would seem to 
indicate that not all of the Itzas returned to Chichen Itza, but 
that some of them at least settled elsewhere. 

There now began an era of great prosperity for the country. 
At the beginning of Katun 2 Ahau, 1000 a.p., Ahcuitok Tutul 
Xiu, the leader of the Xiu or Tutul Xiu, founded Uxmal and 

established his rule there. According to Bishop Landa these 
“newcomers were of a somewhat different race than the Itzas, 
speaking a language similar to that of Tabasco. They seem, 
however, to have been warmly received by the Itzas, and an 
alliance between the rulers of Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and Maya- 
pan was immediately formed, each ruling jointly with the others. 
This tripartite confederacy lasted for about two hundred years, 
orfuntil Katun 8 Ahau, 1200 A.p., when it was abruptly ter- 
minated by the plot of Hunnac Ceel, at that time the ruler of 
Mayapan. This event must have been one of first importance 
in the ancient history of Yucatan, since each of the five chron- 
icles mentions it. In spite of this fact, however, the causes 
leading to the disruption of the confederacy are very imper- 
fectly set forth. One thing alone seems clear: Chace XibChac, 
the ruler of Chichen Itza, having plotted against Hunnac Ceel, 
the ruler of Mayapan, was driven from Chichen Itza by Hunnac 
’ Ceel in the war that followed. Two of the chronicles state that 
the trouble arose over a banquet which the ruler of Chichen Itza 
gave to Ulil, the ruler of Itzmal, while another more vaguely re- 
cords that it was “because of the festivities with those of Itzmal.’’2 
Probably neither represents the true cause of the war, though 

1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp.167 and 170. 2 Ibid. pp. 155 and 160. 
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both indicate that a plot was hatched against Hunnac Ceel by 
the rulers of Chichen Itza and Itzmal. Hunnac Ceel, however, 
assisted by seven other leaders, gained a decisive victory and 
drove the Itzas from their city, dispersing their thirteen divi- 
sions of warriors. 

The names of Hunnac Ceel’s seven allies in this war, Ah 
Zinteyut Chan, Tzuntecum, Taxcal, Pantemit, Xuchueuet, and 
Itzcuat, and Kakaltecat, are significant. Over half of them, as 
Dr. Brinton has pointed out,! appear to be Nahuatl. Strange 
as this spectacle of a Maya ruler surrounded by Nahuatl allies 
may appear, it is corroborated by no less an authority than 
Bishop Landa, who says that the ruler of Mayapan called to his 
aid Mexican allies to keep his subjects in check. With the 
plot of Hunnac Ceel and the dispersion of the Itzas, this period 
closes, 960-1200 A.p. 

As with the preceding periods, the chronicles are silent con- 
cerning its details, and it is to archaeology we are obliged to 
turn for a reconstruction of the background. After the destruc- 
tion of Chakanputun, the horizon of Maya history extends. 
Heretofore, that is, during the First and Second Periods, the 
wanderings and adventures of a single people, the Itzas, are set 
forth; but after this point the record enlarges. The Itzas, no 
longer a small tribe, split into several bands, each seeking a 
different home. Another people, the Tutul Xiu, at best only 
very remotely connected with the Itzas, enters the country and 
colonizes it. New cities are established. The record may be 
said to have lost its provincial character. During this Third 
Period, I believe the Maya civilization, untainted as yet by any 
Nahuatl influence, spread over Yucatan. Scores of settlements 
purely Mayan in architecture and art grew up. This was 
the Golden Age of Yucatan, the last great period of Mayan 
supremacy. Kabah, Labna, Chacmultun, Sayil, in fact most of 
the ruined cities now found so abundantly throughout the 
country, date, in my opinion, from this period. After the plot 
of Hunnac Ceel, the closing event of the Third Period, and the 
introduction by him of Nahuatl allies into the country, condi- 
tions change, and Maya history enters its last great period 
under a strong foreign stimulus. 

1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, p. 129. 
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The war which resulted in the overthrow of Chace Xib Chac 
of Chichen Itza lasted, according to one chronicle, for fourteen | 
years, ending some time in Katun 6 Ahau, 1220-1240 a.p. In 
the following katun, 4 Ahau, the Itzas and Itzmalans, as a 
retaliation for their previous defeat, raided the land of Maya- 
pan and seized the capital. The first fifty years of the Fourth 
Period were probably taken up with civil war and the read- 
justment of power made necessary by the breaking up of the 
confederacy. Who succeeded to the supreme authority for- 
merly held jointly by the rulers of Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and 
Mayapan, the chronicles do not state. Bishop Landa, however, 
says that the chief power was held by the Lords of Mayapan, 
who abused their position to such an extent that they were 
obliged to call in Mexican mercenaries to protect them against 
the rising indignation of their subjects. Finally there came a 
day when the outraged Mayas could no longer endure this 
tyranny, and under the leadership of Tutul Xiu, the Lord of 
Uxmal, they assassinated their ruler and, after sacking the city 
of Mayapan, abandoned it. The chronicles, for the most part, 
agree that Mayapan was destroyed some time during Katun 8 
Ahau, or about the middle of the fifteenth century. ‘The rea- 
sons given for this upheaval are rather vague: ‘ because of the 
seizure of the fortress and the fortified town by the joint goy- 
ernment in the city of Mayapan.”! This can hardly refer to 
anything but the destruction of Chichen Itza by Hunnac Ceel 
two hundred and fifty years before, though the hatred engen- 
dered by that event, it would seem, should have subsided long 
before the time we are now considering. The account of this 
event in one of the chronicles, however, the second from The 
Book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel, agrees somewhat with the 
version given by Bishop Landa: “There went forth the gov- 
ernor Tutul with the chiefs of the country; . . . in this katun 
the men in the centre of the town were driven out, and the 
‘chiefs of the country lost their power.”2 After the destruc- 
tion of Mayapan the country was spht up into a number of 
petty chieftaincies, and, as the chronicle literally records, “ the 
chiefs of the country lost their power.’ ‘This event closes the 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 156 and 161. 
2 Ibid. pp. 167 and 171. 
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Fourth Historic Period of The Books of Chilan Balam, 1200- 
1450 a.p. or thereabouts. ! 

This period was not, I believe, one in which the Maya influ- 
ence was dominant, but, on the contrary, one during which 
Maya ideals gave way before Nahuatl pressure. At Chichen 
Itza, for example, there are several structures which are strongly 
Nahuatl in plan or decoration. ‘The ‘“ Ball Court,” typically a 
Nahuatl conception, has been found surely up to the present time 
in only two Maya cities, Chichen Itza and Uxmal. Professor 
Seler and Dr. Spinden have both pointed out several other un- 
deniable traces of Nahuatl influence at Chichen Itza. How 
then did this Nahuatl influence reach a Maya city in the first 
place, and why should Chichen Itza have been the place where 
this influence was most strongly felt ? 

I suggest that the answers to both of these questions are to 
be found in the chronicles. Hunnac Ceel’s association with 
Nahuatl allies, and the subsequent settlement of these allies in 
Yucatan, a fact actually mentioned by Bishop Landa, disposes 
of the first. The following answer to the second is only sug- 
gested; but in view of the fact that Chichen Itza is the only 
Maya city where Nahuatl influence strongly coerced the art, 
and since the chronicles develope a reason for this, the correct- 
ness of the answer becomes more probable. After the defeat of 
Chac Xib Chace by Hunnac Ceel and the dispersion of the Itzas, 
I believe it not unlikely that the ruler of Mayapan may have 
given Chichen Itza to his Nahuatl allies as their share of the 
spoils. Their direction of the affairs of the conquered Maya 
city would have introduced sufficient Nahuatl pressure to have 
influenced subsequent activities, and there would have resulted 
conditions such as are actually found. A strong culture like 
the Maya, however, would not have succumbed entirely even to 
such a dominant influence as the Nahuatl, and consequently a 
compromise would be effected by which-the conquerors gave 
much but received more. 

1The discrepancy between the Maya time periods and the corresponding 
dates in Christian chronology arises from the fact that the Maya katun in 
reality is only 193 years long, whereas in the present discussion it has been 
treated as a period of 20 years, in order to facilitate the calculations. This 
causes an error of 16 years in a period of 55 katuns, the number said to have 


elapsed from the occupation of Bakhalal to the Spanish Conquest, the whole of 
which has been corrected at this point. 
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With the destruction of Mayapan, all semblance of concen- 
trated power vanished. All the sources, native as well as 
Spanish, agree unanimously that after this event the country 
fell upon evil days. <A pestilence, “the general death,” devas- 
tated the country in Katun 4 Ahan, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, carrying off great numbers, and in the following 
Katun 2 Ahau, during the first two decades of the sixteenth 
century, small-pox swept over the land, claiming thousands of 
victims. Coincident with these calamities civil war broke out. 
With the fall of Mayapan, the last vestige of central authority 
seems to have been swept away. ‘The country, divided into a 
number of petty divisions, each warring with the others, was soon 
prostrated by the horrors of war and famine. Indeed, so swift 
was this final phase of Maya history that it were hardly worth 
while to call it the Fifth Period, though such it really was. 
Pestilence, internecine strife, and finally foreign conquest 
speedily put an end to this once great civilization, the seeds 
of whose downfall, however, had been sown long before the 
discovery of America. 

SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY. 
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ON A POLYCLITAN HEAD IN BOSTON 
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THE unreliability of photographs as a basis for the study of 
works of sculpture is well illustrated in the case of a marble head 
of a youth in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which has re- 
cently been published by Dr. Sieveking (Jb. Arch. J. XXIV, 
1909, pp. 1 ff., pls. I, II) and briefly discussed by M. Salomon 
Reinach in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, March, 1911, p. 251. 
Dr. Sieveking in a foot-note gives his reason for reproducing 
photographs of a cast of the head rather than of the original 
as follows: “eine Wiedergabe nach dem Original war leider 
unmdéelich weil dieses in ganz falscher Haltung auf dem Sockel 
sitzt und daher sehr ungiinstig wirkt.” 

This statement must have caused some surprise to those ad- 
mirers of the head to whom its installation in the Museum in 
Boston seemed particularly successful. On the original statue 
the head was inclined forward and to the left, with a somewhat 
lowered gaze,! an attitude which could best be appreciated 
when the fragment was placed on a shelf some seven feet above 
the ground. Dr. Sieveking’s criticism, however, applies very 
well to the photograph at his disposal, which shows the head 
with the same forward inclination, but much foreshortened 
because it had been placed at the level of the camera. Un- 
fortunately the three-quarter front view made from a cast 
which he publishes (/.¢. pl. I), is almost equally unsatisfactory. 
It has led M. Reinach, and not without apparent cause, to 
doubt the connection of the head with Polyclitus and to recog- 
nize in it rather several features of the style of Cresilas. 

The true character of the head can be better appreciated in 
the new photograph from the original reproduced herewith 

1 Cf. Sieveking, /J.c. p. 1. 
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(PLATEVI). “The very oval contour of the head,” “ the mod- 
elling of the eyelids @ arétes vives,” “the large mouth,” “the 
relatively small chin”; in short, most of the points of resem- 
blance to the works of Cresilas noted by M. Reinach have van- 
ished. The Polyclitan characteristics, on the other hand, are 
so striking that it would be superfluous to enumerate them. 
The photograph even helps to explain the former inclusion of 
the head among the replicas of the Doryphorus.? It differs 
from the latter, however, as has been remarked above, in the 
forward inclination and the direction of the gaze. The eyes as 
a result are less widely open, with more drooping upper lids. 
In these respects the head forms a transition between the Dory- 
phorus and the Diadumenus.? The same statement applies to 
the treatment of the hair. In its general design and in the 
carving of the locks in detail it closely resembles that of the 
Doryphorus. But it forms a thicker mass over the skull, and 
the separate locks are more plastically rendered, thus showing 
an advance towards the still freer treatment on the Diadumenus. 

The identification of the original statue as a Hermes is 
doubted by M. Reinach. This is, however, comparatively a 
minor question. ‘The very important result of Dr. Sieveking’s 
work is his discovery that the head corresponds closely, even 
in the details of the hair, to several other replicas. It is thus 
shown to be a reliable copy of a definite statue, not a free 
version in which the sculptor may have introduced extraneous 
elements. And, as Dr. Sieveking and Mr. Robinson before 
him ® have stated, it is easily the best extant copy of a work by 


Polyclitus. 
L.-D. Caskry. 
Museum oF Fine Arts, 
Boston, 


RE ET Ps 

* The relation of the eyes on the three heads, expressed mathematically, is as 
follows : the width of the eyeball of the head in Boston including the lachry- 
‘ mal gland is 0,035 m., the height of the eyeball 0.013 m. The same dimensions 
measured ona cast of the Nuples Doryphorus are 0.035 m. and 0.0145 m.; on 
the Vaison Diadumenus, 0.034 m. and 0.0125 m. 

® Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1898, p. 20. 
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To the Editor of the American Journal of Archaeology, 
DEAR SIR: — 

My attention has been called to the fact that 
in the article by Mr. Morton H. Bernath, called “Notes on 
Justus Van Ghent,” published in volume XIV, number 8, July— 
September, 1910, of your journal, Mr. Bernath has put forth, 
as his own discovery, the theory that the Flemish tapestry, 
given to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by Mrs. John 
Harvey Wright, and illustrated in the Journal, PLATE VIII, 
was probably made from a cartoon by Justus Van Ghent. 
Apparently Mr. Bernath did not know that Mr. Joseph Des- 
tree, Curator at the Royal Museums of Decorative and Indus- 
trial Arts at Brussels, had spoken of this tapestry and of his 
belief that the cartoon for it had been made by Justus Van 
Ghent, first in March, 1909, at a meeting of the Antiquarians 
-of France held at Paris, and again in September, 1909, at the 
Congress of Historians of Art held in Munich, and at a con- 
ference in Gand, in March, 1910. Owing to stress of work, 
M. Destree has not been able, as yet, to put an article in shape 
for publication. Will you have the kindness to publish this 
letter, that M. Destrée may have the credit of his discovery ? 

SARAH G. FLINT, 


Assistant in Charge of Textiles, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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CORRECTION TO A.J.A. XIV, 1910, P. 466, NOTE 2 


By an error for which the author of the article is not respon- 
sible, the table in note 2, A.J.A. XIV, p. 466, appears to give 
the actual dimensions of the friezes mentioned. The abbrevia- 
tion m. (for metres) should be omitted after the numbers in 
the table, for the numbers give, not the actual dimensions, but 
the proportion to the height of the epistyle in each case. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS! 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


WiuuiAM N. Bares, Editor 
220, St. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Prehistoric Pottery of Malta.— In Ann. Arch. Anthr. ITT, 1910, pp. 1- 
21 (17 pls.), N. TaGriarerRo discusses the prehistoric pottery found in the 
hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni, Malta (see A.J.A. XII, p. 69). He designates 
it as unornamented and ornamented, and subdivides the latter into twenty- 
five classes. A cover belonging to Class 25 is decorated with incised long- 
horned buffaloes which resemble the prehistoric buffaloes of Algeria and 
point to a Libyan origin for the inhabitants of the island. The lamps found 
were of peculiar shape and suspended by cords from the ceiling. 

Basket Weaving in the Stone Age. — In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 369- 
380 (3 figs.), L. Premrrer writes of basket weaving in the Stone Age, com- 
paring many tools used in hand work to-day with those of prehistoric times. 

The Deer-horn Pick in Ancient Mining.—In Archaeologia, LXII, 
1910, pp. 101-124 (3 pls.; 21 figs.), H. W. Sanprrs discusses the use of the 
deer-horn pick in ancient mining. His study is largely based upon discover- 
ies in the ancient flint mines at Obourg and Spiennes in Belgium and in the 
prehistoric copper mine at Mieres in northern Spain. 

Prehistoric Dolmen and “ King’s-graves” in Korea.—In Z. Ethn. 
XLII, 1910, pp. 776-781 (2 figs.), E. Barxz describes some megalithic graves 
existing in large numbers in Korea. The upright stones are more or less 
rudely rectangular, but the covering stone is frequently a rough rock or 
boulder that covers the grave rather imperfectly. The “king’s-graves” are 
later, culturally and chronologically. 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATES, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. BuckrneHam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Miss 
EpitrH H. Haru, Mr. Harotp R. HaAstinas, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, 
Professor FRANK G. Moors, Professor CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAMES M. PATon, 
Professor Lewis B. Patron, Professor A. 8. PEASE, Professor 8S. B. PLATNER, Dr. 
N. P. ViacHos, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JOURNAL material published 
after December 31, 1910. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 128, 129. 
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EGYPT 


The First Egyptian Dynasty.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 
223-233 (3 pls.), F. LEGGE investigates the kings of the first Egyptian dy- 
nasty in the light of a newly discovered fragment of the Palermo Stone, and 
reaches the conclusion that the result of the last season’s discoveries seems 
to be that we are as far from knowing the Horus name of Menes as ever, 
and that a great many other identifications at first suggested for the other 
names on the Abydos Tablet and in Manetho must be laid aside, at all events 
for the present. 

Three Tombs near Thebes. — The tombs - two sons of Rameses ITI, 
situated in the Valley of the Queens, near Thebes, and that of a Royal Land- 
Steward (earlier than 1300 B.c., eighteenth dynasty), at Sheikh abd el 
Gourneh, are described, illustrated, and discussed by Corry CAMPBELL. In 
the introduction the parentage, the queens, and the offspring of Rameses IIT 
are discussed. The author finds no evidence to show that either Queen 
Ty-ti or Tiy of the harem conspiracy was a queen of Rameses III. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions from the tombs are published as an appendix. 
[Two Theban Princes, K ha-em-Uast and Amen-her-K hepeshf, Sons of Rameses 
ITI, Menna, a Land-Steward, and their Tombs. By Cotin CAMPBELL. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1910, Oliver and Boyd, xi, 106 pp.; 16 figs.; 10 pp. hie- 
roglyphics. 12mo. 3s. 6d. net.] 

The Inscription of Monthemhet in the Temple of Mut. — The impor- 
tant inscription of Monthemhet has hitherto been available only in the in- 
accurate editions of Diimichen and Mariette. In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, cols. 
385-399 (5 pls.), W. WreESZzINSKI gives a corrected text on the basis of 
squeezes taken by Lepsius, and perceeree pe this with a commentary and 
translation. 

The Thunderbolt in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
III, 1910, pp. 50-52 (pl. with 20 figs.), P. E. NewBrerry argues that the cult 
object appearing as a double-headed dart in prehistoric times and used in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions as a symbol of the god Min really represents a 
thunderbolt. 

Book of the Dead. — In J. Asiat. XV, 1910, pp. 395-464, E. AMELINEAU 
gives an elaborate discussion of the text and a translation of the 17th chap- 
ter of the Book of the Dead, which contains an account of the cosmological 
beliefs of the ancient Egyptians, but is the most difficult portion of the 
whole work. 

The Head-dress of the Abyssinian Kings.—JIn Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, 
cols. 425-427, W. M. MUuter calls attention to the fact that the peculiar 
fillet worn by the kings of Abyssinia since the days of the first Axumite 
rulers agrees in all details with the fillet worn by the kings of Wapata and 
Meroé on the monuments of Nubia and Egypt. 

A Guide to Upper Egypt.—In A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper 
Egypt from Abydos to the Sudan Frontier (New York, 1910, The Macmillan 
‘Company. 593 pp.; 69 maps and plans. 12mo. $2.50 net), A. E. P. 
WEIGALL publishes full accounts of all the monuments in Upper Egypt 
between Balianeh and Adendan. The descriptions were written in the 
presence of the monuments. 

The Royal Cemetery at Alexandria. — An elaborate study of all the 
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known facts and traditions about the burial places of Alexander the Great 
and of the Ptolemies, with more or less certain inferences as to the situa- 
tion, character, and history of these monuments, their architectural origin 
and influence, the causes of their disappearance, and the possibilities of re- 
discovering some parts, is published by H. Turrrscu, in Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 
1910, pp. 55-97. Among the points brought out are the following: The 
preservation of the body of Alexander, in contrast with the Greek custom 
of cremation observed by the Ptolemies, gave rise to the name Sapa (body) 
for the edifice, probably a temple over a subterranean tomb, erected by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus when he brought the mummy of the great king to 
Alexandria from its first resting-place at Memphis. The more imposing 
expiatory monument or monuments which Ptolemy Philopator built far- 
ther to the east, for Alexander and members of his own family, was properly 
called Sjua, a name already appropriated to the native Macedonian tumulus 
of which it was in a sense a development; but the actual burial vault within 
it to which the remains of Alexander were again moved, was still called 
Soma. The decay of the family of the Lagidae and loosening of ties to 
Greece caused the later Ptolemies to adopt the Egyptian custom of embalm- 
ing, with the pyramid form of monument in various modifications (see 
Lucan, Phar. VIII, 694 ff.), and to neglect the remains of their ancestors, 
with the result that the great royal necropolis which had grown up around 
the Sema was made into a public pleasure ground covered with trees and 
with a shrine of Pan on the summit. (See Strabo, XVII, 794 ff.) The 
Alexandreum survived longer, but in the wars of the end of the third cen- 
tury the whole area was devastated, and in Mohammedan times the tradition 
of the great Iskander, now a Mussulman saint and prophet, became so vague 
that his name was transferred to another place, and the prophet Daniel, also 
of Babylonian fame, took his place. The subterranean connections of the 
Mosque Nebi Daniel, in which the members of the last native Egyptian 
dynasty were buried in the nineteenth century, are certainly of ancient 
construction. Whether the glass coffin of Alexander, last sealed up by 
Septimius Severus, still exists there, may never be known, as the Moslem 
authorities forbid all investigation. The whole hill known as Kom ed Dik, 
just to the west of the ancient Museum, Library, and Gymnasium, is to be 
identified with the Sema of Philopator and its outgrowths, the eastern sum- 
mit, now occupied by the city reservoir, representing the original Ptolemeum 
and the park with Paneum of Cleopatra’s time, while the western height, 
with the English fort at the top and the Mosque Nebi Daniel on the slope, 
covers the Alexandreum. Some idea of the construction of the latter may 
be gathered from what is known of the Mons Augustus and Moles Hadriana 
at Rome and of countless other imitations scattered over the ancient world. 

A Greek Inscription in Egypt.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 580- 
585, R. Caanat discusses the Greek inscription engraved upon a diorite 
slab at Samna and published by Green, S. Bibl. Arch. 1909, pp. 247 ff. It 
is a dedication to Pan dated May 26, 11 a.p., and is important for the light 
it throws on the administration of the quarries of Egypt in the early years 
of the Roman empire. 

Graeco-Roman Ports on the Red Sea.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 525-542 (plan; 4 figs.), J. Couyat shows that the Graeco-Roman ports 
of Philotera, Myos-Hormos, Leucos-Limen, Nechesia, and Berenice described 
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by Ptolemy as being on the Red Sea are to be identified with Abou char el 
Goubli, Safaja, Qoceir, Chouni, and Berenice. Ancient roads easily followed 
lead from each of them to Coptos, and there was a branch from the road 
from Berenice leading to Apollonopolis. At intervals of about 32 km. there 
are remains of stations. At Foakhir on the road from Qoceir two statues 
have recently been found, one perhaps an Apollo and the other a Venus. A 
brief account of the mines and quarries is added. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


A Sumerian Shell Engraving. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 
243-245 (pl.), L. W. Krne@ describes a small shell plaque found in Persia, 
but evidently of early Babylonian workmanship, which depicts a mythologi- 
cal being, or hero, seizing an ibex around the neck. The little plaque 
affords new proof of the skill attained by the early Sumerians in line en- 
graving on hard materials. 

Hilprecht’s Deluge Tablet. — In Ex. Times, X XI, 1910, pp. 504-507, G. 
A. Barton maintains that we have no archaeological information from 
which a date for this tablet can be affirmed. The palaeography points to a 
date in the Kassite period. There is nothing in the philology of the tablet 
that is inconsistent with this conclusion. Pére Scheil’s fragment, dated in 
the reign of a first dynasty king, is, accordingly, some centuries older. 

The Date of the 24th Year of Samsuiluna. — In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, 
cols. 427-434, A. PorBEL gives the various forms in which the title of the 
24th year of Samsuiluna appears in documents of that king, and discusses 
the historical events that are referred to that year. 

A Babylonian Plough. — In The Museum Journal, University of Penn- 
sylvania, I, 1910, pp. 4-6 (fig.), A. T. C(~ay) publishes a Babylonian seal im- 
pression of the Kassite period 
dated in the fourth year of 
Nazi-Maruttash, fourteenth 
century B.C., upon which three 
men are represented ploughing 
(Fig. 1). One man holds the 
handles, the second, who has 
- a bag-over his shoulder, is 
dropping seed into a grain drill 
attached to the plough, which 
is drawn by two humped cattle 
driven by the third man. This 





COATT. ek, 
NUMAN. is the earliest known repre- 


sentation of a Babylonian 


NZ NIP, plough, being about one hun- 





WLLL LLM dred years earlier than the one 
RESSSIANIESINY on the boundary stone recently 


Figure 1,— Basyionran Proven. found at Susa. The tablet 

upon which the seal impression 

is found is in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. The same 

author, zbid. pp. 6-7 (fig.), publishes an alabaster vase in the same museum 

similar to a marble vase in Paris. It is inscribed in Persian, in Elamitic, 
in Babylonian, and in Egyptian hieroglyphs, Xerxes, the Great King. 
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Sennacharib and the Ionians. — A clay tablet recently acquired by the 
British Museum contains a long contemporary account of a revolt of Cili- 
cians aided apparently by Ionians, which was suppressed by an army of 
Sennacherib, in 698 B.c. It is not included in the official chronicles of his 
reign because, probably on account of the need of haste to prevent the clos- 
ing of an important commercial route, the king did not go to the scene in 
person. The same campaign, though with some variation in detail, seems 
to be described by Alexander Polyhistor and by Abydenus as preserved in 
the Armenian version of Eusebius. The interest of the combined accounts 
lies in the evidence of a considerable Ionian element in Cilicia as early as 
700 B.c., in the possibility of Greek influence on the palace at Nineveh, 
through the captives who were carried off to work there, and in the sugges- 
tion of Anatolian (Hittite) origin for both Assyrian and Ionic forms of the 
volute capital, —the last because Abydenus calls the temple ‘“ Athenian,” 
which Sennacherib erected at Tarsus when he rebuilt the city after its sack 
(L. W. Kine, J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 327-835; 2 figs.) 

A Jar Belonging to Nebuchadnezzar. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 
1910, p. 180 (pl.), W. L. Nasu describes an alabaster jar from the site of , 
Babylon, inscribed with the name of Nebuchadnezzar, and evidently part of 
the personal property of the king. 

The Inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes at Naks-i-Rustam. — In Sitzb. 
Sdchs. Ges. LXII, 1910, i, pp. 8-9, F. H. Werssspacu describes the reliefs 
and inscriptions of the Tomb of Darius. He has received from various 
sources photographs and copies of the monument, by means of which he is 
enabled to correct errors made by other scholars. A complete transcription 
and translation of the inscription, with illustrations, is to appear in the ADA. 
Sdchs. Ges. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Early Religion of Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XX XV, 1910, pp. 368- 
379 (5 figs.), D. D. LucKENBILL describes the early religion of Palestine in 
the light of recent archaeology, and comes to the conclusion that the enor- 
mous number of Egyptian scarabs and other amulets makes it probable that 
the religion of the common people of Palestine in the Canaanitish period 
was in many respects the same as the religion of the common people of 
Egypt; that it consisted largely in the worship of local “saints” and the use 
of the proper charms and the wearing of the proper amulets to ward off 
hostile powers; that the evidences of Babylonian influence are insignificant, 
and that the Babylonian elements in the Old Testament were not derived 
by the Israelites from the Canaanites, but were taken over by the Jews in 
and after the exile. 

The Cult of Astarte in Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XXXV, 1910, pp. 
26-38 (5 figs.), L. B. Paton describes the cult of the mother-goddess in 
ancient Palestine as it is known from remains found in the land and from 
the contemporary literature of the Egyptians and Babylonians, and reaches 
the conclusion that ‘Ashtart (Astarte) was the divine counterpart of the 
primitive Semitic matriarch, and that all the features of her worship in 
Canaan can be explained by this theory of her origin. 

Infant Sacrifice in Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XXXV, 1910, pp. 166— 
175, 227-234 (9 figs.), W. H. Woop studies the deposits of infant bones 
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found near the high places of the Canaanites, and comes to the conclusion 
that these are not cases of infant-sacrifice, as has commonly been assumed, 
but are merely instances of the widespread ancient custom of burying the 
dead in jars. 

Ancient Palestinian Tombstones.—In Mél. Fac. Or. IV, 1910, pp. 
189-208 (5 pls.; 32 figs.), S. RonzEVALE describes a large number of monu- 
ments found in various parts of Syria, which vary from simple pillars to 
stelae ornamented with heads, or complete representations of human forms. 
He holds that these were intended as dwelling-places for the spirits of the 
dead, and that they are the objects to which the name nefesh, or “spirit,” 
is applied in the Palestinian and Nabataean inscriptions. 

The Calendar Inscription from Gezer.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 
1910, p. 238, M. LrpzBarski discusses the readings of the Gezer tablet in the 
light of a recent investigation of the original at Constantinople. 

The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XIU, 
1910, pp. 215-222, A. H. Sayce maintains that the forms and names of the 
letters of the alphabet show that the pictorial characters out of which the 
“Phoenician” letters developed were the invention of that one of the West 
Semitic peoples whom the Babylonians called Amorites. They were semi- 
nomads, but were in touch with Babylonian civilization on the one side and 
with the Hittite script on the other. When and how the cursive letters of 
Southern Arabia were evolved out of these pictorial characters has yet to be 
ascertained. : 

Phoenician Drachma with the Jehovah Inscription. — The Phoeni- 
cian drachma with the Jehovah inscription in the British Museum, lately 
the subject of an article by A. W. Hands in Num. Chron. 1909, pp. 121-131 
(cf. A.J.A. XIV, p. 215, and other literature cited in the article here men- 
tioned), is the topic of further discussion by R. Weir in Z. Num. XXVIII, 
1910, pp. 28-34 (3 figs.), who points out that the Hellenizing of Semitic 
cults in Syria began before the expeditions of Alexander. This Baal-Jeho- 
vah-Zeus rides in a car like that of Triptolemus on certain Attic vases. 

The Traditional Sites on Sion.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, pp. 
196-219 (3 plans), C. M. Watson discusses the historical evidence for the 
traditional holy places on Mt. Sion, and reaches the conclusion that there is 
nothing to show that any of the Christian sites now shown on Sion existed 
prior to the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre by order of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, in A.D. 326, nearly three hundred years after the Crucifixion. The 
oldest site with a continuous history is the House of Caiaphas, which was 
pointed out to the Bordeaux Pilgrim in a.p. 333, apparently in the same 
place as that where it is shown at the present day. The old, or “Mother 
Church” of Sion, described by a pilgrim for the first time about a.pD. 385, 
was undoubtedly within the wall of the city, somewhere between the Tower 
of David and the House of Caiaphas, and north of the latter. The new 
Church of Sion was the church built by the Emperor Justinian in the 
‘middle of the sixth century, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It stood 
outside the wall of the city and south of the House of Caiaphas, at the 
place now occupied by the building known as the Coenaculum. This 
church is mentioned for the first time by Antoninus, who visited Jerusalem 
shortly after it was built, and who is the only pilgrim to mention both the 
old and new churches on Sion. 
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Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, 
pp. 248-258, A. W. CrawLry-Bovey discusses Sir Charles Wilson’s location 
of Calvary in his book entitled Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre and main- 
tains that he has not done justice to the evidence which locates the site of 
the Crucifixion on the rocky hill north of the Damascus Gate, popularly 
known as ‘‘ Gordon’s Calvary.” 

The Pronunciation of the “Ineffable Name.”—In The Museum 
Journal, University of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 28-30 (fig.) J. A. Monr- 
GOMERY calls attention to a Jewish incantation bowl in the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania in which the pronunciation of the Tetragram- 
maton YHWH is given for the first time. This is Yahbeh, which might be 
more exactly represented by Yahveh. This is the Yahweh of modern criti- 
cal science. The bowl dates from the sixth or seventh century A.p. 

Jewish Royal Pottery Stamps.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, pp. 
232-234, F. W. Reap maintains that in the Persian period the disk of 
Ormuzd tended to be identified with the winged disk of Egypt, and accord- 
ingly, the alternation of these two devices on Jewish pottery-stamps 
proves that they belong to the Persian period. 

Architecture and Inscriptions of the Djebel Barisha.—In Publica- 
tions of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904— 
1905 and 1909, Division II, Sect. B, Pt. 4 (Leyden, 1910, E. J. Brill; pp. 149- 
210; pl.; 3 maps; 50 figs.) HH. C. Burier describes the architectural 
remains in the Djebel Barisha found by the Princeton Expedition in 1904— 
1905 and 1909. The sites discussed are Ksédjbeh, Ba‘udeh, Babiska, Dar 
Kita, Babutta, Bakirha, Burdj id-Derani, Khirbit il-Khatib, Khirbit Tezin, 
Kasr Iblisu, “Ain Dilfeh, Kasr il-Mudakhkhin, and Bab il-Hawa. In Divis- 
ion III (pp. 119-133; 12 maps) W. K. Prentice publishes thirty Greek in- 
scriptions from the same district. x 

The Zebu in Syria.— In M¢I. Fac. Or. IV, 1910, pp. 181-188 (3 pls.; 4 
figs.), S. RonzEVALE collects the archaeological evidences from bronzes and 
from reliefs to show that the zebu, or humped ox of India, was found in 
Syria in early times, and that it still existed there in the Roman period, 
when it was depicted on certain coins. 


ASIA MINOR 


The Hittites. — The paper on the Hittites read by D. G. HoGarta at 
the Winnipeg meeting of the British Association has been published in the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XX XIX, 1910, and is sum- 
marized in Ex. Times, XXI, 1910, pp. 481-482. 

Hittite Clay Tablets.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 191-192, 
(2 pls.), R. C. Tompson publishes the text of four fragments of clay 
tablets found apparently in the neighborhood of Boghazkeui, that are 
similar to those published in Chantré’s Mission en Cappadoce, and that 
mention the cities of Batilaza and Arinna. 

The Aryans in the Documents of Boghazkeui.— In Or. Lit. XIII, 
1910, cols. 289-301, H. Winckier discusses the significance of the fact that 
the Aryan gods, Mithra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nashatya twins, are in- 
voked as witnesses in the treaty of the Hittite king, Subbiliuma, with 
Mattinaza, king of Mitanni. To this indication that the ruling class of the 
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kingdom of Mitanni was Aryan, he adds the fact that the people of Mitanni 
are designated in these documents as Harri. In the Susian inscriptions of 
the Achaemenid kings this is the transcription for ‘‘ Aryan,” and it leaves 
no doubt that in the documents from Boghazkeui it has the same meaning. 
Another noteworthy fact is that the nobles of Mitanni are designated as 
mariannu. This is the Vedic word mdrya, meaning “young man,” or 
“hero.” All of the passages in the Boghazkeui documents in which this 
word is used are collected by Winckler, and also the passages in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions in which the same word mryn occurs. In the light of these 
facts it cannot be doubted that the ruling caste in Mitanni was of Aryan 
stock, and that the traditions of this people were inherited by the later 
Medes and Persians. 

Tidal and Tantalus. — In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, cols. 489-491, A. H. Saycr 
calls attention to the fact that Tid‘al appears in Egyptian inscriptions as the 
name of two Hittite leaders. This name has been found at Boghazkeui 
in the form Dudkhalia. With these are to be identified Tudkhula of the 
Chedorlaomer legend, who is called king of the Umman-Manda, or northern 
barbarians; and also Tid‘al, king of the hordes in Gen. 14:1. Tid’al would 
appear in Greek as Tadalos, and then as Tantalos. The legend of Tantalus, 
that he was condemned forever to stretch out his hand toward food which 
he could not reach, is derived from the representations on the Hittite monu- 
ments of a king stretching out his hand toward bread and wine on a table 
at which he is seated with a god. 

A Hittite Amazon.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 280-282 (fig.) A. J. 
REINACH describes the figure carved at the left of the gate at Boghazkeui, 
which is now seen to be a female figure (cf. A. H. Saycr, S. Bibl. Arch. 
1910, pp. 25-26), and adds remarks concerning the Amazons. 

Apollo Didymaeus in Pamphylia. —In Arch. Rel. XIII, 1910, pp. 478- 
479, O. KeRN argues that the indistinct Z]ZYPOY in an inscription from 
Attaleia, Pamphylia (Wilhelm, Beitrdge, No. 169), should be read ZIZY- 
MEOY, i.e. Avduueéouv and refers to Didymaean Apollo. 

The Site of Lyrbe.—In R. Et Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 365-372, G. Raper 
discusses the evidence for the site of Lyrbe in Pisidia and concludes that 
it is to be identified with the ruins at Asar-Kalessi. 

Linum. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XU, 1910, p. 336, I. N. Svoronos argues 
that the district called Linum near the entrance to the Black Sea preserves 
the name of an ancient town of which all record, except a coin, has disap- 
peared. The writer had conjectured its existence (see A.J.A. XII, p. 464). 

An Acrostic Inscription at Sinope.—In Arch. Rel. XIII, 1910, pp. 
475-478, F. Bou discusses the acrostic inscription at Sinope published by 
D. M. Robinson in A.J/.A. TX, 1905, p. 323. Theseus is the name of the man 
for whom the acrostic was composed. @éuts, ““HAtos, LeAnvy, ‘Epps, ‘Y8pn- 
x90s, Yecpos are not the names of gods and are, therefore, no evidence for 
such cults at Sinope. They are the names of stars, and the inscription is 
really a horoscope. @e€uus = Aikn = TapGevos, i.e. Virgo; and ‘Y8pnx¢dos = 
Aquarius. 

Sarapis and Sinope. — In Rk. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 96-100 (fig.) SEYMOUR 
DE Ricci calls attention to a coin of Simone on which a human leg sur- 
mounted by a bull’s head is represented. At Sinope there was then a bull- 
god who had a human leg as an attribute. Ptolemy Soter, finding a bull- 
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god at Sinope, identified him with Apis, and brought the statue by Bryaxis 
to Egypt. Instances of special veneration of a leg or foot are cited. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Development of the Greek Temple.—In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, 
pp: 434-443 (5 figs.), P. SARASIN opens anew the question of the development 
of the Greek temple from a structure formed by a roof supported by wooden 
columns, such as is found to-day in Borneo, where large fluted columns are 
often used inthisway. The cella has its origin in the living-room formed 
by enclosing a space between the columns. Inner rows of columns he com- 
pares with the two-story columns in the temple of Poseidon at Paestum. 
Even the templum in antis can best be derived from such a building. This 
pillar-supported structure, he says, was originally common in Europe and 
Syria, and would be found in Egypt if we could get below the silting of 
the Nile. The temples existent there really derive from such a type, though 
at the time they were built they were supposed to represent the earth in 
their pavements and the sky in their roofs. 

The Acroteria of the Parthenon. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 
5-40 (26 figs.), C. PRAsCHNIKER publishes the results of his studies of the 
acroteria of the Parthenon, and proposes new restorations for those which 
stood above the apex of the gable on both east and west ends. 


SCULPTURE 


The Statues of Cleobis and Biton.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, 
pp. 41-49 (2 figs.), A. v. PremersTEIN confirms Homolle’s identification 
of the archaic statues found at Delphias those of Cleobis and Biton (Herod- 
otus, I, 31). He reads the inscriptions on the two stones of the base: 
(A) [KAdoBis xai Bé]rov rav patdpa (B)édyayov Tou Suyat. . . . pedes Ezrotee 
hapyetos. 

The Hast Pediment Sculptures of the Temple of Aphaea at Aegina. 
—In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-1909), pp. 274-807 (pl.; 7 figs.), Duncan 
MACKENZIE discusses with much detail the sculptures from the eastern pedi- 
ment of the temple of Aphaea at Aegina, paying especial attention to the 
weathering and the evidence it furnishes as to the position of the figures. 
He finds that there was a fallen (not, as Furtwangler believed, a falling) 
warrior in each half of the pediment and that the total number of figures 
was thirteen. See Figure 2. ‘ 

The Frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 81-84, A. ScHoper argues on the basis of measure- 
ments taken from casts that Heberdey’s arrangement of the slabs of the frieze 
of the Treasury of the Siphnians needs revision. 

The Lemnian Athena. — In Jb. Ki. Alt. XXV, 1910, pp. 617-625 (pl.), 
B. Sauer argues that the so-called Lemnian Athena in Dresden is not a copy 
of a work by Phidias, but goes back to an unknown contemporary and rival 
of his. 

The Mourning Athena.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XI, 1910, pp. 81-88 
(pl.), S. N. DracoumeEs calls attention to chs. 68-72 in the speech against 
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Kuergus and Mnesibulus wrongly attributed to Demosthenes, in which it 
appears that if a man died a violent death a relative must carry a spear to 
the funeral, make a proclamation at the tomb, and guard it for three days as 
a token that he would pursue the murderer. Harpocration in his comment 
on the passage says that Erechtheus observed this law and emplanted 
(katamemnxora) his spear at the tomb of his daughter Procris. The writer 
argues that the relief known as the “ Mourning”’ Athena commemorates the 
substitution of a legal trial for murder in place of the vengeance exacted by 
the relatives of the dead man. 

The Date of the Statue of Zeus at Olympia. — The Geneva papyrus 
fragments published by J. Nicoxe, dealing in some detail with the trial of 
Phidias (A./.A. XIV., p. 515), are reexamined by L. Pareri in Rim. Mitt. 
XXIV, 1909, pp. 271-316. He concludes that the Elis story is unfounded ; 
that the Zeus of Olympia was completed some five years before the Athena 
Parthenos. 

A Theseus Relief.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 50-62 (12 
figs.), A. BRUECKNER shows that asmall relief of which three pieces are in the 
Berlin museum and a fourth in Vienna represents Theseus and Pirithous 
in the lower world. It seems 
to be the work of an older 
contemporary of Phidias and 
probably came from Athens. 
It was of enough importance 
to be copied in antiquity, as a 
fragment found at Ephesus 
shows. 

The Boston Reliefs. — In 
Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 
247-250 (5 figs.), J. MARSHALL 
argues that the beautiful Greek 
reliefs recently acquired by 
the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (A.J.A. XIV, pp. 389 f.) 
together with the similar re- 
liefs in the Museo delle Terme 
were the superstructures or 
screens at the ends of a large 
altar. He thinks that this 
altar was Ionic and dated from 
the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. The central relief in. 
Rome represents a birth scene ; 
while the central relief in nee | 
Boston represents conception fygure 3.—Marsie Lion 1x New York. 
as suggested by Robert. 

Greek Sculptures in New York. —In B. Metr. Mus. V, 1910, pp. 209- 
213 (5 figs.), J. MARSHALL discusses two pieces of sculpture acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York in 1909. One is a crouching Venus, 
best known from the copy in the Louvre from Vienne. It is 93.5 cm. high, 
of Parian marble, and its proportions differ somewhat from those of the 
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Louvre copy. The original work by Doidalsas was probably inspired by the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles. Thesecond marble (Fig. 3) is the statue of a lion 
5 ft. 3 in. long, of a coarse-grained marble, said to have been found near 
Rome. It dates from the fifth century B.c. and resembles the lions of the 
Nereid monument. Jbid. pp. 234-237, E. R(oBrnson) discusses six other 
marbles also acquired in 1909. They are (1) a Greek portrait statue of a 
seated man, head missing, found in the Villa Patrizi, Rome, in 1903. (2) 6A 
Roman portrait head of the first century A.D. in almost perfect condition. 
(3) A small torso of an Aphrodite Anadyomene. (4) A Roman portrait 





Figure 4.— HEAD OF THE ‘‘ MAIDEN OF ANTIUM.’’ 


relief representing an old man and a young girl. (5) A torso of a centaur 
- about half life size in red marble, probably a decorative figure of the Roman 
period. (6) A small laureate portrait head of a Roman general. 

The Maiden of Antium.—In J. Jnt. Arch. Num. XI, 1910, pp. 194, 
209-317 (12 pls.; 54 figs.), I. N. Svoronos argues that the “Maiden of 
Antium” (Fig. 4; see A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 504) is really a statue of Manto 
as described in Eur. Phoen. 836 ff., and that it originally formed part of a 
group with Tiresias; that she was carrying on the tray the implements 
of her father’s art and the golden crown which he had received from the 
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Athenians ; that a copy of the head of the Tiresias, if not the original, is in 
the British Museum (Fig. 5), hitherto regarded as an Epimenides; that 
the group was made by Xenophon an 
Atheniau and Callistonicus a Boeotian 
and set up in Thebes about 370-360 
B.c.; that Nero carried it off to adorn 
Antium. 

The Niobid from the Gardens 
of Sallust and the Hecuba of 
Buripides.— In R. Ht. Anc. XIU, 
1910, pp. 825-328, H. Lecuar calls 
attention to the article of H. Sitte in 
Wiener Eranos zur 50. Philologenver- 
sammlung, pp. 307-3808, in which he 
points out the resemblance of the 
Niobid from the Gardens of Sallust 
to the figure of Polyxena as described 
in Eur. Hee. ll. 557 ff. The Niobid 
may have come from the pediment 
of a temple at’ Athens and may have : 
suggested to the poet the description Figure 5.— Heap or Trresias. 
in the Hecuba. 

The Gaul from Delos. —In R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 341-346 (2 figs.), 
W. Deonna argues that the “Gaul” from Delos (R. Arch. XIV, 1909, p- 465, 
figs. 1, 2; Bienkowski, Darstellung d. Gallier i. d. hellenist. Kunst, p. 82, figs. 
46-47; C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 545 ff.), is not a Gaul, but a Giant. He 
compares the head especially with that of Tityus on the Pergamene altar. 

Portraits of Generals. —In Strategenkipfe (Berlin, 1910, G. Reimer; 
Aus den Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wiss.; 48 pp.; 3 
pls.; 30 figs.) R. KEkuLE von Srraponirz discusses the extant portrait 
heads of Greek generals, arranging them in chronological order and explain- 
ing the evidence for their identification. 

An Attic Hecateum.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 1910, pp. 87-94 (2 
-pls.; 4 figs.), H. Srrrr publishes a Hecateum in the possession of Count 
Lamberg at Zwettl, Austria. On a round base stands a column about 
which are grouped three standing figures of Hecate, each holding a torch in 
either hand. Surrounding these are three smaller figures holding hands and 
evidently dancing. They are the Graces. The monument is of Pentelic 
marble, 0.46 m. high, and dates from the early part of the fourth century 
B.c. It probably stood on a base about one metre high and had above the 
column a bow! for offerings. 

Two Sculptures from Lake Nemi. — In The Museum Journal, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 80-33 (2 figs.), W. N. Bares gives a brief 
account of two sculptures from Lake Nemi in the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania. They are an Eros bending his bow, about half life size, 
somewhat broken; and a youthful faun with a wineskin on his left arm 
leaning against a tree-trunk (Fig. 6), about two-thirds life size. Both are 
Roman copies of Greek originals. 

A Grave Relief from Piraeus.—In “Ed. ’Apy. 1910, pp. 55-58 (fig.), 
P. Kastriotes publishes an interesting fragment of a grave relief of the 
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first century B.c. from Piraeus. Above the figure of a youth are carved a 
sphinx and a star, emblems appearing upon the coins of the island of Chios 
of the first century B.c. and introduced here, evidently, to indicate the 
nationality of the deceased. ‘ A spindle also hangs above the youth’s head, 
perhaps conceived as held by Clotho, 
while upon the border of the monument, 
in low relief, appears a Siren with the 
body of a bird and the head of a 
woman. 

Janiscus and the Boy Asclepius. 
—In *E¢. ’Apyx. 1910, pp. 59-64 (fig.), 
I. N. Svoronos clinches his argument 
(cf. “Ed. “Apy. 1909, pp. 133 ff. and 
“TO év AOnvas “EOvixov Movoeiov,” pp. 
294 ff.), to the effect that the sculptured 
groups of Boy and Goose are not genre 
figures, but representations of Janiscus, 
a son of Asclepius, by citing various 
coins upon which the group appears, 
sometimes in conjunction with Asclepius 
himself. Asclepius in his boyhood days 
is also found represented upon coins. 

The Head of an Olympic Victor 
in Basalt. — The head of an Olympic 
victor in basalt in the Museo delle 
Terme is shown by R. PaARIBENI in 
B. Com. Rom. XX XVIII, 1910, pp. 42- 
48 (2 pls.), to be a copy from a bronze 
original, perhaps of the fifth century B.c. 

Wind Gods.—A study of ancient 
wind gods, by H. Srrernmetz, largely 
devoted to refuting accepted ideas, 
appears in Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 
33-55 (pl.). He traces the conception 
of these beings in literature and art 
Ficure 6.— Faun rrom LAKE Nemr. from primitive, winged daemones, half- 

man, half-snake, through a more human 
form with characteristics sometimes related to the seasons of the year, 
to a personification of the elemental force of the wind, gradually chang- 
ing into a mere head with a blast of breath issuing from the mouth. 
The Tower of the Winds at Athens, with its swiftly flying figures which yet 
have individual attributes, he places at the transition between the two 
periods. As gods, the winds frequently appeared as a pair, the fierce and 
older Boreas and the gentle, younger Zephyrus. This pair seems to have 
taken over some of the functions of their kinsmen the Harpies, the Snatch- 
ers, and to have become the bearers of heroes to the Isles of the Blessed. 
In this guise they are usually mistaken for Thanatos and Hypnos, as in the 
case of Memnon and of the so-called deposition scenes on Attic lecythi. So 
a marble winged head at Géttingen, from a small statue, is called Hypnos. 
Instances are cited of the survival of the ancient conception in mediaeval art. 
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Terra-cotta Busts from Girgenti.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, 
pp. 63-86 (2 pls.; 12 figs.), G. E. Rizzo publishes four life size heads and 
a double herm of terra-cotta found near the church of S. Biagio, Girgenti. 
They represent Demeter and Persephone, and their style was inspired by 
Attic sculpture of the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. 

Pavracia. — Quintilian, XII, 10, 6, uses the word ¢davracias in connection 
with the paintings of Theon of Samos. This word designates imaginative 
elements in art and, more especially, works of art in which some important 
part of the scene is left to be imagined. In the group of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton slaying Hipparchus, Hipparchus is omitted, Apollo and Artemis 
are absent from the “ Niobid Group,” perhaps Myron represented no Athena 
with his famous satyr. Many examples of such davtacia: exist. In the 
eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia the two seated old men 
are seers, and the scene is the preparation by observing bird omens for the 
race. ‘The two seers should be placed before the horses. The boy playing 
with his toes should be next to the recumbent figure in the right-hand (north) 
corner, next him should be the young charioteer who is placed by Treu next 
to the recumbent figure in the left-hand corner, and the kneeling girl takes 
the place thus left vacant. This is nearly the arrangement proposed by G. 
Hirschfeld. [AbDoLpH TRENDELENBURG, ®avtracia, Siebzigstes Programm 
zum Winckelmannsfeste der Archaeologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Berlin, 
1910, G. Reimer. 45 pp.; pl.; 17 figs. 4to.] 

Patina in Antiquity.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 102-107, 
FE. PERNIcE concludes from an examination of the evidence of classical 
authors as well as of inscriptions, that the ancients tried to make their 
bronzes retain their original golden appearance, and sought to prevent a 


patina. 
VASES 


Onos and Epinetron.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 
89-94, H. BLumNeER shows that the words onos and epinetron are not syno- 
nyms. The latter was the name of the terra-cotta object used in preparing 
wool for spinning; while onos was the name of the stand upon which the 
woman, who used her bare knee in place of the epinetron, rested her foot. 
The onos. is represented in a vase painting published zbid. XII, 1909, pl. I. 

*Exivntpov. — In Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, pp. 323-334 (7 figs.), S. A. XAN- 
THOUDIDES explains the use of the éxivytpov. It was not used after the 
spinning to smooth the threads, but before spinning the balls of wool were 
rubbed out upon it, and thus the wool was loosened and smoothed for at- 
tachment to the spindle. Exactly the same process is now used in Crete, 
where sometimes the wool is prepared on a small footstool, though com- 
monly it is simply stretched on the knee. 

Troilus and Hecuba.—In Boll. Arte, IV, 1910, pp. 207-218 (fig.), 
V. Sprnazzoua publishes a vase fragment, 15 cm. by 8 cm., found in 1883 © 
near Rome. It belonged to a large vase of Ionic fabric, the classification of 
which is uncertain. The painted decoration consists of the head of a youth, 
facing whom is a woman broken off below the breasts. They were stand- 
ing between two lions’ heads, from which water is pouring. Behind the 
youth is a horse’s head. The inscriptions beside the figures read, TPOI LOS 
and HEK. The presence of Hecuba at the fountain with Troilus is sur- 
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prising, and explains the second female figure in some other illustrations of 
the myth. 

A Rare Vase Technique.—In J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 323-826 (pl.), 
J. Six calls attention to a small group of white lecythi on which inner de- 
tails are given with paint on paint, usually both black, instead of by incised 
lines. Thus, although strictly speaking black-figured, they have a part of 
the red-figured technique. The lines in relief are in some cases accom- 
panied by very slightly depressed lines, which may be due to incisions 
in the clay ground beneath the black surface paint. The inscription 
AVAVKON KAVO® [PAavcwv xadds], which several of the vases bear, 


suggests the time of Cresilas. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Inscribed Disk of Phaestus.—In Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
CXXII, 1910, pp. 187-198 (9 figs.) GEorGE HEmpL attempts an interpreta- 
tion of the inscribed disk from Phaestus. After deciding that the writing 
ran from right to left, and that the oblique line under certain characters 
served the same purpose as the virama in Sanscrit, he noticed that one 
word was apparently spelled by two characters, a hawk and an upright 
horn. In one case these characters were followed by a shield, in another 
by a sprig, and in a third preceded by a crested head and a shield, while 
the oblique line appeared under the horn. Arguing that the horn repre- 
sented a consonant plus a, and that the shield, which never had the oblique 
line, represented a consonant plus some other vowel than a, he found that 
the first word would end in a plus a consonant plus some other vowel than a. 
Furthermore, as the shield could precede or follow the main word, this sign 
preceded by a (which came from the horn sign) probably represented a 
preposition. He tad already guessed from its position that the crested 
head stood for a. The Greek preposition ado satisfies the conditions. 
Proceeding on the assumption that the language was Greek, by a similar 
process he gradually worked out a value for the different signs upon the 
basis of which he offers a translation of the first part of the inscription. 
He thinks it tells of the plunder of a shrine by a pirate, who afterwards 
gave reprisals in cattle which were to be sacrificed. He thinks the lan- 
guage Ionic Greek arranged in tetrameters. 

The Temple of Aphaea.— The inscription of the Aphaea temple on 
Aegina is newly interpreted in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 197-205 (pl.), 
by A. MarurI, in opposition to the views both of Furtwiingler and Frankel. 
He thinks the inscription refers to works of reconstruction and embellish- 
ment in the sixth century B.c., especially of the cella (?) and the altar. 
Further observations are added by L. SaviGnont, ibid. pp. 206-222 (pl.; fig.). 

Inscriptions from the Athenian Agora. — In ‘E¢. ‘Apy. 1910, pp. 1-28, 
and pp. 175-176 (figs.), G. P. O1konomos publishes with commentary three 
inscriptions found east of the “Theseum” in the excavations of the Greek 
_ Archaeological Society in 1907 and 1908. No. 1 is an amendment enacted 
in 353-352 B.c. to a law regulating the assessment and collection of the “ first- 
fruits’? and the offering of sacrifices to the Eleusinian deities. No. 2 is a 
votive inscription dedicated in 3828-327 B.c. by Armenos (a new name in Attic 
inscriptions), priest of the Mother of the gods. No.3 is a decree of the 
Demos in praise of the services of the prytaneis in conducting sacrifices, dated 
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in the archonship of Glaucippus, the second archon of that name, whose 
year is deduced as 277-276 B.c. ta Sry (the first day of the Thesmopho- 
via) appears for the first time in an inscription. The festival ra XaAxeia is 
seen to be still a state festival and to be celebrated in honor of Athena 
Archegetis as well as of Hephaestus. 

An Attic Inscription. — The inscription of the first columm of C./.A. I, 
701, published in “Ed. ’Apyx. 1909, pp. 198 ff., is discussed by W. BANNIER in 
Berl. Phil. W. XXX, 1910, col. 830 f. The third line he restores [ao7 ]uov 
dpyuptov instead of [67 ]uov apyvpiov, arguing that if it had been necessary 


_to indicate that the money was state money the term dyyooiev would have 


been the appropriate one; that the money consisted of uncoined silver is 
evident from the wording of the inscription. 

A Correction. —In ’E@. ’Apy. 1910, pp. 173-175, V. Sraxs states that in 
the inscription published by him in’E¢@. ‘Apy. 1909, p. 247, the last two letters 
of “Aya0wvos, in the last line, should be bracketed as uncertain, but that he 
still believes that “Aya@wv[os] should be read, in spite of other suggestions 
(e.g. €mireAés TaV ayabor, or ert TeAcoTav aabOr). 

An Attic Inscription from Chalcis.— In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, 
pp. 121-148 ( map; 3 figs.), I. N. Svoronos discusses and restores the inscrip- 
tion found by Papavasileiou at Chalcis in 1902. He agrees with Wilhelm 
that it is Attic and probably set up at Colonus. 

Notes on Greek Inscriptions.—In J/.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 260-266 
(supplementing, XXVIII, pp. 300 ff.), A. M. Woopwakp, who is preparing 
a catalogue of the Acropolis inscriptions, publishes a few emendations 
to inscriptions already published; also a new honorary inscription found in 
1909 in Phocis; and a corrected reading of the astragal oracles of Adalia. 

An Inscription from Delos. — In B.H.C. XIV, pp. 481-482, T. HomoLie 
published an inscription from Delos recording the amounts paid for food, 
clothing, etc., of temple workmen during ten months. In #. Et. Gr. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 276-283, G. GLrorz shows by a mathematical calculation that some 
of the figures were wrongly restored and need revision. 

An Arcadian Synoecism. —In Sitzb. Stchs. Ges. LXU, 1910, ree 
pp. 11-26, R. Mersrer republishes the inscription from Orchomenus in 
Arcadia, which records an agreement for a ovvouxio. The inscription was 
first published by A. v. Premerstein, Ath. Mitt. XXXIV, 1909 (ct. A JiA. 
XIV, 1910, p. 109); the facsimile there published is reproduced, and the 
commentary corrects and supplements that of von Premerstein. 

Inscription from Olympia. — In "E¢. ’Apy. i910, pp. 147-151, A. WiL- 
HELM cleverly recognizes the small fragment of an inscription upon a 
bronze stele, Inschriften von Olympia, p. 79, No. 40, as a copy of the treaty 
of alliance between the Aetolians and the Acarnanians, of which Soteriades 
published a copy found at Thermon (’E¢. ’Apx. 1905, pp. 55 ff.) which con- 
tains a provision for the setting up of copies at Actium, Thermon, Olympia, 
Delphi, and Dodona. The fragment helps to restore the thirty-ninth line 
of the Aetolian copy. a. 

Proper Names in Cretan Dialect Inscriptions. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XTX, 1910, pp. 329-363, A. Marurt investigates and compares with known 
Greek roots the etymologies of a large number of Cretan names of individ- 
uals, tribes, races, mythical or divine personages, etc., grouped as western, 
central, or eastern Cretan, and cited chiefly according to the numbering of 
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the Sammlung d. griech. Dialekt-inschriften. Ethnographical and demograph- 
ical relations are especially considered, and words like Kpyrn and Kydwves 
are discussed very fully. The article will be continued. 

Eivopia in Cretan Inscriptions.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, 
pp. 34-46, A. Maruri discusses the meaning of the word Evvoyuia in the 
prescripts of some six or seven Cretan inscriptions of the second century B.c. 
He concludes that the Eunomia — quite: evidently a public magistracy — 
was not the same as the board of xéocpot, as Xanthoudides thinks (E¢. ‘Apy. 
1909, p. 208, No. 2), but rather a board of arbitration before whom, among 
other functions, differences between the cities of the island, as well as those 
with foreign cities, were decided. He compares the various functions of 
the Greek aorvvomo as arbiters, as commissioners of public buildings and 
temples, and as having charge of the roads connecting different cities, and 
cautions against a tendency to regard Cretan city government as simpler 
than it really was. A note on the meaning of the word zpod:xos follows. 

An Inscribed Bronze Disk. — In ,Atene e Roma, XIII, 1910, cols. 145- 
148 (fig.), G. OtiveRro discusses the inscribed bronze disk published by 
A. Sogliano in the Atti della R. Accademia di Arch. lett. et belle arti di 
Napoli, II, 1909, and concludes that the inscription, which Sogliano had 
read de obk a (a)d jpipay TeActoOau, is a modern forgery. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.— In lt. Ht. Gr. XXIII, 1910, pp. 287-345; A. J. 
Rernacu publishes an epigraphic bulletin up,.to December 1, 1909; 1039 
new inscriptions are recorded. 


COINS 


Origins of Coinage. — The fifth of the papers of I. N. Svonoros trans- 
lated from the French version in Rk. Belge Num. appears in A. J. Num. 
XLIV, 1910, pp. 145-156 (pl.). It concerns the Cretan “tripods” and 
“ caldrons.” 

Coinage Rights under the First Attic Naval Alliance. — The varied 
silver coinage that ruled in the Aegean archipelago and adjacent coasts in 
the seventh and sixth centuries before Christ gave place in the fifth century 
to an almost exclusively Athenian coinage in the same region. This change 
was due to the change in political conditions consequent upon the forma- 
tion of the Attic naval alliance. The numismatic history of the period is 
set forth by R. Wem in Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 351-364 (pl.) 

Labors of Heracles on Ancient Coins. — The Greek coins presenting 
types from the labors of Heracles are carefully classified according to sub- 
ject and described by R. BRAEUER in Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 35-112 
(4 pls.), while geographical and imperial indexes make it easy to get a 
notion of the origin of the coins in place and time. 

Portraiture and its Origins on Greek Monetary Types. — The con- 
cluding part of E. BABELOon’s article on Greek monetary types, translated 
from the Rev. Num., is given in A. J. Num. XLIV, 1910, pp. 105-122 (figs.). 
_' Women’s Heads on Ancient Coins.—In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 261-314, 
U. Kanrstept discusses the portraits of women on ancient coins and pub- 
lishes a list of them. The earliest date from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. They are found on coins of the Ptolemies and Seleucidae and on 
the issues of various states in Western Asia, of Syracuse, and of Rome. 
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Sicilian Tetradrachms.—E. J. Setrmawn describes in Num. Chron. 
1910, pp. 223-237 (6 figs.), some rare tetradrachms of Thermae Himerenses 
and Camarina, connecting them with the political history of their respective 
cities, and incidentally rehabilitating the genuineness of a tetradrachm of 
Thermae in the French national collection upon which doubt had been cast. 

The Medallion of Agrigentum. — The article by E. J. SELTMAN printed 
in Le Musee, and reproduced in Num. Chron. 1909 (cf. A.J.A. XIV, p. 240), 
now appears in Italian dress, and with a valuable addition, as the author 
has now seen a cast of the example of the same coin in the collection of 
Baron Pennisi of Floristella. This coin Mr. Seltman does not think is 
restruck on an earlier decadrachm. The only two genuine coins of this type 
now traceable are, to his mind, those of Munich and of Baron Pennisi. The 
Paris exatnple he holds to be cast from an original that dates from the molds 
of the Pennisi coin. “ Where,” he asks, “is the third genuine medallion ?” 
(RA. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 159-167; pl.) 

Syracusan Coins in Boston. — In B: Mus. F. A. VIII, 1910, pp. 33-388 
(11 figs.), L. D. C(askey) surveys the history of the coinage of Syracuse 
with illustrations from specimens in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which 
now number 144 pieces and represent with two or three exceptions all the 
important types. 

The Gold Medallions of Aboukir. — A useful summary of the discus- 
sion concerning the authenticity of the now famous coins of Aboukir, with 
two excellent plates picturing them from photographs, is contributed by E. 
T. NEWELL to A. J. Num. XLIV, 1910, pp. 128-130. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Earliest Wall of the Acropolis. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, 
pp. 1-4 (fig.), R. Heperpey disputes the conclusions of A. Késter (Pelargi- 
kon; see A.J.A. XIV, p. 232) that there was no western gate in the earliest 
wall of the Acropolis. He shows by the angle of the wall still standing and 
by analogy with the north entrance that there was a gate on the west side, 
probably the principal gate. 

Aglaurion.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, pp. 387-841, E. Maass points 
out that atpa means “water” as well as “wind,” and that also in ayp the 
idea of “moisture” is present. The Aglaurion is the “place of the clear 
spring,” and”AyAavpos or ’AyAavpis is the nymph of such a spring. On the 
Acropolis the nymphs of the spring were the “AyAavpides. Athena is sur- 
named "AyAavpos or Havdpoos, as having taken over the functions of these 
nymphs of the citadel. 

The State Cemetery in the Ceramicus.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, 
pp. 183-234 (5 pls.; 8 figs.), A. BRUECKNER studies the public cemetery in 
the Ceramicus, where were buried the Athenians who had fallen in battle. 
The zodvdvdpeov extended from the Dipylon to the Academy, and occupied 
the space between two roads, with an open place at either end. ‘The monu- 
ments of distinguished men were on the outside of the roads. This ar- 
rangement of the roads furnishes a course for the races, and a place for the 
contests in honor of the dead. Lecythi and other evidence show that the 
éritaduos dywv existed in the fifth century, but the games were probably 
held on a fixed day, and not on the occasion of the public burial and funeral 
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oration. The graves in the zoAvavédpecov were marked by simple stelae con- 
taining the lists of the fallen, one for each tribe, or by framed slabs, often 
with a relief above, on which the names were arranged in columns by tribes. 
A part of the monument to those who fell in 394 B.c. at Nemea and Coronea 
is published for the first time. The relief represents a hoplite overcoming 
his opponent, and horsemen. These monuments do not show the combat 
on earth, but the dead as victorious heroes in the other world. 

The Deme Leuconoe. — In: Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 335-337, E. 
Maass explains Aevxovon as “white water,” and suggests that the Attic 
deme of that name was situated near the spring, “ Asprévrisi,” about 2 km. 
north of Menidi near the church of St. Theodore. 

The Sanctuary of Aphrodite at Daphni.—In “Ed. “Apy. 1910, 
pp- 35-52 (pl.; 7 figs.), S. Wipr publishes a full description of the sanctu- 
ary of Aphrodite by the side of the Sacred Way to Eleusis, excavated in 
1891-92 by Kampouroglou (cf. “Apy. AeAr. 1891, p. 114; 1892, pp. 4 f. and 
72; Ipaxrixa, 1892, pp. 11 f.). The small templum in antis, northwest of 
the peribolos, which had a cella and a shallow opisthodomos, was perhaps 
a treasury. The sculpture found included: fragments of a votive relief 
representing Aphrodite with a winged Eros flying to her outstretched hand, 
two other goddesses and a male worshipper (end of fifth century); a 
statuette group representing Aphrodite and a nude, winged Eros of the 
fourth century; a votive statuette of a woman of the latter half of the 
fourth century ; marble doves, and several female parts, modelled in marble. 
Votive inscriptions were found fastened to the rock of the hillside, upon 
bases of offerings and sometimes upon the offerings themselves. 

Sacred Sites in Delphi.— In Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, pp. 235-273, 342 
(2 pls.; 10 figs.) A. FrickeNHAUS discusses (1) the chronology of the 
buildings in the Marmaria at Delphi. In the seventh century there was a 
small enclosure with three altars and probably three temples. At the end 
of the sixth century, in consequence of the first craous at Delphi, the precinct 
was enlarged, the large poros temple of Athena was built and also the small ~ 
marble Doric and Ionic temples for Hygieia and Eileithyia, and a priests’ 
house. About 400 B.c. the Tholos was erected. Later in the fourth century 
the temple of Athena was abandoned and a new limestone temple erected to 
the west, partly covering the old dwelling house. Under the empire the 
Ionic temple was transferred to the cult of the emperors. (2) The grave 
of Neoptolemus is placed just east of the site of the tripods of Gelon and his 
brothers, on the terrace below that usually assigned to this temenos. The 
smal] poros building may have contained the sacred stone. (3) The sacred 
spring, Cassotis, was reached through an arch in the ioyxéyaov, east of the 
temple. In later Roman times a basin was placed under this arch, into 
which the water was conducted. In the place back of the wall was probably 
the dAws, where the dragon had lived, and the arch is the Dolonia by which 
the scene of the battle of Apollo and Python was reached. 

The Poseidonium at Delphi. — In ‘E@. ’Apy. 1910, pp. 171-173, A. D. 
KERAMOPOULLOS argues from an inscription (B.C.H. 1902, p. 65) and a 
statement of Pausanias (X, 24, 4) that the Poseidonium at Delphi was a 
shrine or altar within the temple of Apollo in the northeast corner of the 
cella, and did not stand outside upon the foundations lying between the 
temple and the theatre, where it is usually placed. The inscription speaks 
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of work to be done “ on the outside of the long wall (of the temple) that is 
close to the Poseidonium,” which implies that the latter was inside. 

The Personal and Local Tribes at Sparta.— L. Parett, in Rend. 
Acc. Linceit, XIX, 1910, pp. 455-473, combats the theory that the dvAai of 
Plutarch, Lycurgus, ch. 6, refer to the five local tribes (k@mar), and that the 
®Bat were divisions of these, numbering perhaps thirty. He presents all 
the documentary evidence, literary and epigraphical, finds that the Spartan 
sources never speak of x@mot but only of dvAai and wai, and concludes 
that the latter were administrative divisions, the ®By being the local tribe 
and not a subdivision of the @vAy. So Hesychius : dBaras : rots PuA€ras 
(see also sv. @Bat). The dvdAac may, as in other places, have been the 
three older tribal divisions, according to consanguinity, while the @ Bai, 
originally four, but later, with the addition of Amyclae and the Neopolitae, 
six in number, were purely local divisions. 

The Cretan Calendar.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XTX, 1910, pp. 109-129, 
A. Matouri discusses, in the light of recent inscriptions, the order of months 
in the Cretan calendar, and the correspondence between the names in use 
in different places, especially in Cnossus, Lato, Olous, and Gortyna. He 
places the month Nexvovos (Cnossus) = @ecpoddpios (Lato) = ’AzedAaios 
(Olous) second in the year, not first as do Bischoff and Homolle. 

The Sea Kings of Crete.— James Barkie has compiled from various 
reports of the excavations at Cnossus, Phaestus, Hagia Triada, and other 
sites a general account of the early civilization of Crete. He describes 
briefly the discoveries at Mycenae, and compares contemporary civilization 
in Crete and Egypt. [The Sea Kings of Crete. By JAmes Baixkte. Lon- 

don, 1910, Adam and Charles Black. 274 pp.; 82 pls.; map; plan. 12mo. 
$2.00 net. ] 

The Astrolabon from Anticythera.— In "Ed. ‘Apy. 1910, pp. 157- 
171, P. D. RuEpIApDEs argues strongly in support of his earlier contention 
(cf. ‘O é€ ’AvtixvOnpwv aotpoAdBos) that the curious instrument found in 
the wreck of the ancient ship off Anticythera was an astronomical instru- 
ment used by mariners for taking observations of the sun and stars, and 
for the mechanical solution of various astronomical problems. It cannot 
be a sphaera, as Professor Rehm of Munich argues, for that was a pedagogic 
contrivance for illustrating the motions of the solar system, much too heavy 
and complicated to be run by the cog-wheels of the instrument in question. 
One of its two arcs is graduated with a 60° system, the other with the 360° 
system, which dates it somewhere in the third, fourth, or fifth centuries of 
our era. 

Ancient Greek Schools. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 108-116, 
FE. ZIEBARTH discusses several inscriptions bearing upon the life of the 
ancient Greek schoolboy as a supplement to his book on this subject (Aus 
dem Griechischen Schulwesen). 

Thucydides and the History of his Age.—In Thucydides and the 
History of his Age Dr. G. B. GRuNpy has published an important study 
of the great historian. He divides his book into six parts, discussing in 
turn the life of Thucydides, the general reliability of the received text, the 
economic background of Greek history, the policy of Sparta in the fifth 
century, the art of war during the latter half of the fifth century, and the 
causes and strategy of the ten years’ war. He concludes with an appendix 
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in thirteen chapters on the composition of the history. [Thucydides and 
the History of his Age. By G. B. Grunpy, D. Litt. London, 1911, John 
Murray. xix, 553 pp.; 2 maps. 8vo. 16s. net. ] 

Sosthenes. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 117-122, E. Maass dis- 
cusses the old Greek divinity described in the chronicles of Malalas as 
being carelessly dressed, with a wild face and eagle’s wings. He was wor- 
shipped in a wooded cove at Byzantium under the name Sosthenes, and in 
Christian times was succeeded by Saint Michael. The writer shows that he 
is to be identified with Boreas. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Tue Septizonium.— The Septizonium of Septimius Severus is studied 
by E. Perersen in Rim. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 56-73 (pl.), on the basis of 
sketches and papers of Renaissance architects. 

The Porta Aurea at Spalato. — In Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 97-100, 
(5 figs.), B. ScuuLz answers some objections made by G. Niemann (J/h. Oest. 
Arch. I. X11, pp. 340 ff.) to his reconstruction of intended, though never 
executed, apse-shaped niches over the free-standing columns in the lower 
tier of decoration of the Porta Aurea (Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, pp. 46 ff., A./.A. 
1910, p. 237). He shows that when, as here, the architrave over the col- 
umns is carried horizontally around the semicircle of the niche, the width 
of the half-dome above it is decreased by the spread of the cymatium, and 
is, therefore, less than when the architrave is carried up around the semi- 
circular face of the arch. 


SCULPTURE 


Two Early Stelae at Bologna.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, 
pp. 252-278 (2 pls.) , P. Ducati subjects to an extremely minute examina- 
tion two Villanova stelae of Felsina, long known, but as yet never adequately 
published, the so-called Pietra Malvasia and Pietra Zannoni. The first, of 
the Arnoaldi-Villanova type, represents in heraldic fashion two calves with 
fore feet raised and resting on the enlarged lower part of a palm tree, which 
rises in a schematized tuft above their heads. The author, after comparing 
pre-Hellenic examples of this motive, including the famous Lion Gate of 
Mycenae, concludes that it may have come into Bologna via Etruria. In 
the second, a man in a chariot drawn by two horses, one of which must 
have been represented in color, which has since disappeared, is being 
ushered into the lower world by a servant of Hades. Noteworthy are 
an umbrella over the head of the defunct, and a column in the background. 

The Dancing Girls of the Via Praenestina. — In Boll. Arte, IV, 1910, 
pp: 245-268 (8 pls.; 3 figs.), G. CULTRERA discusses the seven marble slabs, 
1.78 m. high, adorned with figures of dancing girls (Fig. 7), found near 
the Via Praenestina in 1908. They are now in the Museo delle Terme. 
Together with an eighth slab not yet found, they formed the sculptured 
decoration of a small circular building. The writer discusses the relation 
of Roman to Hellenistic sculpture, and concludes that these dancers were 
inspired by “ Asian” art. 


a 
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The So-called Altar of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. — In JA. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 95-101 (5 figs.), J. SteveKine argues that the so- 
called altar of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in the Louvre dates from the lat- 
ter part of the first century B.c., and that it served as the base for the 
famous Scopas relief mentioned by Pliny, XXXVI, 26, when that was set 
up in Rome. 

The Augustus of Prima Porta.—A fresh study of the celebrated 
Prima Porta statue of Augustus by F. Srupniczka appears in Rom. 





Figure 7.— DancinG GIRLS OF THE VIA PRAENESTINA. 


Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 27-55 (16 figs.). He gives special attention to the 
interpretation of the reliefs on the cuirass, identifying the central figures 
with Phraates IV, of Parthia, and the young Tiberius. In the Cupid on 
the dolphin he sees a likeness of the infant Gaius Caesar. Thus the date 
of the statue is given as the year 18 B.c. 1 

A Sarcophagus from Torre Nova.—A sculptured sarcophagus found 
in 1903 in the ruins of a Roman villa at Torre Nova, 9 km. from the city, 
on the Via Labicana, is published, with elaborate explanation and criticism, 
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by G. E. Rizzo in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 89-167 (6 pls.; 22 figs.). Its 
interest is chiefly in connection with the Eleusinian mysteries. The figures 
best preserved represent, according to Rizzo, Bacchus (with the features, 
perhaps, of the youth for whom the sarcophagus was intended), Demeter, 
Persephone, a seated male figure, for whom rites of purification are being 
performed by a hierophant and Dionysus, lastly Hecate. The back shows 
a sorrowing matron with a child, and three other women in attitudes of 
erief or condolence. The ends show similar figures, and there was an 
architectural framework of small columns and pilasters. A work produced 
probably in Asia Minor under the empire, but based on an archetype that 
was Attic rather than Alexandrine. 


VASES 


The Vases of Canosa.— The vases of Canosa, sometimes described as 
Messapian, are treated chronologically in Rim. Mit. X XV, 1910, pp. 168- 
196 (19 figs.) by V. Maccuroro. 

Scenes on Etruscan Burial Urns. —In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XTX, 1910, 
pp. 161-180 (2 figs), P. Ducati explains the mythological significance of a - 
scene that recurs on some six Etruscan urns. A wolf-like monster led 
by a cord or chain comes out of a well or cistern in the presence of a 
bearded man, a fury, and some other persons, as a victim to be sacrificed. 
The author, after going into the question of the connection of wolves with 
_ the lower world, Cerberus being really such a creature, concludes that a 
scene from Ulysses’ visit to the lower world, peculiarly appropriate to a 
burial urn as representing a victory over the malevolent powers below, is 
here portrayed. The puteal or BoOpos is an entrance to the lower world 
(the mundus of the Etruscans), and Ulysses here shares the nature of Nanos, 
a local Heracles of Cortona. In Meél. Arch. Hist. XXX, 1910, pp. 257-277, 
D. ANZIANI argues that the monster on these reliefs is either being exorcised 
by an attendant priest so as to regain its human shape and thereby become 
subject to human power, or having been so changed is being subdued by 
two warriors. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Etruscan Inscription. — In Sertum philologicum Carolo Ferdinando 
Johansson oblatum, Goteborg, 1910, pp. 98-104, O. A. DANIELSSON .discusses 
an Etruscan inscription scratched on an oenochoe published in Mon. Ant. IV, 
1894, and dating from the seventh century B.c. He reads it, mi qutun 
lem*snas ranazu zinace. By the help of two inscriptions in the Louvre he 
proves that gutun or qutum means jug; and further that @afna means 
drinking-cup. 'Two new words are thus added to the Etruscan vocabulary. 
The inscription as far as interpreted means, “ This jug Lem*sna Ranazu 
zinace,” the last word being a verb. 

_ Inscriptions from the Roman Forum. — Gleanings from the inscrip- 
tions of the Roman Forum by M. Bang are published in Rém. Mitt. XXIV, 
1909, pp. 261-270. 

The Inscription on the Trophy of Augustus at La Turbie. — In 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 509-516 (2 pls.; fig.) C. J. Formie® shows 
by a study of the fragments of the inscription belonging to the trophy 
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of Augustus at La Turbie that it was divided into two parts. One gave 
the name and titles of Augustus in large letters, the other the names of the 
conquered peoples in smaller letters. The space covered by the inscription 
was 17.44 m. long and 3.60 m. wide, or with the relief at either end 23.54 m. 
long. The base upon which it was placed was 32.50 m. wide. ‘The preser- 
vation of the text by Pliny (N.H. III, 24) makes this calculation possible. 

Autobiographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions. — In the University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, ILI, 1910, pp. 213-286, H. H. Arm- 
STRONG discusses ‘ Autobiographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions.’ He 
finds a personal element in more than 2200 inscriptions, indicated chiefly hy 
the use of the first or second person instead of the third. The inscriptions 
are for the most part sepulchral. 

Latin Inscriptions in Baltimore.— In the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, XX XI, 1910, pp. 251-264 (2 figs.) H. L. Witson publishes ten Latin 
inscriptions now in Baltimore, including the copper copy (C.J.L. II, 5489, a) 
of part of the Lex Ursonensis. He proves that this is a modern forgery in 
copper of the bronze original now in Madrid. 

The Decree of Cn. Pompeius, Strabo.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 
1910, pp. 72-87, Errore Pais offers some new observations on the decree of 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo conferring Roman citizenship on the Spanish equites. 
He thinks that we have not the full text of the decree (1), on account of 
the fact that the date is missing; (2) because of the possibility that we have 
only one tablet of several, oreven only a part of one; and (3) since in the 
prescript equites Hispani are mentioned, while in the body of the inscription 
only the equites of the turma Salluitana are spoken of. He supports these 
contentions against G. De Sanctis, who would insert in the lacuna of the 
second line indications of date and place, and who, owing to the external 
form of the inscription, regards it as complete, and as referring only to the 
turma Salluitana. 

The “ Apiunculi.” — A. v. DomaszEwskI explains apiunculi occurring 
in C.I.L. 2256, recently rediscovered, and in two inscriptions found in 
Morena (Bol. de la real acad. de la historia, 1909, p. 19 ff.), as referring to 
the standards of the Cohors Gallorum, which bore a small boar. The boar 
is the emblem of Gallia devicta on the cuirass of the statue of Augustus of 
the Prima Porta. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp, 59 f.). 

Various Inscriptions. — Notes on inscriptions of Palestrina, Ostia, 
and Miseno, by D. Vacureri, may be found in B. Com. Rom. XX XVIII, 
1910, pp. 71-85. 

A Note on C. I. L. I1, 1166.— In Mnemosyne XX XVIII, 1910, p. 233, 
P. H. D(amsré) restores in C.I.L. I1, 1166; X, 5807, adou as adou[cendam]), 
i.e. adducendam. 

An Inscription from Lavinium.— In Cl. Phil. V, 1910, pp. 285-290, 
W. Dennison restores and publishes an inscription from Lavinium, show- 
ing the existence of that ancient town as late as the time of Constantine. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. —In their ‘Review of Epigraphic Publications 
relative to Roman Antiquity’ for May—August, 1910, R. CAGNAT and 
M. Besnrer (R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 353-368), give the text of fifty- 
eight Latin inscriptions and notes on epigraphic publications. 
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COINS 


Haeberlin on Early Roman Coinage. — An Italian translation of 
E. J. HArEBERLIN’sS letter to P. Orsi, written to accompany the tabular 
comparison of the author’s system of early Roman coinage with that of 
Mommsen which was published in Soll. Num. VIII, March, 1910, now 
appears in the same journal (VIII, 1910, pp. 65-69), and sets forth briefly 
and clearly HAEBERLIN’s main contention. 

Italian Coinage during the Social War.— The coinage of the Italians 
during the Social War in its historic value and its symbolic character is the 
subject of a much-needed article by G. Pansa in R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, 
pp. 303-331 (2 pls.; figs.). 

Metrological Note on the Coinage of Populonia. —In Num. Chron. 
1910, pp. 209-222, J. R. McCLEAn essays to establish the standard weight 
of the “ Sardinian copper ingot,” and to show that the central Italian stand- 
ard, as instanced in the coinage of Populonia, agrees therewith. He also 
shows successive stages by which this weight-standard (with successive 
deductions of one-eighth) arrived in Italy. Incidentally he rejects Haeber- 
lin’s theory, pointing out the fallacy of taking an average of weights to 
determine the norm. . 

Haeberlin on Metrological Bases. — The article by E. J. HAEBERLIN, 
‘Die metrologischen Grundlagen der iiltesten mittelitalischen Miinzsysteme,’ 
published in Z. Num. XXVII, 1908, appears in an Italian translation by 
S. Riccr in R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 235-265, 361-404. 

Coins of Terina at Brussels.— Following upon the descriptive clas- 
sification by K. Reauine of the coinage of Terina in Bruttium, published 
by him in the Winckelmannsprogramm at Berlin in 1906, the Vicomte B. 
de JONGHE gives in R. Belge Num. 1911, pp. 5-18 (pl.), a description of the 
coins of Terina contained in the Hirsch collection of the Royal Cabinet of 
Coins at Brussels. 





the recent work of WILLERS (Geschichte der rimischen Kupferprdgung, Teub- 
ner, 1909), deserves especial mention as having the value of an original 
article. Haeberlin praises the book highly, despite his differences of view 
on many specified points (Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, 370-395). 

Coins of the Gens Rubria.—G. PAnsa, fsilowine a suggestion of 
Millingen, claims for the gens Rubria a semis and a triens inscribed RVB, 
formerly falsely described and attributed, and is inclined to think that their 
types have reference to a Rubrius mentioned by Plutarch as tribune with 
C. Gracchus in 123 B.c. (Rf. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 169-176; 2 figs.). 

The Gold Stater of T. Quinctius. —In J. Jnt. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, 
pp- 319-825 (fig.), W. Vorar argues that the head on the obverse of the gold 
stater of T. Quinctius Flamininus regarded by Six and others as a aa 
of Flamininus himself is really that of Philip V. 

Gold Coins of Antony, Octavia, and Antyllus. —In J. Int. Arch. rae 
XIT, 1910, pp. 89-118 (pl.), M. BAnRFELDT examines at length eleven differ- 
ent gold coins of Antony, Octavia, and Antyllus, dating from 40 to 30 B.c. 

Athena on the Bronze of C. Clovius.— H. DresseEv points out that 
the javelins said by various authorities (Haverkamp, Eckhel, Babelon, 
Bahrfeldt, and finally Willers) to be held in the left hand of the Athena on 
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_the reverse of the well-known bronze of C. Clovius, in addition to her shield 
and spear, simply do not exist there. The marks taken for them are merely 
fluttering folds of her garment (7. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 365-367). 

Roman Medallions and Other Rare Coins.—In Num. Chron. 1910, 
pp. 97-109 (pl.), ARTHUR J. Evans depicts and describes a medallion of 
Clodius Albinus, formerly in the Weber collection; a “double-quinio,” or 
ten-aureus piece, of Diocletian, struck at Alexandria for his decennalia; a 
double-aureus of Constantine, showing the city of Trier; and an aureus of 
Gratian, commemorating the elevation of Valentinian IT. 

A Find of Denarii of Juba IT. — In Kasr-el-Kebir, about twenty kilo- 
metres from Larache (el Araisch, Lixus), was discovered, apparently in 1907 
or early 1908, a hoard of possibly four thowsand denarii of Juba I. The 
specimens have been variously dispersed (some indications are given in 
footnotes to the two articles here mentioned). The hoard was apparently 
buried in 17 a.p. F. Imnoor-Biumer describes in Z. Num. XXVIII, 
1910, pp. 1-8 (pl.), the thirty-two pieces acquired by him, while K. Reauine 
(ibid. pp. 9-27) classifies according to types and describes the 349 coins 
inspected by the Berlin museum. . 

Coins of Caracalla and Blagabalus.— L. LAFFRANCHI points out 
that Cohen’s rules for distinguishing between the coins of Caracalla and 
Elagabalus are often misleading, because based on the difference of por- 
trait, which is frequently fallacious, instead of upon the legends of the 
obverse, which are never alike for both. He gives the true lists, and cor- 
rects Cohen thereby (Boll. Num. VIII, 1910, pp. 70-72). 

Unique Coins of Philip and Decius.—Fr. GNeccur pictures and 
describes in R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 295-302 (fig.) a unique first 
bronze recently found at-Rome and acquired by him. It displays on its 
opposite sides busts and inscriptions of the younger Philip and of Decius 
respectively, the latter having been restruck over a reverse of an original 
coin of Philip. It is suggested that this coin is a substantiation of the form 
of the story that represents the younger Philip as meeting his death, not with 
his father at Verona, but some time later at Rome, and that it marks an 
attempt to secure the boy’s life and succession by recognizing him and 
Decius as colleagues. 

Coinage of Julian.— Percy H. Wesp arranges the coinage of the 
emperor Julian in three chronological classes, according to the character 
of the portraits, one depicting the emperor as a boy, with the title of Caesar ; 
the second, as a young man, with the title of Augustus; the third, as a full- 
bearded man, with the title of Augustus. To the third period Mr. Webb 
would assign all of the series dedicated to Egyptian deities, believing them 
to have been a special Alexandrian issue (Num. Chron. 1910, pp. 288-250; 
fig.). 

Coins of the Late Empire. — The hoard of coins found at Lipari and 
now in the museum at Syracuse (see A./.A. XV, p. 99) is described and 
discussed by P. Orst in R. Ital. Num. XXII, 1910, pp. 353-359 (figs.). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Early Inhabitants of Italy.— In Gili abitanti primitive dell’ Italia 
(Rome, 1910, G. Bertero. 51 pp.; 48 figs. Estratto dagli Atti della Societa 
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italiana per il progresso delle scienze), L. Pigorrnt discusses the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Italy and their remains. 

Prehistoric Remains in the Valley of the Sarno.—In Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 8-12, Errore Pais replies to G. Patroni, who (iid. 
XVIII, 1909, pp. 264-270), sharing the opinion of L. Pigorini, had accused 
him of confounding trunks of oaks, standing in a swamp, in the valley of 
the Sarno, with a palisade evidencing the work of man. Pais insists that 
the remains indicate human activity, and points to the nearness of two 
cemeteries, with signs of Greek civilization, as proof that the region was 
inhabited. 

Primitive Religion in Sardinia. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 
88-108 (6 figs.) R. Perrazzoni discusses the primitive religion of Sardinia, 
distinguishing myth and cult. Evidence of animism is to be seen in incu- 
bation, for the sake of relief from evil dreams, in the tombs of “ giants” and 
heroes. These tombs, the common burying places of the tribes whose life 
centred around the nuraghi, had large, semicircular vestibules adapted to 
meetings of the tribe. Other circular stone structures, with lustral basin, 
altar, table and pit, were possibly used for gatherings before which the 
auspices were to be taken, or solemn tribunals held. Of naturalism he finds 
proof in the veneration of water in the tholos-temples. From a rectangular 
vestibule, with an altar in it, steps descend to the floor of the tholos, in the 
centre of which is a shallow covered pit, where holy water was kept as-in a 
symbolical vessel. This water, apart from therapeutic uses, may have 
served in ordeals to prove the innocence or guilt of suspected thieves. In a 
- second article, ibid. pp. 217-240 (10 figs.), PETTAzzont discusses and describes 
some bronze ex-voto images of warriors, in the museum of Cagliari, which 
have four eyes and four arms, two bearing shields and two spears. These 
he connects with the magical waters which made clearer the sight of the inno- 
cent, and made their limbs stronger (solidant ossa fracta, Solin. IV, 6), giving 
them as it were superhuman powers. Other ex-votos represent shepherds 
and priests, or horned animals with two heads, one at each end of the body. 
Some of the latter are mounted on the point of a sword, and have an archer 
standing on the back. The article closes with some discussion of Sardus 
Pater, a statue of whom was dedicated at Delphi by the Sardinians (Pausan. 
> NW EE 

Etruscan Influence on Roman Religion. — An estimate of the Etrus- 
can influences upon Roman religion, by J. B. CARTER, may be found in 
Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 74-88. The paper deals both with the earlier 
period of unconscious absorption, and the later age of deliberate imitation 
(haruspices, etc.). . 

The Etruscans and the Civilization of Golasecca. — The relations of 
the Etruscans to the civilization represented by the necropolis of Golasecca 
are discussed by R. Perrazzoni in Rém. Mitt. XXIV, 1909, pp. 817-335 (pl.; 
5 figs.). 

Discoveries at the Palazzo Venezia. — The Palazzo Venezia is to be 
removed and rebuilt, stone for stone, further west. Inthe excavation for 
the new foundation, at a depth of ten metres, Roman substructures, perhaps of 
the villa publica, and a fine pavement of colored marbles, were found. In the 
garden of the old Palazzo mediaeval foundations, perhaps those of the mo- 
nasterium S. Laurentu martiris quod appellatur in Pallacinis, mentioned in the 
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Liber Pontificalis, were uncovered. Here is a small court in which are two 
late Roman sarcophagi. On one the motif of a lion killing a stag is twice re- 
peated. On the other are Eros and Psyche with a Cupid at each side leaning 
on a reversed torch. Near these are remains of a small arch supported by 
two columns; itis built of brick, covered with painting in imitation of marble 
incrustation, and bears the Gothic inscription: Petit spes humana limpham a 
Samarita (fourteenth century ?). Under this arch was a small sarcoph- 
agus with reliefs of a Muse anda Cupid in mourning. (S.R., R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, p. 169, after L. Potyak, in Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 2, 1910.) 

The Discovery of the Forma Urbis Romae.—In (©. R. Acad. Insc. 
1909, pp. 499-508, L. DorEz prints extracts from two unpublished letters to 
Pier Vettori (Petrus Victorius) in the British Museum referring to the dis- 
covery of the Forma Urbis Romae. One is from Niccolo Del Nero, dated at 
Rome, May 23, 1562, and the other from Filippo Carnesecchi, also from Rome, 
dated June 27, 1562. The former tells how even the smallest fragments 
were sought for. These letters prove that the plan was found in the months 
of May and June, 1562. 

The Regia and the Forum Romanum. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 
1910, pp. 261-216, Errore Pats supports with fuller arguments his theory 
that the Regia and the Forum Romanum, legends about Numa to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, were not the centre of Rome’s political life till well 
into the fourth century B.c.: first, the domus of the rex sacrorum, so closely 
associated with the pontifex, was not in the Regia, but on the summit of the 
Velian hill; second, the temple of Castor and Pollux, whose worship was in- 
troduced from Greece, must have been, when built, outside of the pomoerium, 
so that this region was not in 484 B.c. within the walls; third, the most 
ancient Roman Vesta was a goddess Caca, worshipped on the Palatine. 
Pais is so far from thinking, as many did at first, that Giacomo Boni’s ex- 
cavations militate against his views that he claims they even strengthen his 
arguments. Thus the necropolis northeast of the Regia shows conclusively 
that pontifex and vestals, who were regarded as defiled by the sight of corpses, 
could not have had this astheir place of abode. Boni’s excavations indicate, 
too, that the Cloaca Maxima, so intimately connected with the draining of 
the forum, was really constructed later than the time of the Tarquins, and 
scholars like Studniczka and O. Richter are now agreed that the famous 
archaic inscription, the “ Niger Lapis ” was in a stratum later than 390 B.c. 
When the forum became the centre of political life, the temples and worship 
of such divinities as had been originally outside the pomoerium were removed 
still farther away, as e.g. the cult of Mars to the Porta Capena and that of 
Bellona to the Campus Martius. 

The Site of the Temple of Apollo. — The mooted question of the loca- 
tion of Augustus’ great Temple of Apollo receives a new answer from 
G. Pinza in B. Com. Rim. XX XVIII, 1910, pp. 8-41 (pl.; 8 figs.) He selects 
the site usually assigned to Jupiter Victor, looking down upon the Circus 
Maximus. The library is placed by the House of Livia, rechristened Domus 
Augustana. It is necessary to assume that a large part of the Area Apol- 
linis was sacrificed by Domitian to make way for a part of the Domus Flavia. 

The Topography of Gela. — The topography of Gela is the subject of 
a paper by L. Paretr in Rim. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 1-26 (2 maps). 

Carved Ivories from Palestrina. — A tomb of about the eighth century 
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B.c. at Palestrina, excavated in 1855, yielded a number of carved ivory 
objects in the form of a human forearm. These are now explained by 
G. Pinza in B. Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 1910, pp. 56-70 (6 figs.) as parts of 
musical instruments, @e. small harps of a type known from Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments. The musical tastes of the occupant of the tomb are 
further proved by an ivory horn, ornamented with bronze and amber. 

Gladiators’ Helmets.— In Ber. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, cols. 265-270 (5 figs.) 
KGsTER publishes a gladiator’s helmet in the Berlin museum and discusses 
the development of the type. An arm-protector which formed part of a 
eladiator’s armor is also described. 

The Coiffure of Roman Women. —In Rec. Past, 1X, 1910, pp. 166-176 
(5 pls.; 2 figs.) GracE PALMERLEE describes, with the aid of portrait busts 
and coins, the various methods of wearing the hair adopted by Roman women. 

Roman Slaves. — The sources of supply for the Roman slave market are 
exhaustively treated for the first time by M. Bane, in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 
1910, pp. 223-251, with a full lst of the countries and regions from which 
slaves are known to have come, both in the time of the republic and under 
the empire. 

Convex Glass Mirrors. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 
107-128 (17 figs.), E. Noworny discusses convex glass mirrors.and describes 
the extant specimens. This type of mirror is at least as early as the time of 
Septimius Severus. 

Herculanean Papyri.— In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 279-286, 
A. VoGLiano shows that Domenico Bassi’s publication of Herculanean 
papyri 1282 (1282?) and 1289 in the Miscellanea Ceriani, pp. 511-529, is so 
full of errors in supplying lacunae, and even in stating what the reading 
actually is, that it cannot be used as a basis for any really scientific work. 


SPAIN 


Archaeological Remains in Spain. — In his last book Professor PIERRE 
Paris has rendered an important service to archaeology in publishing a 
general account of the archaeological remains in Spain. He takes up in 
turn Altamira, Le Cerro de los Santos, Elche, Carmona, Osuna, Numantia, 
and Tarragona, adding in each case a bibliography of the monuments. 
[ Promenades archéologiques en Espagne. Par Pierre Paris. Paris, 1910, E. 
Leroux.. 306 pp.; 54 pls. 12mo.]. . 

An Inscribed Lamp from Almendralejo.—In R. Ft. Anc. XII, 1910, 
pp. 888-389, C. JuLLIAN publishes a terra-cotta lamp found at Almendralejo 
near Merida, and now in private possession in Paris. On the under side, in 
relief, is the inscription oraclum pridie nonas sep(tembres), probably referring 
to an oracle of Asclepius. Some other characters, also on the under side, 
cannot be read. 

Roman Sculptures at Barcelona. —In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 248— 
259 (3 pls.), E. ALBERTINI shows that the thirteen bas-reliefs in the museum 
‘at Barcelona date from the Renaissance; but the twelve portrait heads are 
Roman. ; 

Stelae in Madrid.—In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 291-294 (4 figs.), E. 
ALBERTINI and C. JULLIAN publish two stelae in Madrid. One has upon it 
a Medusa head; the other is adorned with wavy lines and spirals in Myce- 
naean style. 
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FRANCE 


Protohistoric Ages in Southern France and the Iberian Peninsula. 
—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 1-29 (map), Lton Jouin begins a treatise 
on the monuments of all kinds dating from the first Iron Age to the Roman 
conquest, which have been found in Southern France and in Spain and 
Portugal. The material is presented topographically, and the monuments 
are also classified by their age, by the race of those who produced them 
(Phoenician, Greek, barbarian, Roman), and by their kind (burials, walls, 
arms, pottery, etc.). This first article treats of the monuments of Southern 
France. In a second article (dbid. 193-235) the same method is applied to 
the monuments of the Iberian peninsula. 

Adornments of the Arch of Orange.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 243- 
245 (3 figs.), J. Formic suggests that a headless statue of a Gallic warrior 
in the Musée Calvet at Avignon may have crowned the motif of the angle 
column of the arch at Orange, and that the traces of dowels over the side 
arches of the same structure may be the remains of the fastenings of bronze 
festoons. 

The Temple on Mont Auxois. —In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 285-286, 
Kk. Espzranpiev shows by inscriptions that the octagonal temple on Mont 
Auxois, Alisia, was dedicated to Apollo Moritasgus. 

Gallo-Roman Remains at Saint-—Bertrand—de—Comminges. — In R. 


Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 399-410 (3 plans), R. Lizop calls attention to the 


importance of the Gallo-Roman remains at Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, 
the ancient Lugdunum Convenarum. No regular excavations have yet been 
made, but the sites of several large buildings, parts of which are above 
ground, are known. There are also Gallo-Roman remains at Valcabrére 
and at Izaourt, both in that vicinity. 

Gallic Vases with Polychrome Decoration.—In R. Et. Anc. XII, 
1910, pp. 383-387 (pl.), F. Mazauric discusses Gallic polychrome pottery 
such as was found at Sainte-Baudile, near Nimes, in 1909. It may be di- 
vided into two main classes, one with red and white, the other with black and 
white decoration. Fragments of the first class are rare. Both date from 
the fourth century a.p. He argues that the decadence of Arretine vases 
and the appearance of new types coincides with the introduction of oriental 
cults; also that these vases show oriental influence, which may be due to 
the fact that after the destruction of Jerusalem many Jews settled in South- 
ern France. The rude beaked vases alone are due to the invasion of the 
barbarians. 

A Terra-cotta at Bordeaux. —In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, p. 284 (pl.), 
C. J(ULLIAN) publishes a terra-cotta in the collection of Victor Bordes, at 
Bordeaux, representing a seated female figure 12.5 cm. high, nursing a well- 
grown boy. The writer suggests that it may be intended for Juno and 
Hercules. 


GERMANY 


Neolithic Settlements near Leipzig. —In Verdéffentlichungen des stddt- 
ischen Museums fiir Volkerkunde zu Leipzig. Heft 3. Die steinzeitliche Be- 
siedelung der Leipziger Gegend (Leipzig, 1908, R. Voigtlinders Verlag. 58 
pp-; 2 plans; 6 pls.; 121 figs.). EF. Max Nase describes the neolithic set- 
tlements in the vicinity of Leipzig. 


. 
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Ancient Remains in Northwestern Saxony. —In Jahrbuch des stddt- 
ischen Museums fiir Vilkerkunde zu Leipzig, II, 1909, pp. 123-132 (7 pls. ; 
33 figs.), H. Jacos describes archaeological discoveries made in northwestern 
Saxony. ‘These comprise remains of the Stone and Bronze Ages at Marien- 
héhe; and Roman utensils of bronze from the vicinity of Zwochau. The 
latter date from about 200 a.p. 

Prehistoric Graves near Cologne. — At the meeting of the German 
Society for Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistoric Times, August, 1910, 
E. RADERMACHER read a paper on the hill graves in the neighborhood of 
Cologne, which, he said, belong to the Hallstatt period, and were the burial 
places not of Germans, but of a race which had dwelt there since the Stone 
Age, and which, if undisturbed, would have produced the Celtic La Teéne 
culture. C. RADERMACHER spoke on the Germanic antiquities found in the 
same region, showing that it was an early Germanic invasion (about 500 
B.c.) which had put an end to the culture of the earlier race. The flat 
graves belong to these Germans, and Tacitus’ sepulerum caespes erigit (Germ. 
27) means only: “the turf makes their graves.” (Rém.-Germ. Kb. III, 
1910, p. 80.) 

Sigilla Ware with Interior Decoration. —In Rim.-Germ. Kb. III, 1910, 
pp. 40, DrexeL maintains that Dragendorff’s thesis, to the effect that 
sigilla ware with interior decoration does not exist (Bonn. Jahrb., 1896-1897, 
p. 41), holds good for Gallo-Germanie sigilla ware. The alleged exceptions 
belong to a different kind of red-painted ware, found in great abundance in 
the Wetterau, which differs from true sigilla ware in the shape of the vessels, 
in decoration and in appearance. It is usually designated as “ rotgemalte 
Ware ” of a yellowish red clay with a darker slip. 

Roman Antiquities from Cologne and Heddernheim.—In fém.- 
Germ. Kb. III, 1910, pp. 85 ff. (5 figs.), R. PAGENSTECHER publishes and dis- 
cusses various bronze objects of Roman date belonging to the collection of 
Dr. E. J. Haeberlin in Eschersheim. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Ancient and Mediaeval Remains in Transylvania.—In Miit. Anth. 
Ges. XX XIX, 1909, pp. 321-358 (map), J. MarTIAN publishes a list of the 
places in Transylvania where ancient or mediaeval remains have been _ 
found, with a brief statement of the character of these remains. A _ bib- 
hography is appended. 

Mirrors with Lead Mounting at Vienna. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, 
pp. 168-172 (2 figs.), E. Micuon describes two mirrors in Vienna in which 
the reflecting surface, which was of metal, was attached to the back by 
means of lead. Such mirrors are rare. There is one similar in the Louvre. 


SWEDEN 


Archaeology in Sweden. — In Fornvdnnen, IV, 1909, pp. 1-38 (5 figs.), 
F’. Hau discusses the Skokloster, ten miles south of Upsala, founded at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; pp. 39-42 (7 figs.), O. ALMGREN calls 
attention to small amber ornaments in the shape of axes dating from the 
seventh century A.p. and later, and argues that at this time stone axes were 
regarded as thunderbolts in Scandinavia; pp. 42-50 (4 figs.), A. L. Rompaun 
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discusses the masons’ marks in the domed church of Linképing; pp. 50-54 
(fig.), J. NORDLANDER discusses the fortified churches of Norrland; pp. 55- 
56 (fig.), G. Hatysrrom publishes some rock paintings of reindeer and 
other animals from Hindhammeren, Norway; pp. 57-85 (4 figs.), O. von 
FrirsENn publishes three runic inscriptions, two at Yttergard and one at 
Grinda, referring to Viking invasions of England; pp. 86-108 (23 figs.), 
T. J. ARNE describes neolithic remains on the island of Oland and in other 
parts of Sweden; pp. 109-119 (22 figs.), O. Monrexius discusses wheel- 
shaped bronze buckles found in Sweden and Denmark, the oldest dating 
from the fifth century, B.c.; pp. 126-159 (35 figs.), G. HALLSTROM continues 
his account of North Scandinavian rock carvings; pp. 161-175 (14 figs.), 
O. MontTeE.ius argues that the principle of the beehive tomb was intro- 
duced into Scandinavia at a very early period, the tombs with a dromos 
being as old as the middle of the third millenniuin, which is also the date 
of beehive tombs in Spain; pp. 175-187 (21 figs.), T. J. Arne discusses 
various bronze statuettes in the Statens Historiska Museum at Stockholm; 
pp. 187-194 (fig.), K. Ksertmarx and O. Linpsten publish rock carvings 
recently found at Hjulatorp, the first to be discovered in Smaland; pp. 195- 
198 (fig.), N. O. Hoxsr describes a “ Giant’s tomb” at Ornekulla, Skane ; 
pp- 198-212 (30 figs.), O. V. WENNERSTEN describes a neolithic settlement 
found by him in 1909 at Visby; pp. 213-322 (136 figs.), record the acquisi- 
tions of the Statens Historiska Museum in 1909. 

The Runic Inscription of Ré6k in Bast Gotland. — In a posthumous 
work entitled Der Runenstein von Rék in Ostergitland, Schweden (Stockholm, 
1910, Ivar Haegegstréms Boktryckeri, vii, 314 pp.; 4 pls. Edited by 
M. Olsen, assisted by A. Olrik and E. Brate) S. BuGGe publishes an elabo- 
rate study, with translation, of the inscribed stone at Rok, East Gotland, 
Sweden. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Prehistoric Pits at Peterborough. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 1910, 
pp. 333-352 (3 pls.; 14 figs.),G. W. Assorr describes the prehistoric pits of 
Peterborough. They are usually saucer-shaped, ten or twelve feet in diam- 
eter and three to four feet deep; but there is another type with steep 
sides four and one half feet in diameter and two and one half to three and 
one half feet deep. Flints and potsherds were found in some of them. R. A. 
SmrrH adds a discussion on the development of neolithic pottery. 

The Evolution of the Bronze Spear-head in Great Britain and 
Ireland.— In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, pp. 489-472 (24 pls.), W. GREEN- 
WELL and W. P. Brewis show that the origin and development of the 
bronze spear-head in Great Britain and Ireland was indigenous. The bronze 
dagger developed into a spear-head attached by means of a tang, then 
the tang was provided with a ferrule, then came the spear-head with a 
socket, and finally the hollow head. The principal hoards of spear-heads, 
moulds, and methods of manufacture, butts, shafts, rivets and pegs, loops 
and the decoration are all discussed. The writers divide all existing speci- 
mens into six main classes and give a list of the places where they may 
now be seen. 

A Hoard of Bronzes from the Thames. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 160-171 (6 figs.) R. Smrru discusses a hoard of bronzes dredged 
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from the Thames off. Broadness in 1892. About forty specimens are known, 
in three collections, consisting chiefly of spear-heads of different types. 
They date from the latter part of the Bronze Age. Several hundred neo- 
lithic flints found in the vicinity have no connection with this hoard. 

Bone Implements. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 51-58 (6 figs.), 
F. W. READER publishes a series of twelve bone implements found in differ- 
ent parts of England. Neither their date, nor the purpose for which they 
were used, can be made out. 

A Roman Villa at Cromhall. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 20- 
22 (plan), E. Conver describes briefly the Roman villa excavated in 1855 at 
Cromhall, Gloucestershire. The general shape was that of an L, the long 
wing being 195 feet 6 inches, and the short one 126 feet. The average 
width was 47 feet. A short distance away were foundations of a rectangular 
building which was probably connected with the main structure. The walls 
have since been removed. 

A Roman Burial-place at Old Ford. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, 
pp- 230-238 (fig.; 2 plans) R. Smiru publishes a Roman stone coffin found 
at Old Ford in east London and recently acquired by the British Museum. 
He discusses other Roman graves discovered in that vicinity, and shows that 
from 250 a.p. onward that region was extensively used as a burial-place. 

The Corbridge Pottery Shop.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 
112-120, F. HAVERFIELD shows that the pottery found in the “ Pottery 
Shop” at Corbridge dates from the first half of the second century A.p. 
Some of the pieces of Samian ware have the same stamps and the same 
peculiarities of lettering as the pottery found at Pudding-pan rock in the 
Thames estuary (A.J.A. XIII, p. 232; XIV, p. 526). The writer protests 
against the dates commonly assigned to different types of Samian ware, and 
shows that they are very uncertain. 

Inscribed Tiles from Plaxtol. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 
108-112 (38 figs.) F. HAVERFIELD discusses the inscribed tiles found on the 
site of the Roman villa at Plaxtol, Kent. They are covered with an irregu- 
lar pattern of raised lettering, apparently put on with a wooden stamp before 
firing. ‘There are three lines, each consisting of one word repeated. It 
seems to read, parietalem | Cabriabanu or Cabriabantu | .. . icavit. 

A Late Celtic Horse-bit.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 159- 
160 (pl.) C. H. Reap publishes a late Celtic horse-bit found in the Thames 
and now in the British Museum. It dates from the first century A.D. 


AFRICA 


The Treasure Ship of Mahdia.— The works of art recovered in 1909 
from the sunken ship off Mahdia, Tunis (A./.A. XIII, pp. 102-103, 374; 
XIV, pp. 248, 388-389; XV, pp. 112-113), are discussed by A. SHULTEN 
and L. Currtrus, in Arch. Anz., 1910, cols. 258-266 (4 figs.). A marble bust 
of a goddess, originally part of a large statue, is a copy of a fine fourth- 
century type which belongs to another line of development than that of 
Praxiteles, retaining more of the external characteristics of the style of 
Phidias. It may be placed between the Venus Genetrix of the Louvre and 
the Hygieia of Scopas. It is possibly Core, or a daughter of Asclepius. A 
bronze Eros, one half metre in height and arranged as a lamp bearer, is a 
not very good example of the type of the Madrid Hypnos. Details of the 
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hair resemble the Pergamene Amazon at Naples and the Giustiniani Apollo 
of the British Museum. It belongs to a classicizing mixed style which has 
not been thoroughly studied. A decorative bronze bust of Athena is of no 
great artistic value. A marble capital of peculiar design, with griffins’ heads 
between the corner volutes, must have come from the same building as some 
similar capitals found in the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. Some honorary 
decrees of the fourth century and a votive relief are also taken from temples 
in Attica. The voyage was evidently from Athens to Italy or Africa, and 
it is dated by some of the finds in the last part of the republic. The sal- — 
vage is of interest to students of neo-Attic art, of copyists’ methods and of 
the export trade. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.—In The Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem (London, 1910, B. T. Botsford for the Byzantine Re- 
search Fund, 76 pp.; 12 pls.; 31 figs. Folio 30 s.) under the editorship of 
R. Weir Schultz, W. Harvey, W. R. Leruasy, 0. M. Datrton, H. A. A. 
Cruso, and A. C. Heapiam publish a careful description of the church; 
also an historical and descriptive account of it; a description of the mosaics 
with reproductions in colors; accounts of the church by pilgrims and other 
visitors in chronological order, and finally a discussion of the “Cave” at 
Bethlehem. 

Byzantine and Anatolian Pottery.— A catalogue of the Byzantine 
and Anatolian pottery in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople 
has been issued by the Museum. It is the work of J. EBERsoLT, and con- 
tains, after a brief introduction, a description of 158 specimens of pottery. 
(MuskEs ImpErIAUx OTTOMANS, Catalogue des Poteries byzantines et anato- 
liennes du Musée de Constantinople, Constantinople, 1910. 40 pp.; 55 figs. 
8vo.) 

The Byzantine Octateuch. —In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 71-80 (8 figs.), 
G. MILuer discusses the Byzantine octateuch in connection with the recent 
publication by Th. Ouspensky (L’octateuque de la Bibliotheque du Serail a 
Constantinople, Sofia, 1907. Text in Russian). Besides the octateuch at 
Constantinople, those of Smyrna, Vatopédi, and the Vatican (No. 746), 
and the celebrated rotulus of the Vatican are discussed. The Vatopédi 
manuscript differs from the three other octateuchs in being less Byzantine 
and more like ancient work. It is much more closely related than they are 
to the Vatican rotulus. The two “recensions” originated before the eleventh 
century, perhaps in the eighth or ninth century, possibly even earlier. 

Byzantine Lead Seals. —In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 149-152 
(3 figs.) N. D. Cuavrias publishes seven Byzantine lead seals, all but one 
found in Rhodes, and an Arabic seal. 

Mediaeval Churches of Western Mani, in Laconia. — In B.S.A. XV 
(session 1908-1909), pp. 177-213 (8 pls.; 9 figs.), Ramsay TRAQUAIR de- 
scribes the mediaeval churches of Lower and Upper Mani, in Laconia. 
These are small structures, none of them earlier than the ninth century, 
and most of them considerably later. They exhibit local variations of the 
Byzantine style. Much of their marble adornment appears to be imported. 
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An Ikon from Linum. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIU, 1910, pp. 327-336, 
G. P. VeGLereEs publishes an ikon of the Virgin, found some years ago in 
the district called Linum, at the entrance to the Black Sea. It was known 
as the “@eparevwricoa”’ and dates from the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury. The type is fully discussed. ¢ 

Liturgical Drama and the Three Wise Men.—E. MALE in Gaz. 
B.-A. IV, 1910, pp. 261-270, adds some interesting observations to the re- 
sults obtained by Kehrer in his recent monograph on the iconography of 
the Magi in Christian art. The influence of liturgical drama in trans- 
forming the representation of the Adoration toward the end of the twelfth 
century is shown by the addition of batons in the hands of the three kings, 
a motif which was furnished by Epiphany plays. The women behind the 
Virgin in the representations of the scene in the “ Tres Riches Heures” of 
the Duc de Berry at Chantilly are the midwives who, in the plays, met the 
Magi and directed them to the Child. 

The Iconography of St. James.— The chief event in the legend of 
St. James from the point of view of its effect on Christian art is his appear- 
ance to King Ramiro before the battle of Clavijo, and subsequent prowess 
against the Moors in the same battle. This episode is represented in many 
works of art, from the twelfth century on, and has been supposed to be also 
the subject of the frescoes of Altichiero and Jacopo d’ Avanzo in the Chapel 
of S. Felice in the Santo at Padua. There is, however, another story (Chro- 
nique du Pseudo-Turpin), according to which the saint appeared in a vision 
to Charlemagne and exhorted him to deliver Spain, the country in which 
he was buried, from the hands of infidels. At the prayer of Charlemagne 
to Christ and St. James, the walls of Pampeluna fell; on another occasion 
the waking soldiers found their lances blossoming with leaves and flowers, 
etc., incidents evidently elaborated from the story of the children of Israel. 
This story is evidently the one which inspired the Padua frescoes. (JEANNE 
Cutnop in Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1910, pp. 293-315.) 

Frankish Remains at Adalia.—In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-1909), 
pp. 270-273 (2 figs.), F. W. Hasiucx describes two stones at Adalia, on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. One stone bears the arms of Pierre I. Lu- 
signan, the other those of Lusignan and Nevile (?). The only other Frankish 
monument surviving at Adalia seems to be a battered fragment which bears 
two shields with rampant lions. Much Cypriote heraldry has evidently been 
destroyed in recent times. Historical and heraldic notes are added. 

Roumanian Architecture.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 81-95, O. 
TAFRALI summarizes recent studies by Roumanian scholars in the field of 
their native architecture. Two styles are distinguished, represented respec- 
tively by the buildings in the two Roumanian principalities, Wallachia and 
Moldavia. In Wallachia, previous to the sixteenth century, the churches 
were all built by Servians or under Servian influence, with the exception of 
St. Nicholas of Curtea-de-Arges, wherein one sees some Mussulman and 
‘ other Oriental influence. The Wallachian style proper is founded on the 
Byzantine. The Moldavian, on the other hand, while it commences with a 
Byzantine plan, develops along Occidental lines, heightening the nave and 
using buttresses. The cupolas are raised on an arrangement of trumpet 
arches instead of pendentives, and we find pointed windows and clustered 
pillars. 
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Romanesque Architecture in Dalmatia.— U. Monneret pDE VIL- 
LARD contributes to Rass. d’Arte, X, 1910, pp. 77-82, 90-94, 107-114, 128- 
130, a description of the Romanesque monuments of Dalmatia. The 
earliest are found in Zara, the crypt and apses of the Duomo, the baptistry, 
and the church of S. Donato. The latter, of the ninth century, is a curiously 
modified replica of S. Vitale at Ravenna, and Dalmatian architecture in gen- 
eral is, until 1000, an offshoot of that of North Italy, inspired by the school 
of Ravenna; this conclusion is borne out by an examination of the sculp- 
tured decorations. With the eleventh century begins a series of edifices 
with central cupola on trumpet arches. This points to the influence of 
Lombardy, and offsets the apparent Byzantine indications in plan and 
drum. The churches of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries display an 
additional] influence, coming from Apulia. 


ITALY 


The Date of the Altar of S. Ambrogio at Milan.—In Mh. f. 
Kunstw. IT, 1910, pp. 2838-284, E. A. SrUcKELBERG notes the absence of 
characteristics of the twelfth century in the altar of S. Ambrogio at Milan, 
and points out certain features which make for a Carolingian dating. The 
enamel-work is of early character. The ornaments, particularly the maean- 
der and “tree ” forms, are allied to that of other Carolingian monuments, 
among which are cited two little-known monuments, the silver casket of 
St. Theodulus and another reliquary in Sitten. 

Sumite Perpetuam. — The verses beginning with the phrase sumitz per- 
petuam appear in the Verdun Syl/oge of Christian inscriptions of Rome, and 
in the similar Sylloge at Cambridge, with the added notice that the inscription 
was to be found ad archangelum Micaelem. The latter phrase designates the 
little church of S. Michele in vico patricio, which belonged to the group of 
buildings constituting the titulus Pudentis, and connected with S. Pudenziana. 
This inscription at S. Michele must have been a copy of that recorded in the 
Verdun Sylloge, which refers, in its mention of Peter and baptism, to the 
cemetery of Priscilla (see A.J.A. 1904, pp. 328 and 497) ubi Petrus baptizabat. 
(O. Maruccutl, N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XVI, 1910, pp. 69-127.) 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Mesopotamian and Spanish Churches. — A. Haupt contributes to Mh. 
f. Kunstw. III, 1910, pp. 267-274, a review of the evidence for Mesopotamian 
influence on Spanish architecture, and concludes that the existing monu- 
ments do not prove the dependence assumed by Strzygowski (see A.J.A. 
_ 1910, p. 391). He dwells on the differences between the church at Salah and 
that of Santullano at Oviedo, on the fact that many of the forms adduced as 
evidence of Oriental influence are earlier or contemporaneous with their 
so-called models, and concludes that, while the Germanic nations constituted 
the medium of Oriental influence on European architecture, their own orig- 
inal constitution is of prime importance in the development of Occidental 
building, being manifested even in the worst “Syrian ” buildings, such as 
the Tomb of Theodoric, and the monuments at Spalato. 
The Royal Castle at Cintra. — The castle of Cintra, Portugal, is built on 
the site of an old Moorish fortress, and dates from the thirteenth to the six- 
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teenth century. Drawings of the early sixteenth century show it, with the 
exception of the addition of King Manuel (1505-07) in practically the same 
state as it appears to-day. The earliest portion may have actually incorpo- 
rated some of the older Moorish work, and comprises the buildings on the 
highest part of the hill. A later addition is the great sala dos cysnes and its 
adjuncts. All of this early part is built in a strongly Moorish Gothic style. 
A description of the castle and the details of its ornamentation is given by 
A. Haupt, Z. Bild. K. N.F. XXI, 1910, pp. 9-18. 


FRANCE 


The Church of Saint Philbert of Grandlieu. —In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 304-824, Léon Mairre discusses the church of St. Philbert of Grandlieu 
in connection with a recent report by Count Robert de Lasteyrie (Paris, 
1909, Klincksieck, extr. from Mémoires de l’ Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 
XXXVIII, 2). The church is in all essentials a structure of the ninth cen- 
tury. It is not a Romanesque, but a Carolingian building. 

A Triptych from the Abbey of Stavelot.—In Archaeologia, LXII, 
1910, pp. 21-30 (6 pls.), C. H. Reap publishes a triptych of the twelfth 
century originally belonging to the Abbey of Stavelot in the Ardennes. It 
is of oak, the middle panel being semicircular at the top, and contains relics 
consisting of a nail and parts of the true cross. Hach of these is enclosed in 
a small shrine in triptych form, with plaques of cloisonné enamel or gold, 
evidently Byzantine work. On the two wings are six circular medallions ot 
copper gilt, ornamented with subjects in enamel of unusual brilliancy. 
Those on the right wing refer to the conversion of Constantine, and those on 
the left to the finding of the cross. In the lower of the two shrines, between 
the arms of the cross, are half figures of the Archangels Gabriel and Michael, 
and, below, standing figures of Constantine and Helena. On the wings are 
Saints George, Procopius, Theodore, and Demetrius. On the outside of the 
wings are busts of the four Evangelists. The smaller shrine has within 
the Crucifixion between the Virgin and Saint John; and on the outside 
the Annunciation. 

GERMANY 


The Wetzlar School of Gothic Sculpture. —In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXI,-1910, pp. 205-226, E. CouN—-WIENER endeavors to isolate the char- 
acteristics and sources of the school of sculptors, or of the sculptor, who 
carved the south portal of Wetzlar cathedral and the figures in the St. 
Stephan chapel. The master of the south portal seems to have received his 
training in the late Romanesque ateliers of Paderborn, to judge from the re- 


semblances between the portal and the south door of Paderborn. He formed | 


his Gothic style on the style of Chartres. The figures of the St. Stephan 
chapel mark a developed stage of the art of this master or another, and be- 
tray a second French influence, viz. of Reims. This school of Wetzlar was 
also doubtless responsible for much that is found in the art of the master of 
the Adam-portal in Bamberg cathedral. 

Italian Influence on German Ornament of the Twelfth Century. — 
Saxon buildings of the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
century show a sudden increase in decoration, which, moreover, takes on a 
new character. The earliest church which shows the new style is Quedlin- 
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burg, and a comparison of its decoration with that of S. Abbondio at Como 
shows that the revolution in German ornament is due to Lombard influence. 
A second invasion of North Italian ideas makes itself felt toward the middle 
of the twelfth century, and is illustrated by the close correspondence of the 
sculptured ornament of K6nigslitter with that of S. Zeno at Verona. (A. 
Go.tpscumipT, Mh. f. Kunstw. II, 1910, pp. 299-314.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Excavations at Basing House. — In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, pp. 
553-564 (2 plans; 3 pls.; fig.), C. R. Peers describes the excavation of 
Basing House, Hampshire, destroyed in 1645. — 

The Church of Edward the Confessor at Westminster. — In Ar- 
chaeologia, LXII, 1910, pp. 81-100 (8 plans), J. A. Rosinson and W. R. 
LeTHaby discuss the church of Edward the Confessor at Westminster. 

A Silver Bowl with Designs in Relief. — In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, 
pp. 357-360 (pl.), O. M. Daxtton publishes a silver bowl and cover in the 
British Museum richly adorned with designs in relief. There are vines and 
grapes at which birds are pecking. The leaves, grapes, and bodies of the 
birds are inlaid with niello, and the ground and interior are gilded. The 
bowl probably dates from the ninth century, but it is uncertain whether it 
is Frankish or English work. 

Cup and Ring Carvings. —In Archacologia, LXI, 1909, pp. 361-380, 
W. P. BarILpon discusses cup and ring carvings in Great Britain and else- 
where, and concludes that they were intended for ghost houses. 


UNITED STATES 


Is the Newport Tower Romanesque ? — In R. Art Chret. VI, 1910, pp. 
309-320, C. ENLART discusses the question whether the Newport tower is 
Romanized. He recapitulates the well-known argument for the dating of 
the tower in the eleventh or twelfth century, and Mason’s theory, based on 
the testament of 1679, according to which the tower is supposed to be an 
imitation of the stone mill in Leamington, England. Pointing out that 
Mason’s arguments are not necessarily decisive, Enlart proceeds to compare 
the architecture of the tower with that of the churches on the island of 
Bornholm in Sweden, and with details of construction found in other Ro- 
manesque edifices in Norway and France. He also emphasizes the disposi- 
tions of the tower which render probable an original wooden framework, 
which, if added to the stone construction, would give the building an aspect 
very similar to that of the Romanesque church of Olsker in Bornholm. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Monuments of the Gattelusi. —In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-1909), pp. 
248-269 (14 figs.), F. W. Hastuck describes the monuments of the Genoese 
family of the Gattelusi at Aenos, Phocaea, and Mytilene, discusses their 
heraldry, and gives a'sketch of the history and genealogy of the family. 

The “Tras Belles Heures de Notre Dame.” — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 30-51 (6 pls.), Paut Durrizu discusses the “Trés belles heures de 
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Notre Dame” of Duke Jean de Berry, a remarkable illuminated manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, now scattered, mutilated, and in part burnt. About 
one third of it was destroyed in the burning of the National Library at 
Turin, in 1904. Fortunately this part had been photographed. Other frag- 
ments are in the collection of Baron Maurice de Rothschild, in the Louvre, 
and in the collection of Prince Trivulzio at Milan. Still other fragments 
are lost. Of the eighty-four large pictures known, fifty-two are the work of 
the artists employed by Duke Jean. The book is not earlier than 1404, and 
after 1415 it no longer belonged to Duke Jean. It passed from him to 
Robinet d’Estampes. The first part remained until the eighteenth century 
in the d’Estampes family, but before 1417 the rest passed into the possession 
of William IV of Bavaria, Count of Hainaut and Holland. He caused the 
series of paintings to be continued, and it was finished in the course of the 
fifteenth century in Flanders. The part which belonged to William IV of 
Bavaria-Hainaut was divided, one portion becoming the “ Heures de Turin,” 
the other the “ Trivulzio Missal.” Moreover, some leaves were detached and 
scattered. The earliest group of miniatures is by the school of artists 
among whom Jacquemart de Hesdin is identified, and others (also painted 
for Duke Jean de Berry) are of somewhat more advanced style. Some of 
these early paintings were retouched later. Those painted for William IV 
of Bavaria-Hainaut are related to the school of the Van Eycks, and those 
executed later are inferior works, though some of them are copies of good 
originals. Jbid. pp. 246-279, the reconstruction of the entire manuscript in 
its original condition is carried out in detail, with descriptions of the indi- 
vidual miniatures. 

Illuminators and Their Signatures. —In R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 350- 
377 (19 figs.), F. de ME ty, a propos of the Catalogue of the Exposition of 
Miniatures at the Burlington Club in 1908, by Sidney M. Cockerell, discusses 
especially the signatures of the miniaturists. The following signatures are 
found in the catalogue in question: W. de Brailes m’a dépeint, Goswin de 
Lécancie Venlumina, Johannes de G'igantibus me depixit, Domenicus complevit, 
Rabanus opifez, Hermann, Marinus, Ieronimus, Fortin, Nicolas de Bononia, 
Benedictus Bordone, Simon Benninck. 'Too little attention has been paid to 
such signatures, which are very numerous and the study of which may well 
lead to important results. 

The Rape of Proserpine by Leonardo. —In R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 
378-389 (10 figs.), S. Rernacu, on the basis of a drawing in a manuscript 
of the Trattato della pittura in the Vatican (Miinz, Leonard, p. 24), adds to 
the list of Leonardo da Vinci’s works the model for a group representing 
the Rape of Proserpine. In this Proserpine is raised aloft in Pluto’s arms 
and stretches out one arm as if praying for help. In representations of 
Hercules wrestling with Antaeus, the motif of the outstretched arm does not 
occur. A painting after Leonardo, representing the Rape of Proserpine, 
existed at Fontainebleau in the seventeenth century and a cartoon of the 
same subject belonged to the Melzi family toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. Both are now destroyed. The “Rape of the Sabines,” by Gio- 
vanni da Bologna, was doubtless inspired by Leonardo’s cartoon. 

Rembrandt in England ? — An entry in George Vertue’s Diaries, dated 
1713, informs us that “Renbrant van Rhine was in England, liv’d at Hull 
in Yorkshire,” etc. This gives a special interest to two drawings, one of © 
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Rembrandt’s school (Berlin), the other by the master himself (Albertina, 
Vienna), in which De Groot has recognized a view of Old St. Paul’s and the 
surrounding region of London before the Great Fire (Fig. 8). A.M. Hivp, 


(1) VIEW OE LOoNDUX WITH OLD St, WA DRAWING 
OF THE SOHOUL OF REMBRANDT. TU ALGERIINA, VIENNA 











Figure 8.— Drawines or LONDON; REMBRANDT AND SCHOOL OF 
REMBRANDT. 


Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 334-340 accepts, against Bode, this identification, 
and adds a note by A. E. HENDERSON supporting his conclusion on account 
of the faithful reproduction of old London topography in the drawing. 
Studies of History and Art.— The tomb of Isabella, wife of Philip 
the Bold of France, was erected at Cosenza between 1271 and 1275. It is 
the work of a French artist. The portrait of Philip and that of Isabella 
make it especially important, for the former is the earliest authentic portrait 
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of a king of France on a royal tomb, and the latter is the earliest known 
portrait executed from a death mask. In frescoes of Giotto, and in many 
other Italian paintings, the two Saints Louis (the king and the bishop 
of Toulouse) are represented. Their popularity in Italy is due in great 
measure to the influence of the Angevine kings of Naples and their connec- 
tion with the Franciscan order. Botticelli’s costumes are probably, at least 
in part, derived from costumes actually worn in Florentine processions 
and festivals. The study of his costumes and the comparison of them with 
those represented by other painters and those worn at various times and 
places lead to interesting results. Many monuments of the Borgia family 
still exist in the former kingdom of Valencia, especially at Jativa, where 
the Borgia family settled in the thirteenth century, and at Gandia. Among 
these is a triptych by Jacomart Bac¢6d, which contains a portrait of Alfonso 
Borgia. The date of this painting is between 1447 and 1455. A painting 
by Pinturicchio, with a donor of the Borgia family, is at Valencia. At 
Gandia are several remarkable reliquaries given by members of the Borgia 
family. The altar-piece (retable) of the principal church at Gandia is a 
magnificent work of the sculptor Damian Forment, and the painter Paolo 
da San Leocadio. The contract was signed in 1501. Forment was a 
sculptor of renown whose fame is likely to increase. Paolo was a painter 
from the Emilia in Northern Italy. In style he stands between Lorenzo 
Costa and Francia. A pupil of Paolo painted a picture in Valencia, which 
is remarkable for containing the portraits of Caesar Borgia and his brother 
Juan, whom Caesar is supposed to have murdered. Many other interesting 
facts and much discussion of details are contained in the book of essays 
recently written by E. Bertaux. [E. BERTAUx, Etudes Whistoire et dart; 
Le tombeau dune reine de France en Calabrie, Les Saints Louis dans lart 
italien, Botticelli costumier, Les Borgia dans la royaume de Valence. Paris, 
1911, Hachette & Cie, 255 pp.; 16 pls.; 16 mo. 3 fr. 50. ] 


ITALY 


The Monza Treasure.—In fass. d’Arte, X, 1910, pp. 83-89, F. 
MataGuzzi VALERI describes the objects of the Renaissance which are 
to be found in the Monza treasure. The article also contains some correc- 
tions of Venturi’s description of the early mediaeval objects, and reproduc- 
tions of two monuments of first-rate importance for determining their 
primitive appearance, viz. the painting on the organ doors representing the 
restitution of the treasure by Giovanni Visconti, and the relief representing 
the Baptism of Christ, and the donation of Theodolinda. 

The date of the Palazzetto di Venezia. —JIn the first of a series of 
articles on, ‘Paul II and Art’ contributed to L’Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 241- 
258, G. ZippEL demonstrates by documentary evidence that the recently- 
destroyed wing of the Palazzo Venezia, known as the “ Palazzetto” or 
. “Giardino di S. Marco,” dates almost wholly from the time of Paul II. 
The loggia is, therefore, not to be regarded as an imitation of the upper 
story of the atrium of SS. Apostoli, as was recently maintained by Egger, 
but the reverse was the case. Zippel also identifies the famous reliquary, 
which was one of the most precious treasures of the collection amassed by the 
builder of the Palazzo during his cardinalate, with the reliquary of Montalto. 
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The Leaning Tower at Pisa.—In.Am. Archit. XCVIII, September 28, 
1910, pp. 101-109 (6 figs.), W. H. Goopyrar shows that the report of the 
Italian Commission recently appointed to examine the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa is based on inaccurate data. The tower has really moved 50 cm.; but 
this movement occurred before 1859, and there is, therefore, no immediate 
danger of a collapse. Jbid., November 23, 1910, pp. 169-175 (6 figs.), the 
same writer shows, by an elaborate series of measurements made in May, 
1910, that it was intentionally constructed as a leaning tower. 

Benozzo Gozzoli’s First Period. — In L’Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 423-442, 
G. Paccuioni discusses the artistic education and the earliest works of 
Benozzo. The most important part of the article deals with the artist’s 
share in the decoration of the Chapel of Nicholas V at the Vatican. The 
writer attributes to Benozzo a large part of the accessory figures in these 
frescoes, notably the woman holding a child in her arms in the Distribution 
of Alms in the S. Lorenzo series. ; 

Vittore or Antonio Pisano? —In Rass. d’Arte, X, 1910, pp. 131-141, 
L. Testr attacks Biadego’s theory of the identity of Pisanello with the 
Antonius Pisanus mentioned in a document of the archives of Verona. 
He finds no reason to suppose that Vasari was mistaken in calling the 
artist Vittore. and brings out discrepancies in the careers of Antonio and 
Pisanello which point against Biadego’s identification. The article also 
treats of the date of the Brenzoni monument, which Testi places between 
1424 and 1452, and the fresco in S. Anastasia which he says is at least as 
early as 1438-1440. More comment on this and other Pisanello questions 
may be found in an article by G. F. Hitz in Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 
361-362. 

Venus and Violante.— A paper by the late OLGA von GERSTFELDT, 
published in Mh. f. Kunstw. II, 1910, pp. 365-376, contains an interesting 
résumé of the attempts to explain the Sacred and Profane Love by Titian, 
in the Borghese Gallery. To this is added an attempt to show that the 
scene represents Venus conversing with Violante, Titian’s mistress accord- 
ing to a tradition as old as the seventeenth century, and the model, accord- 
ing to the author of the new theory, for a whole series of females in ‘Titian’s 
art from 1515 to 1525, as well as for the female portrait by Palma Vecchio 
in the Vituna Hofmuseum. The arms of the Aurelio family, which appear 
on the fountain in the picture, are explained as added in compliment to a 
purchaser. 

Francesco Sansovino’s Venetia. — The value of Francesco Sansovino’s 
description of the works of art in Venice, published in 1581, as a source for 
Italian art history is discussed in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, pp. 149-158, 
by D. Von Haven. He finds that Sansovino, careless as he is in his 
notices of sixteenth-century works, is fairly exact when speaking of the 
Quattrocento. This is because he is using Vasari for these portions of his 
work, and also (an important point) Marcantonio Michiel’s Notizia. This 
being the case, we may use Sansovino in reconstructing the lost parts of 
Michiel’s work. 

A New Title for Giorgione’s “Three Philosophers.”—The well- 
known picture in Vienna, representing three male figures in a landscape, 
has been called “ The Three Philosophers,” “ Astrologers,” “The Three Wise 
Men,” and recently by Wickhoff “‘ Aeneas, Evander and Pallas.” It receives 
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a new baptism at the hands of E. ScHAEFFER, who, in Mh. f. Kunstw., II, 
1910, pp. 340-345 cites a lost picture of Palma Vecchio’s representing 
“Marcus Aurelius studying between two philosophers,” together with 
other examples, to show that this was a subject common in Venetian art and 
literature of Giorgione’s time, and that the same title is to be bestowed on 
Giorgione’s picture. 

The Real Morto da Feltre.—It has been generally supposed that 
Vasari’s Morto da Feltre was to be identified with Pietro Luzzo. This 
personage, however, seems to have been confused at an early date with 
Lorenzo Luzzo of Feltre. The Giorgionesque qualities attributed to Pietro 
Luzzo as a painter are precisely those which appear in works of Lorenzo 
Luzzo, authentic to the point of being signed. The truth seems to be that 
Pietro Luzzo was a man of affairs, and the most famous of the name, to 
whom tradition added the distinction of artistic attainment which in reality 
belonged to a more modest member of the family, Lorenzo Luzzo, who is 
the real Morto da Feltre. (L. Venturi in L’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 362-376. ) 

Two Venetian Works at St. Petersburg.—In Burl. Mag. XVII, 
1910, pp. 261-268, C. Puiiipprs discusses two pictures in the Hermitage. 
The first is a Virgin and Child with two Donors, which he assigns to Vittore 
Carpaccio chiefly by reason of its resemblance in background and portrait- 
style to the Holy Family with Donors in the collection of Lord Berwick, 
which is signed by Carpaccio. The other picture is an excellent male 
portrait by Palma Vecchio. 

Girolamo Marchesi.— In Boll. Arte, [V, 1910, pp. 387-395, G. Frizzont 
traces the development of Girolamo Marchesi, making incidentally a num- 
ber of interesting attributions. Commencing as a follower of the Zaganelli, 
he soon developed a character different from his masters, as is seen in the 
Deposition from Rimini in the Brera, ascribed to him by Frizzoni. His 
eclectic tendencies are seen in another version of the same subject in the 
Budapest gallery, wherein the composition is taken from the so-cailed 
Montagna in the Pinacoteca Vaticana. His pictures in Bologna show the 
influence of Raphael and perhaps of Andrea del Sarto, and finally in the 
signed picture in Berlin, representing the bishop Pietramala imposing 
the Benedictine rule on S. Bernardo de’ Tolomei and his companions, he 
shows relations with Dosso Dossi. The same influence appears in the 
Madonna and Saints at Forli. | 

The Verrocchio in the Metropolitan Museum.—In Gaz. B.-A. IV, 
1910, pp. 271-274, J. Breck sustains, after Marcel Reymond and I. J. 
Mather, the attribution of the terra-cotta relief of the Madonna recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of New York, to Verrocchio. He 
dates it shortly before 1470. 

Ferrarese Miniatures.—In L’Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 353-361 P. D’An- 
cona publishes the results of an examination of the fifteenth century 
Ferrarese miniatures in the Urbinate codices of the Vatican library. He 
_ distinguishes at least ten artists, but attempts to identify only one, the 
illuminator of Urb. Lat. 419, 423, 424, 425, whom he thinks may be 
Federigo Veterano, librarian of Federigo d’Urbino. 

Notes on Italian Medals.—In Burl. Mag. XVIII, 1910, pp. 13-21, 
G. F. Hrxu discusses a number of problems connected with Italian medals. 
Three medals are attributed to Cellini by reason of resemblance either in 
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types or treatment of details to a large medallion portrait of Ercole II of 
Ferrara, which is described in Cellini’s autobiography. The letters AN or 
ANT found on two Venetian medals of the fifteenth century are assigned 
to Antonello della Moneta, an engraver discovered by certain documents re- 
cently published. A rare medal in the Rosenheim collection of Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio contains a representation of his equestrian monument, 
which may be of use in studies of Leonardo’s designs for this statue. 

Sixtine Rome. — The Rome of Sixtus V is described by F. A. A. ORBAAN 
in five chapters: Porta Furba, The Sixtine Chapel in Santa Maria Maggiore, 
The Vatican Library, Domenico Fontana, and The Destruction of the Septi- 
zonium. Each chapter contains more than is indicated by its title. The 
activity of Pope Sixtus V as a builder of aqueducts, churches, and other 
buildings, and as a destroyer of such ancient structures as interfered with 
his plans for the betterment of Rome, is brought before the reader with 
much detail of anecdote. Many things not directly connected with Sixtus 
or his times are also touched upon. The writer’s interest in and knowledge 
of the Rome of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are evident through- 
out. [Siatine Rome. By F. A. A. Orbaan. London, 1910, Constable & Co. 
Will, 290 pp.; 92 pls. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. | 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Argote de Molina and the Paintings of the Pardo.—In R. Arch. 
XVI, 1910, pp. 52-70, Roptor-DELONDRE publishes in Spanish and French, 
with notes, a description of the royal pleasure house of the Pardo, two 
leagues from Madrid, by Argote de Molina. It was written by Argote de 
Molina and published in Seville in 1582 as an appendix to a treatise on 
hunting. It contains a list of the pictures in the gallery of the royal 
pleasure house in the sixteenth century. Some of these have disappeared, 
and others are identified with paintings now in the Prado and elsewhere. 
Many of them are portraits. The notes discuss the painters and the identi- 
fication and the history of the paintings. 

Early Portuguese Painting.— The six panels by Nuno Goncalves, 
formerly in S. Vincente de Fora, have been cleaned, divested of repaint- 
ing, and placed in the National Museum at Lisbon. In Burl. Mag. XVII, 
1910, pp. 340-348, E. Presrace describes these paintings, and identifies the 
personages represented in them. He also gives an account of this fifteenth- 
century Portuguese painter, of whom no other work exists, and includes a 
notice of another work of the period, an Ecce Homo in the same museum. 


FRANCE 


“The Man with the Glass of Wine.’”—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 236-242 (5 figs.), S. Rernacu discusses the painting of “The Man with 
the Glass of Wine” which has been ascribed to a pupil of Van Eyck 
and to Fouquet. It was formerly in the Wilczek coJlection in Munich and 
is now in the Louvre. Comparison of this picture with the picture in 
the Liechtenstein collection dated 1456 (evidently by the same hand), with 
Fouquet’s works, and with paintings in Lisbon, leads to the conclusion that 
it is a work of Nuno Goncalves, who was made painter to Alfonso V in 
1450. 
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Monvaerni.— In R. Art Chret. 1910, pp. 327-332, A. DEMARTIAL dis- 
sents from Mitchell’s explanation of the signature Monvaerni (A.J.A. XIV, 
p. 5386) on the ground that the Jean Barton who was bishop of Nazareth 
never bore the title of Seigneur de Montbas, which was assumed for the first 
time by his younger brother. 

The Painted Portraits of Francis I. — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 283- 
303, L. Dimirer discusses the numerous painted portraits of Francis I, of 
France, which he reduces, with the aid of the drawings from which they are 
in great measure derived, to seven types. Two isolated miniatures belong 
to none of the seven types. This article is an essay in methodical icon- 


ography. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Ambrosius Benson as Portraitist.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXI, 
1910, pp. 189-148, M. J. FrrepLANDER gives a catalogue raisonné of the por- 
traits by Ambrosius Benson, together with an estimate of his style and its 
importance in the development of Flemish painting. He seems to have 
accomplished the final emancipation of the portr ait from the “ donor” type 
of picture, in the art of Bruges. 

The Inscription of the “ Adoration of the Lamb.” — In spite of the 
enormous amount of literature which has been inspired by the famous Van 
Eyck polyptych, the inscription has never been reproduced in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘I’. Rernacu publishes a heliotype of the inscription in Gaz. B.-A. 
IV, 1910, pp. 5-10, together with a critical edition, and an explanation of 
the date May 5 in the last verse, viz., that it refers to the day of the martyr- 
dom of St. John Baptist, who was the original patron of the church of St. 
Bavon and to whom the altar-piece was dedicated. 

A Portrait by Jan Mostaert.— The portrait by Mostaert, in the 
museum at Wiirzburg, is identified as that of Justine of Egmont, who 
married Jan van Wassenaer, Burggraf von Leyden in 1511, by the inscrip- 
tion on a drawing after the picture in the library at Arras, and the arms 
which appear in the painting. (Grete Rine, Rep. f. K. XXXII, 1910, 
pp. 418-423.) 


GERMANY 


A New Point in Diirer’s Italian Journey. — The route of Diirer in 
his journey to Italy has already been traced in part by his drawings. He 
went by the Brenner Pass, and we have his souvenirs of Innsbruck and 
Trient in sketches, with the place-names added. Klausen, midway on the 
pass, has also been identified. A drawing in the Louvre makes it certain 
that Arco in Southern Tyrol was another point in his route, for it corre- 
sponds exactly to the panorama of Arco and its mountain: (K. GERSTEN- 
BERG, Mh. f. Kunstw. III, 1910, pp 434-435.) 

How Diirer drew his Horses.—In Rep. f. K. XXXIII, 1910, pp. 310- 
317, H. Davip publishes a brief study of Diirer’s representations of horses, 
showing that in his earliest work we find a purely schematic application of | 
a geometric figure to animal forms. Later, as in the “Little Horse” of 
1505 (Fig. 9) we find him using the length of head as his unit in the deter- 
mination of the proportions, according to the rules laid down by Vitruvius 


-1506) is not complete. It 
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and by Durer himself in his book on human proportions, where, however, 
he is referring only to human figures. Later on, c. 1513, we find him using 
the more advanced notions of Luca Pacioli. 

Elsheimer’s Barly Period. —In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, pp. 170- 
204 appears an article by H. Wetzsacker on the life and work of Adam 
Elsheimer during his years as 
student and his Wanderzeit. 

The Wings of the St. 
Catherine Altar in Dresden. 
— The altar-piece of St. Cath- 
erine by Cranach in the Dres- 
den gallery (signed and dated 


contains the middle panel and 
one wing, the other being in 
the Speck-Sternburg collec- 
tion at Liitzschena. Copies of 
the altar by ‘“ Daniel Fritsch 
of Torgau” are in the Gothic 
House at Worlitz and the 
Tempelhof in Berlin. Worlitz 
also possesses copies of the 
outer pictures of the wings, 
the originals of which belong 
to Lady Wantage of Lockinge 
House (Berks.). Each panel 
contains two figures; the four 
saints being Genevieve, Apol- 
lonia, Ottilie, and Christine. 
(M. J. FRIEDLANDER, Z. 
ie N. eX OT, 1910, 
pp. 25-27.) 

The Hausbuchmeister.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. III, 1910, pp. 408-424, 
L. Barr publishes a series of observations on the chronology and localiza- 
tion of the work of the “ Hausbuchmeister,” with a chronological table 
of his euvre. 





Figure 9. — Direr’s ‘‘ Litrte Horse.”’ 


AUSTRIA 


A Series of Holbein Engravings.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. III, 1910, 
pp. 13-17, H. Korerer publishes the description of a series of engravings 
for a Hortulus Animal, which was represented before by only four prints in 
the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett. The series comprises fourteen prints, which 
he found in a Horae Mariae in the library of Chorherren-Stift St. Florian in 
Upper Austria. Jbid. pp. 217-233, the same writer discusses the style of the 
prints to show that they are to be regarded as true works of Holbein the 
Younger, and their date, which he sets in 1520-1521, between the autumn of 
the former year and the first months of the latter. The second article is 
accompanied by reproductions of the prints. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. — In Archaeo- 
logia, LXI, 1909, pp. 487-552, A. C. Fryer shows that the list of wooden 
monumental effigies in England and Wales published by Markham, ibid. 
XLVI, pp. 269 ff., is incomplete. There are ninety-three still preserved, and 
there are records of twenty-two more destroyed. They date from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. <A description of each effigy and a 
bibliography are appended. | 

A Fourteenth-Century Silver Bowl.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 46-49 (2 figs.), C. J. JAckson publishes a silver-gilt cup belonging 
to the church of Studley Royal, near Ripon. Chased around the middle 
of the bowl and on the cover is a continuous stem of conventional foliage 
in which are arranged the letters of the alphabet of the black letter type. 
It dates from the end of the fourteenth century. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Games and Implements of Sport in Bolivia. —In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, 
pp. 427-433 (12 figs.), E. NorpENsKIoLD compares Bolivian games and 
implements of sport, such as hockey-sticks, rackets, dice, counting boards, 
bean-shooters, etc., with those used by the natives of North America. 

Nature-Worship in Mexico. —In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 793-804, 
K. TH. Preuss writes of nature-worship as practised by the Cora, 
Huichol, and ancient Mexicans. The natural phenomena, fire, light, 
darkness, etc., in personification, or partial identification, are worshipped in 
their connection with growth and fertility, blessing or cursing men. 


P. Batiffol, 
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*,* Books, pamphlets, and other matter for the Bibliography should be addressed 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


J. Ailio, Ubersicht der steinzeitlichen 
Wohnplatzfunde in Finland. Hel- 
singfors, 1909, Akademische Bucbh. 
114 pp.; 68 figs. 4to. 

Orpheus et l’Evangile. 
Paris, 1910, Gabalda. 289 pp. 3 fr, 
—  M. Besnier, Histoire des fouilles 
de Vieux (Calvados). Nogent- 
le-Rotrou, 1910, Imp. Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 114 pp. 8vo. A. 
Blanchet, Inventaire des mosaiques 
de la Gaule publié sous les auspices 
de VAcadémie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. IL: Lugdunaise, 
Belgique et Germanie. Paris, 1910, 
EK. Leroux. 233 pp. 8vo.—— Sophus 
Bugge, Der Runenstein von ROk in 
Ostergotland, Schweden. Nach dem 
Tode des Verfassers herausgegeben 
von M. Olsen, unter Mitwirkung und 
mit Beitrigen von Axel Olrik und 
Erik Brate. Stockholm, 1910, Ivar 
Haeggstréms Boktryckeri. vii, 314 
pp.; 4pls. 8vo. ——H. Bulle, Der 
schone Mensch im Altertum. Eine 
Geschichte des Kérperideals bei 
Agyptern, Orientalen und Griechen. 
@eaui. Pt. 1. Munich, 1910, G. 
Piro. v pp.; 30 cols.;.16:pls. 
Catalogue des objects antiques et du 
moyen age provenant des collections 
du Dr. B. et de M. C. Paris, 1910. 
36 pp.; 26 pls. 4to. Catalogus 
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Dissertationum Philologicarum 
Classicarum. Editio II. Leipzig, 
1910, G. Fock. Archaeology, Nos. 
25725 to 27273; numismatics, Nos. 
27274 to 27395. 652 pp. 80. M. 
7.20. L. Courcelle-Seneuil, 
Les dieux gaulois d’aprés les monu- 
Paris, 1910, Leroux. 
430 pp.; 11 pls.; 112 figs. 8vo. 
5 fr. —— F. Cumont, Die orientali- 
schen Religionen im rémischen Hei- 
dentum. Vorlesungen am Collége 
der France gehalten. Autorisierte 
deutsche Ausgabe von Georg Geh- 
rich. Leipzig u. Berlin, 1910, B. G. 
Teubner. xxiv,343pp. 8vo. M.5. 





E. Daniels, Das antike Kriegswesen. 


Leipzig, 1910, G6schen. 146 pp. 8vo. 
—— J. Déchelette, Manuel d’arché- 
ologie préhistorique, celtique et 
gallo-romaine. II: Archéologie cel- 
tique ou protohistorique. Pt. 1: 
Age du bronze. 6512 pp.; 6 pls.; 
212 figs. Paris, 1910, A. Picard et 
Fils. “80. 15 fr. Appendices 190 
pp. 5fr.—— Denkmaler der Malerei 
des Altertums. Hrsg. von Herr- 
mann. I. Serie. 9. Lfg. Munich, 
1910, F. Bruckmann. ”M. 20. —— 
A. Dietrich, Eine Mithrasliturgie. 
2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1910, Teubner. 
248 pp. 8vo. 
civilisations préhelléniques dans le 
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bassin de la Mer Egée. Etudes de 
protohistorie orientale. Paris, 1910, 
Geuthner. 314 pp.; 2 pls.; 207 figs. 
4to. 12 fr. 

P. Ehrenreich, Die allgemeine My- 
thologie und ihre ethnologischen 
Grundlagen. Leipzig, 1910, J. C. 
Hinrichs. vii,288 pp. 8vo. M. 10. 
—R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt. Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen zur Urge- 
schichte des antiken Weltbildes. 
Munich, 1910, C. H. Becksche’ Ver- 
lagsbuchh. Vol. IL: Xxxti, 318° pp.; 
41 figs. Vol.11: pp. 321-811; 39 
figs. M. 40. BELTS Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, sta- 
tues et bustes de la Gaule romaine. 
Vol. III. Paris, 1910, Imprimerie 
nationale. 4to. P. Eudel, Fal- 
scher-Kiinste. Nach der autorisier- 
ten Bearbeitung von Bruno Bucher. 
Neu herausgegeben und erganzt von 
Arthur Roessler. Leipzig, 1909, F. 
W. Grunow. x, 215 pp.; pl. 8vo. 
M. 6. 





Fiihrer durch 5 k. k. Staatsmuseum 


in Aquileia. Vienna, 1910, Hoider. 
97 pp. 8vo. 

M. F. Geyr von Schweppenburg und 
Prof. Dr. Peter Goessler,- Htigel- 
graber im Illerthal bei Tannheim. 
Esslingen a. N., 1910. 75 pp.; 138 
pls. 4to. 

H. Hahne, Das vorgeschichtliche Eu- 
Biele- 


ropa. Kulturen u. Volker. 
feld-Leipzig, 1910, Velhagen u. 
Klasing. 130 pp. 8vo. M. 





Heiden, Die Textilkunst des Alter- 
tums bis zur Neuzeit. Berlin, 1909, 
Zentral-Verlag. 480 cols. Ato. 
G. F. Hill, One Hundred Master- 
pieces of Sculpture from the Sixth 
Century B.c. to the Time of Michel- 
angelo. London, 1909, Methuen & 
Co... 212 pp. 101 pls. -10s26d: 
D. G. Hogarth, Accidents of an 
* Antiquary’s Life. London, 1910, 
Macmillan. x, 176 pp.; 40 figs. 
7s. 6d. 

E Kagarow, Modern Theories on the 
Origin of Religion and Myths. 
Odessa, 1908. 22 pp. -8vo. [Rus- 
sian. | H. Kiepert, Formae orbis 
antiqui. 36 maps with critical text. 
Revised and ed. by R. Kiepert. V: 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Arme- 
nia. Berlin, 1910, D. Reimer. M.3. 
R. Kiepert, Karte von Klein- 
asien in 24 Blatt. 1 : 400,000. 
Blatt DIV: Adana. 2. Aufl. 63x 
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48.5 cm. Beriin, 1910, D. Reimer. 
M. 6. 


Leblond, L’Oppidum Bratuspantium 


des Bellovaques. Beauvais, 1909. 
50 pp. 8vo. N. Lockyer, Sur- 
veying for Archaeologists. London, 
1909, Macmillan. 132 pp. 4s. 





Mélanges offerts 4 M. Emile Chatelain 


. . par ses éléves et ses amis. 
Paris, 1910, H. Champion. [Includ- 
ing: pp. 115-117, G. Zereteli, Zwei 
unedierte eriechische Schultafeln ; 
pp. 281-284, B. Haussoullier, Lettre 
de Ptolémée 4 Diodora; pp. 288- 
292, G. Vitelli, Un papiro nel Museo 
greco-romano di Alessandria; pp. 
367-382, V. Mortet, La mesure de 
la figure humaine et le canon des 
proportions d’aprés les dessins de 
Villard de Honnecourt, d’Albrecht 
Durer et de Leonard de Vinci; pp. 
545-556, A. Audollent, Bandeau de 
plomb avec inscription trouvé 4 
Haidra, Tunisie. ] Miscellanea 
di studi in onore di Attilio Hortis. 
Triest, 1910, G. Caprin. 2 vols. 
1050 pp. 4to. [Including: pp. 203-— 
220, G. Vassilich, Tarsatica; pp. 
531-543, D. Vaglieri, Le corpora- 
zioni professionali di un grande 
porto commerciale dell’ antichita; 
pp. 568-579, A. Tamaro, La casstta 
d’ avorio bizantina di Capodistria; 
pp. 1039-1050, P. Sticotti, Timavo. } 
J. de Morgan, Les premiéres 
civilisations. Etudes sur la préhis- 
toire et Vhistoire jusqu’a la fin de 
VYempire Macédonien. Paris, 1910, 
Leroux. 600 pp.; 77 maps; 50 figs. 
8vo. 15 fr.——A. Mosso, La prei- 
storia. I: Escursioni nel Medi- 
terraneo e gli scavi di Creta. 290 
pp.; 2 pls.; 187 figs. II: Le ori- 
gini della civilté mediterranea. xii, 
348 pp.; pl.; 187 figs. Milan, 1907- 
10, Treves. 8vo. 





Studien zur 
Geschichte der Religion. Heft. 3. 
Berlin, 1910, Weidmann. Pp. 261- 
460. M. 5.——F. Noack, Die Bau- 
kunst des Altertums. Berlin, 1910, 
Fisher & Franke. viii, 144 pp.; 192 
pls. M. 10. 


F. G. de Pachtére, Musée de Guelma. 


Paris, 1909, Leroux. 61 pp.; 10 pls. 
4to.— A. Philippson, Topogra- 
phische Karte des westlichen Klein- 
asien. Lfg. 1. 1 : 300,000. 59x 
70 cm. Gotha, 1910, J. Perthes. 
M. 5, Publications of the Prince- 
ton University Archaeological Ex- 
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peditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and|M. C. P. Schmidt, 
1909. Division 2: Ancient Archi- Beitrage. 
tecture in Syria, by H. C. Butler. Studien. Leipzig, 1909, Diirr. 94 
sect. B; Pt. 4. Pp. 149-210; figs.|. pp. 8vo. M. 1.60.——K. Schu- 
~ 168-217. Division 3: Greek and macher, Verzeichnis der Abgiisse 
Latin Inscriptions in Syria, by W. und wichtigeren Photographien mit 


Altphilologische 
Heft 3: Musikalische 





meerteneice. mect. B; Pt: 4. Pp. Germanen-Darstellungen. 2. verm. 
119-138. Peyuen. wile. i. iJ: Aufl. Mainz, 1910, “L. Wilckens. 
Brill. 84 pp.; 50 figs. 8v0. M. 1.20. 


A. J. Reinach, Itanos et ‘‘l’ Inventio 
scuti.” Paris, 1910, Leroux. 113 
pp. 8vo. 3 fr. 


Sertum philologicum Carolo Fer- 
dinando Johansson oblatum. Gdéte- 
borg, 1910. 





EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


F. W. von Bissing, Denkmiler igyp-| der Frankfurter Expedition am 





tischer Sculptur. Lfg.11. Munich, Karm Abu Mina 1905-1907. Bd. I. 
1910, F. Bruckmann. 12 pp.; 14 Leipzig, 1910. x, 143 pp.; 102 pls. 
figs.; 12 pls. Folio. M. 20. 4to. M. 150.— Zur Ikonographie 
-L. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal der Menas-Ampullen mit besonderer 
des Kénigs Sahu-re. I: Der Bau.|  Beriicksichtigung der Funde in der 





Leipzig, 1910, Jeoceerinrichss Vv, Menasstadt. Cairo, 1910, Diemer, 
162 pp.; 16 pls.; 197 figs. Folio. M. Finck & Baylinder. 185 pp.; pl.; 
54. ay is Breasted, Geschichte} 100 figs. 8vo. 


Agyptens, Vom Verfasser neubear-|G. Legrain, see Catalogue général. 
beitete Ausgabe. Deutsch von I. Lieblein, Recherches sur 
Herm. Ranke. Berlin, 1910, K. Cur-| Vhistoire et la civilisation de Van- . 
tius. xvi, 478 pp.; 186 figs.; 12 cienne Egypte. Fasc. I. Leipzig, 
maps. 8vo. M. 18. 1910, J. C. Hinrichssche Buchhandl. 
Catalogue général des antiquités égyp-| 192 pp. 8vo. M. 6. 
tiennes du Musée du Caire. Leip-|G. Maspero, Ruines 





et paysages 








zig, 1909, K. W. Hiersemann. Vol. d’Egypte. Paris, 1910. Guilmoto. 
46: Ahmed Bey Kamal, Tables d’of- vii, 326 pp. 8vo. W. M. Miller, 
frandes. I. Le Caire, 1909. iv,; Egyptological Researches. II: Re- 
213 pp. Vol. 48: KE. Vernier, Bi-| sults of a Journey in 1906. Wash- 
joux et orfévreries. Fasc. 2. Pp. ington, 1910, Carnegie Institution. 
65-200; 20 pls. M. 32. Vol. 49: 188 pp.; 47 pls.; 68 figs. 4to. 


G. Legrain, Statues et statuettes de| E. Naville, Les tétes de pierre dépo- 


rois et de particuliers. Tome 2. 60 
Dp... oo gs. M-41.60. Vol. 50: 
G. Daressy, Cercueils des cachettes 
royales. iv, 247 pp.; 63 pls. M. 68. 
Colin Campbell, Two Theban 
Princes, Kha-em-Uast and Amen- 
her Khepeshf, sons of Rameses III, 
Menna, a Land-steward, and their 
tombs. Edinburgh and London, 
1910, Oliver and Boyd. xi, 106 pp. ; 
16 fies. ; ; lO pp. hieroglyphics. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

G. Daressy, see Catalogue général. 

A. Gayet, Trois étapes d’art en Egypte, 
L’empire pharaonique; l’école d’ Al- 
exandrie; le Khalifat arabe. Paris, 
1909, Plon-Nourrit & Cie. xvi, 330 
pp. 8vo. 





C. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt und 


das Nationalheiligtum der altchrist- 
lichen Agypter in der westalexan- 
drinischen Wiiste. Ausgrabungen 





sées dans les tombeaux égyptiens. 
Mémoire publié 4 V’occasion du Ju- 
bilé de ?Université 1559-1909. Ge- 
neva, 1909, Georg et Cie. 11 pp.;° 
fig. 8vo.— The XI** Dynasty Tem- 
ple at Deirel-Bahari. Pt. Il. With 
Architectural Description by Somers 
Clarke. London, 1910. 29 pp.; 24 
pls. 4to.— The Old Egyptian Faith. 
Translated by Colin Campbeli. Lon- 
don, 1910, Williams and Norgate. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A. et D. Pasquet, L’art égyptien. I: 


Les monuments; 40 pp. IIL: La 
sculpture et la peinture; 
Melun, 1910, Imp. admin. 
M. Flinders Petrie, The Arts and 





Crafts of Ancient Egypt. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1209, Foulis. 
xv, 157 pp.; 140 figs. 8vo. G. 





Plaumann, Ptolemais in Oberigyp- 
ten. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
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Leip- 
xi, 


des Hellenismus in Agypten. 
zig, 1910. Quelle u., Meyer. 
137 pp. 8vo. 

J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara 
(1907-1908). Cairo, 1909, Imprime- 
rie de l’Institut francais d’archéolo- 
gie orientale. vi, 115 pp.; 57 pls. 
4to. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philo- 
logie et 4 Varchéologie égyptiennes 
et assyriennes. Paris, 1910, Cham- 
pion. 112 pp.; pl. —— Z. Le Rouzic, 
Les monuments mégalithiques de 
Carnac et de Locmariaquer. lLeur 
destination, leur 4ge. Vannes, 1910, 
Impr. ouvriére Vannetaise. 48 pp. 





1 fr.—R. de Rustajjaeli, The 
Light of Egypt from recently dis- 
covered Predynastic and Early 
Christian Records. London, 1909, 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. x, 169 
pp. 51 pls. 8vo. 

E. Schmidt, Die Einftihrung des Sera- 
pis in Alexandria. Heidelberg, 1909, 
Diss. 84 pp. 8vo. 

E. Vernier, see Catalogue général. 

A. E. P. Weigall, A Guide to the 
Antiquities of Upper Egypt from 
Abydos to the Sudan _ Frontier. 
London and New York, 1910, Mac- 
millan. 594 pp.; 69 plans. 12mo. 
$ 2.50. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


W. Andrae, Der Anu-Adad-Tempel in 
Assur. Die altere Anlage. Dres- 
den, 1909, Diss. der Technischen 
Hochschule. 54 pp.; 3 pl.; 11 figs. 
8vo. Assyriologische und ar- 
chaologische Studien Hermann V. 
Hilprecht gewidmet von seinen Kol- 





legen, Freunden und _ Verehren. 
Leipzig, 1909; J. C; Hinrichs: -xiy, 
457 pp.; 85 pls.; 76 figs. 8vo. M.20. 


H. Blaufuss, Gotter, Bilder und Sym- 
bole nach den Traktaten tber 
fremden Dienst (Aboda yara), in 
Mischna, Tosefta, Jerusalemer und 
babylonischem Talmud. Ntirnberg, 
1910, Programm des Neuen Gymna- 
siums.- 51 pp. 8vo. ——H.C. But- 
ler, see Publications of the Prince- 
ton University Archaeological Ex- 
pedition to Syria. 

G. Cros, Nouvelles fouilles de Tello, 
publiées avec le concours de L. Heu- 
zey et F. Thureau-Dangin. Pt. I: 
104 pp.; pl. Paris, 1910, E. Leroux. 
4to. 

F. Delitzsch, Handel und Wandel 
in Altbabylonien. Stuttgart, 1910, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 60 pp.; 
30 figs. 8vo. M. 2. 

J. Garstang, The Land of the Hittites. 
An account of recent explorations 
and discoveries in Asia Minor, with 
description of the Hittite monu- 
ments. London, 1910. Constable. 
xxiv, 415 pp.; 88figs. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

H. W. Hugg, Survey of Recent Pub- 

_ lications on Assyriology. London, 
1910, Schulze. 48 pp. 1 fr. 25. 


Jaussen et Savignac, Mission arché- | 


ologique en Arabie (Mars-Mai, 1907). 
De Jérusalem au Hedjaz-Médain 
Saleh. Paris, 1910, E. Leroux. 8vo. 
30 fr. 





L. W. King, A History of Sumer and 
Akkad. An Account of the Early 
Races of Babylonia from Prehis- 
toric Times to the Foundation of 
the Babylonian Monarchy. London, 
1910, Chatto. 404 pp. 8vo. 22 fr. 
50.—— H. Kohl, Kasr. Firaun in 


Petra. Leipzig, 1910, J. C. Hin- 
richs. 43 pp.; 12 pls.; 39 figs. 4to. 
16. 


C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien. 
Einst und Jetzt. Reisen und For- 
schungen. I. Vom Kaukasus zum 


Tigris und nach Tigranokerta. Ber- 
lin, 1910, B. Behr. xii, 543 pp.; 
map; plan; 117 figs. 8vo. M. 12. 


— Die historische Semiramis und 
ihre Zeit. Ttibingen, 1910, J.C. B. 
Mohr. 76 pp.; 50 figs. 8vo. M. 2. 

A. Merlin, Notes et Documents. IV. 
Le sanctuaire de Baal et de Tanit 
pres de Siagu. Paris, 1910, E. Le- 
roux. 58 ppi; 9 pls.= 7 figameetoe: 

E. W. Rice, Orientalisms in Bible 
Lands, Giving Light from Customs, 
Habits, Manners, Imagery, Thought, 
and Life in the East for Bible Stu- 
dents. Philadelphia, 1910, Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union. 300 pp. 

F. Sarre und E. Herzfeld, Iranische 
Felsreliefs. Aufnahmen und Un- 
tersuchungen von Denkmalern aus 
alt- und mittel-persischer Zeit. Ber- 
lin, 1910, E. Wasmuth. Text: 70 
pp.; 115 figs. Plates: 51 pls. Fo- 
lio. M.175.—— M.-B.Schwalm, La 
vie privée du peuple juif a l’epoque 
de Jésus-Christ. Paris, 1910, Ga- 
balda. 

W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia. Washington, 1910, 
Carnegie Institution. xxix, 428 pp.; 
1315 figs. 4to. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either. ) 


Die Anthropologie und die Klassiker. 
6 Vorlesungen von A. J. Evans, A. 
Lang, G. Murray, F. B. Jevons, 
J. L. Myres, W. W. Fowler. Hrg. 
von R. R. Marett, Ubersetzt von 
J. Hoops. Heidelberg, 1910, Win- 
ter. 226 pp. 8vo. M. 5. Aus 
dem Berliner Museum; Reinhard 
Kekule von Stradonitz zum 16. III. 
1909 dargebracht von Freunden und 
Schiilern. Berlin, 1910, G. Reimer. 
12 pls. with 4 pp. text. M. 10.— 
Ausftihrliches Lexikon der griechi- 
schen und roémischen Mythologie. 
Lfg.61: Sandas-Satyros. Cols. 321- 
480; 31 figs. “ Leipzig, 1910, B. G. 
Teubner. Lfg. 62: Satyros-Seis- 
mos. Cols. 481-640; 69 figs. Leip- 
zig, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 

E. Babelon, Traité des monnaies 
grecques et romaines. Partie 2: 
Description historique ; tome 2 com- 
prenant les monnaies de l’empire 
des Perses Achéménides, de Orient 
sémetique et de ?PAsie Mineure aux 
Ve et 1V@ siécles avant J.C. 1559 
pp. Partie 3: Album des planches. 
Pls. 86-185. Paris, 1910, E. Leroux. 
F. Behn, Rodmische Keramik 
mit Einschluss der hellenistischen 
Vorstufen. (Kataloge des Rémisch- 
Germanischen Zentral-Museums. 
If.) Mainz, 1910, .° Wilckens. 
M. 2.50. —— G. Beloch, Saggi di sto- 
ria antica e di archeologia. Rome, 
1910, Loescher. viii, 370 pp. 8vo. 
Carl Robert zum 8 Marz 1g1o. Geneth- 
liakon. Uberreicht von der Graeca 
Halensis. Berlin, 1910, Weidmann- 
sche Buchh. 246 pp.; 2 pl. M. 6. 
Catalogo del museo di scultura 
antica, fondazione Barracco. Rome, 
1910, ForganieC. 5l1pp.; pl. 8vo. 
— Codices graeci et latini photo- 
graphice depicti. Suppl. VIII: 
Miniaturen der lateinischen Galenos- 
Handschrift der Kgl. 6ffentl. Biblio- 
thek in Dresden Db 92-938 in photo- 
typischer Reproduktion. Einleitung 
u. Beschreibung von E. C. van Leer- 
sum und W. Martin. Leiden, 1910, 
A. W. Sijthoff 37 pp.; 21 pls. 
M. 92. D. Comparetti, Lami- 
nette orfiche. Florence, 1910. 4to. 




















— Congrés international d’arché- 
ologie classique. 2° session. Le 
Caire 1909. Comptes Rendus. Paris, 
1909, E. Leroux. 8vo. 10 fr. 
S. Cybulski, Tabulae quibus antiqui- 
tates Graecae et Romanae illustran- 
tur. Pl. IV, with text, Greek and 
Roman ships. 2. Ed. by E. Kohl- 
hauer. Leipzig, 1909, Koehler. 23 
PD. SV0O-2 MS 5: 

Denkmaler der griechischen und r0- 
mischen Sculptur. Lfg.124. Munich, 
1910, F. Bruckmann. M. 20. 
Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques 
et romaines. Fasc. 44: Sibyllae- 
Stamnos. Pp. 1297-1456. 172 figs. 
Paris, 1910, Hachette. 4to. 5 fr. 

R. Dietrich, Beitrage zu Arte- 
midorus Daldianus. Rudolstadt, 
1910, Programm. 13 pp. 8vo. 

S. Ehrenfeld, Farbenbezeichnungen 
in der Naturgeschichte des Plinius. 
Prag, (1909.9 77 eppe = Svo.; Cix- 
tracted from Jahresberichten des 
K. K. deutschen Staats-Gymnasiums 
in Prag, 1907, 1908, and 1909.) 

E. Faure, Histoire de l’art: V’art an-~* 
tique. Paris, 1909, Floury. 135 
pp.; 150 figs. 8vo. J. Flaxman, 
Zeichnungen zu Sagen des klass- 
ischen Altertums. Hrsg. E. Beutler. 
Leipzig, 1910, Insel. Verlag. 9 pp.; 
143 pls. 8vo. M.§5. Florilegium 
ou Recueil de travaux d’érudition 
dédiés & M. le Marquis Melchior 
de Vogiié, & Voccasion du quatre- 
vingtiéme anniversaire de sa nais- 
sance, 18 oct. 1909. Paris, 1909, 
Imprimerie Nationale. xxviii, 628 
pp.; 16 pls.; 49 figs. [Containing : 
E. Babelon, La chasse au lion sur 
des gemmes mycéniennes; A. Blan- 
chet, La jambe humaine de Sinope; 
R. Briinnow, Die Kastelle des ara- 
bischen Limes; R. Cagnat, Inscrip- 
tions africaines; M. Collignon, La 
dame au fuseau, stele archaique de 
Thasos; A. Héron de Villefosse, 
Tablette magique de Beyrouth, con- 
servée au Musée du Louvre; E. Pot- 
tier, Vases grecs trouvés en Perse; 
A. de Ridder, L’ivoire en Créte et 4 
Chypre. | 

A. Gercke und E. Norden, Einlei- 
tung in die Sprachwissenschaft. 
I: Methodik; Sprache; Metrik ; 
Griechische und rémische Litera- 
tur. Leipzig u. Berlin, 1910, B. G. 
Teubner. xi, 588 pp. 8vo. M. 

















A. P. Laurie, 
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13. II: Griechisches u. rémisches 
Privatleben. Griechische Kunst. 
Griechische und rémische Religion. 
Geschichte der Philosophie. Exakte 
Wissenschaften u. Medizin. Leip- 
zig u. Berlin, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 
432 pp. 8vo. M.9. Griechische 
und rdmische Portrats. Lfg. 81 
und 82. Munich, 1910, F. Bruck- 
mann. M.20 each. T. Gulovics, 
The Coin Collection of the Gymna- 
sium at Ungvar. Ungvar, 1909, 
Programm. 54 pp. 8vo. [Hun- 
garian. | 

Historische Aufsatze, zum sechzig- 
sten Geburtstag Karl Zeumer’s als 
Festgabe dargebracht von Freun- 
den und Schiilern. Weimar, 1910, 
H.. Bohlau-§ ~ yip 660° ‘pp evo; 
fIncluding: pp. 81-84 (3 figs.), 
R. Weil, Paestum-Minteona. ] 











O. Héfer, Mythologisch-Epigraph- | 


isches. Dresden, 1910, Programm. 
37 pp. 4to. 

Inama, Il teatro antico greco e 
romano. Milan,1910, Hoepli. xxiv, 
248 pp. 8vo. 2 fr. 50. 

E. Jurakovski, Ancient Sculpture. 
Moscow, 1910, Society for the Prop- 
agation of Useful Books. 168 pp. 
8vo. [Russian. ] 

R. Katz, Werke klassischer Kunst. 
Zum Studium der bildenden Kiinste 
der Griechen u. Romer. Bd. III. 
Stuttgart, 1910, Ebner. Text: 16 
pp.; 16’pls.. Pilates: 72:pis-) MM: 25; 
; Greek and Roman 
Methods of Painting. Some Com- 
ments on the Statements made by 
Pliny and Vitruvius about Wall and 
Panel Painting. Cambridge, 1910, 
University Press. vi, 124 pp.; 4 
pls. 8vo. 

M. Meurer, Vergleichende Formen- 
lehre des Ornaments und der Pflanze 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
architektonischen Kunstformen. 
Dresden, 1909, Kithtmann. xii, 596 
pp.; 2000 figs. 4to. M. 60.— Wand- 
tafeln zur vergleichenden Formen- 
lehre des Ornaments und der Pflanze. 
Berlin, 1909, A. Frisch. 250 maps 
100°< 75 em* | E7600. 


Nel III. Centenario della Biblioteca 


Ambrosiana. MDCIX. Miscella- 
nea Ceriani. Raccolta di scritti 
originali per onorare la memoria 
di Mr. Antonio Maria Ceriani. 
Milan, 1909, Hoepli. xvi, 810 pp.; 
70 figs. [Containing: A. De Marchi, 


M. Vetter, Der Sockel. 








Vesti, armi, riti e costumi nel codice 
omerico illustrato dell’ Ambrosiana ; 
A. Mufioz, Miniature bizantine nella 
Biblioteca Queriniana di Brescia; 
R. Sabbadini, Ciriaco d’ Ancona e 
la sua descrizione autografa del Pe- 
loponneso trasmessa da Leonardo 
Botta; A. Sogliano, Di una saluta- 
zione imperatoria in una epigrafe 
graffita pompeiana; C. Huelsen, Il 
Circo di Nerone al Vaticano. ] 


Per le antichita e belle arti. Legge 
20 giugno 1909, n. 364. Rome, 1909, 
Tip. operaia rom. cooperat. 15 pp. 


Ato. W. K. Prentice, Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions in Syria. See 
Publications of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Archaeological Expedition 
to Syria. 





K. Reichhold, Schule und Museum. 


Munich, 1910, Programm des Kel. , 
Realgymnasiums. 24 pp.; 36 pls. 
8vo. Die Religion in Geschichte 
u. Gegenwart. JUandworterbuch in 
gemeinverstindlicher Darstellung 
... hrsg. Fr. M. Schiele u. L. Zschar- 
nack. Lfg. 41/42. Ttibingen, 1910, 
J. C. B. Mohr. Cols. 1666-1688, 
Griechenland, Religion. Cols. 1693- 
1711, Griechisch-rémische religidse 
Kunst. 





S. Téth, The Coin Collection of the 


Gymnasium. Kecskemét, 1909, Pro- 
gramm. 80pp. 8vo. [ Hungarian. ] 
Seine Form 
und Entwicklung in der griechischen 
und hellenistisch-r6mischen Archi- 
tectur und Dekoration von den dlte- 
sten Zeiten bis zur Verschitittung 
Pompejis. Strassburg, 1910, J. H. E. 
Heitz. 88 pp.; 8pls. 8vo. M. 5. 


W. Weisbach, Impressionismus. Ein 


Problem der Malerei in der Antike 
und Neuzeit. 1: xv, 259 pp.; 13 
pls.; 94 figs. Berlin, 1910, G. Grote. 
M. 15. —— U. v. Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff und B. Niese, Staat und 
Gesellschaft der Griechen und Ré6- 
mer. Leipzig, 1910, B. Gy Teubner. 
280 pp. 8vo. M.8.——P. Wolters, 
Adolf Furtwiangler. Gedachtnis- 
rede. Munich, 1910, Franz in Komm., 
40 pp. 4to. M. 1.50. 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 


ing to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 
ever found. ) 





GREEK: GENERAL] 


L GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 


NEOUS 
K. Baedeker, Gréce, ed. francaise. 
Leipzig, 1910, Baedeker. cii, 468 
pp.; 17 maps; 32 plans. 8vo. —— 


James Baikie, The Sea Kings of 





Crete. London, 1910, Adam and 
Charles Black. 274 pp.; 32 pls.; 
map; plan. 8vo. $2.00. bd; 


Bassi et E. Martini, Disegno storico 
della vita e cultura greca. Milan, 
1910, Hoepli, xvi;791 pp.; 18 pls.; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1910 





16 figs. 7.50 fr. —— W. Buseskul, 
History of the Athenian Democracy. 
St. Petersburg, 1909. 468pp. 8vo. 
[ Russian. ] 

M. Collignon, see Parthénon. —— D. 
Comparetti, see Papiri Greco-Egizii. 
Exploration archéologique de Délos, 
faite par l’Ecole francaise (’ Athénes 
sous les auspices du Ministére de 
Vinstruction publique et aux frais 
de M. le duc de Loubat, et publiée 
sous la direction de Th. Homolle et 
M. Holleaux. Fasc. 1: Carte de 
Vile de Délos au 7,455° avec un com- 
mentaire explicatif par André Bellot. 
20 fr. Fasc. 2: La salle hypostyle 
par G. Leroux avec la collaboration 
de H. Convert et A. Gabriel. Paris, 
1909, Fontemoing. 4to. 30 fr. 

A. Fick, Die Entstehung der Odyssee 
und die Versabzahlung in den griech- 
ischen Epen. Gottingen, 1910, 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 241 
pp. 8 fr. 70. ——G. Fougéres, Sé- 
linonte. La ville, V’acropole et les 
temples. Relevés et restaurations 
par Jean Hulot, architecte; texte 
par G. F. Paris, 1910, Massin. 317 
pp. 120 fr. Fouilles de Delphes. 
Paris, 1910, Fontemoing et Cie. 
Tome III: Epigraphie. Fasc. 2 par 
Poeun. 10 pp, 2.8 pls. 15 fr. 50. 
Tome IV: Monuments figurés. 





A. Lang, The World of Homer. 


St. Petersburg, 1909. 
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C. H. and H. B. Hawes, Crete, the 


Forerunner of Greece. London and 
New York, 1909, Harper Bros. xiv, 
158 pp. 16mo. $0.75 net. —— F.O. 
Hey, Die Wurzeln der griechischen 
Religion in besonderem Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Traumglauben. Neu- 
stadt-a.-D., 1910, Programm. 59 pp. 

8vo. F. Hiller v. Gartringen, 
see Inscriptiones Graecae. Eis 

Hitzig u. H. Bliimner, Pausaniae 
Graeciae descriptio. Pt.6: Buch X, 
Phocica. Leipzig, 1910, O. R. Reis- 
land. Pp. 525-1036; 2 pls. M. 22. 








E. Kagarow, Ancient Greek Music. 


Woronesch, 1908. 75 pp.  8vo. 
[ Russian. ] — Recent Investigations 
in the Field of Creto-Mycenaean 
Culture. St. Petersburg, 1910. 12 
pp. 8vo. [Russian. ] G. Ka- 
rolyi, The Stage of Aeschylus, 
Nagyszombat, 1909, eet 
56 pp. 8vo. [ Hungarian. ] 
Kiepert, Graeciae antiquae ae 
in usum scholarum descripta. 1: 
500,000. Ed. XI emendata. 9 sheets 
51x 63.5 cm. Berlin, 1910, D. Rei- 
mer. M. 12. 








Lon- 
don, 1910, Longmans, Green & Co. 
xvii, 306 pp. 8vo.——V. V. Laty- 
Sew, Hév7exa. [The history, archae- 
ology, geography, and epigraphy 
of Scythia, the Caucasus, and the 
Greek colonies on the Black Sea.] 
xili, 480 pp. ; 
4 pls. 8vo.  [Russian. ] 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folk-lore 
and Ancient Greek Religion. A 
Study in Survivals. Cambridge, 
1910, University Press. xii, 620 pp. 
8vo. 12s P. E. Legrand, Daos. 
Tableau de la comédie grecque pen- 
dant la période dite nouvelle. Paris, 
1910, Fontemoing. 679 pp. 8vo. 
15'fr; 








W. Malzan, De scholiis Euripideis 
quae ad res scaenicas et ad histrio- 
nes spectant. Giessen, 1908, Diss. 

, 06 pp. 8vo. E. von Mercklin, 
Der Rennwagen in Griechenland. 
Leipzig, 1909, Diss. 67 pp.; 4 pls. 


Sculpture. Fasc. 1 par Th. Homolle. 
8 pp.; 6pls.; 34 figs. 20 fr. 

E. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports 
and Festivals. London, 1910, Mac- 
millan & Co. xxvii, 533 pp. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. —— A. Gruhn, Der Schau- 











piatz der Ilias und Odyssee. Heft} 8vo. D. Milder, Die Ilias und 
5: Die Ebene von Troja. Berlin, ihre Quellen. Berlin, 1910, Weid- 
1910. Privately printed. 112 pp. mann. x, 372)pp., SVOugmieele: 


8vo. — Der Schauplatz der Ilias und | J. Nicole, Textes grecs inédits de 


Odyssee. Friedrichshagen, 1910. la collection papyrologique de Ge- 
Privately printed. Heft 6: Das néve. Mémoire publié 4 Voccasion 
Schiffslager von Troja. 102 pp. du Jubilé de ’ Université 1559-1909. 


Geneva, 1909, Georg et Cie. 


M.3. Heft9: Kyklopenu. Phaaken. 
6 pls. 8vo. 


d1 pp.; 
144 pp. M. 4. : 
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Papiri Greco-Egizii pubblicati della r. 
Accademia dei Lincei sotto la dire- 
zione di D. Comparetti e G. Vitelli. 
Vol. II, Fasc. 2. Milan, 1910, Hoepli. 








Pp. 48-124; 20 figs. 25 fr. 

P. Paris, Lexique des antiquités 
grecques. Avec la collaboration de 
G. Roques. Paris, 1909, Fonte- 
moing. ii, 481 pp. 8vo. es 


Perdrizet, Cultes et mythes du Pan- 


gée. Nancy et Paris, 1910, Berger- 
Levrault. 104 pp.; pl. 5 fr. 





A. Philadelphus, AjjX\os. ZvvTouos 
istopla, dvackagdal Kal repiypapy Tov 
érl travtns épetiwy kai pvnuelwv. 
Athens, 1909. 40 pp.; plan. 8vo. 

S. Reinach, Orpheus— Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte der Religionen. Deutsche, 
vom Verfasser durchgesehene Aus- 
gabe von A. Mahler. Vienna, 
1910, Hisenstein. xii, 403 pp. 8vo. 
M. 7.50. 

H. Schnabel, Kordax. Munich, 1910, 
C. H. Beck. iv, 66 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. 
Dimer E. Schwabe, Friihge- 
schichtliche Ruinenstatten in 
Griechenland. Leipzig, 1910, G. 
Lang. 4 pp. 69x80 cm. each, in 
colors. M. 17. G. Soteriades, 
Au tombeau de Laius. Athens, 
1909, Hestia Press. P. Stengel, 
Opferbriuche der Griechen. Leip- 
zig u. Berlin, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 
238 pp.; 6 figs. M. 6. 











A. Trendelenburg, @avraciar. Sieb- 
zigstes Programm zum Winckel- 
mannsfeste der archiologischen 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Berlin, 
1910, G. Reimer. 45 pp.; pl.; 17 
figs. 4to. 


G. Vitelli, see Papiri Greco-Egizii. 

H. Winnefeld, see Alterttimer von 
Pergamon. 

A. Zippelius, Priene. Nach den Er- 
gebnissen der Ausgrabungen der 
Kgl. Preuss. Museen 1895-1898 
rekonstr. von A. Z. Aquarelliert 
von KE. Wolfsfeld. Leipzig, 1910, 
B. G. Teubner. —— A. Zweiniger, 
Homer. Hine Wiederherstellung 
der Gesichtszuge des lebendigen 
Homer auf Grund der Totenmaske. 
Leipzig, 1909, E. A. Seemann. 62 
pp.; 14 figs. 8vo. M. 12. 


II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


S. Cybulski, Das griechische Haus. 
3. Aufl. Besorgt von Hans Lamer. 
Leipzig, 1910, K. F. Koehler. Text: 
30 pp.; 5 figs. M.1. Plate M. 4. 





J. Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen. 
3. Aufl. Leipzig, 1910, Kroner. iv, 
552 pp.; 6 pls.; 502 figs. “8vo. 

S. Kayser, Terminologie de l’architec- 
ture grecque. Fasc. I: A. Louvain, 
1909, Peeters; Paris, Champion. 
60 pp. 8vo. 

W.R. Lethaby, Greek Buildings rep- 
resented by Fragments in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Pt. 4: The Theseum, 
Erechtheum, and Other Works. 
London, 1909, B. T. Botsford. iv, 
65 pp. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Le Parthénon. Photographies Bois- 
sonnas et Mansell. Introduction 
par M. Collignon. Paris, 1909, 
Librairie dart et darchitecture. 
When complete 136 pls. in folio. 

J. J. Stevenson, A Restoration of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. Lon- 
don, 1909, Botsford. 35 pp.; 4 pls. 
2s. 6d. 

F. Versace, Der Tempel und die 
Stoa im Amphiaraeion bei Oropos. 
Wiirzburg, 1908, Diss. 30 pp. 8vo. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Altertiimer von Pergamon. Hrsg. 
im Auftrage des Kgl. Preussischen 
Ministers der Geistlichen, Unter- 
richts- und Medizinal-Angelegen- 
heiten. Bd. III, 2. Die Friese des 
grossen Altars von H. Winnfeld. 
Berlin, 1910, Kgl. Museen. Text: 
250 pp.; 7pls.; 123 figs. 4to. At- 
las: 36 pls. Folio. M. 200. 

Beschreibung der Skulpturen aus Per- 
gamon. 4. Aufl. I. Berlin, 1910, 
G. Reimer. 8vo. 

W. Deonna, Comment les procédés 
inconscients d’expression se sont 
transformés en procédés conscients 
dans Vart grec. Peut-on comparer 
Vart. de la Gréce & Vart du Moyen- 
age. Geneva, 1910,Georg. 87 pp. ; 
16 figs. 8vo. 

W.R. Errazuriz, Lasculpture grecque 
au Vatican: conférence au Parnasse 
d’Athénes le 10-23 avril 1910. Rome, 
1910, impr. Unione. 42 pp. 8vo. 

A. Furtwangler, Beschreibung der 
Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. zu 
Miinchen. 2. Aufl. besorgt von P. 
Wolters. Munich, 1910, A. Buch- 
holz. 418 pp. 8vo. M. 3.50. 

E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors. 
London, 1910, Duckworth. xvi, 
260 pp. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—— Glypto- 
théque Ny Carlsberg. Livr. 14. 
Munich, 1910, F. Bruckmann. M. 20. 


Roman: GENERAL] 


Margret Heinemann, Landschaftliche 
_Elemente in der griechischen Kunst 
bis Polygnot. Arbeiten aus dem 
Akademischen Kunstmuseum = zu 


Bonn, Il. Bonn, 1910, Friedrich 
Cohen. 105 pp.; 17 figs. 8vo. M.4. 


R. Kekule von Stradonitz, Strategen- 
k6pfe. Berlin, 1910, G. 
Aus dem Abhandlungen der K6nigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wiss. 48 pp.; 
3 pls.; 30 figs. Small 4to. 

L. Mariani, La giovinetta di Anzio. 
Milan, 1910, Hoepli. xvi, 254 pp. 
SyOrs to L 

J. Nicole, Le procés de Phidias dans les 
chroniques d’Apoliodore. D’aprés 
un papyrus inédit de la collection de 


Genéve. Geneva, 1910, Kiindig. 50 
Lpearspiew ovo. GIT. 
R. Pagenstecher, Niobiden. Heidel- 


berg, 1910, Carl Winter’s Universi- 
titsbuchhandlung. 31 pp.; 4 pls.; 
15 figs. 8vo [Sitzb. d. Heidelberger 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1910. 6te 
Abh. ]. 

A. H. Smith, The Sculptures of the 
Parthenon. London, 1910, British 
Museum. 70 pp.; 95 pls.; 144 figs. 
Folio. £5 15s. V. Stais, Guide il- 
lustré du Musée National d’Atheénes, 
I: Marbres et bronzes. Athens, 
1909-1910. Ed. 2. 376 pp.; Collec- 
tion Mycénienne, 172 pp. 8vo. 
5 fr. 50 and 3 fr. 50. I. N. Svoro- 
nos, Néac ‘Epunvetar dpxalwy ’Avayv- 
Qwv, amoomdouata €x THS cvyypapys 
“TS év “AOjvacs “EOuxdy Movoetor.” 
Athens, 1910, Société hellénique 
déditions. 71 pp.; 5 pls.; 24 figs. 
4to. 

H. Wachtler, Die Bliitezeit der griech- 
ischen Kunst im Spiegel der Relief- 
sarkophage. Leipzig, 1910, Teubner. 
112 pp.; 8 pls.; 32 figs. 8vo. —— 
E. Wagner, Die griechischen Reliefs 
unter den Gipsabgiissen der Samm- 
lung der Universitat zu Konigsberg. 
Konigsberg i. Pr., 1910, Programm. 
38 pp. 8vo. 


IV. GREEK VASES 


G. von Brauchitsch, Die Panathe- 
ndischen Preisamphoren. Leipzig 
und Berlin, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 
150 1p.;) pl.3-37 figs. Svo. M. 6. 

A. Furtwangler und K. Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei. Nach 
Furtwanglers Tode fortgefiihrt von 
F.Hauser. III. Serie. Lfg. 1. 10 
pls. Munich, 1910, F. Bruckmann. 
Folio. M. 40. 
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Reimer. | 
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G. Wilke, Spiral-Maeander-Keramik 
u. Gefassmalerei. Hellenen  u. 
Thraker. Wtrzburg, 1910, C. Stu- 
ber. 84pp.; pl.; 100 figs. M. 3.60. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptiones Graecae. Consilio et 
auctoritate Academiae literarum re- 
giae Borussicae editae. Berolini, 
1909, G. Reimer. Vol. 12: Inscrip- 
tiones insularum maris Aegaei prae- 
ter Delum. Fasc. 5: Inscriptiones 
Cycladum, pars 2: _ Inscriptiones 
Teni insulae et totius fasciculi in- 
dices. Ed. F. Hiller v. Girtringen. 
XxXviii, pp. 229-400. M.32. Fasc. 
8: Imnscriptiones insularum maris 
Thracici. Ed. C. Fredrich. xi, 217 
pp. M. 34. 


% 


VI. GREEK COINS 


A. W. Hands, Coins of Magna Grae- 
cia. London, 1910, Spink. xii, 
337 pp. 8vo. 

B. Jané, Greek Coins in the College at 
Szdsvaros. Szasvaros, 1909, Pro- 
gramm. 37 pp. 8vo. [Hungarian. ] 

P. Lederer, Die Tetradrachmenpri- 
gung von Segesta. Munich, 1910, 
A. Buchholz. v, 54 pp.; pl. 8vo. 
M. 4. 

ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works re- 
lating to the monuments of the 
Etruscans and other peoples who 
inhabited Italy before or contempo- 
raneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside of 
Italy. ) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


S. Bargellini, Etruria meridionale. 
Bergamo, 1909, Istituto d’arti gra- 
fiche. 146°pp.;, 168 figs... Svo:— —— 
W. von Bartels, Die etruskische 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza in ihrer 
symbolischen Bedeutung. Berlin, 
1910, I. Springer. v, 48 pp.; 2 figs. 
M. 1.20. Berthelé, La voie 
Domitienne d’Ambrussum au forum 
Domit. Montpellier, 1910, Impr. 
générale du Midi. Pp. 227-258. 8vo. 
—— T. Burckhardt-Biedermann, 
Die Kolonie Augusta Raurica, ihre’ 
Verfassung und ihr Territorium. 
Basel, 1910, Helbing und Lichten- 
halm. 103 pp. 8vo. M. 2. 
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T. Carton, Thugga. (Guide aux ruines 
de Dougga.) Tunis, 1910, Niérat et 
Fortin. 8vo. 

F. v. Duhn, Pompeji, eine hellenis- 
tische Stadt in Italien. 2. Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 111 
DD: 20 plss; (G2 Ves eal a, H. 
Diitschke, Zwei rémische Kinder- 
sarkophage aus dem 2. Jahrh. n. 
Chr. Berlin, 1910, Programm des 
Joachimsthalschen Gymnasiums. 
17 pps pliga7 figs..°4ton ahi: 

A. L. Frothingham, Roman Cities in 
Italy and Dalmatia. New York, 
1910, Sturgis & Walton Co. xix, 
343 pp.; 61 figs. 8vo. 

P. Gusman, L’art décoratif de Rome 
de la fin de la République au IV® 
siécle. Paris, 1910, Eggimann. 
60 pls. 

Haberling, 





Die Militirlazarette im 
alten Rom. Berlin, 1909, Mittler u. 
Sohn. 27 pp. 8vo. ——O. Hanke 
und B. Lehmann,y Die neueren 
Forschungen tiber die Varusschlacht. 
Gymnasialbibliothek, Heft 51/52. 
Giitersloh, 1910, Bertelsmann. 103 
pp. + 13 figs. map. Syo.. =v e bu: 
—C. Huelsen, Die neuesten Aus- 
grabungen auf dem Forum Roma- 
num. Rome, 1910, Loescher. 30 
pp.; plan; 20 figs. M. 0.80.—lI 
piu recenti scavi nel foro romano. 
Rome, 1910, E. Loescher. 39 pp.; 
fig. 

A. Ippel, Der dritte pompejanische 
Stil, ein Beitrag zu seiner Ge- 
schichte. Bonn, 1910, Diss.: 

N. Jacobone, Venusia. Storia e topo- 
grafia. I. Trani, 1909, Vecchi. 
4to. 

H. Lamer, ROmische Kultur im Bilde. 
Leipzig, 1910, Quelle und Meyer. 
ly,250  pp.3-176-1ges) (sven Mies: 
— R. Lanciani, Das Forum Roma- 


num. Aus dem Engl. tibers. von Fr. 
Brunswick. Rome, 1910, Frank & 
Go.) ile ppaipis 58 figs. <4tp; 


M. 4.— Wanderings in the Roman 
Campagna. London, 1910, Consta- 
ble. xiii, 378 pp. S8vo, 21s. 

R. Manzoni, Da Lugano a Pompei con 
Ruggiero Bonghi. Milan, 1910, G. 
Oberosler. 421 pp. 8vo. 4 fr. 

H. Nachod, Der Rennwagen bei den 
Italikern und ihren Nachbarn. Leip- 
zig, 1909, Radelli. viii, 101 pp.; 4 
pls. R. Neven, Le culte d’Escu- 
lape dans l’Afrique romaine. Paris, 
1910, Champion: 79 pp. 5fr.— 
B. Nogara, I mosaici antichi con- 

















servati nei palazzi pontifici del Vati- 
cano e del Laterano. Milan, 1910, 
Hoepli. 40 pp.; 76 pls. 2001. 
Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes 
des Romerreichs. Hrsg. v. O. v. 
Sarwey und E. Fabricius. Heidel- 
berg, 1909, O. Petters. Pt. 32, No. 
8: L. Jacobi, Das Kastell Zugman- 
tel. 215 pp.; 30 pls.; 51 figs. A: 
Mettler, Das Kastell Jagsthausen. 
62 pp.; 4 pls.; 11 figs. A. Mettler, 
Das Kastell Mainhart. 18 pp.; 2 
pls.; 7 figs. Pt. 33: Das Kastell 
Stockstadt. Nach den Untersuchun- 
gen von W. Conrady und C. Wirth 
bearb. v. F. Drexel. 136 pp.; 20 
pls. ; 12 figs. —— F. Ohlenschlager, 
Romische Uberreste in Bayern, 
nach Berichten, Abbildungen und 
eigener Auschauung geschildert und 
mit Unterstiitzung des Kaiserl. 
Deut. Arch. Instituts hrsg. Heft 3, 
mit M. Merians Plan von Augsburg. 
Munich, 1910, J. Lindauer. 8vo. 
MiGs L. Olivier, En Sicile. 
Guide du savant et du touriste. 





Paris, 1910, Flammarion. 668 pp.; 
8-pls. 8vo. 
C. Patsch, Archadologisch-epigra- 


phische Untersuchungen zur Ge- 


schichte der rodmischen Provinz 
Dalmatien. ~Pt. 7. Wien, 1909; 
Holzhausen. 81 pp.; pl. ; 133 figs. 
8vo. 


O. Richter, Beitrige zur rdmischen 
Topographie. IV: Untergrund und 
Pflaster des Forum Romanum. Ber- 
lin-Schéneberg, 1910, Programm des 
Prinz-Heinrichs-Gymnasium. 29 pp. 
4to. 

B. Schrader, Die ré6mische Campagna. 
Leipzig, 1910, E. A. Seemann. vi, 
246 pp.; 123 figs. M. 4. C. 
Seitz, L’historien Niebuhr, citoyen 
ae Genéve. Mémoire publié a Voc- 
casion du Jubilé de lUniversité, 
1559-1909. Geneva, 1909, Georg et 
Cie. 20 pp. 8vo. —— K. Smirnow, 
Banks and Bank Deposits in Rome. 
Odessa, 1909. [Russian.] —— O. 
Stubinger, Die romischen Wasser- 
leitungen von Nimes und Arles. 
Karlsruhe, 1909, Diss. 42 pp.; 18 
figs. 4to.——R. Subercaseaux, Le 
Latium et la Campagne romaine. 
Rome, 1910, Desclée et Cie. 144 pp.; 
pl. 8vo. 

C. O. Thulin, Die Etruskische Disci- 
plin. I: Die Blitzlehre. II: Die 
Haruspicin. III: Die Ritualbiicher 
und zur Geschichte u. Organisation 





Roman Corns] 


der Haruspices. Goteborg, 1905- 
1909, Wettergren & Kerber. G. 
Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana, 
antica, medioevale e moderna. Vol. 
Il: Via Appia, Ardeatina ed Aure- 
lia. Rome, 1910, E. Loescher & Co. 
xii, 550 pp.; 3 pls.; 124 figs. 8vo. 
30 1. 





Il. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


J. Bellissima, Brevis descriptio arcus 
imperatori Traiano Beneventi a se- 
natu populoque Romano dicati. Pi- 
sauri, 1910, G. Frederici. 21 pp. 
8vo.—— M. Borgatti, The Mauso- 
leum of Hadrian and the Castle of 
Sant’ Angeloof Rome. An Historical 
and Descriptive Account. Rome, 
1910. 84 pp. 8vo. 1 fr. 

A. Choisy, Vitruve. Paris, 1909, La- 
hure. Text: 3 vols. 386, 327, and 
295 pp. Plates: 95 pls.; 3879 figs. 
8vo. 60 fr. 

L. Fenger, Le temple étrusco-latin de 
VItalie centrale. Ciuvre posthume 
publié aux frais de la Fondation 
Carlsberg et de l’Académie royale 
des sciences et des lettres de Dane- 
mark par Chr. Joergensen. Copen- 
hagen, 1909. iv, 24 pp. 

F. Hertlein, Die Juppitergigantensiu- 
len. Stuttgart, 1910, Schweiger- 
bart. 168 pp. 8vo. M. 3. 

E. Kriiger, Die Trierer Rémerbauten. 
Per t0e, 0. Lintz, 27 pp.: 5 
plans ; 17 figs. M. 0.50. 

G. Niemann, Der Palast Diokletians in 
Spalato. Im Auftrage des k. k. 
Ministeriums fiir Kultus und Unter- 
richt aufgenommen und_beschrie- 


ben. Wien u. Leipzig, 1910, A. 
Holder. 115 pp.; 23 pls.; 162 figs. 
M. 120. 


W. Poppe, Vitruvs Quellen im zweiten 
Buche ‘‘de architectura.” Kiel, 
1909, Diss. 65 pp. 8vo. 

jJ.Puig y Cadafalch, Ant. de Falguera, 
J. Goday y Casals. L’arquitectura 
romanica a Catalunya. I: L’ar- 
quitectura romana. L’arquitectura 
cristiana preromanica. Barcelona, 
1909. 471 pp. ; 500 figs. 4to. 

J. Sautel, Le théatre romain de Vaison. 
Avignon, 1909, Segain. 55 pp.; 5 
pls. 8vo. 

G. Tilemann, Der rémische Kaiser- 
palast in Trier und seine Rekon- 
Struktion. 2. Aufl. Gottingen, Hu- 
bert. 16 pp.; 8pls. 4to. 
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III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


G. Kowalczyk, Denkmaler der Kunst 
in Dalmatien. Mit einer Einleitung 
von C. Gurlitt. Berlin-Friedenau, 
1910, Verlag fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 
M. 125. 


IV. ROMAN VASES 


F. Drexel, Alexandrinische Silberge- 
fiisse der Kaiserzeit. Bonn, 1909, 
Diss. 59 pp. —4to. 

O. Fritsch, Rémische Gefiisse aus 
terra sigillata von Riegel am Kaiser- 
stuhl. Karlsruhe, 1910, C. Braun. 
42 pp.; map; 11 pls.. 42 pp. M. 5: 

R. Knorr, Die verzierten Terra-Sigil- 
lata-Gefisse von Rottenburg-Sume- 
locenna. Stuttgart, 1910, Kohlham- 
mer. x, 72 pp.; 22 pls.; 15 figs. 
M. 5. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


E. Diehl, 
schriften und Verwandtes. 
1910, Marcus u. Weber. 
Sv0.’ M: 4.80: 

G. Gatti, Lamina di bronzo con iscri- 
zione riferibile alla guerra di socii 
italici Roma. Rome, 1910, Loescher 
Clowns VG. erik 

J. Landry, Eburodunum. _ Inscrip- 
tions romaines trouvées & Yverdon. 

- Lausanne, 1910, Rouge. 28 pp.; fig. 
4to. 2 fr. 

E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico 
di antichita Romane. Fasc. 106: 
Dendrophori-Diana; 107: Diana- 
Dictator; 108: Dictator-Dinomo- 
getimarus. Cols. 1697-1786. Spo- 
leto, 1910. 8vo. 1.501. each, 


Pompeianische Wandin- 
Bonn, 


60 pp. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


E. J. Haeberlin, Aes grave. Das 
Schwergeld Roms und Mittelitali- 
ens einschliesslich der ihm voraus- 
gehenden Rohbronzewihrung. I. 
Frankfurt-a.-M., 1910, Baer. xxviii, 
280 pp. 4to. Atlas: 103 pls. M.150. 

A. Hiibl, Die Mtinzensammlung 
des Stiftes Schotten in Wien. IL: 
R6émische Munzen. Vienna, 1910, 
C. Fromme. xii, 342 pp. 4to. M.17. 

W. Koehler, Personifikationen ab- 
strakter Begriffe auf romischen 
Miinzen. Vorliéufiger Teil. Konigs- 
berg, 1910, Diss. iii, 72 pp. 8yvo. 
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CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 


NEOUS 


Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden 
Kiinstler von der Antike bis zur 
Gegenwart. Herausg. von ; 
Thieme und I. Becker. 4. Bd. Leip- 
zig, 1910, W. Engelmann. 600 pp. 
with 2 cols. 80. — Alte Inne- 
raume Osterreichischer Schlosser. 
Herausg. von J. Folnesics. I. Abt. 
Vienna, 1910, Schroll & Co. 40 pls. 
Folio. M. 30. Les Animaux 
dans la légende, dans la science, dans 
art ..., ouvrage publié avec la 
collaboration de M. le lieut. Chol- 
let, A. Dayot, H. Neuville, A. Schak 
de la Faverie, D. Behring, etc. 
Paris, 1910, Boug & Co. xiii, 502 
pp.; ill. 4to. W. Armstrong, 
Histoire générale de lart. (‘‘ Ars 
una.”) Vol. 1: Grande Bretagne et 
Irelande. Paris, 1910, Hachette. 
327 pp.: 4 pls.;_ 599 Ffies.*) l6mo. 
Atti della Soc. piemontese di 
archeologia e belle arti. Fasc. I. 
Turin, 1910, Bocca. 64 pp.; 11 pls. 
8vo. 














P. Bacci, Documenti toscani per la 


storia dell’? arte, inediti o rari. 
Florence, 1910. 168 pp.; 13 pls. 
8vo. V. Balzano, L’arte abruz- 
zese. (‘*Raccolta d’arte.”) Ber- 
gamo, 1910, Istit. ital. d’arti graf. 
163 “pp.. Silly S8yvo. G. Barrén, 
Museo Nacional de pintura y escul- 
tura. Catalogo de la _ escultura. 
Madrid, 1910, J. Lacoste. 298 pp. ; 
92 pls. 8vo.—— Bau- und Kunst- 
denkmadler des Herzogthums Olden- 
burg. V. Heft: Die Amter Brake, 











Butjadingen, Varel, Jeves, und 
Riistringen. Oldenburg, 1910, G. 
Halling. ix, 321 pp.; ill. 4to. 


Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler des Prov. 
Pommern. II. Teil: H. Lemcke, Die 
B.- und K.-Denkmiler der Reg.-Bez. 
Stettin; 9. Heft: Der Kreis Naugard. 
163 pp.; ill. 14. Heft, 2. Abt.: Das 
Kon. Schloss in Stettin. 128 pp.; 10 
pls.; figs. Stettin, 1910, Saunier. 
8vo. Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler 
Thiringens. 34. Heft: G. Voss, 
Herzogthum Sachsenmeiningen, 
Kreis Meiningen, Amtsgerichtsbe- 
zirk Meiningen. (Die Stadt Mein- 
ingen und die Landorte. x, 584 pp. 
356 figs.; 74 pls.) 36. Heft: G. Voss, 
Amtsgerichtsbezirk Wasungen. ix— 





R. Caggese, Fog 








xv, 132-172 pp.; 1387 figs.; 4 pls. 
Jena, 1910, G. Fischer. 8vo.—— 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler der Pro- 
vinz Westpreussen. 3. Bd.: Pome- 
ranien. III: Kreis Stuhm. Bearb. 
von B. Schmid. Danzig, 1910, Kafe- 
mann. xii, 235-384 pp.; 151 figs.; 
24 pls. 4to. Bau- und Kunst- 
denkmaler des Reg.-Bez. Wiesbaden. 
IV: F. Luthmer, Die B.- und K.- 
denkmiler der Kreise Biedenkopf. 
Dill, Ober-Westerwald und Wester- 
burg. Frankfurt-a.-M., 1910, H. 
Keller. xx, 177 pp.; ill. 8vo.—— 
Dom Beaunier, Abbayes et Prieurés 
de Vancienne France. TT. IL: Prieu- 
rés ecclésiastiques d’Aix, Arles, 
Avignon, et Embrun, par R. Pp, Dom, 
J. M. Besse. (++ Archives de la France 





monastique,” vol. 7.) Paris, 1910, 
vve Ch. Poussielque. viii, 255 pp. 
8vo. ire, Derniers 





mélanges historiques et archéolo- 
giques concernant le département 
de la Seine Inférieure et plus spé- 
cialement la ville de Rouen. Rouen, 
1910, Impr. Gy. 3853 pp.; ill — Sve. 
Beschreibung der Bildwerke 
der christl. Epochen. Herausg. von 
den K. Museen zu Berlin. IV. Bd.: 
Die deutschen Bildwerke und die 
der anderen cisalpinen Linder, von 
W.Voége. Berlin, 1910, Reimer. viii, 
338 pp.; 36 pls. 4to. R. W. 
Billings, The baronial and ecclesi- 
astical antiquities of Scotland. Ed. 
by A. W. Wiston-Glynes. Vol. IV. 
London, 1910, E. Saundon. 122 pp.; 
ill. 4to. A. Bogolubow, Tapis 
de VAsie centrale. Fasc. 1 & 2. 
Text in Russian and French. Leip- 
zig, 1910, Hiersemann. 24 pp.; 43 
pls.; 2 maps. Folio. —— Marie- 
Anne de Bovet, Cracovie. (‘‘ Villes 
dart célébres.”) Paris, 1910, Lau- 
rens. 140 pp.; 118 figs. 4to. 

gia e la Capitanata. 
(“Italia artistica. ”) Bergamo, 1910, 
Istit. ital. d’arti. graf. 144 pp. : 150 
figs. 8vo. 4 fr. 50. E. Cain, 
Les pierres de Paris. Paris, 1910, 
Flammarion. 409 pp.; 1383 figs. ; 
6 plans. 16mo. F. Campari, Un- 
castello del parmigiano attraverso 
isecoli. (Pallaciani Rossi, Rangoni.) 
Parma, 1910. 721 pp.s plete ro 
F. Carabellese, Bari. (‘‘ Italia 
artistica.”) Bergamo, 1910, Istit. 
ital. d’arti graf. 151 pp.; 172 figs.; 
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pl. 8vo. 5 fr.—— Catalogues des 
Musées et Collections archéolo- 
giques de l’Algérie et de la Tunisie. 
Musée Alaoui (suppl. 3d fasc.). I: 
Céramique figurée, par L. Poinssot. 
K: Lampes, par L. Hautecceur. 
L: Carreaux de revétement et tuiles, 
par A. Merlin. M: Poterie, par L. 
Hautecoeur. Pp. 145-332; pls. 71- 
102.— Musée de Guelma, par F. G. 
de Pachtére. 61 pp.; 10 pls. Paris, 
1910, Leroux. 4to.—— Catalogue 
général illustré du Musée de sculp- 
ture comparée au palais du Troca- 
déro (moulages), par C. Enlart et 
J. Roussel. Paris, 1910, Picard. 
viii, 295 pp.; pls. 8vo. E. B. 
Chancellor, The Lives of the British 
Architects from William of Wyke- 
ham to Sir William Chambers. Lon- 
don, 1910, Duckworth. 348 pp. 
8vo. Les Chefs-d’ceuvre de 1’ar- 
chitecture espagnole. 60 photogra- 
phies par J. Lacoste avec notes par 
S. H. Cappes. Paris, 1910, Perche. 
91 pp.; 60 figs. 18mo. Les 
Chefs-d’ceuvre de la Sculpture. 120 
Exemples choisis par G. Gronau. 
T. I: Depuis les temps primitifs 
jusqu’a Michel-Ange; T. II: De 
Michel-Ange a nos jours. Paris, 
1910, Perche (London, Gowans & 
Gray). Each vol. 64 pp.; 60 figs. 
18mo. A. H. Christie, Tradi- 
tional Methods of Pattern Design- 
ing. Oxford, 1910, Clarendon Press. 
Deis ere opis. ties. Svo; — 6s. 
— A. Colasanti, Loreto. Ber- 
gamo, 1910, Istit. ital. d’arti graf. 
123 pp.; 127 figs.; 2 pls. 8vo. 
W. W. Collins, The Cathedral Cities 
of Spain. London, 1910, Heinemann. 
248 pp.; 60 pls. 8vo. Congrés 
archéologique de France. 75° ses- 
sion, tenue & Caen en 1908, par la 
soc. franc. d’archéologie. Paris, 
1910, Picard. T. I: Guide du con- 
eres. 394 pp.; ill. T. Il: Procés- 
verbaux et mémoires. Ixxviii, 395- 
743 pp. 8vo.——M. Creutz, Die 
Anfange des monumentalen Stiles 
in Norddeutschland. Kd6ln, 1910. 
Peep ti opises Uggs. Svo. M. 6. 
—— T. Curatolo, La Ceramica nella 
storia, nell’ arte, e nell’ industria. 
(** Biblioteca popolare di coltura.” 
Milan, 1910, Vallardi. 128 pp.; ill. 
16mo. 

G. Dehio, Historische Betrachtungen 
tiber die Kunst im Elsass. Munich, 
1910, Oldenbourg. 15pp. 8vo. 
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G. Dehio und G. von Bezold, Die 
Denkmiler der deutschen Bildhauer- 
kunst. II. Serie. 2. Lief. Berlin, 
1910, Wasmuth. 20 pls. Folio. —~— 
Denkmaler der Kunst in Dalmatien 
herausg. von G. Kowalczyk mit 
einer Einleitung von C. Gurlitt. 
Berlin, 1910, Verlag. f. Kunstwissen- 
schaft. I: Salona, Spalato, Knin, 
29 pp.; pls. 1-63. IL: Zara, Arbe, 
Sebenico, Trat, Curzola, Ragusa, 
Cattaro.. Pls. 64-182. Folio. —— G. 
Des Marez, Vieux Bruxelles. Brus- 
sels, 1910, G. van Oest & Co. iv, 
LDMpp. 260 opis... 4to. Diction- 
naire historique et archéologique 
de la Picardie. I: Arrondissement 
d’Amiens, cantons d’Amiens, Boves 
et Conty. Paris, 1910, Picard. vi, 
441 pp.; map. 8vo. L. Dimier, 
Critique et controverse touchant 
différents points de Vhistoire des 
arts. Paris, 1910, Schemit. ix, 
230 pp. 16mo. Documents sur 
Part décoratif francais du IXe au 
XIX¢ siecle, publiés par L. Leemet 
et Y. Rambosson. Paris, 1910, Fon- 
temoing & Co. 2° série, 100 pls. 4to. 
H. A. Douglas, Venice and her 
Treasures. London, 1910, Methuen. 
318 pp.; ill. 12mo. 














Graf zu Erbach-Furstenau, Die Man- 


fredbibel. 
Forschungen, 
preuss. hist. 


(‘* Kunstgeschichtliche 
herausg. von _ k. 
Instit. in Rom.’) 
xi, 58 
pp.; figs.;- 14 pls.  4to. M. 
Escherich, Das Kind in der Kunst. 
Stuttgart, 1910, Franckh. 117 pp.; 
32 pls. 8vo. 





E. Faure, Histoire de art: L’art an- 


tique. Paris, 1910, Floury. 248 
pp.; ill, 8vo.——J. Fergusson, 
History of Indian and Eastern Ar- 
chitecture. Rev.and ed. with addi- 
tions. Indian Architecture, by J. 


Burgess. Eastern Architecture, by 
Rk. P. Spiers. 2vols. London, 1910, 
Murray. xxiv and xvi, 450 and 521 


pp.; 512 figs. ; 65 pls.; 2 maps. 8vo. 





£2 2s. G. Ferrari, Il ferro 
nell’ arte italiana. Milan, 1910, 
Hoepli. 160 pls. with text. 4to. 


18 fr.—TIl legno nell’ arte italiana. 
Milan, 1910, Hoepli. 277 pls. with 
text. 4to. 28 fr.—Lo_ stucco 
nell’ arte italiana. Milan, 1910, 
Hoepli. 205 pls. with text. 4to. 
200 fF. Figurale Holzplastik, 
herausg. von J. Leisching. I. Bd.: 
Wiener Privatbesitz. Vienna, 1910, 





B. Haendcke, 


Schroll & Co. 4 pp.; 60 pls. Folio. 
M. 50. Jeanne de Flandreysy et 
E. Mellier, Valence. (‘“ Bibliotheque 
régionaliste.”) Paris, 1910, Blond 
& Co. 171 pp-3.sl iss. -i6mo. 
A. Fontaine, L’Art dans l’ancienne 
France, Les Collections de l’Acad. 
Royale de peinture et de sculpture. 
Paris, 1910, Laurens. 291 pp.; 12 
pls.  8vo. M. J. Friedlander, 
Deutsche und Niederlandische Holz- 
bildwerke in Berliner Privatbesitz. 
Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. 50 pls. 
with text ; 100 copies. M. 65. 

Die Galerien Europas. 5. Bd. Leip- 
zig, 1910, Seemann. 60 pls. with 
text. 4to.——P. Gehler, Das Er- 
scheinungsbild. Eine philosophisch- 
perspektivische studie. Grimma, 
1910, O. Lorenz. viii, 134 pp.; pl. 














8vo. A. Germain, Les Néerlan- 
dais en Bourgogne. (‘‘Coll. des 
grands artistes des Pays-Bas.”) 


Brussels, 1910, G. van Oest & Co. 127 
pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. J.C. Graham 
and E. M. Derbyshire, San Gimi- 
gnano of Val qd’ Elsa in Tuscany. 
Rome, 1910, Loescher. xvi, 229 pp.; 
map. 8vo. Guibert, Les 
Dessins du Cabinet Peiresc au Cabi- 
net des estampes ,de la Bibl. Nat. 
Antiquité, Moyen-Age, Renaissance. 
Paris, 1910, Champion. 103 pp.; 
25 pls. Ato. E. Guimet, H. 
Cordier, S. Reinach, Mile. D. Me- 
nant, R. Pichon, von Le Coq, Con- 
férences faites au Musée Guimet. 
Paris, 1910, Leroux. 291 pp.; ill 
18mo. C. Gurlitt, Historische 
Staidtebilder. XI. Bd. III® Série. 
1. Heft) Datizign oberlin woe: 
Wasmuth. 24 pp.; figs.; 30 pls. 
4to. 














Der unbekleidete 
Mensch in der christlichen Kunst 
seit 19 Jahrhunderten. Strassburg, 
1910, Heitz. 296 pp. 8vo.—— E. 
Heurck et G. J. Boekenoogen, His- 
toire de Vimagerie populaire fla- 
mande et de ses rapports avec 
les imageries étrangéres. Brussels, 
1910, G. van Oest & Co. 730 pp.; 
figs.; 14 pls. 4to. H. Hilde- 
brandt, Regensburg. (‘‘ Beriihmte 
Kunststatten.”) Leipzig, 1910, See- 
mann. viii, 267 pp.; 197 figs. 8vo. 
E. Hutton, Siena and Southern 
Tuscany. New York, 1910. xiv, 
360 pp. 12mo. $2.00. ——H. Hy- 
mans, Bruxelles. (“ Villes d’art cé- 
lébres.”) Paris, 1910, Laurens. 188 
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pp.; 139 figs. 4to.—Briissel. (“ Be- 
riihmte Kunststatten.”) Leipzig, 
1910, Seemann. iv, 218 pp.; 128 
figs. 8vo. 


Inventario monumental de Espafa, 


Baleares, por D.Carlos Maura. Bar- 
celona, 1910. 75 pp.; ill. 8vo. 


E. A. Jones, The Old Plate of the 


Cambridge Colleges. Cambridge, 
1910, Univ. Press. xxxvi, 126 pp.; 
120 pls. 4to. W. Josephi, Die 
Werke plastischer Kunst. (‘‘ Kata- 
loge des germanischen Nationalmu- 
seums zu Niirnberg.”) Niirnberg, 
1910, Schrag. x, 399 pp.; 16) figs. ; 
64 pls. 4to. 





B. Kleinschmidt, Lehrbuch der christ- 


lichen Kunstgeschichte. (‘‘ Wissen- 
schaftliche Handbibliothek.”) 
Paderborn, 1910, Schéningh. xxxiv, 
640 pp.; 308 figs.; pl. 8vo. ——P. 
G. Konody and M. W. Brockwell, 
The Louvre. London, 1910. 336 
pp. 4to. 21s. G. Kowalczyk, 
Dekorative Skulptur. Figur, Orna- 
ment, Architekturplastik, aus den 
Hauptepochen der Kunst ausge- 
wahlt. Berlin, 1910. iv, 148 pp.; 
ill. 4to. M. 25.— Denkmaler der 
Kunst in Dalmatien. Mit Einl. von 
C. Gurlitt. Berlin, 1910, Verlag. f. 
Kunstwissenschaft. 132 pls. Folio. 
MSuiabe Die Kunstdenkmaler 
des Grossherzogtums Baden. VIII. 
Bd. 1. Heft: A. von Oechelhauser, 
Die Kunstdenkmaler des Amtsbez. 
Sinsheim, Eppingen, und Wiesloch. 
(Kreis Heidelberg). Ttibingen, 1910, 
Mohr, . iv, il, 255 pp. lsetigs 724 
pls.; 4 maps. 8vo. Die Kunst- 
denkmaler der Konigreiches Bay- 
ern. 2. Bd.: Reg.-Bez. Oberpfalz 
und Regensburg, herausg. von G. 
Hager. XVII-XVIII. Heft: F. H. 
Hofmann und F. Wader, Stadt und 
Bez.-Amt Neumarkt. vi, 314 pp.; 
216 figs.; 13 pls.; map. Bez.-Amt 
Nabburg. vi, 155 pp.; 104 figs.; 
8 pls.; map. Munich, 1910, Olden- 
bourg.  8vo. Die Kunstdenk- 
maler der Provinz Brandenburg. 
I. Bd. 1. Teil: Die Kunstdenkmiler 
des Kreises Westprignitz. Unter 
Schriftleitung von T. Goecke bearb. 
von P. E. Eichholz, F. Solger, W. 
Spatz. Berlin, 1910, Vossische 
Buchhandlung. Ixxxix, 369 pp.; 
357 figs.; 49 pls.; 4maps. 8vo. 
Die Kunstdenkmaler der Rhein- 
provinz. Im Auftrage der Prov.- 
Verbandes herausg. von P. Clemen. 

















CurisTiaAn ART] 


IX. Bad. 
E. Renard, Die Kunstdenkmialer 
des Kreises Diiren. Diisseldorf, 
1910, Schwann. vii, 365 pp.; 227 
figs.; 9 pls. 8vo. Die Kunst- 
und Altertums-Denkmaler im Ko6nig- 
reiche Wtirttemburg. Ergiinzungs- 
Atlas. 25-26 Lief. Esslingen, 1910, 
Neff. 10 pls. 4to. 





A. de Laborde, Les Manuscrits 4 pein- 


and 


. Marquiset, 


tures de la Cité de Dieu de Saint- 
Augustin. 3vols. Paris, 1910, Imp. 
pour la Soc. des Biblioph. franc. 
xix, 755 pp. Folio. L. Lanzi, 
Terni. (‘‘Italia artistica.”) Ber- 
gamo, 1910, Istit. ital. @’ arti graf. 
150 pp.; 173 figs.; 4 pls. 8vo. 
4 fr. 50. E. de Leguina, Arte 
antiguo (miscellany). Madrid, 1910, 
Imp. Espafiola. 272 pp. 8vo. 
A. Lenoir, Anthologie d’Art: sculp- 
ture, peinture (Orient, Gréce, Rome, 
Moyen-Age, Renaissance, XVII¢ et 
XVIII*® siécles, Epoque contempo- 
raine), Faris, 1910, Colin.. v,-233 
pp.; ill. 4to. 7 fr. 50. W. Lim- 
burger, Die Gehiude von Florenz. 
Leipzig, 1910, Brockhaus. xii, 233 
pp.; 2 plans. 4to. F. Lorenz, 
Mailand. (“Statten der Kultur.” 25 
Bd.) Leipzig, 1910, Klinkhardt & 
Biermann. M. 3. A. Ludorff, 
Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler von 
Westfalen. XXXII: Kreis Wit- 
tern-Stadt. Geschichtl. Einleitung 
von Darpe. vii, 19 pp.; 16 figs. ; 
4 pls.; 3 maps. XXXIII: Kreis 
Schwelm. Geschichtl. Einleitung 
von G. Diitsche. vii, 43 pp.; 73 
figs.; 16 pls.; 3 maps. Miinster, 
Paderborn, 1910, Schédningh. 4to. 
travers le vieux Laon. 
Laon, 1910, Imp. des ‘‘ Tablettes de 
Aisne.” 212 pp.; pls. - 8vo. —— 
One Hundred Masterpieces of 
Sculpture from the Sixth Century 
B.c. to the time of Michel Angelo. 




















With introd. by G. F. Hill. Lon- 
don, 1910, Methuen. 226 pp.;_ ill. 
8vo. A. Matthaei, Deutsche 





Baukunst seit dem Mittelalter bis 
zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
(‘‘Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.”) 
Leipzig, 1910, Teubner. iv, 132 pp.; 
62 figs.; 3 pls. 8vo. —— A. Maurel, 
Petites villes @’Italie. III.: Abruz- 
zes, Pouielles, Campanie. Paris, 
1910, Hachette & Co. 299 pp. 
16mo. L. de Mauri, L’ Amatore 
di arazzi e tapeti antiche. Turin, 
1910, S. Latte & Co. 387 pp.; 50 


& 
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2. Abt.: P. Hartmann und 
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figs. 18mo. A. L. Mayer, To- 
ledo. (‘‘ Beriihmte Kunststiatten.’’) 
Leipzig, 1910, Seemann. viii, 167 
pp.; 118 figs. 8vo. PJ; Meier; 
Braunschweig. (‘‘ Statten der Kul- 
tur.”) Leipzig, 1910, Klinkhardt & 
Biermann. vii, 100 pp.; 10 pls. 
Svo. (M3, Mélanges offerts 4 
M. Emile Chatelain, 15 Avril, 1910. 
Paris, 1910, Champion. xvi, 669 
pp.; ill. 4to. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Catalogue of the 
Collection of Casts. New York, 
1910. Printed for the Museum. 
XRG sober DD) oop plas OVO, 
L. de Milloué, A. Moret, R. Dus- 
saud, R. Cagnat, A. Foucher, F. 
Cumont, L. Delaporte, Conférences 
faites au Musée Guimet. Paris, 
1910, Leroux. 295 pp.; ill.; 18mo. 
U. Monneret de Villard, Le 
Chiese di Roma lI. ‘‘L’ Italia Monu- 
mentale.”) Milan, 1910, Bonomi. 
Til. 32mo. L. Morel-Payen, 
Troyes et Provins. (‘‘ Villes d’art 
célébres.”) Paris, 1910, Laurens. 
156 pp.; 120 figs. 4to. Mor- 
genlandische Motive, Orig.- Tep- 
pichestoffe und -Stickereien. Abt. — 
Stickereien und Stoffe: 27 pls.; Abt. 
Teppiche: 33 pls. Planen, 1910, C. 
Stoll. Folio. Munchner Jahr- 
buch der bildenden Kunst. Unter 
Mitwirkung der Vorstiinde der Sta- 
atlichen Kunstsammlungen herausg. 
von L. von Buerkel, H. von Tschudi, 
H. Stegman, P. Wolters. Munich, 
Callwey. 1910. 1. Halbband. v, 
140 pp.; ill. 8vo. 





























L. van Nock, Vieux Bruxelles illustré. 


Paris, 1910, Dorbon ainé. 320 pp. ; 


361 figs. 8vo. 


P. L. Occhissi, Valle Tiberina. (‘Italia 


Bergamo, 1910, Istit. 
140 pp.; 152 figs. 


artistica.” ) 
ital. d’arti graf. 





8vo. As sts Oesterreichische 
Kunsttopographie. Kked. von M. 
Dvorak. IIL. Bd.: Die Denkmidler 


des politischen Bez. Melk, -von’ H. 
Tietze. Mit Beitragen von P. E. 
Katschthaler, H. Obermaier, und H. 





Sitte. Vienna, 1910, Schroll & Co. 
viii, 480 pp.; 28 pls.; 481 fles.; 
map. 4to. Oesterreichische Pri- 


vatsammlungen. I. Bd.: Die Bron- 
zen (ler Sammlung Guido von Rho in 
Wien. Herausg. von E. W. Braun. 
Vienna, 1910, Schroll & Co. 21 figs.; 
51 pls. 8vo. M. 20. Orien- 
talisches Archiv. Ill. Zeitschrift 
fiir Kunst, Kulturgeschichte und 
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Volkerkunde der Linder des Ostens. 
Herausg. von H. Grothe. I. Jahr- 
gang (1910-1911). Heft 1. (Quar- 
terly.) Leipzig, Hiersemann. 50 
pp.3 15 ple. Svo, Originalbild- 
werke in Holz, Stein, Elfenbein 
u.s.wW., aus der Sammlung Benoit Op- 
penheim, Berlin. Herausg. vom Be- 
sitzer. Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. 
115 figs.; 58 pls. with text. Folio. 
100 copies. M. 70—-—— W. Osborn, 
Geschichte der Kunst. Eine kurz- 
gefasste Darstellung ihrer Haupt- 
epochen. Berlin, 1910, Mittler & 
Sohn. vii, 457 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

P. Pesenti, Bergamo. (‘‘ Italia artis- 
tica.”) Bergamo, 1910. 
d’ arti graf. 8vo. 4 fr. 50. ——C. 
Pfister, Histoire de Nancy. 3 vols. 
Nancy et Paris, 1910, Bergre-Le- 
vrault & Co. 2808 pp.; 493 figs. ; 
102 pls. 8vo.——S. C. Pier, Pot- 
tery of. the Near East. London, 
1910, Putnam. 8vo. Les Pein- 
tures murales catalanes. Fasc. I: 
Pedret. Barcelona, 1910, Institut 
d’Estudes Catalans. 8 pp.; 4 pls. 
Folio. H. Posse, Die Gemiilde- 
galerie des Kaiser-Friedrich-Muse- 
ums. 1. Abt.: Die roman. Lander, 
Byzanz, Italien, Spanien, Frank- 
reich. Berlin, 1910, Bard;- xviii, 
273 pp. ; 534 figs. 4to. P. Pou- 
rot, Toléde, son histoire, ses lé- 
gendes, ses monuments. Paris, 1910, 














Grasset. 228 pp. ; 46 figs. 16mo. 
Rassegna d’arte umbra. Diretta da 
U: Gnoli. Anno l. Fase. I. (Quar- 


terly.) Perugia, 1910, Bartelli & 
Co. 43epp, 39.) Disa 2avo: K. 
Rathe, Der figurale Schmuck der 
alten Domfassade in Florenz. Ein 
Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Freifigur im Florentiner Tre- 





cento. Vienna, 1910, Stern. v, 127 
pp.; 57 pls. 8vo.—— E. Redslob, 
Das Kirchenportal. (‘* Deutsche 


Plastik,” I.) Jena, 1910, Costenoble. 
19 fies. 5. O2eepis Mia 16 Ww. 
Rolfs, Geschichte der Malerei Ne- 
apels. Leipzig, 1910, Seemann. 440 
pp-; 13 figs. ; "113 pis: 8vo. M. 25. 
—— A. Rosenberg, Geschichte des 





Kosttims. I. Bd. Fasc. 13. Leip- 
_ zig, 1910, Hiersemann. 8vo. M. 6. 





M. Rosenberg, Geschichte der 
Goldschmiedekunst auf technischer 


Grundlage. Einfiihrung.  Frank- 
furt-a-M., 1910, H. Keller. iii, 136 
pp.; ill. 4to. 


J. Sanchis y Sivera, La Catedral de 


[stitwaital: 


Topographie der 





A. Ugoletti, Brescia. 
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Valencia. Guia historica y artistica. 
Valencia, 1910, Mira. xiv, 592 pp. 
4to. —— J. von Schlosser, Werke 
der Kleinplastik in der Skulptur- 
sammlung des allerh. Kaiserhauses. 
2 vols. Vienna, 1910, Schroll & Co. 
viii, 89 pp.; 33 figs.; 120 pls. 4to. 
M. 50. F. T. Schulz, Beschreib- 
ung der stadtischen Kunstsamm- 
lung im Ausstellungs Gebaude am 
Konigstor in Niirnberg. Nirnberg, 
1910, Schrag. 116 pp.; 2 plans; 28 





pls. 8vo.——E. Schur, fFthrer 
durch die Kunstgeschichte. Berlin, 
1910, Morgen-Verlay. 151 pp.; 10 


pls. 8vo. A. Speltz, The Styles 
of Ornament from prehistoric times 
to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A series of 38500 examples, 
etc. Trans. from second German 
edition. Rev. and ed. by R. P. 
Spiers. London, 1910, Botsford. 
ix, 647 pp. 4to. F. Stahl, Bris- 
sel. (‘* Stitten der Kultur.”) Leip- 
zig, 1910, Klinkhardt & Biermann. 
vi, 227 pp.; ill. 8vo.——L. Stern- 
berg, Limburg als Kunststatte. 
1910. E. R. Suffling, English 
Church Brasses from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century. lLon- 
don, 1910, Gill. 468 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
historischen und 
Kunst-Denkmadler im Kdonigreiche 
Bohmen. XXVII: Der politische 
Bez. Randnitz. 2. Teil: Randnitzer 
Schloss, verf. von M. Dvorak und 
Boh. Matejka. Leipzig, 1910, Hierse- 
mann. vi, 336 pp.; 205 figs.; 15 
pls. 8vo. M. 17. 








(‘* Italia Artis- 


tica.”) Bergamo, 1910, Istit. ital. 
d@’ arti graf. 152 pp.> 159: fges pr 
8vo. 


W. Weisbach, Impressionismus. Ein 


Problem der Malerei in der Antike 
und Neuzeit. I. Bd. Berlin, 1910, 
Grote. 94 figs.; 13 pls. 8vo. 
H. V. Wellberger, Fiihrer durch die 
Kunstgeschichte bis zum Beginn des 
19. Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1910, 
Globus-Verlag. 220 pp. 16mo. 
F. Witting, Vier Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Baukunst Frank- 








reichs. (‘* Zur Kunstgeschichte des 
Auslandes.” Strassburg, 1910, 
Heitz. 45 pp.; 4 pls.; 4 figs. 8vo. 
M. 3.50. 


The Yerkes Collection of Oriental Car- 


pets. Critical Text by J. K. Mum- 
ford. Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. 
27 col.; pls. Folio. M. 210, —— 


a 
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Sir J. Yoxall, The A B C about 
Collecting. London, i910, S. Paul. 
382 pp.; ill. 8vo. 


II. EARLY CHRISTIAN, BY- 
ZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


H. Anglés, L’Abbaye de Moissac. 
(‘* Petites monographies des grands 
édifices de la France.”) Paris, 1910, 
Laurens. 96 pp.; pl.; 39 figs. 
8vo. L’ Architettura antica in 
Dalmazia. 2 vols. Turin, 1910, 
Crudo & Co. 1380 pls. 4to. 160 fr. 

M. Aubert, Monographie de la 
cathédrale de Senlis. Paris, 1910, 
Champion. xi, 2U8 pp.; pls. 4to. 

F. Bach, Mittelrheinische Kunst. Bei- 
trige zur Geschichte der Malerei 
und Plastik in 14. und 15. Jahrhun- 
dert. Frankfurt-a-M., 1910, Baer 
moO, x, 102 pp. 68 pls.; figs. 
8vo. J. Baum, Romanische Bau- 
kunst in Frankreich. Stuttgart, 
1910, Hoffmann. xix, 232 pp.; ill. 
4to.—— Beitrage zur Bauwissen- 
schaft. Herausg. von C. Gurlitt. 
13. Heft: H. Wilde, Brussa. Eine 
Entwicklungsgeschichte tiirkischer 
Architectur in Kleinasien unter den 
Osmanen. 14. Heft: A. Riidiger, 
Die links der Elbe gelegenen Burgen 
im Kgr. Sachsen. 15. Heft: M. Nova. 
Die Stadttore der Mark Branden- 
burg im Mittelalter. Berlin, 1910, 
Wasmuth. M. Van Berchem 
und J. Strzygowski, Amida. Maté- 
riaux pour l’épigraphie et Vhistoire 
mussulmanes du Diyar-Bekr, par 
M. van Berchem. Beitrige zur 
Kunstgeschichte des Mittelalters 
im Nordmesopotamien, Hellas und 
dem Abendlande, von J. Strzy- 
gowski. Mit einem Beitrage. The 
Churches and Monasteries of the 
Tur Abdin, by Gertrude L. Bell. 
Heidelberg, 1910, Winter. vii, 390 
pp.; 330 figs.; 23 pls. 4to. M. 60. 
—— W. Bergmann, Reste deutscher 
Ordensburgen in _ Siebenbiirgen. 
Freudenthal, 1910, Krommer. 78 
pp.; 2 pls.; 11 figs. 8vo.——G. 
Bertoni, Atlante storicopaleografico 
del Duomo di Modena. Modena, 
1910. xvi, 100 pp; ill. 4to. 
Bibliothéque de Bayeux, Tapisserie 
de la reine Mathilde. (Text in 
French and English.) Bayeux, 
1910, Deslandes. 29 pls. with text. 
4to. ——F. Bond, Screens and Gal- 
leries in English Churches. Lon- 




















don, 1910, Frowde. 204 pp.; 152 
figs. 8vo.— Wood Carvings in 
English Churches. I: Misericordo. 
London, 1910, Frowde. 258 pp.; 
figs. 8vo.——R. Borrmann, Auf- 
nahmen mittelalterlicher Wand- 
und Deckenmalereien in Deutsch- 
land. Mitwirkung von H. Kolb und 
O. Vorlaender. II. Bd. Fase. 4. 
Berlin, 1910, Wasmuth. 4 pp.; 6 
pls. Folio. ——M. C. Boulanger, 
Le Cimitiére franco-mérovingien 
et carolingien de Marchélepot 
(Somme). Etude sur Vorigine de 
Vart barbare. Paris, 1910, Impr. 
Nationale. vi, 188 pp.; 40 pls.; 
figs: 4t0,; 26 fr. G. B. Brown, 
The Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic 
Forefathers. London, 1910. 268 
pp.) .400.-. 5s. Edith A. Browne, 
Romanesque Architecture. London, 
1910, A. &.C. Black, 146 pp.; ‘ill. 
8vo.—— P. Buberl, Die romani- 
schen Wandmalereien im Kloster 
Nonnberg in Salzburg und ihre Be- 
ziehungen zur Salzburgischen Buch- 
malerei und zur’ byzantinischen 
Kunst. Vienna, 1910, Schroll & Co. 
viii, 74 pp.; 14 pls.; 37 figs. Ato. 
M. 12 








Catalogue of a Collection of Germanic 


Antiquities belonging to J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Compiled by J. Seymour 
de Ricci. Paris, 1910, Berger. iv, 
BOUDD.4 2 oe 7 plsiea OVO, Rothe- 





_ Mary Clay, The Mediaeval Hospitals 


of England. London, 1910, Me- 
thiem (682) pp.; aL esyvo: E. 
Cohn-Wiener, Die Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Stil in der bildenden 
Kunst. I. Bd.: Vom Altertum bis 
zur Gotik. (“Aus Natur und Geistes- 
welt.’’) Leipzig, 1910, Teubner. 
Vi, 128 pp. Songs. Syao i140 in 





G. Delahache, La Cathédrale de Stras- 


bourg. (‘Notices historiques et 
archéologiques sur les grands monu- 
ments.”) Paris, 1910, Longuet. 198 
pp.; 30 pls.; figs. 18mo. Dic- 
tionnaire apologétique de la Foi 
catholique, publié sous la direction 
de M. Adhémar d’Alés. Paris, 1910, 
G. Beauchesne et Cie. 8vo. [Includ- 
ing: I: pp. 1404-1457, L. Galabert, 
Epigraphie. 1: Les inscriptions 
chrétiennes. 2: L’apologétique des 
inscriptions: (a) le Nouveau Testa- 
ment; (b) l’Eglise. | Dictionnaire 
d’archéologie chrétienne et de li- 
turgie, publié par Dom F. Cabrol, 
etc. Fasc. 18 421: Calliste (Cimi- 
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tiére de); Cella. Paris, 1910, Le- 
touzey & Ané. Cols. 1729-2880; ill. 





8vo. C. Diehl, Manuel d’art byz- 
antin. Paris,1910, Picard. 837 pp.; 
420 figs. 8vo. 15 fr.—— Djelal Es- 


sad, Constantinople. , De Byzance 
& Stamboul. (‘‘ Les Etudes d’art a 
Vétranger.”) Trad. du ture par 
VYauteur. Préf.de C. Diehl. Paris, 
1910, Laurens. iv, 297 pp.; 56 pls. 
8vo. Dodlger, Der Exorzismus 
im altchr. Taufritual. Rome, 1909, 
Loescher. 8vo. Go Tre BO. 
O. Doering, Deutschlands mittel- 
alterliche Kunstdenkmaler als 
Geschichtsquelle. (“ Hiersemanns 
Handbiicher,” , Bd. VII.) Leipzig, 
1910, Hiersemann. xv, 414 pp.; 119 
figs! M.er22 L. Duchesne, His- 
toire ancienne de léglise, T. ILI. 
Rome, 1910, Loescher. 8vo. 11 fr. 
— H. Dutschke, Ravennatische 
Studien. Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der spaten Antike. Leipzig. 1910, 
Engelmann. x, 287 pp.; 116 figs. ; 
pl 8v0.1 15 tr o0- 

J. Ebersolt, Le Grand Palais de Con- 
stantinople et le Livre des cérémo- 
nies. Avec un avantpropos de C. 
Diehl et les plans de A. Thiers. 
Paris, 1910, Leroux. xv, 240 pp. 
8vo. — Sainte Sophie de Constanti- 
nople. Etude de typographie d’aprés 
les cérémonies. Paris, 1910, Leroux. 
iv, 45 pp.; pl’ 8vo.—See Musées 
Impériaux Ottomans. B. Eb- 
hardt, Die Burgen Italiens. I. Bd: 
Oberitalien. Berlin, 1910, Wasmuth. 
46 pp.; 58 pls. Folio. M. 50. 
C. H. Eden, Black Tournai Fonts in 
England. The Group of Seven Late 
Norman Fonts imported from Bel- 
gium. London, 1910, Stock. Il. 























1910, by the author. 416 pp.; por- 
trait. 8vo.—— P. Gout, Le Mont- 
Saint-Michel. 2vols. Paris, Colin. 
378 and 394 pp.; 225 and 245 figs. ; 
13 and 25 pls. Sve. 501% E. 
Grill, Der Ulmer Bildschnitzer Jorg 
Syrlin der Aeltere und seine Schule. 
(‘Studien zur deutschen Kunstge- 
schichte.”) Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. 
vii, 88 pp.; 15 pls. 8vo. M. 4.50. 
F. Grossi-Gondi, La Dormitio 
B. Mariae. Contributo ad uno studio 
iconografico a proposito di una pit- 
tura dell’ antica diaconia di S. Maria 
in via Lata. Rome, 1910, Loescher. 
6 figs. -890.>2 497. W. de 
Griineisen, Sainte-Marie Antique. 
Rome, 1910, Bretschneider. 631 pp. ; 
375 figs.; 106 pls. Folio. 300 fr. 
C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Kon- 
stantinopels. 5 Lief. Berlin, 1910; 
Wasmuth. Pp. 41-52; 24 pls.; figs. 
Folio. 














P. Hartmann, Die Gotische Monumen- 


tal-Plastik in Schwaben. Munich, 
1910, Bruckmann. M. 386.— G. 
Humann, Zur Geschichte der Ka- 
rolingischen Baukunst. (‘‘ Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”) 
Strassburg, 1910, Heitz, 57 pp.; 
34 figs. 8vo. M. 4.50. ——W. 
Harvey, W. R. Lethaby, O. M. Dal- 
ton, H. A. A. Crusoe, and Avy: 
Headlam, The Church of the Na- 
tivity at Bethlehem. Ed. by R. Weir 
Schultz. London, 1910, B. T. Bots- 
ford, for the Byzantine Research 
Fund.  -76 pp.5. 12 pig oe 
Folio. 30s. 


C. M. Ivekovié, Dalmatiens Archi- 


tektur und Plastik. I. Bd. Vienna, 
1910, Schroll & Co. 8 pp.; 40 pls. ; 
figs. 4to. M. 30. 


4to. 

F. de Fossa, Le Chateau historique de 
Vincennes a travers les Ages. T. II. 
Paris, 1910, Daragon. 444 pp.; 120 


O. D’ Johnton, Gargouilles. Troyes, 
1910, Frémont:” “ii, Gt0ppae 
8vo,. 

K. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt und 





figs. 4to.—Le Chateau de Vin- das Nationalheiligtum der altchrist- 
cennes. (‘* Petites monographies| lichen Aegypter in der westalexan- 
des grands édifices de la France.” drinischen Wiste. Ausgrabungen 
Paris, 1910, Laurens: 112°ppis°35 der Frankfurter Expedition am 
figs.; 2 plans. 16mo. ASG: Karm Abu Mina, 1905-1907. I. Bd. 
Fryer, Wooden Monumental Effigies Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. x, 142 


pp.; 102 pls.; figs. and maps. 4to. 
195 fr. — Zur Iconographie der Me- 
nas-ampullen mit bes. Beriicksichti- 


in England and Wales. London, 
_ 1910, Stocks :74 pp.; i ato. 
G. Gattinoni, Il campanile di San | 


Marco; monografia storica. Venice, 
1910, Libr. Aldo Manuzio. xvi, 376 
pp.; 28 pls.; figs. 4to. —— E. 
Giron, Mgr. X. M. J. Barbier de Mon- 
tault. Bio-bibliographie. Hommes, 





gung der Funde in der Menasstadt. 
Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. — 100 
figs.; plan. 8vo. 12 fr. 50. — 
T. Kosser, Holzgedeckte Landkir- 
chen in der Normandie. Dresden, 
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1910, Kiihtmann. iv, 140 pp. ; 160 
figs. 4to. 


F. Liibbecke, Die Gotische Kdolner 


Plastik. (‘* Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte.”) Strassburg, 
1910, Heitz. 44 pls. M. 12. 


C. Martin, L’Art roman en France. 


L’Architecture et la Décoration. 


Ire série. Fasc. 5 (and last). Paris, 
1910, Eggimann. 16 pp.; 16 pls. 


Folio. R. Martin du Gard, L’ Ab- 
baye de Jumiéges. Paris, 1910, 
Champion. 308 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
O. Marucchi, Epigrafia cristiana. 
Trattato elementare con una silloge 
di antichi iscrizioni cristiani princi- 








palmente di Roma. (‘‘ Manuali 
Hoepli.”) Milan, 1910, Hoepli. 
viii, 453 pp.; 83 pls. 16mo. 7 fr. 50. 


—I monumenti del Museo cristiano 
Pio-lateranense. MRiprod. in atlante 
di 96 tav. Milan, 1910, Hoepli. 
76 pp. 2501. Mayjonade, Une 
basilique byzantine: Saint-Front- 
de-Perigueux. Guide historique et 
descriptif. Perigueux, 1910, Impr. 
Riber. 95 pp.; ill. 16mo.—— U. 
Monneret de Villard, I] Battistero 
e le chiese romaniche di Firenze. 
(‘‘ L’ Italia monumentale.”) Milan, 
1910, Bonomi. Ill. 32mo. 
Monuments byzantins de Mistra, 
Matériaux pour létude de Varchi- 
tecture et de la peinture en Gréce 
aux XIVe et XV€ siécles. Rec. et 
publiés par G. Millet avec le con- 
cours de H. Eustache, Sophie Millet, 
J. Ronsin, et P, Roumpos. (‘‘ Monu- 
ments de Vart byz. pub. sous les 
auspices du min. de l’Instruction 
pub. et des B.-A.”) Paris, 1910, 
Leroux. 41 pp.; 152 pls.. 4to.-—— 
Monumenta palaeographica Vindo- 
bonensia, Unter Leitung von J. 
Ritter von Karabacek herausg. von 
tfeoepear ss otasc. 1, Cod... 2160: 
Bruchstiicke von ‘‘De Trinitate” 
des Hilarius Pictariensis und eines 
Tractates ‘‘Contra Arianos.” 16 
pls. with 1-28 pp. of ill. text. Cod. 
1861: Goldener Psalter Karls des 











Grossen. 10 pls. with 29-68 pp. of 
ill. text. Leipzig, 1910, Hierse- 
mann. Folio. Musées Impéri- 


aux Ottomans, Catalogue des pote- 
ries byzantines et anatoliennes du 
Musée de Constantinople. Constan- 
tinople, 1910. 40 pp.; 55 figs. 8vo. 
[By J. Ebersolt. ] - 


G. Niemann, Der Palast Diokletians 


in Spalato. Herausg. vom k. k, oes- 
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Vienna, 
1910, Holder. iv, 115 pp.; 162 figs.; 


23 pls. Folio. 


A. W. Oxford, The Ruins of Foun- 


tains Abbey. London, 1910, Frowde. 
Sa - BVO. 


P. Paschini, Brevi note archeologiche 


sopra un gruppo di monumenti 
longobardi a Cividale. Udine, 1910 


7 





Gambierasi. 16 pp. 8vo. WwW 
Pastor, Altgermanische Monu- 
mentalkunst. (‘* Werdandi-Biich- 


erei.”) Leipzig, 1910, F. Eckardt. 
146 pp.; 96 pls. 8vo. L. Paulet, 
La Primatiale, ou monographie his- 
torique et description de la basilique 
Saint-Trophime d’Arles, avec la 
collaboration, pour les documents, 
d’E. Fossier. Bergerac, 1910, Cas- 
tanet. 159pp. 8vo. - W . Pinder, 
Deutsche Dome des Mittelalters. 
Diisseldorf, 1910, Langewiesche. 
x. 06 Dp.sill, e870. ote Le, 
Poliflo, Il Dumeo di Milano. 
(‘* L’ Italia monumentale.”) Milan, 
1910, Bonomi. Til. 382mo,— La 
Certosa di Pavia. (‘' L’ Italia monu- 
mentale.”) Milan, 1910, Bonomi. 
Ih, 32mo. Helen M. Pratt, The 
Cathedral Churches of England. 
London, 1910, Murray. Ill. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. —— E. K. Prideaux and G. 
R. H. Shafts, Bosses and Corbels 
of Exeter Cathedral. London, 1910, 
Chatto & Windus. 236 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 














R. B. Rackham, The Nave of West- 


minster. (‘* British Academy.”) 
Oxford, 1910, Univ. Press. 64 pp.; 
6 pls. 8vo. W.M. Ramsay and 
G. L. Bell, The Thousand and One 
Churches. London, 1909, Hodder 
& Stoughton. xii, 580 pp.; 60 pls. ; 
382 figs. 20s. Béatrix Rodés, 
L’Ame des cathédrales. (Colmar, 
Strasbourg, Spire et Worms, May- 
ence, Tréves, Cologne.) Pref. @E. 
Schuré. Paris, 1910, Perrin & Co. 
xxxi, 173 pp. 16mo.—— Royal Irish 
Academy Collections. Guide to the 
Celtic antiquities of the Christian 
period. Dublin, 1910, Coffey; Lon- 
don, Hodges & Figgis. lll pp. 8vo. 
L. Royer, L’Abbaye de Mont- 
majour-lez-Arles du X° au XV° siécle 











(thése). Abbeville, 1910, Paillart. 
9 pp. 8vo. 


S. Sanpere y Miguel, La pintura Mige- 


val catalana. 2 vols. Barcelona, 
1910, tip. **L’Avenc.” 96 and 104 
pp.; 2pls.; figs. 4to, F. Sarre, 
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Denkmialer persischer Baukunst. 
Geschichtliche Untersuchungen und 
Aufnahme muhammedischer Back- 
steinbauten in Vorderasien und Per- 
sien. Unter Mitwirkung von B. 
Schulz und G. Eichler. 7 Lief. und 
Textband. Berlin, 1910, Wasmuth. 
4 and x, 166 pp.; 14 pls. Folio. —— 
S. Scaglia, I mosaici antichi della 
Basilica di S. Maria Maggiore in 
Roma. Rome, 1910, Loescher. 53 
pls.; 18 figs. 4to. 25 fr.—F. 
Scheerer, Kirchen und Kloster der 
Franziskaner und Dominikaner im 
Thiiringen. Ein Beitrag zur Kennt- 
niss der Ordensbauweise.  (‘‘ Bei- 
trage zur Kunstgescbichte Thiiring- 
ens.”) 2vols. Jena, 1910, Fischer. 
vili, 148 pp.; 3 pls.; figs. 8vo. 
J. Scheuber, Die mittelalterlichen 
Chorstiihle in der Schweiz. (‘ Stu- 
dien zur deutschen Kunstge- 
schichte.”) Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. 
Vili, 127 pp. IL pisS evo: A. 
Schmarsow und E. von Flottwell, 
Meisterwerke der deutschen Bild- 
nerei des Mittelalters. ‘Teil I: Die 
Bildwerke des Naumburger .Doms. 
Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. 57 pp.; 
20 pls. Folio. M. 25. L. Silli, 
Le memorie cristiane della Cam- 
pagna romana. Vol. [: La Via 
Cornelia. Rome, 1910, Loescher. 
Tile 23h B. Struck, Mistra. 
Eine mittelalterliche Ruinenstadt. 
Streifblicke zur Geschichte und zu 
Denkmialern der frankisch-byzan- 
tinischen Zeitalters in Morea. Vi- 
enna, 1910, Hartleben. viii, 164 pp.; 
76 figs. ; plans. 8vo. ——D. C. 
Stuart, Stage: Decoration in France 
in the Middle Ages. New York, 
1910, Macmillan. 8vo. $1.75. 
R. Sturgis, A History of Architec- 
ture. Vol. Il: Romanesque and 
Oriental Architecture. New York, 
1910, Baker & Taylor. 480 pp. ; ill. 
8vo. L. von Sybel, Christliche 
Antike. II. Bd.: Plastik, Archi- 
tektur und Malerei. Marburg, 1910, 
Elwert Nachf. viii, 341 and 44 pp. ; 
3 pls.; 99 figs. 8vo. 11 fr. 50. 
O. C. R. Syxtus, Nationes archae- 
ologiae Christianae. Vol. II, pars 


























Il: Symbola et picturae. Rome, 
1910, Loescher. 5 pls.; 218 figs. 


6 fr. 

Tapisserie de Bayeux, Reproduction 
compléte de la tapisserie-broderie 
dela reine Mathilde. Bayeux, 1910, 
Tostain. 16 pls. 4to. —— J. Tave- 





Fra Angelico. 








nor-Perry, Dinanderie. A History 
and Description of Mediaeval Art 
Work in Copper, Brass, and Bronze. 
London, 1910, Allen. 250 pp.; ill. 
Ato. Toncelli, La Casa di S. 
Caterina a Siena. Rome, 1910. 
218 pp.; ill. 8vo. 





A. Vetter, Der Dom zu Augsburg. 


Augsburg, 1910, Huttler. 
ill. 8vo. 


56 pp. ; 


H. Wagner, Studien tiber die roman- 


ische Baukunst in Regensburg. 
Regensburg, 1910, Coppenrath. 80 
pp.; 39 figs. 8vo.——O. Wulff, 
Altchristliche und mittelalterliche 
byzantinische und italienische Bild- 
werke [in den k. Museen zu Ber- 


lin}. Altchr. Bildwerke. Berlin, 
1910, Remier. viii, 836 pp.; 75 pls.; 
figs. 4to. 47 fr. 


III. RENAISSANCE 


(‘* Les Peintres illus- 
tres.”) Paris, 1910, Lafitte & Co. 
80 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. G. Arnaud 
d’Agnel, Les comptes du roi René, 
publiés d’aprés les originaux con- 
servés aux archives des Bouches- 
du-Rhéne. Vols. IfandIII. Paris, 
1910, Picard. 491 and517 pp. 8vo. 
Charlotte Aschenheim, Der 
italienische Einfluss in der vliim- 
ische Malerei der Frihrenaissance. 
(‘*Zur Kunstgeschichte des Aus- 
landes.”) Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. 
vii, 64 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo. M. 3. 








Lord Balcarres, The Evolution of 


Italian Sculpture. 
Murray. 362 pp.; 120 figs. 4to. 
2ls.—L. Balet, Der Friihhol- 
lander Geertgen tot Sint Jans. The 
Hague, 1910, Nijhoff. 11 pls. 
Giovanni Bellini. (‘‘Collezioni 
miniature.”) Bergamo, 1910, Istit. 
ital. d’ arti graf. 4 pp.; 10 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. S. L. Bensusan, Mu- 
rillo. (‘‘ Masterpieces in Colour.”) 
London, 1910, Jack. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 
4to.—— E._ Bertaux, Donatello. 
Paris,1910. 20figs. 8vo. 38fr. 50. 
——J. Beth, Die Baumzeichnung 
in der deutschen Graphik des XV 
und XVI Jahrhunderts. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Landschaftsdarstellung. (‘* Studien 
zur- deutschen Kunstgeschichte.’’) 
Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. xi, 177 
pp.; 30 pls. 8vo. M. 12. Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Département 
des Manuscrits. Livre de la chasse 


London, 1910, 
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par Gaston Phébus, comte de Foix. 
Reproduction réduite des 87 minia- 
tures du ms. franc. 616 de la 
Bibliothéque Nat. Notice par C. 
Couderc. Paris, 1910, Berthaud 
fréres. 35 pp.; 90 pls. 16mo. 
Département des Manuscrits. Traité 
@escrime dédié au roi Henri III, 
par G. A. Lorino, de Milan. Reprod. 
reduite des 66 miniatures du ms. 
italien 959 de la Bibliothéque Nat. 
Notice par H. Omont. Paris, 1910, 
Berthaud fréres. 24 pp.; 66 pls. 
16mo. W. Bode, Die Gemilde- 
galerie des Herrn A. d. Ritter in 
seiner Villa zu Schénberg bei Cron- 
bergim Taunus. Berlin, 1910, Bard. 
44pp.; 66pls.; ld figs. 4to. M. 
von Boehn, Guido Reni. (‘‘ Kunst- 
ler-Monographien.”) Bielefeld, 
1910, Velhagen & Klasing. 123 pp.; 
105 figs. 8vo. J. de Bossch€re, 
La sculpture auverroise au XV® et 














XVIesiécle. (‘“Grands artistes des 
Pays-Bas.”) Brussels, 1909, G. van 
Oest & Co. 194 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 





Botticelli. (‘‘ Les peintres illus- 
tres.”) Paris, 1910, Lafitte & Co. 
80 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. J. Braun, 
Die Kirchenbauten der deutschen 
Jesuiten. II. Teil (and last): Die 
Kirchen der oberdeutschen und 
der oberrheinischen Ordensprovinz. 
Freiburg-i.-B, 1910, Herder. xii, 
390 pp.; 18 pls.; 31 figs. 8vo. —— 
Le Breviaire de Philippe le Bon. 
Reprod. des miniatures des mss. 
nos. 9511 et 9026 de la Bibliothéque 
royale de Belgique, par J. van den 
Gheyn, S. J. Brussels, 1910, G. van 
Wester cc Cos (24 pp; . 61..-pls. 
4to. Das Breviarium Grimani. 
Herausg. von S. de Vries und 8. 
Morpurgo. Ejinl. von G. Coggiola. 
Deutsche Uebers. von K. Friese. 
Fasc. 11-12 (and last). Leipzig, 
1910, Hiersemann (French ed. Paris, 
Delagrave). Pp. 119-180; 80 pls. 
Folio. Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, Lettere, con pref. di G. Papini. 
2 vols. Each vol. 160 pp. 8vo. —— 
F. Burger, Die Villen des Andrea 











Palladio. Leipzig, 1910, Klinkhardt 
& Biermann. viii, 152 pp.; 48 pls. 
8vo. M. 12. 


C. H. Caffin, The Story of Dutch 
Painting. New York,1910, The Cen- 
tury Co. 220 pp; ill. 8vo. $1.20. 
Baron Carra de Vaux, Léonard 
de Vinci. (‘'Philosophes et Pen- 
seurs, Science et Religion.”) Paris, 
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1910, Blond & Co. 64 pp. 16mo. 
Catalogue of the Early Italian 
Engravings of the British Museum, 
by A. M. Hind and S.Colvin. Lon- 
don, 1910, Brit. Mus. lii, 628 pp.; 
pls.. 8vo. - Catalogue of the Pic- 
tures in the Collection of the Earl 
of Radnor. By Helen Matilda, 
Countess of Radnor, and W. B. 
Squirre. 2 vols. London,: 1910, 
Quaritch. x and vi, 128 and 132 
pp.; 101 pls. 4to. Catalogue of 
the Pictures and Drawings in the 
National Loan Exhibition. London, 
1909-1910. Introd. by Sir Charles 
Holroyd. London, 1910, Heine- 
mann, xxxili, 176 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. 
——  W. Chaffers, The Collector’s 
Handbook to Ceramics of the Re- 
naissance and Modern Periods. 
London, 1910, Gibbings. 338 pp. 
8vo. Les Chefs d’ceuvre de Car- 
paccioet de Giorgione. Paris, 1910, 
Perche; London, Gowans & Gray. 
66 pp.; 60 figs. 18mo. Chefs 
d’ceuvre de Giotto. London, 1910, 
Gowans & Gray; Paris, Perche. 
65 pp.; 60 figs. 18mo. Chefs- 
d’ceuvre de Moretto da Brescia. 
London, 1910, Gowans & Gray; Paris, 
Perche. - 66 pp.;- 60 figs: ~ 18mo. 
Chefs d’ceuvre de Andrea Or- 
cagna, Lorenzo Monaco et Maso- 
lino. London, 1910, Gowans & Gray ; 
Paris, Perche. 65 pp.; 60 figs. 
18mo. Les Chefs-d’ceuvre de la 
Galerie de tableaux de ’ Ermitage im- 


























périal a Saint-Petersbourg. Texte 
par le baron N. Wrangell. New 
York, 1910, Haufstaengl. xxxii, 


239 pp. with figs. 8vo.—— Chris- 
tus am Kreuz. Kanonbilder der 
in Deutschland gedruckten Mess- 
biicher des 15. Jahrhunderts. He- 
rausg. von P. Heitz. Mit. Kinl. von 
W.L. Schreiber. Strassburg, 1910, 
Heitz. 26 pp.; 51 pls.; 4to. 
Codices e Vaticanis selecti. photo- 
typice expressi. Vol. XI: Guiliano 
da Sangallo: Il libro Codice Vati- 
cano Barberiniano latino 4424. Con 
introd. e note di Chr. Huelsen. Leip- 
zig, 1910, Harrassowitz. lix, 103 
pp.; 17 pls.; 106 tigs.; 138 pp. of fac- 
simile. 4to and folio. 425 fr. —— 
A. Colosanti, La galleria capitolina. 
(‘*Musei e- gallerie  d’Italia.”) 
Rome, 1910, Garzoni-Provenzani. 
16 pp.; 64 figs. 18mo. Crayons 
francais du XVI® siécle conservés 
dans la collection de M. G. Salting a 








‘ brandt. 
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Introd. et notes par E. 
Paris, 1910, Lib. 
26 pp.; 32 pls. 
Carlo Crivelli. (‘‘Colle- 
zioni miniature.”) Bergamo, 1910, 
Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. 4 pp.; figs. ; 
10 pls. 8vo. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, A New History of Painting 
in Italy. Ed. and suppl. with notes 
by E. Hutton. Vol. III. London, 
1910, Dent. xi, 554 pp. 8vo. 

B. Daun, Veit Stoss und seine Schule 
in Deutschland, Polen, und Ungarn. 
Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. iv, 187 
pp.; 89 figs. 8vo. M. 10. G. 
S. Davies, Renascence: The sculp- 
tured Tombs of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury in Rome, with chapters on the 
previous centuries from 1100. Lon- 
don, 1910, Murray. 402 pp.; 88 figs. 
8vo.  2is. AFR 9 Day, Re- 
naissance Architecture in England. 
(‘* Arts of the Church.”) London, 
1910, Mowbray. 188 pp. 16mo. 
Pietro Paolo Rubens 
Florence, 1910, tip. Gali- 
leiana. 27 pp. 8vo. L. De- 
lisle, Les Heures dites de Jean 
Pucelle. Manuscrit de la collection 
de M. le Baron Maurice de Roths- 
child. Paris, 1910, Rahir. 88 pp.; 
72 pls. 16mo. T. Demmler, Die 
Grabdenkmaler des _ wiirttemberg- 
ischen Fiirstenhauses und ihre Meis- 
terim XVI. Jahrhundert. (‘Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.’’) 
Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. xxi, 248 
and xxxix pp.; 30 pls. 8vo. M. 14. 
L. Dimier, L’H6tel des Inva- 
lides. (‘‘ Petites monographies des 
grands édifices de la France.’’) 
Paris, 1910, Laurens. 96 pp.; 42 
figs. 16mo. F. Dornhoffer, Al- 
brecht Diirers Fechtbuch. Vienna, 
1910, Tempski. E. A. Donadini 
and G. Carland, Die Grabdenkmaler 
der erlauchten Wettiner Fiirsten in 
der Kurfirstlichen Grabkapelle des 
Domes zu Meissen. Leipzig, 1910, 
Hiersemann.. 1 p.; 24 pls. Folio. 
M. 100. —— Drawings of Michel An- 
gelo (‘* Drawings of the Great Mas- 
ters.”) Notice by E. B. Johnson. 
London, 1910, Newnes. 14 pp.; 45 
pls. 8vo. Drawings of Rem- 
(‘* Drawings of the Great 
Masters.” Notice by Malcolm 
Bell. London, 1910, Newnes. 16 
pp.; 48 pls. 8v0 

H. Egger, Architektonische Hand- 
zeichnungen alter Meister. I Bd. 


Londres. 
Moreau-Nélaton. 
centr. des B.-A. 
Folio. 

















in Italia. 
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Fase. 1. Vienna, 1910. 5pp.; figs. ; 
20 pis.; Folio, M.— 100: K. 
Escher, Barock und Klassizismus. 
Studien zur Geschichte der Archi- 
tektur Roms. Leipzig, 1910, Klink- 
hardt & Biermann.  vili, 182 pp.; 
22 pls. 8vo. 9M. Tai-= == iriice 
d’Essling, Etudes sur Vart de la 
gravure sur bois 4 Venise. 2° partie. 
2 vols Paris, 1910, Leclerc. 680 pp.; 
ill. Folio. 





Zwanzig Federzeichnungen altdeut- 


scher Meister aus dem Besitz des 
Kgl. Kupferstichkabinetts zu Ber- 
lin, ausgewiihlt und eingeleitet von J. 
Springer. (‘* Hausschatz deutscher 
Kunst der Vergangenheit.”) Ber- 
lin, 1910, Fischer & Franke. iv pp.; 
18 pls.  4to. B. Feliciangeli, 
Sulle opere di Girolamo di Giovanni 
da Camerino, pittore del secolo xv; 
note. Camerino, 1910. 35 pp. 8vo. 
. de Figueiredo, Arte portu- 
eueza primitiva. O pintor Nuno 
Goncalves. Lisbon, 1910, tip. de 
PAnnuario comm. 158 pp: +21 pls) 
4to. Florentinische Zierstucke 
im Kupferstiche aus dem XV. Jahr- 
hundert. Herausg. von P. Kristel- 
ler. Berlin, 1910, Cassirer. 25 pls. 
with introd. 4to. Folge vene- 
zianischer Holzschnitte aus dem 
XV.Jahrhundert im Besitz der Stadt 

















Niirnberg. Herausg. von P. Kris- 
teller. Berlin, 1910, Cassirer. 16 
pls. with introd. 4to. Fran- 


cisco de Hollanda, Quatre dialogues 
sur la peinture, mis en frangais par 
L. Rouanet. Paris, 1910, Champion. 
Xxxiii, 237 pp. 18mo. ‘ fr. K: 
Friese, Pieter Lastman. Sein Leben 
und seine Kunst. Leipzig, 1910, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann. 44 figs. ; 
12 pls. M. 7.——H. E. A. Furst, 
Diirer. (‘‘ Masterpicees in Colour.”) 
London, 1910, Jack. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 
4to. 








B. Geiger, Maffeo Verona (1574-1618), 


und seine Werke fiir die Markus- 
kirche zu Venedig. Berlin, 1910, 
Ebering. 131 pp. 8vo. M. 3. 
Gemalde alter beriihmter Meister im 
herzogl. Museum zu Braunschweig 
in farbigen Reproduktionen. 
Mappe. Wolfenbiittel, 1910, Zwiss- 
ler. 10 pls. 4to. —— Gemalde- 
galerie im Museum des Prado zu 








Madrid. Fasc. 11-14 (and last). 
Munich, 1910, Hanfstaengl. Each 
fasc. 6 pls. Folio. Text 4to. M. 


Gerlach, Alte Grabmalkunst, Eine 
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Sammlung ktinstlerischer, char-| XVIe siécles. Introd. et notes par 
akterischer Grabmaler Deutsch-| P.Vitrey. Fasc. 1-3 (each 25 pls.). 


lands and Oesterreichs aus der Zeit 
Anfang des 15. bis Anfang des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. Mit einem Vorwort 
von J. Dernjaé. (‘‘ Die Quelle.”) 
Vienna, 1910, Gerlach & Wiedling. 
5 pp.; 52 pls. Ato. Geschichte 
der Kunst, dargestellt von ihren 
Meisterwerken in Tafeln und beglei- 
tendem Text. F. Knapp, Die italien- 
ische Plastik vom 15-18 Jahrhun- 
dert. V.von Loga, Die spanische 
Plastik vom 15-18 Jahrhundert 
Villve tat opp.s) 192 pls.” L. - Justi, 
Die italienische Malerei des XV 
Jahrhunderts viii, 144 pp.; 192 
pls. Berlin, 1910, Fischer & 
Franke. 8vo.—— J. Guiffrey, La 
Peinture frangaise. Les Primitifs. 
Fasc. 1 (20 pls.). Complete in 3 
TSC, aris, 1910, Libr. centr. d’art 
et d’architecture. Folio. 





R. Hamann, Die Friihrenaissance der 


italienischen Malerei. (‘‘ Die Kunst 
in Bildern.”) Jena, 1910, Diede- 
richs. 280 pp.; 200 figs. 8vo. M. 
4.50. ——G. F. Hartlaub, Matteo da 
Siena und seine Zeit. (‘* Zur Kunst- 
geschichte des Auslandes.”) Strass- 
burg, 1910, Heitz. vii, 143 pp.; 15 
Disa ovo. MM. 8. C. Hofstede 
de Groot, Beschreibendes und krit- 
isches Verzeichnis der Werke der 
hervorragendsten hollindischen Ma- 





ler des XVII. Jahrhunderts. III. | 


Bd. Unter Mitwirkung von K. 
Friese und K. Erasmus. Esslingen, 
1910, Neff (Eng. ed., Macmillan). 
vil, ii, 745 pp. 8vo. Holbein. 
(‘* Les peintres illustres.”) Paris, 
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THE fragmentary grave stele of a youth, reproduced on 
PLATE VII and in Figures 2 and 3, has recently been acquired 
by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston.! Although more than 
half of the original monument is lacking, the preserved portions 
fortunately include all the significant elements of the composi- 
tion. The stele was of the tall, slender form prevalent in the 
sixth century. It terminated in a flat crowning member, which 
was undecorated except for the inscription giving the name of 
the youth and a horizontal band of incised spirals at the top. 
The nude figure of the youth, carved in moderately low relief, 
stands in profile to the right with his left leg advanced. In 
his right hand, which is extended in front of him, he holds an 
aryballus by a strap. His left hand is raised to the level of 
his head, and holds up a stem with two pomegranates. He is 
crowned with an olive wreath, presumably in token of an 
athletic victory. 

Of the five fragments? which are said to have been found 
together in the neighborhood of Thebes, four undoubtedly 
belong to the same stele; the connection of the fifth is probable 
though less certain. All are of Attic marble of a slightly dull 
tone, verging more toward gray than yellow. The relative 
positions of the fragments (A—E) are indicated in the drawing, 
Figure 1, an attempt at a restoration of the complete monu- 
ment. A description of them follows: 

1 Register No. 08.288. Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1908, 

(8 
i i sixth, small fragment, mentioned in the Report, shows two slightly con- 
cave surfaces roughly at right angles to one another. It can hardly have formed 


part of the stele, and is left out of consideration here. 
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Figure 1,— Arcuaic Greek STELE 
IN Boston, RESTORED, 


A, Fragment 0.513 m. high, 
broken at the top and bottom, 
containing the lower part of the 
crowning member, the head of 
the youth, and his raised left 
hand holding the pomegranates. 
Above the head the background 
curves forward and is continued 
by a flat surface the plane of 
which is raised slightly beyond 
the highest level of the relief. 
On this crowning member are 
the remains of the inscription, 
running vertically upwards. 
The first two letters, ® O, are 
0.047 m. in diameter. At the 
broken edge of the stone is the 
lower half of a vertical stroke 
of the third letter. The name 
must remain uncertain. It can 
hardly have had more than six 
letters; @wpaE might be sug- 
gested, or @oas (the alpha of 
this shape: \), but there are 
many other possibilities.! 

The background of the relief 
varies considerably in depth 
(0.02 to 0.04 m.).- “Ate the 
sides it curves forward slightly 
towards the edges; the flat fil- 
let, which on many of the stelae 


1The position of the inscription is 
unusual. We may compare the names 
inscribed on vase paintings which usually 
begin near the head and run in whatever 
direction is most convenient. The name 
’Ayaouvos on the stele from Korseia (Ath. 
Mitt. IV, 1879, pl. XIV, 2) is carved 
on the background to the right of the 
head. 
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of this type serves as a framework for the representation, is here 
omitted. Except at the back the head of the youth is preserved 
down to the neck, but portions of the nose and chin have been 
broken off. A strongly individual character is given to the face 
by the rendering of the profile, with its bulging forehead, long 
and protruding nose, and prominent chin. The mouth is rather 
crudely carved, the lips being straight and angular, and clumsily 
twisted up at the end. ‘The eye is large and shown in front 
view, with lids formed as narrow ridges rising rather sharply 
from the depressions above and below. The flat eyeball is not 
sunk, but simply marked off from the lids by an incised line. 
On it the outlines of the iris and the pupil are also incised, 
while a deeper groove marks the line of the brow. The ear, 
placed vertically and too high, is noticeable for its large, flat 
lobe and for the round form of the cartilage that protects the 
orifice. Except for a row of large spiral curls from the front 
of the head to the ear, and a smaller one placed above the ear, 
the hair is treated as a simple mass covering a skull somewhat 
angular in outline and remarkably narrow from front to back. 
The hair was undoubtedly worn long, and may have been con- © 
fined near the end by a band wound several times around it as 
on the well-known head of a youth with a discus? and the stele 
of a youth with a spear found by Noack in the Themistoclean 
wall at Athens.2 The stem of the wreath and the outlines of 
some of the leaves are rendered by incised lines; others have 
their whole surface sunk. No remains of color are discernible 
on this or any of the fragments. 

B. Fragment 0.202 m. high, 0.122 m. wide, broken except 
at the right edge. It shows the right hand of the youth hold- 
ing the strap of the aryballus which is preserved on fragment C. 
A small portion of the abdomen, with indication of the navel, 
is preserved below the wrist. The thumb and forefinger are 
injured. 7 

(. Fragment 0.585 m. high, broken at the top and bottom, 
including the body of the youth from the waist to the knee, and 
in front of him the aryballus with indications of the strap by 
which it was suspended. The rendering of the large, muscular 


1 Die attischen Grabreliefs, I, no. 5, pl. IV. 
2 Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 514 ff. pl. XXI. 
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thighs is decidedly superior to that of the head, which, with all its 


life and individuality, is carelessly executed. 





Figure 2.— FraGmMent D oF STELE IN 


The outlines of 
the legs are vigorous 
in design and carefully 
carved; the transition 
to the background is 
everywhere skilfully 
rounded in such a way 
as to increase the effect 
of bulk and muscular 
development, though the 
relief is here exception- 
ally low; the subtle vari- 
ation of the surface, visi- 
ble only in a favorable 
lighting, is successfully 
reproduced in the pho- 


Boston. 


tograph. 


A tendency 


to the use of incised lines for details is illustrated on this frag- 


ment by the indication of the pubes. 
m. high and of the common globular 
shape. Most of its surface is broken 
off, but the remains at the sides are 
sufficient to show that it was elaborately 
decorated in relief with a tongue pattern 
on the shoulder, a chain of alternating 
lotus flowers and buds around the 
body, and crescents radiating from the 
bottom.! 

D. Fragment broken except at the 
left edge, containing the right ankle of 
the youth. Parts of the surface are 
chipped off. Height, 0.09 m.; width, 
0.093 m. (Fig. 2). 

EH. Fragment 0.068 m. high, 0.043 m. 


wide, broken except at the top (Fig. 8). 


1 Godroons occur frequently on the shoulder of aryballi. 


The aryballus is 0.062 





FIGURE 3.— FRAGMENT E 
OF STELE IN Boston. 


An incised line runs 


For the crescents, 


cf. Collignon et Couve, Catalogue des Vases peintsdu Musée National d’ Athénes, 


479; Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, E 612, pl. 


43. 
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horizontally across the face 0.018 m. from the top. Above this 
line the surface is smoothed. On the lower part, which is left 
somewhat rough, are the remains of a band of incised spirals. 
If the fragment belongs to the stele, it must be assigned to 
the top of the crowning member, as indicated in Figure 5. 
For the surface visible at the top 
in the photograph must be the 
upper surface of the stele, since — 
it is roughly tooled, whereas the 
sides of the stele are everywhere 
carefully smoothed. 

The evidence afforded by frag- 
ments A and # as to the shape 
of the crowning member is of 
especial interest, since the tops of 
most of the well-known stelae 
of this type are not preserved. 
Until recently it was supposed 
that the crowning member was 
regularly in the form of a pal- 
mette.t But the top of an Attic 
stele extracted by Noack from 
the Themistoclean wall? is a 
simple flat slab (see the drawing, 
Fig. 4, after German Institute Photographs, Ath. Var. 251). 
At the bottom the fragment includes a part of the head of 
the person represented. He carried a staff, indicated only 
by incised lines running up on the crowning member and 
surmounted by a large object which was carved in relief and 
later chiselled off. With the help of this fragment, the top of 
the stele in Boston can be restored with reasonable certainty, 
as shown in Figure 5. The band of incised spirals at the top 
may be compared with the incised lines at the bottom of the 
fragment in Athens, which probably enclosed a similar decora- 
tive pattern rendered simply by paint. 

In the restoration of the complete monument, Figure 1, its 





FicgurE 4:— Tor or STELE FROM 
THE THEMISTOCLEAN WALL. 


1 Furtwingler, Sammlung Sabourof, text to plate II. Brueckner, Ornament 
und Form der attischen Grabstelen, p. 60. 
2 Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 541. 
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height has been estimated as about 2.34 m., the height of the 
figure as 1.57 m., or about 74 heads. The figure would then 
be somewhat shorter than the youth with the spear found by 
Noack (about 1.70 m.) and than Aristion (1.77 m.).1 At the 
level of the feet the stele must have been about 0.407 m. wide 
(Noack stele, 0.42 m.; Aristion, 0.453 m.). Its width, meas- 
ured at the top of the head, is 0.3855 m., showing a diminution 
of 5 cm., which is nearly the 
same as in the Noack stele and 
considerably greater than in the 
stele of Aristion. The decrease 
in the thickness of the shaft 
cannot be accurately calculated; 
fragment A, measured at the top, 
is 0.115 m. thick. 

In its definite characterization 
of the youth as an athlete by 
means of the aryballus and the 
wreath, the stele is a companion 
piece to the Discophorus in 
Athens. It furnishes a new 
variation from the oft-repeated 
theme of the man with the spear, 
a composition whose popularity is 

< doubtless explained by the fact 

Ficure 6.—Tor or STELE IN that it was most easily adapted 

tania 3) to this slender form of monu- 
ment. ‘The motive of a flower or fruit held in the upraised 
hand is familiar enough in archaic sculpture. There may be a 
funerary significance in the pomegranates, since that fruit was 
especially associated with the Chthonian divinities.” 

The stele is an interesting addition to the series of archaic 
statues and reliefs, which, though found in Boeotia, are of Attic 
origin, or at least strongly under Attic influence. When their 
material is native Boeotian limestone, these works have gen- 





a 
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1 Measured from a cast. The total height of the monument is given as 2.40 m. 
in Die attischen Grabreliefs and in KaBBadias, TAuvrra rod EduKod ae 
No. 29, but this is evidently incorrect. 

2 Cf. P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, pp. 82, 183. 
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erally been ‘held to be local imitations; but those which are 
made of Pentelic marble have some claim to be attributed to 
Attic sculptors.!_ Considered by itself, the material cannot, of 
course, furnish a decisive argument. It is possible, for example, 
that the stele of Gathon and Aristocrates, from Thespiae,? with 
its somewhat clumsy treatment of the nude forms and careless 
execution of the drapery, is the work of a native artist.2 On 
the other hand, Lechat* and Mendel® are doubtless right in 
considering the fragmentary replica of the stele of Aristion in 
the Museum at Thebes a genuine Attic work. No hesitation 
can exist in regard to the unpublished relief of a horseman in 
Boston. ‘Though found in Boeotia, it is “a remarkably fine 
specimen of the work of the Attic school at the beginning of 
the fifth century.” ® 

In the work under discussion the Attic characteristics are 
strongly marked. It suggests immediately a comparison with 
sculptures executed early in the age of Pisistratus, in which the 
influence of the imported ‘“Chian ” artists has not as yet greatly 
affected the earlier Attic style. In the series of grave reliefs © 
it is to be grouped with the Discophorus and the Finlay head.? 
While decidedly inferior in execution to both these works, the 
head, with its erect carriage, irregular profile, widely opened eye 
and prominent cheek bone, has something of their vigorous 
life and individuality. The correspondence in the execution 
of details is equally striking. The eye, for example, is very 
similar to those of the above-mentioned heads in its size and 
shape, in the absence of the prolongation for the lachrymal 
gland, and in the rendering of the upper lid as a groove. The 
ear, also, is of the distinctively Attic type found with some 


1Cf. G. Koerte, ‘Die antiken Skulpturen aus Boeotien,’ Ath. Mitt. III, 1878, 
pp. 301 ff. (description): ibid. IV, 1879, pp. 268 ff. (discussion). Mendel, 
B. C. H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 204 ff. Figs. 13-15. 

2 Koerte, Ath. Mitt. III, 1878, p. 811, No.5. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, 
Taf. 37. Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de Vart, VIII, Fig. 344. | 

3 Lechat, La sculpture attique, p. 296, calls it Attic, and in note 3 cites Koerte 
(Att. Mitt. IV, 1879, p. 272) and Loeschcke (ibid. p. 295) as of the same opinion. 
Their statements, however, are less positive than he implies. 

4 La sculpture attique, p. 292, Fig. 24. 

5 B. C. H. XXXI, 1907, p. 204, Fig. 13. 

6 Robinson, Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1899, p. 22, No. 2. 

7 Sammlung Sabouroff, 1, pl. Il. Die attischen Grabreliefs, 1, No. 6, pl. V. 
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minor variations in a long series of works from the poros sculp- 
tures and the Moschophorus down to the stele of Aristion. 
The large, flat lobe and the round form of the small cartilage 
above it are identical in the Sphinx from Spata,! the kowros 
from Kalyvia,? and the head of a girl on a fragmentary stele in 
Berlin,? to mention only a few of the closest parallels. The 
use of engraved lines for details (eyebrow, iris and pupil, pubes, 
wreath, strap of aryballus, band of spirals) is another character- 
istic of early Attic marble sculpture, which is well illustrated 
again by the Sphinx from Spata, even to the unusual detail of 
the incised eyebrow. The emphatic rendering of the bony 
structure, seen especially in the cheek and chin, the right hand 
and the ankle, is another early Attic trait. On the other hand, 
the carving of the thighs, with their finely curved outlines and 
softly varied surface, seems to show Ionian influence. ‘The 
arrangement of the hair over the forehead in a series of clumsy 
spirals, as on some of the more primitive Apollos,‘ is unexpected 
in Attic work. The early colossus from Sunium ® seems to be 
the only example among sculptures found in Attica; such spi- 
ral curls occur frequently, however, on Attic black-figured 
vases. Certain minor defects, such as the careless carving of 
the mouth and the eyeball, and the incorrect rendering of the 
muscles at the side of the knee, are not sufficient to disprove 
the Attic origin of the relief. Its date must be placed between 


1 A photograph showing this feature clearly in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XII, 1909, 
Fig. 1385, p. 263. 

2 Perrot et Chipiez, VIII, p. 403, Fig. 190. The form of the ear is only one 
of the Attic traits which Lechat (La sculpture attique, p. 254) has pointed out 
in this statue which Perrot held to be purely Ionian. 

3 Kekule von Stradonitz, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1902, pp. 
387 ff., 2 figs.; also Die Griechische Skulptur, pp. 14 ff. Perrot et Chipiez, VIII, 
Fig. 340, p.662. Kekule has emphasized the points of resemblance between 
this beautiful head and the head of Aristion. It may well be contemporaneous 
with the latter, but it is the work of a sculptor who clung more to the earlier 
Attic traditions, and thus it helps to bridge the gap between the Discophorus 
and Aristion. The ear and especially the eye are carved in the earlier manner, 
whereas the eye of Aristion is more true to nature in the treatment of the upper 
lid, in the prolongation at the inner angle, and in the rudimentary attempt at a 
correct rendering in profile. Above all, the life and individual character of the 
girl’s head are in strong contrast to the “ inert’? and “sleepy”? look of Aristion. 

*Cf. Déonna, Les ‘*‘ Apollons archaiques,’’ p. 108. 

5 Ibid. p. 137, Figs. 16, 17. : 
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the years 540 and 500 B.c. It combines, as we have seen, some 
later Ionian elements with many characteristics of the Attic 
marble sculpture of the middle of the sixth century. And 
being from the hand of a minor sculptor, it should be dated 
later than the finer works, such as the Discophorus, with which 
it has been compared. It is apparently the earliest and not the 
least interesting of the long series of grave monuments by Attic 
artists which have been found in Boeotia. 
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A PAIR OF BLACK-FIGURED LECYTHI IN THE 


WORCESTER MUSEUM 





THE small collection of classical antiquities in the Worcester 
Art Museum has recently received an important addition in a 


pair of black-figured lecythi. 


A (Fig. 1). Hermes Nomios driving a flock of sheep toward hill- 
Branches in the field. 


pastures represented by a rock at the right. 
Handle missing. No restorations. 


B (Fig. 2). Two nude horsemen, carrying each a pair of spears 
Lip broken and mended in two places. 


and galloping to the right. 
No restorations. 


Material: Deep red clay; black glaze, very lustrous except in 
figures and lower part of body. The handle shows brilliant greenish 


lustre of the best black-figured ware. 


Decoration : On shoulder — above, rays; below, a series of inscribed 
palmettes set horizontally. On body — above, dots connected with 
zigzag strokes, between double parallel hnes; below, meander 
At juncture of body and foot, band of 
red. Foot entirely black (the light band in the illustration is due to 
an incrustation not removed at time of photographing). 


between double parallels. 


Dimensions: 


Height of whole vase, 

Height from top to base of shoulder, 
Height of foot, 

Height of lip, including red fillet, 

Height of picture space, 

Diameter of shoulder, 

Diameter of neck at smallest circumference, 
Diameter of mouth, 

Diameter of foot, 

Diameter of body at juncture with foot, 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XV (1911), No. 8 


A 


0.161 m. 
0.047 m. - 
0.008 m. 
0.009 m. 
0.052 mm. 
0.072 m. 
0.018 m. 
0.038 m. 
0.040 m. 
0.0165 m. 


B 
0.164 m. 
0.048 m. 
0.011 m. 
0.008 m. 
0.054 m. 
0.070 m. 
0.016 m. 


0.0345 m. 


0.042 m. 


0.0175 m. 
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History: Purchased about forty years ago, from a private col- 
lection in Nice, by Miss Mary Bellows, and given in 1895 to the 
American Antiquarian Society of Worcester. From them, in 1910, 
purchased by the Worcester Art Museum. 


These lecythi seem at first only good typical examples of a 
class common just before the change from black-figured to 
red-figured technique. ‘They have the familiar proportions: a 
bowl wider in relation to its height than is the case with the 
later white lecythi, and tapering in a steady inward sweep 
‘from its greatest diameter at the shoulder to a slender foot. 
The draughtmanship, too, in the. decorative parts, shows the 
exquisite accuracy of the best later black-figured work; while 
the figure-drawing has the masterly swiftness of touch and 
summarizing power of the happiest of the ‘“* Kleinmeister,” or 
of Andokides or Epiktetos. Yet, on a closer acquaintance, 
they present certain traits of more than usual interest. 

In the first place, the word “pair” is used advisedly, as a 
glance at the illustrations will show. For, apart from such 
sight variations in size and proportions as are inevitable in 
repeating a given form freehand, and. from figure drawings 
which cannot be considered either in subject or composition as 
pendants, the two are identical in size, shape, and decoration. 
While this identity is not in itself striking (to mention only a 
single random example, there is a pair of very late black-figured 
lecythi in the Metropolitan Museum which vary as little as our 
vases), it is worthy of mention because many of the qualities 
which link our two vases serve to mark them off from other 
members of their class. 

Their shape is, so far as I can tell from the originals within 
my reach or from the scanty published material, unique in two 
respects. For one thing, while all other lecythi of which illus- 
trations are available show a clearly marked division between 
neck and shoulder, often (as in two instances in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and at least two in the Louvre!) emphasized by a 
slightly raised fillet, in ours the inward curve just below the 
mouth passes rapidly, but without a break, into a steady outward 


1 F 361 and F 188, both in Pottier, Vases Antiques du Louvre, II, pls. 86 and 
77 respectively. 
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flare, so that there is no definite point at which the decoration 
of the shoulder might naturally begin. ‘The nearest approach 
to the shape which I can mention is shown in Louvre F 71.} 
But even there, though the shoulder is steeper in slope and the 
neck more stubby than in developed examples, the point of 
juncture is clearly marked not only by a change in color, but 
by a raised fillet. 

In the second place, the modelling of the lip and foot cannot 
be exactly paralleled. With the foot, which consists of a thin 
fillet resting on a delicately profiled, torus-ike moulding, the 
difference is, perhaps, rather in execution than in type. The 
stepped bases of certain white lecythi may be considered a rude 
approximation to the form, though in almost all instances of 
which I know, the edge of the lower as well as of the upper step 
is vertical, and the proportions are not differentiated. In an 
example in the Metropolitan Museum, where the lower step does 
take the form of a curved moulding, the two divisions are more 
nearly equal in height than in the vases under consideration. 
The mouth, on the other hand, is a frankly individual type. 
In the lecythi with which I am familiar, the mouths fall into 
two classes: (a) the common type used for the white lecythi of 
the fifth century, a deep bell shape, flaring gradually, with 
height rarely less than two-thirds of its diameter; (6) a less 
shapely form, shallower and spreading abruptly from the neck. 
In both cases the whole member is usually black. In our 
vase the red clay neck itself, flaring outward and ending in 
a narrow vertical rim, forms a sort of socket. From this rises 
the lip proper, black as always, but relatively low and spread- 
ing. The whole is comparable, not only in the modelling of 
the lip itself, but also in the subtle suggestion of organic 
growth, to Doric columns of the late sixth century. 

Another point in which the lecythi under consideration 
stand apart is the species of palmette that decorates the neck. 
A relatively narrow band of small palmettes, while in itself 
uncommon for a lecythus, is fairly familiar as a border on the 
crater, hydria or amphora form of the period of red-figured 
vases, and by no means rare in the later black-figured style. 
Of this particular form, however, — inscribed palmettes laid 


1 Pottier, Vases Antiques, etc., II, pl. 69. 
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horizontally and juxtaposed without connecting tendrils, — 
I have been able to find in a total of about three hundred vase 
drawings inspected only two other instances, both from the 
later part of the period when red-figured vases were made.! 
Such are the peculiarities which our vases possess in com- 
mon: in shape, while the neck and shoulder approximate to a 
less developed stage, the foot and lip reveal an unusually 





Figure 2.— BLACK-FIGURED LrEcyTuus, B. 


dainty, clean-cut articulation; in decoration, a form of pal- 
mette is employed which is rare on lecythi and not common on 
black-figured ware, a form, moreover, of which this particular 
species seems to be found only on late red-figured ware. 
Censidered separately, each presents a further point of inter- 


1 Crater in Arezzo, Furtwingler und Reichhold, pl. 61; and calpis once in 
the Canino collection, Gerhard, A. V. 28. 
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est in its pictorial representation. On B the figures themselves 
would be noteworthy only as types of the vividly conceived, 
nervous horses and riders of the late sixth century, were it 
not that they repeat, line for line, two horsemen out of a 
group of three on the shoulder of a black-figured hydria illus- 
trated in Gerhard, A.V. pl. 35. The resemblance extends 
beyond the drawing of the single figures to the relative placing 
of the two. ‘The instinctive suspicion of a forgery must give 
way before the evident genuineness of the piece,! so that we 
have here an instance of unusually close repetition of an atelier 
type. ty | 

A, on the other hand, with its representation of Hermes and 
his flock, claims attention for two reasons. In the first place, it 
may be unquestioningly identified with the vase published ip 
Gerhard, A.V. pl. 19, as in the possession of Herr Klenze, 03 
Munich, and which Reinach, in 1900, was unable to locate.* 
The form of vase there sketched has, it is true, the ordinary 
bell-shaped mouth and slender body of the early red-figured 
lecythi, the palmettes are omitted, and other decorative details 
loosely rendered; but the pictorial portion, while lax in qual- 
ity, reproduces our composition detail for detail, even to the 
carelessly drawn object at the feet of Hermes (which may stand — 
for a winged boot) or the clumsy kerykeion. The recovery of 
the vase ought to be of especial interest, as 1t appears to be 
the only published representation in vase-painting of Hermes 
Nomios.? 

The conception of Hermes as the shepherd and patron of the 
flocks, whose origin is delightfully told in the Homeric hymn, 
had become so intimately inwrought with the god’s personality 
that its representation in art had gradually condensed from 
narrative or picture to epithet and symbol. In place of the 
shepherd appears the ‘“ kriophoros ”-— the god with the ram 
on his shoulders or in his arms, or, at best, trotting beside him 
in some assembly of the Olympians, a faithful comrade like 


1Jn its favor are not only the characteristic technique and the peculiarly 
Greek spirit of the drawing, but the fact that the glaze resists the action of 
alcohol. 

2 See the Répertoire des Vases Petnts, vol. II, p. 25. 

3 Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon, etc., p. 2404. 
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Dionysus’s panther or the hind of Artemis. But though Far- 
nell! and Preller? both state vaguely that “the god may be 
represented driving his flocks,” and Roscher gives a list of 
monuments in which he appears as shepherd,® in every instance 
cited, of which I could find illustration or description, the flock 
is condensed into a single ram or goat grouped with his master 
as a conventional symbol. In one unpublished vase besides our 
own, a black-figured lecythus in the British Museum (B 649), 
the suggestion has begun to expand into a genuine pastoral. 
But even here, where the hill pastures are hinted at by the rock 
behind Hermes’ couch and the tree that shades it, the flock is 
still reduced to a single goat. Only in the vase under consid- 
eration have we all the elements of the picture: the shepherd 
booted and cloaked, guiding with upraised hand the flock that 
surges along, rams and ewes together, in the confused tide that 
so often engulfs the wayfarer to-day on the lowland roads about 
Corinth or in the Attic plain ; a mass whose outer edge already 
begins to break and scatter up the hill slopes. ALI is still con- 
densed and suggestive, as it must be in true Hellenic art; the 
hills are a mere pillar of a man’s height; the forest a pattern of 
conventionalized vines in the field. But the essentials of the 
scene are seized with a sure instinct: the tired, plodding gait 
of the shepherd, the hesitating recoil of the rearmost ewe, who 
feels that the flock has changed its course, but does not yet 
know whither; the forward lunge of the next group with its 
tangle of trotting legs; and, finally, the inquiring upreared 
head and clambering forefeet of the leader, who must find the 
hill path. Even the mountain, shorthand indication that it is, 
is right in its essential forms of crag, plateau, and talus-slope. 

In this pastoral it is significant to note that the god has lost 
his commanding position as centre and become merely one of 
the elements of the scene, and not the most important one at 
that. Hastily drawn, dwarfed by his sheep, used to balance 
the rock as a bounding mass of the composition, it is evident 
that his divinity no longer awes or even interests the artist, 
but has become a mere mythical peg on which to suspend a 
charming “landscape with cattle.” Such a pleasure in the 


1 Cults of the Greek States, V, p. 35. 2 Gr. Mythologie, ed. 4, p. 420. 
8 Lex., s.v. * Hermes,’ p. 2378. 
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life of wood and hillside, for its own sake, has generally been 
considered an Hellenistic trait. Future study, however, may 
reveal a considerable class of late black-figured vases, which 
possess certain common traits in decoration and draughtsman- 
ship, and whose subjects seem to have been chosen not for their 
mythological or even human interest, but simply with an eye to 
pictorial possibilities, a purpose proved by the use of trees, 
animals, and accessories as leading members in the composition. 
The publication of the present vases will be well worth while 
if it shall have its share in stimulating more sympathetic study 
of the conception of landscape in early Greek art. 
ELIZABETH MANNING GARDINER. 
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A ROMAN BOWL FROM BAGDAD 





THE bowl described in this article is 4 inches in height, 
74 inches in diameter across the top, and is carved from a block 
of gray marble streaked with black. Except for a piece broken 
from the lip and now cemented in place the vessel is intact. It 
was purchased in Damascus and was said to have come from 
Bagdad. I am publishing it through the courtesy of Professor 
Butler. 

The decoration consists of two busts and a series of figures in 
low relief, carved on the exterior of the bowl, of such size as 





Figure 1.— Roman Bow t; Front, 


practically to cover the whole of the surface. These reliefs 
arrange themselves in three distinct groups and the choice of 
subjects represented by them seems to have been governed by 


caprice. 
On the front of the bowl are two heads in profile, face to 
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face. ‘The one at the right is bearded and wears a helmet, with 
a nondescript animal clambering over it, as a crest. The bust 
at the left, that of a woman, wears the hair classically arranged 
over a sphendone. This mode of hairdressing appears on 
Roman coins bearing the head of Sabina. Since, therefore, this 
name appears incised in the field between the two heads, it is 
reasonable to think of this bust as that of Sabina, and the one 
facing it as that of Hadrian; and, with an elastic imagination, 
perhaps one may see the likeness. Before leaving these reliefs, 
it is worth noticing that they are copied directly from busts in 
the round — probably in marble. 

Passing to the right, we encounter the well-known Roman 
wolf and the twins. In the wolf we have a fairly faithful copy 





Figurrt 2,— Roman Bow; WOLF anv Twins. 


of the familiar archaic Roman bronze. Not only are the lips 
represented with the circular cut at the corner of the mouth as 
on the bronze, but the band of rough fur which passes over the 
shoulder behind the foreleg is here suggested by a band of 
scratches. The modelling of the figure is rather good. In 
reference to the position of the arms, the twins present some 
variations from the Renaissance group which is now associated 
with the wolf. This group is watched by a nude female figure 
which leans nonchalantly over a rail fence. Whom this figure 
represents it is hard to say; but an appropriate personage 


yi OLIVER S.°’ TONKS 


for this place would be Rhea Silvia. If it is indeed she, 
then the artist intended that she should be understood to be 





FIGURE 3.— Roman BOwL; FEMALE FIGURE and WOLF. 


standing in water, forthe figure is cut off at the ankles. This 
amputation, however, is more probably due to the artist having 





Figure 4.— Roman BowL; WOMAN ON A SWAN. 


miscalculated the amount of space necessary for the figure, 
which, in all probability, fulfils merely a decorative function 
and has no reference to the mother of the twins. 
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The third and last group of figures on the bowl seems to be 
made up of four full-length human figures and their attributes. 
Next to the wolf is a nude female figure seated unconvention- 
ally, with her hands clasped over her knee, on the back of a 
swan or goose. ‘The creature, to be sure, has a crest; but, in 
late times evidently, the ancients liked this bird so decorated,! 
for, in the Coptic period, the goose sometimes wears a crest. 
The female figure riding upon the back of the bird I have ven- 
tured to put in the third group, because it is posed with its 





Figure 5.— Roman Bow.; FEMALE: FIGURE AND BIRD. 


back to the wolf. The type is unusual, although a parallel is 
found in a Hellenistic relief of a half-draped woman riding a 
swan. The latter figure, however, is considerably earlier than 
the figure on the bowl. The combination of the nude female 
form and the swan, if it is that bird, might suggest Leda or 
even, perhaps, Aphrodite, were it not that an inscription behind 
the figure tells us that it represents Atalanta. 

Just in front of the swan sits a half-draped woman with 
hands raised in what seems to be a gesture of surprise, while a 
bird rests on a sphere on her knee. The bird I take to be an 
eagle; for it closely resembles the imperial eagle found on 
Roman monuments.2 But even if we are right in the interpre- 


1 Gayet, L’ Arte Copte, p. 112. 
2 Reinach, Rép. II, p. 768, 5; Cohen, V, pl. IL, 15. 
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tation of the meaning of the bird, we are little nearer to an 
understanding of the meaning of the figure on whose knees it is 
posed. By a very broad stretch of the imagination we might 
think that the maker of the bowl chose to use the Roman 
emblem to represent the cuckoo, with the intention of making 
the female figure stand for a likeness of Hera. But even this 
desperate hazard comes to naught when we read the name 
Pandora inscribed near the figure. 

The next two figures are easy to identify. Asclepius sits at 
ease watching the serpent coiling about his staff and feeding 





Figure 6.— Roman Bow.L; AScLEPIUS AND HYGIEIA. 


from a patera held by Hygieia. The types in themselves are 
plain enough; but we are helped in our identifiction by the 
inscriptions near them. 
- With Asclepius we complete the circuit of the exterior. For 
the most part, the figures seem to defy interpretation; in those 
of Asclepius and Hygieia perhaps there is a reference to medi- 
cine, and, more particularly, that of a magical sort if I am cor- 
rect in my interpretation of certain of the inscriptions on the 
bowl. On the other hand, no especial meaning may have 
resided in the mind of the maker, for there are indications, as 
we have seen, that the reliefs, in some instances at least, are 
pastiches of other works of art. 

Stylistically the bowl, on the whole, presents a barbaric 
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appearance. So crude indeed is it that to assume it to be 
genuine one must come down toward Coptic times to find par- 
allels. But if we are willing to do that, then we shall find 
works that resemble it. At that time, of course, the non- 
classic character of the carving in nowise militates against the: 
authenticity of the work. At that time, moreover, the appar- 
ent lack of connec- 
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the bowl. Let us 
start with those 
between the two busts. So far as I can make out, this one, 
like the others, reads from left to right. It runs as follows: 


SB7T | MQ| 2.2 |AQ|7P|2.| SABYN | A.AQKE | BA 


Figure 7.— Roman Bow t; Inscriprions. 


The first word, Sbigmos, is more or less unintelligible. It has, 
however, a magic sound, and this, with other features in the 
inscription, led Professor Prentice and myself to look for con- 
cealed meanings in the inscription. Indeed, one is ready to 
look for magical formulae in almost any blind combination of 
letters after reading such as the following, which were used in 
a post-Hadrianic magical papyrus from Egypt: 1 
iwepBnOn8*> iwtaxepBnO, iwBorxXoonO: oevtudw: acBapaBo - 
B.eaion* pevepw* papauw* tavnp* x~GevOare, etc., or 
apveBovat Borroy > BapBapry : BBaanda.? 

Out of this word Sbigmos, however, it would seem possible 
to extract a meaning if we could transliterate the 8 into @. 

1 Wessely, Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London, in the Denk- 


schriften der Wiener Akad. Phil.-Hist. Classe, 1888. Zweite Abth. p. 89. 
2 Neue J. B., Suppl. Band, XVI, p. 762, Papyrus Magica Musei Lugdonensis. 
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Then we get the word odguypos, which is equivalent to opfy&s, 
which in turn means a constriction. On the other hand, by 
substituting v for ce we get another word, odvyyos, which means 
a throbbing or pulsation. ‘The two therefore would have a 
medicinal connotation. But an Arab, and there are reasons 
for believing the inscriptions may have been written by an 
Arab, would have used an F for the @ sound. The next word, 
Yawips, seems possible of explanation if we transliterate it as 
Ye-ou-n-pos. The following word is clearly Sabina. Then comes 
a combination of letters which if anything seemed magical to 
Professor Prentice and myself. The alpha and omega instantly 
recalled the regulation abbreviation for the Divinity, while the 
kappa sigma easily expanded into Kurios. The next letter, 
which looks like a cross-barred theta, of course has no right 
to be here if it is that letter. But this form occurs in Chris- 
tian inscriptions apparently as a punctuation mark,! as well as 
the symbol for God. Alpha might stand either for Adam, who 
appears in the magical papyri in the cosmogonic sense to con- 
centrate the natural forces evoked,2 or for Abraham, whose 
name also is used in invocations. So out of AQKSOA we could 
get the formula Alpha omega, Kurios, Theos, Adam or Abra- 
ham. To us that might not mean much; but for a late Greek 
or Roman who believed in the potency of mystic names this 
formula would be a very powerful one. This inscription gives 
some idea of how blind the meaning of the writing on the bowl 
is and at the same time how tantalizingly it seems to hold out 
a clew for the interpretation of its significance. 

The next inscription (as we pass to the right) is the one 
found over the wolf. Here we have the following combination 
' of letters: 


MAPSYAS. | AQVIN|ZQN | TTANAMG - EITE-L!.M.C. 
ATA | AN | T.A | IKA | QN | 


The first word, Marsyas, is easily read, but the connection of 

this name with the nude figure defies explanation. The word 

underneath, Aoginion, apparently a genitive plural, likewise has 
1 Dict. Archéologique Chrétienne, U1, p. 1841. 


2 Dar. and Saglio, Magica, p. 1514. 
3 Neue J. B., lc. p. 818 and Abh. d. K. Akad. d. W. Berlin, 1865, p. 219. 
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no meaning so far as I can make out. It is worth noticing that 
two forms of iota are employed in the two words. 

The next series of letters, namely, Panam and the letter 
which looks like a rho written retrograde, yields a meaning, 
such as it is, for Panam could easily be taken for an abbrevia- 
tion for the Macedonian month-name, Panamos. Moreover, this 
interpretation would seem to be reénforced by the last letter, 
if it is correct to assume it to be the numeral six.! This nu- 
meral in Alexandrine times sometimes takes a shape somewhat . 
resembling our number seven with the left end of the top 
curled over to the right, and later on— which is of interest 
here — assumes a shape like a rho written retrograde. This 
latter form, to be sure, is also the Herodianic numeral for 
ninety (Roberts and Gardner, Greek Epigraphy, p. 475). But 
if the translation of the preceding letters as Panamos is right, 
it apparently cannot have that value here. 

With the day of the month determined, it is natural to look 
for the year to follow. What we find as a fact are the letters 
EITE, which, while they make sense if translated as the con- 
junction, do not help much in view of what immediately fol- 
lows. Nor are we better off by supposing that the person who 
wrote the inscription confused his vowel sounds, as we shall 
see that he did elsewhere, and so intended these letters to spell 
the dative of éros, the word for year. We are no better off, I 
say, for the next symbol, which looks like the Roman L with 
an accent, seems to be the one employed to signify year. Such 
a form appears on the sign for year on coins and in inscriptions 
and papyri down into Ptolemaic times.? It is possible that in 
the word ette and the following sign we have an instance of a 
repetition of the same idea. However that may be, the next 
two letters, namely, M and what looks like a lunate sigma, can 
be read as a numeral, 240. Thus, perhaps without too much 
exercise of the imagination, we get “The sixth of Panamos in 
the year 240.” But what relation this date bears to the bowl 
I do not venture to say. In fact, it seems only the more con- 
fusing when it is seen that seemingly with this inscription go 
the words Atalanta and Lykaon. The form, to be sure, in 
which they appear is Atlant. and Likaon (the o being the 


1 Blass in von Mueller’s Handbuch, I, p. 282. 2 Pauly-Wiss. I), p. 618. 
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omega); but abbreviation and substitution of vowels are not 
uncommon on this bowl, so that the translation is warranted. 
It is, in fact, the association of two such names as these — for 
Lykaon was Atalanta’s grandfather — that makes one think that 
the writer could correlate his ideas when he wished, and that 
where the meaning is obscured it is because we have not the 
key to unlock the door. However, if these two words do bear 
a relation one to the other, so far as can be made out they do 
not appropriately belong on a date any more than the first two 
words, Marsyas and Aoginion. The inscription, then, as I have 
tried to make it out, is Marsyas Aoginion, Panamos 6th, in the 
year 240; Atalanta Lykaon, — not a very hopeful combination of 
letters, one must admit. The next word, spelled Bndora, is 
obviously meant for Pandora; and here we get a glimpse of the 
personality of the perpetrator of the inscriptions, for the method 
of transliterating here, as elsewhere on the bowl, suggests that 
we have to deal with an Arab. The name itself helps us in no- 
wise to understand the purpose of the bowl and hardly suits 
the half-draped female figure near by. Nor are we any nearer 
to a solution by taking into consideration the sign below, which, 
from the fact that it is preceded and followed by a mark of 
punctuation, is evidently meant to be taken by itself. The re- 
semblance which it bears to the archaic Attic lambda is, of 
course, fortuitous; on the other hand, its similarity to the late 
sign which stands for “an,” while not contributing to the mean- 
ing of the word above, at least is possible. 

* The last inscription but one is made up of the letters EITE, 
which, in connection with the adjacent figure, can be easily 
understood to be a phonetic spelling for the first two syllables 
of the name Hygieia. 

Finally we come to the last inscription on the bowl. This 
reads ASKQAAB.ABAQN .| KQP | NS. Here again we encoun- 
ter a group of words which, taken together, yield a meaning. 
Transliterating and supplying the omitted vowels, we have 
three names: Asculapius, Apollo, and Koronis. The combina- 
tion, as in the case of the names Atalanta and Lykaon, shows 
that the person responsible for the inscriptions could, when he 
wished, be intelligible, and leads one to suspect that when 
he was unintelligible he was so intentionally. 
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In connection with the relation of the inscriptions to the 
figures, the question arises whether the same person made them 
as made the bowl. It is possible that the one responsible for 
the writing was not familiar with all the subjects represented, 
and had to draw upon his imagination or chose to add names 
which had an especial potency in a magical way. One is 
tempted, in the face of the seeming lack of meaning in the 
writing on the bowl, to say that the inscription and, in fact, the 
whole bowl is modern. 

So curious indeed is the selection of figures, and so unusual 
is the character of the technique, that there would seem much 
reason for relegating the work to the category of forgeries. 
This impulse, furthermore, is helped on by the fact that the 
discoloration of the surface which the object possessed when 
acquired and which contributed so much to its appearance of 
age, easily disappeared when washed with alcohol, while water 
much less easily attacked it. The impression of forgery was 
driven home even more by the additional fact that the inscrip- 
tions, when washed, seemed as if recently cut. 

The first impression then of the bowl was such as to cause 
one to be suspicious of it. It is, however, possible to account 
for these phenomena. In the first place, if the bowl had come 
fresh from the ground we should expect the ordinary discolora- 
tion of the surface, if due to dirt, to disappear when washed 
with water. If, however, the bowl had been above ground any 
length of time and had passed through many hands, especially 
if they were at all greasy, it is not probable that the discolora- 
tion would yield so easily to water. On the other hand, it is 
very probable that it would respond to alcohol. In this con- 
nection it is worth noticing that the interior (which was not 
exposed to handling) was cleansed with water. 

The fact that the inscriptions and the other cuttings on the 
bowl present a new appearance is not a serious argument for 
forgery, as might be imagined. In the first place, Professor — 
Butler has informed me that the incription which he discovered 
last spring in the Lydian tomb at Sardis, when washed with 
water, had such a fresh look that he felt almost embarrassed to 
show it to any one as an ancient cutting in the stone. In the 
second place, I am told by a competent geologist that there is 
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no reason why a cutting in a marble as good as that of this 
bowl should not remain fresh indefinitely if properly protected ; 
in fact, that age alone need not be considered as a factor. 

More serious difficulties seem presented by the forms of some 
of the letters in the inscriptions, and by the apparent lack of 
meaning in the groups of letters and words in these inscrip- 
tions. For instance, one does not usually expect to see the 
four-barred sigma and the uncial omega in inscriptions of the 
apparent date of this bowl, which, if certain evidence offered by 
it is correct, belongs in the second or third century A.D. It is 
well known, however, that the time of Hadrian is one of revival 
in epigraphy, so that, at that time, it is not impossible to find 
early forms in the inscriptions. These forms of sigma and 
omega in fact persist for a much longer time, for they are found, 
é.g., in an Egyptian inscription! dating in the year 232 A.D. 

The grounds, therefore, which would seem to mark this bowl 
as a forgery appear to be insufficient to allow me to condemn 
it. To be sure, the meaning of the inscriptions on it and the 
import of the figures are unexplained; but the presence of 
Asclepius and Hygieia hint at an association with medicine. 
Possibly the bust of Sabina might also suggest that, for it is 
thought that the empress in the guise of Hygieia may be repre- 
sented on a coinin the British Museum.? Furthermore, as we 
have seen, there seems to be a suggestion of magic in the formu- 
lae written on the bowl, and inasmuch as this is intimately con- 
nected with the practice of medicine, we have, so it would 
appear, some reason for thinking that the bowl was used for 
medicinal purposes, perhaps for grinding herbs and what not. 
At all events, it is interesting to note that the interior shows 
much more evidence of scoriation in the lower part than 
near the edge, where one would not be likely to rub with 
a pestle. 


OLIVER S. TONKS. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Nott. — The following communication from Mr. L. Vincent, of 
the French School in Jerusalem, has been sent me by Professor 
Bates: “Si la piece acquise par M. Tonks était encore a Damas 


1 O.L.G. 4705. 2 J.H.S. 1884, p. 93. 
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en mars—avril 1910 je suis méme enclin a croire que c’est le méme 
vase qui a été examiné alors par un de mes confréres, le P. Janssen. 
Seulement, a cette date le vase en question était indiqué comme 
provenant de la région mériodinale du Hauran et le P. Janssen a 
méme quelque soupcon qu’elle proviendrait en réalité d’Arabie, — 
ce qui ne serait pas pour en diminuer |’intérét.” 


Archacological 
Enstitute of 
America 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM MEASUREMENTS OF 1910 IN” 
THE SPIRAL STAIRWAY OF THE PISA CAM- 
PANILE? 


RECENT and widely published anticipations of the possible 
downfall of the Pisa Campanile have had the result of reviving, 
or keeping alive, the general interest in the long-debated 
question whether its inclination is intentional or accidental. 

Since the days of Vasari, a widely diffused, but by no means 
universally accepted, impression has prevailed that the tower 
settled * before it had attained half its height,” and that it was 
then continued with a bend at the fifth story, intended to rec- 
tify partially the accidental inclination. 

Vasari does not mention the reasons for his belief, and there 
is no historic record to support it. It may be concluded that 
the existence of the bend is the cause of his belief that the 
tower had settled. It is certain, at all events, that the exist- 
ence of this bend, above the fourth story, has led many modern 
students to reach similar conclusions. 

Now the fact must have been overlooked by Vasari, and has 
also been overlooked by the modern scholars who have held the 
same views and who have advanced the same argument, that 
the tower bends toward the perpendicular at every story above 
the first. Thus such modern scholars are not aware that the 
same logic and the same kind of reasoning which have inspired 
them to hold that the tower settled before it was finished, and 
after the fourth story was completed, must also compel them to 
hold that the tower had begun to settle before the second story 
was begun. 

The earliest modern surveyors of the tower, Cresy and Tay- 
lor, did not measure and did not observe the bends toward the 


1 Paper read before the Archaeological Institute of America at the meeting at 
Providence, December, 1910. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 3292 
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Figure 1.— View or THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA, SHOWING THE WELL IN 
WHICH IT STANDS. 


(Brooklyn Museum Photograph, taken from the exterior choir gallery of the cathedral.) 
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perpendicular below the fifth story, and they also failed to 
record or observe the series of bends toward the perpendicular 
above the fifth story. So far as surveys are concerned, Rohault 
De Fleury was the first observer in this direction, although 
the facts are mentioned by Ranieri Grassi as early as 1837. 
De Fleury’s section, published in 1859, demonstrates the exist- 
ence of a bend at every story above the first (Fig. 2). 

Rohault De Fleury applied to these bends the same logic and 
the same mode of reasoning which had apparently been applied 
by Vasari and by Cresy and Taylor to the single bend (at the 
fifth story) which they had observed. Just as Vasari held that 
the tower settled when the fifth story was reached, Rohault 
De Fleury held that a settlement began before the second story 
was reached, and all persons who hold to-day that the lean- 
ing tower is an accident are obliged to agree with Rohault 
De Fleury’s theory of the accident. 

It is certain that many who hold to the theory of accidental 
settlement are not familiar with Rohault De Fleury’s results, 
but that simply implies that they do not understand their own 
case and do not know how that case has to be presented. 

It is sufficient to say that De Fleury’s theory has been 
formally accepted by Mothes, who is the compendious German 
authority on the statistics of mediaeval Italian architecture, and 
by Gsell-Fels, whose Italian guide-books are the best of their 
kind. It appears also in Venturi’s recent history of Italian 
art. It is, moreover, the only possible theory of settlement. 

What are the facts, in detail, on which that theory is based? 
What is that theory when stated in detail ? 

The facts are these. The bends toward the perpendicular 
are obtained by giving unequal and greater height to the gal- 
leries on the overhanging side, or south side, as compared with 
the north side (see Fig. 2). The extra increments of height 
on the south side are: 

3 centimetres in the second story, 

4 centimetres in the third story, 

7 centimetres in the fourth story, 
15 centimetres in the fifth story, 

8 centimetres in the sixth story, 


11 centimetres in the seventh story, and 
38 centimetres in the platform of the eighth story. 
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The total extra 
height on the south 
side of the tower, 
as contrasted with 
the north side, has, 
therefore, the very 
considerable amount 
of 86 centimetres or 
34 inches. 
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galleries on the over- FIGure 2,— Dr Fieury’s SecTioN OF THE LEANING 


hanging side. For 
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instance, the second story (first gallery) is 3 cm. higher on 
the south side, therefore an unequal settlement of 3 cm. had 
occurred before the second story was begun; and so on, for 
each successive disparity of measurements for the heights of 
the same gallery on opposite sides of the tower. 

Thus when the seventh story was finished the tower had set- 
tled, according to this theory, to such an extent that its total 
inequality of settlement amounted to 50 cm., and all of this had 
been made good, according to this theory, by the corrections 
whose amounts up to that height have been mentioned. We 
might, therefore, suppose, as the platform of the eighth story 
shows an inequality of 88 cm., when its two sides are com- 
pared, that this was the additional amount of settlement just 
before that platform was reached. The theory of De Fleury 
presumes, however, that the inequality of settlement at this 
point was only -20 cm. and that 18 em. of the 38 represented a 
downward slope of the platform in the direction opposed to the 
inequality of settlement, which was given by the builder in 
order to anticipate and forestall the downward movement on 
the south side. ‘The reason for this presumption is that the 
eighth story or bell chamber zs 16 em. higher on the north side 
(7.41 m.—7.25 m.). Therefore the theory stands as follows for 
the eighth story platform: the builder found a settlement, since 
the next story below was built, of 20 cm., but, besides correct- 
ing this, he added 18 ecm. tilt an the opposite direction, so as to 
anticipate a further settlement, but it then turned out (the 
theory holds) that the builder allowed too much, and the actual 
settlement at this time was only 2 cm. up to the time when the 
tower was completed. Thus the platform of the tower sloped 
16 cm. (or 18 cm. minus 2 cm.) to the north, and therefore the 
wall was made higher on the north side to the same extent, 
and, when the tower was finished, the top was level. The 
theory, therefore, holds that the tower was perpendicular at 
this date, apart from a bend convex to the exterior on the 
south side, which amounted to 30 em. or 1 ft., and which was 
due to the successive rectifications which had kept the tower 
perpendicular. 

Thus the total amount of unequal settlement when the tower 
was finished was 70 cm., z.e. 86 cm. minus the 16 cm. overplus 
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tilt downward, toward the north, which the builder had con- 
structed in anticipation of a settlement which did not occur at 
that time. But the total inclination of the lower platform of 
the tower was 1.50 m. in 1859. Thus the given theory holds 
that 80 cm. additional inequality of settlement occurred after 
the tower was completed.! 

Now, if the theory of De Fleury and Mothes appears labored 
or complex, it must be remembered that no other settlement 
theory is possible when the figures are known. It would be a 
comparatively simple statement to say that the tower settled 
gradually, and unequally, 86 cm. before completion and the 
difference between 86 cm. and 1.50 m. after completion, and 
that the proof that it settled gradually lies in the figures for the 
heights of the galleries. This simple statement is, however, 
not sufficient. The settlement theory has to deal with the 
fact that the north side of the bell chamber is higher than the 
‘south side, and it can explain this fact only by supposing that 
the platform of the bell chamber was tipped too far in the 
opposed direction by a builder who was anticipating that some- 
thing would happen which actually did happen at a later date, 
but which did not happen until after the tower was finished. 

It is doubtful, however, if more than half a dozen scholars 
in Europe, out of the number of those who are familiar with 
De Fleury and Mothes, could give to-day any definite account 
of their own ideas about the accidental settlement of the Lean- 
ing Tower without first reading up on the figures in Mothes’ or 
De Fleury’s publications, and it is perfectly certain that the 
majority of experts who hold to the theory of accidental settle- 
ment have no idea whatever of the manner in which that settle- 
ment must have occurred, if it occurred at all. 

There are certain improbabilities in the theory of settlement 
when the problem is stated explicitly, in the terms of De Fleury, 
Mothes, and Venturi, as it must be stated if stated properly. 

That a leaning tower may be the result of accident is obvi- 
ous, and this accident has evidently and obviously happened in 
many cases; but that the builders of such a tower should have 
striven continuously to correct a continuous and uninterrupted 


1 Itis also generally agreed that this settlement must have occurred soon after 
the tower was finished ; certainly a good while before the time of Vasari. 
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progressive movement which began before the second story 
was begun, is manifestly open to doubt. The ultimate down- 
fall of the tower must have seemed as probable then, under the 
circumstances assumed to exist, as it would now seem to us, if 
a continuously progressive movement were now known to exist. 
The builders of the tower were obviously themselves good 
masons and good artists, and it seems most unlikely that they 
would have taken the risk. If the builders and masons had 
been so foolhardy as to take these risks, it is unlikely that the 
communal and ecclesiastical authorities and the contributors to 
the funds for the building would have allowed them to do so. 
Many of the Italian communes of this period had laws compel- 
ling the owners of towers which had weak foundations and 
which appeared insecure, to take them down in order to 
avoid accidents.! If such laws existed, is it likely that any 
Italian commune would have deliberately continued to build 
a tower which was threatened by an obviously imminent 
disaster ? 

In order to appreciate the bearing of the measurements of 
the Pisa Campanile which were taken on behalf of the Brook- 
lyn Museum in May, 1910, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
conditions of the problem relating to the tower, as they have 
been surveyed by De Fleury, and this is why these conditions 
have been so carefully rehearsed. If a settlement occurred at 
all, it must have begun before the second story was under way, 
and when the second story was under way, the unequal settle- 
ment cannot have been more than 38 em., but there must also 
have been a direct downward settlement of very serious amount. 
According to the depth of the well in which the tower now 
stands (Fig. 1), the total settlement must ultimately have been 
at least 4 ft. on the upper side, and 9 ft. on the lower side. De 
Fleury holds, however, that the total settlement was 8 ft. on the 
upper side? and 13 ft. on the lower side, as he believes that the 
level of the platform of the adjacent cathedral choir was the 
original surface level of the Campanile. 

Remembering, therefore, that the theory of accidental settle- 
ment must include the conditions of direct settlement as well as 


1 Ricci, Storia dell’ Architettura in Italia, vol. I, pp. 577-584. 
22.40m. See the text to his Monuments de Pise, p. 65. 
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those of inequality of settlement, we now proceed to consider 
the measures of 1910 in the spiral stairway. 

The ground plan of the tower shows it to be a tube with an 
interior void. The ascent is made by a spiral stairway which 
is built in the tubular wall. The diagram (Fig. 3) is 
planned in outline like the ground plan. The measures on 





Fictre 3.— Leaning Tower; First Diagram, 


either side of each step represent the height of the ceiling of 
the stairway as measured at the centre of the side of each step. 
The measure on the step represents the average or mean height 
of the ceiling at the given step, and is obtained by dividing by 
two the sum of the outer and inner measures. It therefore 
gives the height at the middle of each step. The extreme 
outer circle of measures represents the excess of height on the 
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outer side of each step wherever such excess is found. The 
first step, for instance, is 8.09 ft. high on the outer side, and 
7.78 ft. high on the inner side. Therefore 0.31 ft. is the extra 
height on the outer side, and this measure represents that 
amount of tilt downward and inward of the ceiling. In cases 
where the inner height is the greater, for instance at the four- 
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Figure 4.— LEANING Tower; Seconp DIAGRAM. 


teenth step, where the inner height is 7.62 ft. and the outer 
height is 7.59 ft., the difference is 0.03 ft. greater height on 
the inner side. This measure is placed on the diagram in the 
inner circle, just inside the bounding line of the wall which sur- 
rounds the well. At the given point the ceiling tilts down- 
ward in the outward direction to the amount of 0.03 ft.1 It 


1 As compared with the step. 
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may be noted that there are only three measures on this diagram 
which show this kind of tilt. 

This diagram also shows the line of greatest inclination from 
N. E. toS. W. ‘The thirteenth step is the point of greatest 
inclination on the side opposed to the overhang. The forty- 
ninth step is the point of greatest inclination on the side of the 





Figure 5.— Leaninc Tower; Turirp Diacram. 


overhang. The measures on this diagram end at the first 
gallery platform. 

The next diagram (Fig. 4) is designed on the same prin- 
ciples, and continues from the first gallery platform around to 
the second, and then to the third gallery platform. 

The third diagram (Fig. 5) begins at the third gallery plat- 
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form. It rises to the fourth gallery platform, then to the fifth 
gallery platform, and beyond it. 

The fourth diagram (Fig. 6) completes the series of measures 
for the twenty-two remaining steps of the entire two hundred 
and seventeen, up to the platform of the sixth gallery or seventh 
story. Beyond this platform the bell chamber is reached by a 
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Figure 6.— LEANING ToweER; FourtH D1aGrRam, 


very small spiral stairway which is built inside one of the piers 
which support the platform of the bell chamber. 

In considering these measures, we have first to ascertain 
what allowance should be made both for errors of the surveyor 
and for errors of the builders. These measures are given in 
feet and foot hundredths, and it is evident that no builder 
could intentionally build variations of only a few hundredths 
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of a foot. The question therefore rises: Beyond what limits 
of variation can we assume intention? Moreover, allowance 
must be made for errors of the surveyor. The measures were 
taken with a sliding surveyor’s rod and read from a vernier. 
The position of the rod was determined by the eye in placing 
it at the centre of each step, and, whereas the surface of the 
step is flat, the rise of the ceiling is continuous. For instance, 
at the fifty-second step the amount of rise is 0.46 ft. in a width 
of 1.60 ft.; or, say roughly, 6 in. in 18 in. If an error of an 
inch were made in placing the rod, there would be an error of 
+ of an inch as regards the height of the ceiling. 

The allowance for these errors may be easily calculated on the 
third diagram (Fig. 5). The mean height of the ceiling at G is 
7.195 ft. and at it is 7.225 ft. There are thirty-seven steps 
between these points, and yet the difference of height is only 
0.175 or 2 inch. It is evident that the ceiling was intended to 
be of equal height between these points, and that the builders 
were in error in a distance of thirty-seven steps by only 2 inch. 
In the given thirty-eight steps the greatest variation in height 
is 23 in.) and the greatest variation in tilt of the ceiling is 
3% in.2 The variation in dip between the first and last steps of 
the thirty-seven is only 0.04 ft., or half an inch. 

Therefore, if the height of the ceiling rises, in the first story 
(Fig. 3), 1 ft. 6 in. between the thirteenth step and the forty- 
ninth step, we know that the rise was intended. And if the 
inward dip of the stairway ceiling, in the first story, increases 
81 in. between these points, we know that this increase was 
intended, and that the dip itself was intended.? 

The purpose to be served by an inward dip of the ceiling in 
the case of a leaning tower is very apparent. If the stairway 
ceiling tips downward and inward, at the forty-ninth step, over 


17.335 (one hundred and ninety-second step); 7.16 (one hundred and ninety-. 
fourth step). | 

2 0.20 ft. dip inward (one hundred and eightieth step); 0.12 ft. dip outward 
(one hundred and fifty-fifth step). 

8 The unbroken series of increments in height bezins at the thirty-fourth 
step (at J). The measures for mean increase at each step, from this point, are 
as follows: 0.11, 0.105, 0.095, 0.055, 0.11, 0.12, 0.21, 0.135, 0.08, 0.11, 0.11, 0.205, 
0.11, 0.235, 0.10. The uninterrupted increase in the dip begins at the twenty- 
fifth step (J). See Fig. 3. 
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8 in. in a stairway width of only about 34 ft., it is evident that 
the weight of the masonry above the ceiling is thrown toward 
the inner wall, and that this is an advantage to the solidity and 
strength of a leaning building. ‘That this inward dip of the 
ceiling is a constructive device for obtaining additional solidity 
and forestalling any outward movement of those parts of the 
wall which are adjacent to the pressure on the stairway ceiling, 
is self-evident. The advantage of this device for all parts of the 
tower, excepting those which are quite near to the point which 
is directly opposed to the overhang, is also apparent. 

As regards the variation in height of the stairway ceiling, it 
appears, if the height of the ceiling rises toward the overhang- 
ing side, that the weight of the masonry is diminished as much 
as the void space is increased, which amounts to the same thing 
as adding to the weight of the masonry on the side opposed to 
the overhang. <A simple calculation will show, if the ceiling 
rises to the amount of 1 ft. 10 in., and this is the case between 
the thirty-fourth step (7) and the forty-ninth step (#1), that 
there is a diminution at the forty-ninth step alone, of about 11 
cubic feet of masonry, and that, for this one step, 11 cubic feet 
of masonry are added to the weight of the tower on the side 
opposed to the overhang. By similar calculations for the indi- 
vidual steps, it is easy to understand that a very considerable 
change in the centre of gravity of the tower has been effected 
by this arrangement. 

The question now arises, what could be the reason for weight- 
ing the tower more heavily on one side than on the other, and 
the choice of reasons must evidently lie between two. One 
reason might be suggested, that the device was intended to 
combat an unequal settlement; or, at least, we will assume that 
this reason might be-suggested. The only other possible rea- 
son would be the desire to give additional security to an inten- 
tionally leaning construction and to shift the centre of gravity 
to the north of what might be termed the mathematical centre. 

If the first reason is abandoned, the second reason must be 
accepted. But the measures show that the system of decreas- 
ing the height of the stairway began at the first step. There 
is a gradual diminution of 52 in. in mean height between the 
first step and the thirteenth step. The inauguration of the 
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system at the beginning of the construction is also most con- 
vincingly proved by examining the measures for the inward 
dip of the ceiling. Between the third step and the thirteenth 
step, which is the central point opposed to the greatest over- 
hang, the inward dip decreases from 6 in. to nothing. The 
results of this observation appear conclusive as to intentional 
construction. | 

For the alternative is not only that a settlement had begun 
when the first step was laid, but also that the builders knew 
before they had reached the thirteenth step which way the tower 
was ultimately going to lean. 

We must remember that the inequality of settlement was 
"never as great as the direct settlement. The direct settlement 
on the upper side was ultimately 8 ft., according to De Fleury. 
But the inequality of settlement was only 3 cm. or about an 
inch, when the first story was finished. We must, therefore, 
suppose, on the theory of accident, that the builders knew 
which way the tower. was ultimately going to lean when 
they began the building, although the inequality of settle- 
ment was only about an inch when they had finished the first 
story. 

In cases of settlement there must naturally be some ine- 
quality, and this inequality. would naturally affect different 
points at different times in the progress of the settlement. No 
builder could possibly have known which way the first story 
was going to tip before the thirteenth step was reached. 

This argument appears conclusive, and it only remains to 
expand and supplement it by an account of the measures above 
the point of greatest inclination in the first story, at the forty- 
ninth step. 

The decrease in height begins at the fifth step beyond the 
point H, and this decrease is shown, partly by the first diagram 
(Fig. 3) and partly by the second diagram (Fig. 4), to be con- 
tinuous around to the quarter turn on the west side on the second 
diagram, near the point #. The height of the stairway then 
remains without systematic change as far as the point @ at the 
eighty-sixth step, the point opposite the middle of the overhang. 
Beyond this point there is a gradual rise of 6 inches around to 
the point Z at the third gallery platform, which is the central 
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point of the overhang, thus repeating the same expedient, but 
in less amount, which was observed in the first story. 

In order to study the dip of the ceiling above the forty-ninth 
step (at H, Fig. 3), we now return to that point. The de- 
crease in the dip begins near the forty-ninth step, and is con- 
tinuous around to the west quarter turn on the second diagram 
(at F, Fig. 4). But beyond this point the system of dip varia- 
tion is abandoned, and the figures generally show a very slight 
inward dip, with slight changes which are not systematic.} 


1The accounts of Mothes (Die Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien, I, 
p. 737), who is the best authority in such matters, make it possible that Bonanno, 
the first architect of the tower, was absent at Monreale, near Palermo, during 
the construction of the next story (third galllery). At all events, it is certain - 
that the construction came to a halt in 1186 until 1233, after the fourth story 
(third gallery) was finished. This period of inactivity thus lasted about fifty 
years. 

Beyond the third gallery platform (Fig. 5, #, D, C, B, A) the mean height 
of the stairway rises very abruptly from 8 feet at the one hundred and twen- 
tieth step, next the platform #, D, C, B, A, to 9.625 ft. at the one hundred and 
thirty-third step. The mean height then decreases to 8.50 ft. at the one hundred 
and forty-eighth step, next the fourth gallery platform. 

We may assume that the increase in the height of the stairway on the west 
side was originally intended to be continuous throughout the remainder of the 
construction, and that it was intended to diminish the weight of the wall in the 
upper stories. Several other effective expedients were undoubtedly employed to 
that end, especially the successive reductions in the thickness of the tubular wall. 
These reductions in the thickness of the wall probably made the continuance of 
the high stairway inadvisable, as the main upper weight of the tower had to be 
supported by these narrow walls. The thickness is only about 2 ft. 3 in. in this 
story. : 

Whether the expedient was abandoned by its original devisers or by builders 
who followed them at a later date, cannot, of course, be determined. The tem- 
porary revival of the dip system in connection with the rise of the ceiling in the 
quarter turn on the overhanging side, from the one hundred and twentieth to the 
one hundred and thirty-second step (between Zand F, Fig. 5), speaks for itself 
in the measures. ‘This was certainly suggested by considerations relating to the 
danger of an outward movement of the ae wall of the stairway, and in view of 
its diminished thickness. 

It is also extremely significant that, when the fourth gallery platform was 
reached, the stairway was lowered an entire foot, as between the steps on either 
side of the platform (8.50 ft., one hundred and forty-eighth step, lower side; 
7.41 ft., one hundred and fiftieth step, upper side). Such an abrupt change of 
height is otherwise wholly foreign to the system of the stairway. A new archi- 
tect, Benenato, took charge of the construction above the fourth gallery platform 
in 1233, and this lowering the height of the stairway by 1 ft. (1.09) was therefore 
due to him, The fifth gallery (sixth story) was not begun until 1260, This and 
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Thus, above the third gallery platform the systematic varia- 
tions in the height of the stairway and in the dip of its ceiling 
are abandoned. From this fact an additional argument may be 
derived. The third gallery platform is the top of the third 
story, and reference to De Fleury’s section shows not only that 
the exterior bends continue above this point, but also that they 
increase in their amount. If it be held that both devices, viz. 
the system of changes in the interior height and dip of the 
stairway and the system of exterior bends, were intended to 
counteract a continuous settlement, then it would be impossible 
to explain why one system was abandoned above the third gal- 
lery platform, and why the other was continued. But if it 
were held that both systems were intended to secure the sta- 
bility of an intentionally leaning construction, then the expla- 
nation would be simple. This explanation naturally considers 
the point that the variations in the height and dip of the stair- 
way must have given the builders considerable trouble and 
must have caused considerable extra expense. 

The explanation would be that the stability of the experi- 
ment was established when the third story was finished, and 
that anxiety about it had disappeared. From this point of 
view, the explanation of the exterior bends would be that the 
builders had wished to accent the impression and appearance of 
inclination at the base of the tower, and had also wished to 
slightly and imperceptibly diminish the inclination as the 
height of the tower increased, as a precaution affecting the 
centre of gravity. From the same point of view, the down- 
ward rake to the south given to the top of the upper story 
would be also easily explained. This increase in the height 
of the north side of the bell chamber was a device which did 
not at all affect the stability of the tower, but it tended to 
conceal the rectification toward the perpendicular. In other 


the sixth gallery (seventh story) were built by Wilhelm von Innsbruck. The 
bell chamber, by Tomasso da Pisa, was not built until about 1350. 

Beyond the point G in Figure 5 the measures have been already analyzed, and 
it was from these measures, for the stairways of the fifth and sixth galleries, 
that we were able to determine the extreme limit of builders’ and surveyor’s 
errors for the lower stories of the tower. There is no further significant change 
in the height of the stairway, and this applies also to the twenty-two steps 
which are shown in Figure 6. 
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words, it exaggerated the appearance of inclination, but did 
not actually increase it. 

It must be admitted that the explanation of Mothes for this 
feature of the construction is rather fanciful. 

Ranieri Grassi, who was the most vigorous exponent in modern 
times of the theory of the intentional inclination of the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa, and who was the first observer of the facts 
relating to the changes of height in the spiral stairway and in 
the dip of the ceiling, adduced another argument which deserves 
serious attention. Grassi quotes Michele da Vico, an author of 
the fourteenth century, as expressly mentioning the strength 
of the foundations and the fact that they were allowed to rest 
for a year before the construction was undertaken.! The 
tower was finished in the middle of the fourteenth century ; 
therefore, says Grassi, da Vico could not have praised the 
foundations if the tower had settled, and, if it had settled, he 
assuredly would not have described the foundations without 
mentioning a settlement. 

The arguments recently advanced by the Italian Govern- 
ment Commission as demonstrating accident do not appear to 
have great weight. The discovery that the foundations (of 
masonry) are only 8 m. deep is held to demonstrate their 
weakness, but the history of the tower, which is known not to 
have changed its inclination for many centuries before the 
movement which was probably caused by the earthquake of 
1846, demonstrates that this depth was sufficient. 

Moreover, the authority, Rohault De Fleury, who committed 
the error of representing the foundations as being 7 m. deep, 
was himself a supporter of the accident theory. : 

It has also been found by the Pisa Commission that the 
foundations are of equal depth on all sides, z.e. the base of the 
foundations slopes like the base of the tower. This is held by 
the Commission to be a proof of settlement. But if the base of 
the foundations had been level, they would have been of un- 
equal depth, and therefore of unequal strength, and the weaker 
side would also have been the side of the overhang, where 
strength is most to be desired. 


1 Descrizione di Pisa et suot Contorni, vol. II, p. 96, 1837. 
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The truth seems to be that the only logical argument for an 
accidental settlement is that of De Fleury, and that the logic of 
this argument is its own destruction when it is 8 applied to the 
recent measurements in the spiral stairway. 
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NOTES ON CENTRAL ITALIAN PAINTERS 





[Puates VIII-IX] 





1. CoLA DA CAMERINO 


ADOLFO VENTURI published in LZ’ Arte, 1910, pp. 377 f., inter- 
esting facts about the painter Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino. 
We are able to reconstruct his artistic character on the basis 
furnished by his two signed pictures in the possession of Mrs. 
Longland, and the one in the Vatican Gallery. The artistic 
features of the school of the Marches, with the strongly marked 
influence of Gentile da Fabriano, are prominent in these works. 
There exists in Assisi, over the lateral portal of San Lorenzo, a 
partly ruined fresco (PLATE VIII) of the Madonna sitting on a 
richly ornamented cosmatesque throne with the Christ child on 
her lap and Sts. Lawrence and Francis at her sides. At the 
feet of the latter, the donors, members of a pious fraternity, 
are represented on their knees. ‘The figure of St. Lawrence 
has been completely repainted, but the rest is entirely free from 
restorations and is remarkable for the brilliancy of the coloring. 
Over the head of the Madonna is the inscription COLA. PICTOR. 
The style of this fresco is very closely related to that of the 
pictures by Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino, although its char- 
acter is more archaic. Is it not very probable that we have 
here a work of the teacher of Arcangelo, z.e. of Cola da Came- 
rino, before us? Italian writers on art used to attribute this 
work to Cola dell’ Amatrice, who flourished about a hundred 
years after the time of our fresco. Among Italian artists it 
was quite a habit to be named after their masters. Stylistically, 
the works of Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino are nothing but a 
further development of the art which speaks from the Assisi 
fresco. 
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In connection with this, I venture to reproduce two more 
hitherto ignored frescoes in Assisi. The first decorates a niche 
near San Damiano, outside of the city (Fig. 1). It has been 
badly damaged by the vicissitudes of time, although, for- 
tunately, it escaped the hands of the restorer. It represents 





Figure 1.—Cora pa CameErino (?), Fresco NEAR S. DaMIANo, ASSISI. 


i 


again the Virgin, with the Christ child on her lap, sitting on a 
throne which is very similar to the one we have seen in the 


a ~ San Lorenzo fresco. Construction and decoration of the two pic- 
ea 


tures are alike. At her sides stand St. Francis and St. Clara ; 
to the left kneels the donor, who is presented by St. Francis. 
The second fresco was some time ago in the possession of the 
restorer and art dealer, Domenico Brizi in Assisi, to whose 


d 
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courtesy I owe the photograph here reproduced (Hig. 2). 
This painting has been freely restored, especially the head of 
the Madonna. The Christ child exhibits, however, so many 
analogies with the two preceding works, that it does not seem 
too risky to attribute the whole fresco to the same hand that 





Figure 2.—CoLa DA CAMERINO (?), MAvonna. ASsISI, SIGNOR BRIZI. 


painted the two others. It hardly seems necessary to mention 
that the figures of saints and angels are later additions. 

All three of these frescoes show plainly the influence of the 
Sienese Taddeo Bartoli, who worked in Perugia in 1403. 
This, or somewhat later, will be the probable date of our 
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frescoes. But, besides this influence, the characteristics of the 
painters of the Marches are evident. 


2. ANTONIO DA FABRIANO 


Dr. Walter Bombe was, so far as I know, the first to make 
an attempt to do justice to this genuine and interesting artist 
(ef. his biography of Antonio in Thilme-Becker’s Aiinstlerlexi- 
con, vol. 1). Crowe and Cavalcaselle judged him too severely, 
and, after them, all the critics have retained the old error, 
originated I believe by Amico Ricci in his Memorie delle Belle 
Arti della Marea d@’ Ancona, that Antonio d’ Agostino di Ser 
Giovanni da Fabriano was a mediocre follower or apprentice of 
Gentile da Fabriano. ‘This is quite absurd. Apart from the 
entirely different character of the works of Antonio, Gentile was 
dead in 1427, whereas the artistic activity of our painter begins in 
the fifties of the fifteenth century, and he was still alive in 1484. 
(These facts have been already pointed out by Dr. Bombe.) 
The peculiar force of Antonio’s art will strike any attentive 
examiner of his works, which, however, are very difficult to 
discover. They are to be found, away from the tourist-beaten 
track, in the small villages of the Marches and in Fabriano. 
His types have an astonishing similarity to the creations of 
Germanic art. Hard but forcible drawing and deep, glowing 
coloring cause his pictures to remind one of Flanders. Caval- 
caselle already remarked the originality of Antonio’s technique. 
He thought the painter had mixed his tempera colors with 
some resinous oil. I believe, however, that Antonio painted 
at least three works in oil technique. In the Marches we look 
in vain for the home of his art. He must have been affected 
at a very early date by Venetian and, more especially, by purely 
Northern, influences. These latter make themselves felt in 
his entire conception. Look, for instance, at his “St. Jerome 
in his Study” in the collection of Signor Fornari at Fabriano, 
signed .and dated 1451, and the question arises unconsciously, 
Where in the world did an Italian acquire, at such an early 
date, this predilection for detail, this sentiment for the inti- 
macy of the interior, the almost brutal realism of the hands and 
the face, in which every wrinkle can be traced? There is only 
one explanation for all this: Antonio must have come across 
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some wandering German or Flemish painter, who made him 
acquainted with the practices of * oltr’ Alpe.” 


I wish to add to Antonio’s * cuvre” two works which hith- 


erto have not been connected with his name. The first is a 
triptych in the Pinacoteca municipale of Gualdo Tadino, bear- 
ing there the number 6, which has been ascribed by Mr. Beren- 
son in his Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance to Matteo 
da Gualdo. Mr. Berenson now agrees with my attribution 





Figure 8.— ANTONIO DA FABRIANO, TriptycH, MunicipAL GALLERY, 
GUALDO TADINO. 


(Fig. 3). The central panel shows St. Elisabeth teaching the 
child Mary on her lap how to read. This is a subject familiar 
to German art, but never to be found at this period in Italy. 
The wings show the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul (they 
are wrongly arranged, for the right one belongs at the left of 
the centre piece, and the left one to the right, as is shown by 
the position of the apostles). The figures make an uncouth 


impression, but they are fresh and natural in movement. The 
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Figure 4.— Antonio pA Faprrano (?), Maponna. New York, Mr. Enricu, 
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little Mary looks as if she had been copied from some German 
picture. ; 

It is not quite so easy to recognize the authorship of Antonio 
in the second picture (Fig. 4). It belongs to Mr. Ehrich, the 
well-known art dealer of New York, and has been, to a great 
extent, restored. This is true especially of the hands of the 
Virgin, the Christ child, and the angel on the right. The angel 
on the left and the face of the Virgin are, on the contrary, well 
preserved, so that they exhibit the original aspect of the panel. 
They are in so many respects, especially in the technique, akin 
to the other works of Antonio da Fabriano, that the ascription 
of the picture to this master seems to me quite certain. In 
this work again, he exhibits his strong coloristic qualities, and 
the uncouthness of his figures is also present. The composition 
is taken from Antonio Vivarini. 

Another work of Antonio, discussed by Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, but so far as I know not published before, is his earliest 
signed picture (PLATE IX). It belongs to Signor Fornari in 
Fabriano and represents St. Jerome in his study, and is dated, 
on the edge of the table, 1451. This painting is probably the 
masterpiece of our painter, and, as I have said, it is of high 
quality both in drawing and in depth of coloring. The signa- 
ture of Antonio is placed on a cartellino on the bottom fillet of 
the original frame. The figure of the saint is about half life size. 

Antonio retained throughout his life this peculiar artistic 
character, so different from everything else in Central Italy. 
His “Death of the Virgin” in the Pinacoteca comunale of 
Fabriano, dated 1482, shows no progress, nor is it in any respect 
different from the rest of his works (see the reproduction in 
Umberto Gnoli’s Za mostra @ arte antica Umbra, Bergamo, 1908, 
p. 104). The heads of the apostles surrounding the dying Vir- 
gin remind us strongly of the types of Hans Baldung-Grien of 
Schiuffelein. Perhaps some future researches will be fortu- 
nate enough to throw some light on the question, whence 
Antonio received his strong imprint of Germanic art. So far 
as documentary evidence goes, we knaw nothing of his wan- 
derings. He is only mentioned as domiciled in Fabriano.! 


1 The only other place where his activity is ascertained is Sassoferrato, a 
neighboring town. 
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The frescoes in S. Domenico assigned to Antonio by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle are not by him (see New History of Painting 
in Italy, new edition by E. Hutton, vol. ILI, p. 150 f.). 


3. AN UNPUBLISHED FRESCO OF OTTAVIANO NELLI 


No visitor at Gubbio would fail to pay his respects to the 
wonderful Madonna del Belvedere of Nelli, and even the tourist 





Figure 5.—Orraviano Netti; Fresco, St. CuristOPpHER, GUBBIO. 


is ikely to look up the master’s frescoes in Sant’ Agostino, but 
who would expect to find an authentic work of his brush over 
the backstairs of a back courtyard of the ruined Palazzo Beni? 
And yet I believe that the St. Christopher there (Fig. 5) is as 
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characteristic a work of Ottaviano Nelli as anything else to be 
found in Gubbio. He was the best artist Gubbio ever produced, 
and the same features which make his other work so charming 
can be perceived in this fresco. The lower part of it has been 
badly damaged, but the upper part is well preserved. It has 
gay colors; the drapery is bold and full of contrasts, although 
somewhat heavy. |The figure is almost life size. 
3 Morton H. BERNATH. 
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MEDUSA, APOLLO, AND THE GREAT MOTHER 


I 


In venturing the following interpretation of the Gorgon 
Medusa I am conscious of running counter to so strong acur- 
rent of established preconceptions, and of proposing a solution 
in principle so distasteful to orthodox votaries of the Olympian 
cult that in propitiation I can but put it in the sequence through 
which the conclusion forced itself upon me. This conclusion 
is that Medusa was not an evil demon or bogey, but primarily a 
nature goddess and earth-spirit of prehistoric times identical 
with or cognate to the Great Mother, to Rhea, Cybele, Demeter, 
and the “ Mother” Artemis. As a procreative and fertilizing. 
energy embracing the action of light, heat, and water on the 
earth, she betame an embodiment of both the productive and 
destructive forces of the sun and the atmosphere, an emblem 
of the sun-disk. 

After dominating in pre-Hellenic times, she was given in 
later times a subordinate part in the Olympian system, entering 
the service of Zeus and Athene, gods of atmosphere and light. 
Above all she became the embodiment, after being the mother, 
of Apollo-Helios without ceasing to be connected with the 
nature goddesses. Crete, Asia Minor, Sparta, Delphi, Athens, 
represent stages in the evolution of her plastic type with con- 
tributions from Egypt and Western Asia. ’ 

Now, the current interpretations resolve themselves into two 
main groups, — the Euhemeristic and the Physical. Professor 
Ridgeway! believes that the Gorgon was some hideous beast 
indigenous to the Libyan desert, and that the Gorgoneion on 


1 J.H.S. XX, p. xliv; cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. St. Greek Religion, p. 192. 
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the aegis of Athene was the head of the beast whose skin 
was worn by the goddess. According to this school the Gorgon 
is merely a monstrous bogey used as a charm to frighten and 
to avert evil, and she is primarily a mask for whom a body, 
a slaying hero, and a myth were afterwards invented. The 
Physical interpretation, most ably represented by Roscher and 
Furtwingler,! regards the Gorgons as storm demons, atmos- 
pheric forces manifesting themselves in the thunder and light- 
ning, which dazzle and terrify. Even when they protect, they 
do so by the fear they inspire, not by any active power for good. 
Both schools, then, agree in regarding the Gorgon as an evil 
demon and as primarily a frightful mask, not a complete figure. 
Recently my attention was attracted to a number of monuments 
which did not at all accord with the demonic interpretation, to 
which I had always yielded unquestioning assent, and their study 
has led me step by step to a most unexpected and far-reaching 
conclusion. It must be remembered that while classic literature 
has but little to say of the Gorgon myth, it was extremely popu- 
lar in art from the beginning, and that in the form of the Gorgon 
head it counts its monuments by many thousands over a period 
of nearly a thousand years. So, archaeologically, the question 
is important. It had been treated, but not solved; for one 
cannot call a solution the declaration that a majority of the 
representations of a theme are a bit of meaningless decoration. 

There are, practically, three forms to consider: (1) The 
full figure of the Gorgon Medusa and of her two sisters, either 
alone or in the Perseus myth; (2) the head of Medusa, usually 
called Gorgoneion ; (8) the aegis, with its decoration of ser- 
pents and Gorgoneion. 

It was, in fact, nearly three years ago, while studying the 
famous bronze candelabrum of Cortona, a late archaic product 
of Ionian Greek art, that it seemed difficult to explain, on the 
evil demon hypothesis, the presence of a large Gorgon head in 
the centre, surrounded by the familiar medley of fighting 
animals, and then by a wider zone of eight sirens alternating 
with eight satyrs playing on the double pipes, with a zone of 
dolphins, one under each of the satyrs. Why was Medusa the 
main figure on a monumental lamp, associated with these em- 


1 Art. Gorgones, in Roscher’s Lex. Gr. Rom. Myth. ; cf. Roscher’s Gorgonen. 
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bodiments of earth, air, and water? It was a puzzle to be un- 
ravelled some day. 

Some months later, in examining the wonderful sardonyx cup 
at Naples, the “ Tazza Farnese,” I was struck, for the first time, 
by a still stranger juxtaposition.2 The inner face of the cup is 
filled with a charming idealistic scene; the Fertility of Egypt. 
Euthenia reclines on a sphinx, while above her Triptolemus, 
lord of the ploughed field, holds the horn of plenty, as he 
looks to Father Nile enthroned, and is accompanied by the crop- 
producing Etesian Winds and the fertilizing Nymphs. On the 
opposite or under side the entire surface is covered with a 
Medusa head or Gorgoneion, corresponding in area to the scene 
just described. What is she doing here? Is it possible that 
in the Cortona lamp the Gorgon was connected with heat and 
light and that there was a bond in the artist’s mind between 
her and fertility in this Farnese tazza? In these two master- 
pieces it will not do to say that Medusa was a mere bit of 
meaningless decoration. It is, in any case, a good creed not to 
believe in the aimlessness of antique art. So, I reserved the 
“'T'azza Farnese” for future explanation. 

It was an article by Homolle*® which gave me the first sug- 
gestion; not out of sympathy, but from opposition to his views. 
In publishing long ago the base of the archaic statue of Apollo 
by Iphicartides, the earliest signed statue, of ca. 600 B.c., he 
called attention to the fact that of the three corners of this 
triangular, tripod-like base, one was decorated with a ram’s 
head and the other two with Medusa heads.* Homolle ex- 
pressed surprise at the Gorgon heads, but recalled, what Six 
had already shown, that in the early coinage of a number of 
Greek cities, the connection of Medusa and Apollo was undenia- 
ble, the two heads sometimes occupying the reverse and obverse 
of the same coins, sometimes being used as substitutes on cor- 
responding coins. The French savant could suggest no expla- 
nation except that of contrast: the opposition of the principles 

1 Mon. deil’ Inst. III, pls. 41, 42; cf. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel in d. a. Lit. 
u. Kunst, p. 100. 

2 Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, pls 54, 55. 

8 B.C.H, XII, 1888, pp. 463-479; cf. Six, De Gorgone. 


4 Other writers speak of one Gorgon and two rams. I cannot say which state- 
ment is correct. 
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of good (Apollo) and evil (Medusa). This explanation seemed 
quite contrary to Hellenic usage, which does not select the em- 
blem for a god on this principle. The question of a possible 
connection between Apollo and the Gorgon, raised in my mind 
by these archaic monuments, formed a third puzzle, an attempt 
to solve which led, in 1910-11, to the present study. 

At this point I recollected the generally known fact that the 
Gorgon head appears in the centre of the triquetrum in the 
coinage of Sicily, beginning with Agathocles (317-310 B.c.), 
and that it was there associated with ears of corn. Now, as 
Sicily was, ever since Homeric days, regarded as the sacred 
island of the sun, and as the triquetrum here and in Lycia 
was the emblem of the sun, there seemed no escaping the con- 
clusion that the Gorgon in its centre represented the power of 
the sun.! If, then, there was a connection with Apollo, it was 
likely to be in his solar aspect. This was confirmed, at a very 
late date, by certain gems in which the Gorgoneion is placed in 
the centre of the Zodiac, in place of Helios or Apollo.? 

What early material was there for the Medusa-Apollo con- 
nection apart from the archaic coins and the Iphicartides 
statue ? 

THE GORGON AT DELPHI.— One naturally looks for mate- 
rial, first of all, at Delphi. On account of the destruction of 
the temple, this source of reference is meagre. ‘There is, how- 
ever, an interesting suggestion in the well-known archaistic 
relief in the Louvre, in which Apollo heads a procession, sing- 
ing the paean. ‘The scene is Delphi, and the temple is repre- 
sented in the background. The pedimental decoration? consists 
of a Gorgon head flanked by two Tritons, a mere compendium, 
of course, of the scene supposed to be represented. The relief 
is certainly modelled after an original not later than 500 B.c. 
The scene in the pediment which is here epitomized belonged 
to the archaic temple and may be conjectured to be similar to 


1 Numism. Chron. N.S. XIV, pl. VIII, 7, 8; Imbhoof-Blumer, pl. B, 23; Hill, 
Coins of Anc. Sicily, pls. XI, 10; XV, 4. 

2 Reinach’s Pierres gravées: Gori, pl. 882; cf. Orleans Coll. pl. 127, 97, 
whose antiquity has been questioned, though unnecessarily. Also Reinach, 
pl. 100, 35, from Mariette ; cf. Gaedechen’s Gorgo, in Ersch u. Griiber, p. 403. 

8 One-half of the pediment is restored. Frohner, Cat., No. 12; Clarac, Musée, 
pl. 120, 39; cf. Friederichs, Bausteine, No. 72. 
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that recently found at the temple in Corfu, which I shall 
describe later. . 

In the temple the two sacred objects were the omphalos and 
the tripod. In looking for any traces of the Gorgon, the Gor- 
goneion or the aegis in connection with them, I found quite a 
mass of curious data, both literary and archaeological. There 
is, first of all, the much-discussed passage in Euripides’ Jon, in 
which to the question, “Does the dwelling of Phoebus really 
cover the central omphalos of the earth?” Ion replies (v. 224): 
“Ay, decorated with garlands and with the Gorgons ‘around it,’ 
or ‘on both sides.’” ‘The omphalos actually appears, from the 
one found in the excavations and from numerous reproductions, 
to have been covered with a sort of fillet or network, and there 
were two eagles placed in some relation to it.) This net is con- 
sidered by Miss Harrison to be the aegis referred to in the 
expression ougaros aiyaios, and she considers the Gorgons of 
the Jon to be the Gorgoneia or goat heads left on the original 
skins with which the omphalos was covered. This connection 
of goat-head Gorgoneia with the covering of the omphalos seems 
to me improbable. Ido not believe that either the “garlands”’ 
or the “Gorgons” seen by the contemporaries of Euripides 
around the omphalos were on it, but that they were part of a 
decorative enclosure. The sacred garlands, made of fruits bound 
to laurel twigs known to be sacred to Apollo, are carved on 
many monuments of Alexandrian and Roman art, and a Gorgon 
head was frequently placed in the centre of the curve of each 
garland. In this way one might, perhaps, reconstruct this 
decorative motif at Delphi. 

In regard to the tripod, I will refer only in passing to the 
custom of late Alexandrian and Roman art to decorate with a 
Medusa mask each of the three faces. Such a tripod, for ex- 
ample, is one in the Louvre found at Ostia, marked as Apolline 
by the affronted griffins and dolphins of the upper border and 
the laurel.2 A Medusa mask forms the decoration of each face. 
On archaic tripods it would seem that the Medusa myth ap- 
peared, not in the form of the Gorgoneion, but in that of the 


1 B. S.A. IX, 211, article by Wace, ‘ Apollo seated on the Omphalos.’ J. E. 
Harrison in B.C.H. XXIV, p. 254. Cf. art. Pythios, in Roscher’s Lexikon. 
2¥rohner, Cat., No. 90; Clarac, 121, 50. 
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killing of the Gorgon by Perseus or of the running Medusa. 
In the famous tripod-vase of early black-figured ware from 
Tanagra in the Berlin Museum, the entire Gorgon figure is 
repeated on two of the legs and Perseus appears on the third. 
One of the archaic Greek bronze tripods illustrated in this 
JOURNAL (1908, pl. XIII) has Perseus and the Gorgons in the 
middle register, and the Gorgons in several forms recur in these 
and other early tripods, such as those illustrated in Mon. Ant. 
1897 by Savignoni.2 Of course such ordinary non-ritual 
tripods need not be regarded as determining the manner in 
which the Gorgon was used on Apolline tripods. 

There is, also, a curious passage in the Jon which may seem 
pertinent. Creusa, in seeking to persuade Ion that he is her 
son, describes the swaddling clothes she made for him, which 
were still kept by the priests: “ A Gorgon is in the centre web 
of the garment” —‘and it is fringed with serpents like an 
aegis”? — “ancient virgin-labor of my shuttle.” Is it a mere 
coincidence that a Gorgoneion should be the only decoration 
of the swaddling clothes made for the child of Apollo in the 
cave of Gorgon-slaying Athene ? 

The identification of the aegis and its Gorgoneion with a ~ 
goatskin (and sometimes with a goat head), if correct, would 
supply another curious link between Medusa and the Apollo of 
Delphi. There is no doubt that the goat was sacred to him. 
Pausanias tells? of the bronze goat suckling two children of 
Apollo which was sent to Delphi as an offering by the city of 
Elyros in Crete; and of the other bronze goat sent by the city 
of Cleonae because Apollo had rid it of a pestilence after it 
had sacrificed a goat to the Rising Sun by order of the oracle. 
The importance of the goat in the Delphic myth is shown by 
the tradition that the name of the son of the dragon Pytho was 
A’& and that there were near Delphi a stream (Alyas), a 
mountain, and a plain (7redvov aiyaiov) “of the goat.” In fact, 
a tradition reported by Diodorus credits the discovery of the 
mantic properties of: the Delphic oracle to a flock of goats 


1 A.Z. 1881, taf. 3, 4. 

2 Mon. Ant. Lincei, VII, 1897, ‘Di un bronzetto . . . edi uma classe 
di tripodi greco-orientale,’ especially p. 352. 

aX, Mt and ibs 
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who were overcome with frenzy from the fumes and were the 
cause of the founding of the shrine. 

In connection with the goat in the Apollo cult it must be 
remembered that the relations of Delphiwith Crete were of the 
closest. Notwithstanding a recent attempt to prove that the 
Cretan worship was derived from the Delphic,! it remains prob- 
able that the prevalence there of the worship of the Pythian 
Apollo was simply a case of a return wave in historic times 
such as we notice, for instance, in the relations of Cyprus with 
Greece. Primitive Apollo cult of the pre-Delphic age, which 
centred in Cnossus, has left its clearest traces in the western 
part of the island. On the coinage of Tylisos the cult statue 
of Apollo is represented holding in its hand the head of a goat, 
and the goat appears on coins of Priansus and Polyschenia.? 
It is a question not yet solved by the excavations in Crete, just 
how the change in the island from the Minoan to the Hellenic 
culture affected the cults on the island, and how the Apolline 
worship was grafted on that of the Minoan gods. We shall see 
quite soon, however, how the Medusa cult fared in Crete under 
these conditions. 

THE GorRGON AT MILETuS. — The most notable shrine of 
Apollo in Asia Minor was the Didymaeum near Miletus. When 
it was partially excavated by the French,? it was found that 
_ the only figured decoration of the frieze of the temple consisted 
of a Medusa head placed over the axis of each column. The 
execution of the frieze is attributed to the Roman completion 
of the temple and not to the artists of the fourth century. 
But that the Medusa motif was not decorative but significant 
is shown by the further discovery in the vicinity, though not 
on the site, of the most important early marble Medusa yet 
found. It is the corner block of the frieze of a large building, 
0.91 m. high, and from its proportions may easily have belonged 
to the earlier archaic temple of the sixth century destroyed by 
the Persians. Its style would indicate this. The full figure of 
Medusa is given, kneeling on one knee, with colossal head, with 
four wings, and two large snakes on the top of her head, but 
not mingling with her hair. Her mouth is closed and her 


1 Aly, Der Kretische Apollokult. Leipzig, 1908. 2 Aly, ibid. 
8 Didymes, Fouilies de 1895 et 1896, par E. Pontremoli et B. Haussoullier. 
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tongue does not protrude, nor has she any tusks. She was 
flanked by two enormous lions, whose forefeet alone remain, 
with one mutilated head and breast. They connect her with 
the Great Mother and.the so-called Persian Artemis. The im- 
portance of this will shortly appear. 

THE GORGON AT CorcyRA. — A large archaic Dorie temple 
has recently been excavated in Corfu, at the ancient Corcyra. 
It is reported to have been identified as a temple of Apollo, but 
there seems as yet no proof of this. Its date is shortly before 
or after 600 B.c. The sculptures of the western pediment, of 
which the larger portion have been found, take a special place 
in this study. The central figure, of much larger size than the 
rest, is Medusa, represented as resting on her right knee. Her 
enormous round face has wide-open mouth with protruding 
tongue and teeth exposed, and is encircled by snakes that frame 
the face between the ears. Below each ear a large bearded 
snake projects horizontally in front of a row of four long 
twisted curls that fall on the breast. _ She wears a short Doric 
chiton bound at the waist by a belt of two twisted snakes who 
rear their heads and curving necks heraldically, while behind 
her waist-line appear the coils of two snakes which may belong 
to the two snakes that project over her shoulders. She has 
four wings: a pair of upcurving wings with short feathers and 
a pair of wide-spreading drooping wings with long feathers. 
Her heavily muscled legs are shod with winged shoes. Both 
arms are outstretched to embrace her two offspring, Pegasus 
and Chrysaor. Pegasus, on her right, springs toward her, rest- 
ing his forepaws on her forearm, while her arm goes around his 

1The thorough excavations now being carried on at the temple by the 
Germans under Wiegand will probably furnish a clew to the Gorgon connection. 

2 The modern name of the site is Garitsa. Excavations were begun there in 
April by the Greek Archaeological Society, in charge of the Ephor Versakis. 
They were later placed in charge of Professor Dérpfeld and completed at the 
expense of the German emperor. Brief notices have appeared in the Tag (Ber- 
lin), the London Times, and the ’A@#vac (Athens) in May, that in the Tag con- 
taining a very inaccurate restoration of the pedimental sculptures. A note ap- 
peared also in the New York Times for June 18. Dr. Dérpfeld has had the ex- 
treme kindness to send me a photograph of a part of the pediment as restored 
in situ, at Corfu, for my private use only, as publication is reserved for the Greek 
Ephor. This and his very helpful remarks reached me after the manuscript of this 


paper was completed. Later I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote from his letter. 
[See also the item ‘ Corfu’ in the department of ‘ Archaeological News.’ | 
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winged shoulders. Chrysaor, on her left, stands, a strongly 
muscled man, front face and bust, but legs in profile. Both 
these children of Medusa are small in proportion, not a quarter 
of her bulk, and mere appendages. Beyond them, on either side, 
is an enormous reclining lion, of the same proportions as the 
Medusa. ‘They are not, as has been suggested, ornamental, but 
are evidently animals sacred to Medusa and brought into jux- 
taposition with her and not with the intervening figures of 
Pegasus and Chrysaor. Medusa is conceived here, therefore, 
as the Great Mother, as both a serpent goddess and a mistress 
of beasts. She is the mother of Pegasus and Chrysaor as a 
living goddess and not asa beheaded mortal. Beyond the lions 
on either side are very small figures representing the conflict of 
the gods and giants. On the right, Zeus with thunderbolt is 
overcoming a giant; on the left, a giant lies dead in the angle, 
and there is in front of him an altar behind a seated female 
figure. But these two ends are too fragmentary for satisfactory 
explanation, except to recall the connection made in Greek 
legend between Medusa and the fight between the gods and 
giants. One fact is certain, Medusa occupies the centre as 
a great goddess, as Athene does, for example, in the temple at 
Aegina. The lions show that she was the equivalent of the 
Cybele, Artemis or Great Mother, who is accompanied by or 
holds lions or birds. The subject, as represented in the Didyma 
Medusa, is thus filled out in detail so that there can be no 
question that in both cases we have a Medusa. In my next 
paper I shall have more to say of the offspring of Medusa, but 
meanwhile I cannot avoid expressing the belief that the mys- 
terious Chrysaor is none other than the Hellenic Apollo, as I 
expect to prove. As to the deity to whom the temple was 
dedicated, considering the equation Artemis = Medusa, this 
may be a temple of Artemis and not of Apollo. Years ago it 
was shown that Corcyra had an important temple of Artemis, 
the Mother Goddess, by the discovery of a large deposit of 
archaic terra-cotta figurines of the goddess, as the wingless 
IIdrva Onpdv, the beast-subduing Mother Goddess.? 


1 B.0.H. XV (1891), pp. 1-112. This is the most varied and artistic known 
series of Artemis = Mother Goddess figurines; they date from the sixth to the 


fifth centuries. 
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MeEpUSA AND THE MISTRESS OF BIRDS AND BEASTS.— 
The above conclusions change the situation that has thus far 
prevailed ; for the Gorgon and the Artemis types have been 
considered as quite distinct. ‘There are coins, gems, vases, etc., 
of the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries, on which a Gorgon, 
whom for convenience we may call Medusa, is represented with 
one snake held in both hands, or with two snakes, one in each 
hand, with two snakes at her belt, or, in the scene of her decapi- 
tation, drinking her blood. On the other hand, there is a 
numerous series during the same period of winged and wingless 
female figures, holding in either hand an animal (especially a 
lion) or a bird (especially a swan or goose). Most of these 
figures have heads in profile; only a few, like the Cameirus 
platter with the swans and the Warren gem with the lions, 
show the front face of the Gorgon type. Even in these cases 
it did not appear certain that we should recognize a Medusa 
rather than some related Gorgon-hke spirit, because in neither 
case were there serpents either in her hair or at her waist. 
Therefore no attempt had been made to connect the Medusa 
with the Mistress of Wild Things, as Miss Harrison calls her.+ 
Even the Didyma Medusa with her lions does not appear to 
have given the necessary clew. Now, however, the Corcyra 
Medusa connects her definitively with the Great Mother, and 
the important matter is to ascertain just what the relationship 
is and means, and what bearing the Artemis connection has on 
the Apollo connection. 

MEDUSA IN CRETE, AND THE SNAKE GODDESS. —It is 
recognized that Asia Minor and the islands received and con- 
tinued to reflect the Minoan civilization for several centuries 
after its destruction in Crete. The close and early connection 
of Crete with Phrygia, Lydia, and the Hittites is also an 
acquired fact. Here was the origin of the Apollo cult; here, 
also, was the development, if not the origin, of the Artemis 
cult. So, it is not surprising that further explanation should 
come to us from the recent excavations in Crete, which have 


1 For list and illustrations of the Goddess of the Beasts and Birds, see, for the 
winged type, Radet, Cybébé ; cf. Thompson, J.H.S. 1909, p. 286. J. E. Harri- ° 
son, Proleg. Greek Relig. p. 194, has a glimpse of the truth, much distorted, and 
Radet seems to suspect it. 
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disclosed a continuous civilization beginning at the neolithic 
age. | 

There seems to be no doubt that the splendid Minoan civili- 
zation had the nature goddesses as supreme deities, and that 
the supremacy of male gods was a revolution gradually effected 
by the conquering Hellenes. Whether it was one goddess pre- 
sented under different aspects, or several distinct goddesses, 
is not yet absolutely certain; but the evidence seems to be in 
favor of a single earth or nature goddess, the Great Mother. 
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Figure 1.—SwaKEe GoppEss OF PALACE-SHRINE AT CNOSSUS. 


Mr. Evans presents her as the prototype of Rhea, Cybele, Per- 
sephone, Artemis, and the rest of the nature goddesses. She 
appears mainly under three aspects : as the mountain and lion 
goddess; as the snake goddess; as the dove or bird goddess. 

1 Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, and especially B.S.A. IX 


(1902-3), pp. 59, 74-87; cf. VII (1900-1), p. 29; VIII (1901-2), p. 28, and X 
(1903-4), pp. 222-223 ; Milani, Studi e materiali, III, pp. 126-129. 
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In all three aspects she bears upon the Medusa question. 
Among the most interesting and artistic objects discovered by 
Mr. Evans at Cnossus are some porcelain or faience figurines 
and other votive objects belonging evidently to the shrine of a 
Mother-Snake-Goddess. They at once became famous as unique 
both in theme and in artistic form. The goddess (Fig. 1) her- 
self has a high tiara or polos, a richly embroidered, short-sleeved 
jacket, and laced bodice that leaves the prominent bosom bare, 
and a long hoopskirt, with a short, apron-like overskirt. Her 
face, with wide-open eyes, is framed in the coils of two ser- 
pents. One of these serpents is held in her two outstretched 
hands ; its tail resting in her left hand, it winds up her arm 
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FIGURE 2.— VOTARY OF THE CRETAN SNAKE GODDESS, 


over her shoulder, descending behind to follow the outlines of 
back and hips, ascending again symmetrically, passing over 
shoulder and arm to have its head rest in the left hand. With 
its tail coiled about the goddess’s right ear, the second snake 
descends, framing neck and bosom and waist, crossing the waist, 
coils down the front of the apron, and ascending, is knotted at 
the waist, where its head is reared in the centre. <A third snake, 
with its tail entwined in the snake girdle, ascends symmetri- 
cally on the opposite side, twists about the left ear, mounts the 
tiara, and rears its head on top of it like an Egyptian wraeus. 
The snakes are green spotted with purple brown, and the details 
of the goddess are purple brown, purple, or black. With this 
figure were found parts of two others, apparently priestesses of 
the goddess (Fig. 2), with flounced instead of hoop skirts, and 
without any snakes except the two small snakes which they 
brandish, one in each raised and outstretched hand, in the per- 
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formance of a ritual dance. Their bosoms also are bare, with 
low, V-shaped bodice; and their long hair is left to fall, loose, 
to the hips. ‘There were also a number of votive dresses of 
similar type, which helped in the restoration of the figures. 
Of course the snake-god- 
dess is a personification 
of the fertile earth in its 
sub-soil aspect, which we 
are apt to call chthonic. 
In her other form of 
mountain and lion god- 
dess, or goddess of the life 
on the earth, the earth- 
goddess is represented 
frequently holding .or Figure 3.—Cretan Mountarw Morner. 
accosted by lions. The 
most complete form is on a seal from Cnossus (Fig. 3), where 
the goddess stands, with lance extended, on the summit of a 
mountain, — the prototype of Athene Promachos and Acrisia, — 
while the two he- 
raldic lions rise 
from its base.* In 
the form not of an 
\ image to be wor- 
wy | shipped but as a 
goddess in action, 
she appears with 
one lon in an atti- 
tude so similar to 
the Artemis on a 
vase from ‘Thera 
Figure 4.—(qa@) THeran ARTEMIS AND (0) CRETAN that I give them 
erst: side by side (Fig. 
4) as showing how the islands continued Cretan traditions 
centuries after the fall of Minoan power. 
In the excavations at Palaikastro (Heleia), also in Crete, a 
group of rather crude ritual objects came to light, which evi- 








1 B. S.A. IX, pp. 74 ff. 2 B.S.A. VII, p. 29. 
3 B.S.A. IX, p. 59, and Radet, Cybébé, p. 12, with references. 
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dently belonged to a shrine of the snake goddess,! and which 
supplement the more artistic Cnossian statuettes. Here, also, 
is the goddess with her votaries; and the three votaries are 
represented as performing a circular ritual dance, with arms 
extended, so that they touch each other around the goddess. 
The goddess stretches her arms forward, holding in both hands 
a striped snake.2 The figures have the typical crinoline skirt. 
The most interesting feature of the find is that besides the 
figures there were several doves; three of which may have 
stood on votive pillars, and one on the head of the goddess 
herself. These sacred doves, forming the most important fea- 
ture of the shrine after the figures themselves, indicate the 
essential unity of the snake goddess with the dove goddess. 

It remains now to see whether the connection between 
Medusa and the Mother Goddess, suggested by the Corcyra 
pediment, can really be dated back from the sixth or seventh 
centuries in Asia Minor to this Cretan prototype, so many 
centuries earlier. The main two elements, the snakes and the 
lions, certainly characterize both, but the artistic form of the 
Gorgon is so absolutely different from the Cretan prototype 
that it requires more than this analogy to give us the certitude 
that, in the ancient mind, the two were identical or even closely 
affiliated. Crete itself seems to furnish this necessary proof. 

Many centuries later than the objects just described, after 
Minoan culture had vanished, when the Eteocretans dominated 
‘at Praesus, the Dorians at Heleia, and when male gods, espe- 
cially Apollo and Zeus, had been set at the head of the Pantheon, 
Palaikastro furnished an interesting example of the substitution 
of the independent worship of Zeus Dictaeus for that of the 
Earth Mother, also connecting with her the concept of the 
Gorgon Medusa. The temple was first built in the sixth cen- 
tury, and rebuilt or restored at various later dates. To the 
early date belongs an antefix formed of a Gorgoneion with six 
_ snakes, three on each side, quite unconnected with the hair. 
It is of the type with open mouth, four tusks, and extended 


1 The discovery of the Snake goddess on other sites, at Gournia and Prinias, 
shows that she is a generic Cretan divinity. 

2 B.SAIRE D2 

3 B.S.A, XI (1904-5), pp. 303-305 ; cf. X, p. 223. 
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tongue (Fig. 5a). This antefix does not differ essentially 
from other archaic Gorgoneia with serpents, and, taken by 
itself, we should have no reason to regard it as proving any 
connection between Medusa and the Cretan goddess. But, 
when the temple was restored at a later date, another form 
of antefix appeared which is of the greatest value in this study. 
It furnishes quite a new type, that of the beautiful Medusa 
(Fig.56). It gives her a body robed : 
in a. Dorie chiton, and so is not a 
Gorgoneion. She is represented on 
the antefix to below the waist, and 
there are four snakes; two she holds 
in her hands and two spring from 
behind her shoulders. There are no 
snakes connected with the hair, which 
is carefully and rigidly arranged, not 
at allin the way common at any time 
in the usual Hellenic types. The 
mouth is open and the tongue pro- 
trudes, but no teeth are indicated. 
This type was not a “freak,” but 
we may be allowed to believe it a 
normal one in Hellenic Crete of the 
fifth or fourth century B.C., because 
antefixes of exactly the same type 
have been found at Praesus in a (0) 
temple also thought to be that of Ficure 5.— Anterixes oF 
Drea Dittacane Zeus. It is interest. **™*%4878° ANP. Peansvs. 
ing that on early coins of Praesus the Gorgoneion occupies 
the obverse.! Mr. Bosanquet thinks, especially in view of 
the numerous votive lions found here, that the worship of 
the Mother Goddess was preserved by the Dorians by the 
side of that of her son; the relationship between the male 
and female deities of the Minoan age being merely reversed. 
What is important is this: that the figure and head recog- 
nized as that of the Gorgon is identified by the Cretans with 
the old snake goddess, and this carries the same consequence 
for the archaic Gorgoneion, and if for it, then why not for 


1W, Wroth, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins of Crete, etc., p. 70. 
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the entire Gorgon tribe in Greek art? In the Crete of that 
time it would seem, therefore, as if Medusa and Artemis were 
one, and were the same as the old mother snake goddess of the 
Minoans. Not having been subjected, as it was elsewhere, to 
oriental influences, the Medusa type has not become winged, 
and yet it has the contamination of the protruding tongue. 

ARTEMIS-MEpDuSA IN ASIA MINOR AND UNDER ORIENTAL 
INFLUENCE. — Passing now from Crete to Asia Minor, where 
we are led to believe that the ultimate type of the Medusa was 
created, we find that the next step is to investigate how, during 
the centuries that elapsed between the making of the Minoan 
snake goddess, some time before ca. 1600 B.c. and the period 
of the earliest Asia Minor or Laconian figures of Artemis and 
Medusa in the seventh century, the addition of the wings took 
place as well as the various other changes, the sum of which 
constituted the normal Gorgon types. We judge, mainly from 
gem cuttings, that down to its close, Mycenaean art had not 
given wings to its figures of the Mistress of Wild Things, the 
earth mother. This would bring us to about 800 B.c. 

In the first place, the Cretan type of snake goddess was 
known in Asia Minor. ‘This is shown by the bronze statuette 
from the Troad now in Berlin! with similar costume, snake 
belt, snakes on arms and on top of head, nude breasts, etc. 
The art is Mycenaean, and there are no wings. Now the 
Mother Goddess in her aspect of queen of the animal kingdom 
appears to have been the dominant divinity of a large part 
of Asia Minor. In Lydia, at Sardis, she was called Kybebe; 
in Phrygia she was the better known Cybele; in Ionian 
Ephesus she was Artemis. Works of the eighth to the sixth 
century from these regions, and particularly from Smyrna, — 
Dorylaeum, Cameirus, Rhodes, Thera, etc., show her with two 
(or sometimes four) wings of the oriental upturned type, usually 
holding in each hand a lion by the tail, or else a waterfowl.? 
Then comes a mass of such figures in vases, bronzes, jewellery, 
and terra-cottas of the islands and the mainland, dating from 
the seventh and sixth centuries, showing how universal was 


1 Perrot and Chipiez, VI, Figs. 349, 350; Furtwangler, Aegina, p. 371, 
Fig. 296. 
2 Radet, Cybébé ; Thompson, in J.H.S. 1909 ; and Studniczka, Ayrene. 
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the spread of the cult and its representations. Among them 
all there is one that stands out as a typical connecting link 
between the entire group and the Cretan goddess; it is a deco- 
rative group on the handle of a bronze vase found at Graeck- 
wyl which favors Evans’ hypothesis of the unity of the Cretan 
goddess (Fig. 6). In this bronze the lion-goddess, the snake- 
goddess, and the dove-goddess are all oue person.! She is 
winged, showing the Hittite contamination, and her hair is in 
the Egyptian style. The prominence and nudity of her bosom 
is a thoroughly Cretan 

trait. She wears a small 

polos, on the summit of 

which is perched a bird, 

probably a dove. From 

the back of her head, there 

project, on either side, 

almost horizontally, two 

enormous bearded snakes, 

on whose backs rest two | 
young lions. The god- 

dess holds by each hand Ficure 6,— From THE GRAECKWYL BRONZE 
a hare, and two large lions Vise 

raise one paw to rest it 

against each of the goddess’s hips. She is the perfect type 
of an animal tamer giving a performance. The date of this 
extraordinarily interesting piece is thought to be the sixth 
century. There is not, however, a trace of the Medusa type 
in the figure of the goddess, who varies from the Cretan mainly 
in her costume. 

If this bronze is a perfect archaic survival of the Cretan god- 
dess, there is a Hittite seal in the De Clercq collection? which 
will show this type transformed under Asiatic influence into 
the proto-Medusa form. In this elaborate scene the Gorgon- 
Artemis has four wings and rests on the backs of two winged 
fabulous animals that stand tail to tail. They have lions’ 
bodies, but curious horned and bearded heads, which seemed 





1 Radet, Cybébé, p. 29, and Bertrand, Arch. Celt. et Gaul. 2d ed. Fig. 89. 
2 Ménant, Cat. de la Coll. De Clercq, pl. XX XIII, No. 35/7. Ménant has not 
recognized as such the heads of the bearded snakes. 
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to Ménant to resemble goat heads. The goddess holds two 
winged animals head down, with bodies like tigers or panthers 
and with human heads. From each side of the goddess’s head 
two bearded snakes spring almost horizontally. The goddess 
herself has the round, staring, Gorgon type, so far as it could 
be given on so small a scale. As we shall see, it is from 
such Hittite concepts that several of the Gorgon traits are 
derived. | 

These two examples will be for the present sufficient to con- 
nect the Cretan goddess with different phases of early work in 
Asia Minor. We may now examine the Anatolian products as 
a whole. 

There were three main sources from which, directly or in- 
directly, by contamination with cognate mythological figures, 
the Artemis and Medusa types could have been transformed 
or evolved: Egyptian, Hittite, and Assyrian. Babylonian 
art during the eighth and seventh centuries was moribund; 
Persian art had not yet arisen. It is especially among the 
seals, cylinders, and ivories that the material can be found. 
The following points are important for the Medusa type: 
(1) the added wings; (2) the round face; (3) the protruding 
tongue; (4) the beard; (5) the standing attitude, with legs 
in profile, one being advanced and often uncovered; (6) the 
kneeling attitude, with one knee on the ground; (7) the run- 
ning attitude, with knees shightly bent; (8) the attitude with 
one or both arms raised above the head, assumed sometimes 
both by the standing and the kneeling figures. In considering 
these points it must be remembered that while we have found, 
previous to 1500 B.c., the existence of a snake goddess and a 
mistress of beasts, whose plastic forms were afterwards assumed 
by Medusa, we have not yet discovered the existence before 
ca. 100 B.c. of a separate plastic representation of Medusa as 
distinct from these goddesses. It is the disentangling from 
the goddess of her material forces which results in the creation 
of the plastic Medusa type, after ca. 800 B.c. 

In looking for the prototypes, the first question is as to the 
source of the upcurving wings which became characteristic of 
Artemis and Medusa. <A glance at the plates of the De Clereq 
collection of oriental cylinders—a typical collection—shows, 
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as do also such Hittite rock reliefs as that of Eflatun Bunar,} 
that this form of upcurving wing is peculiarly Hittite and not 
Egyptian or Assyrian. The attitude with one exposed leg, so 
characteristic of the earliest known Greek Medusa-Artemis, 
on the Cameirus plate (seventh century), appears in Hittite 
figures like the caryatids of the sun-disk (Fig. 7), at Eflatun 
Bunar, where we see also the full, round face and the raised 
arms. The Gorgon-like face of the Hittite 
Mother Goddess in the De Clercq seal has 
already been noticed. 

There is also an Assyrian seal cylinder 
with Egyptian contamination, which is inter- 
esting to notice because it has in the centre 
the figure of Bes, the Egyptian counterpart 
of the archaic Medusa. Its two raised hands 
under the winged disk hold flowers and do | 
not actually support the disk, this being done Ficure 7.— Hirrire 
by two caryatids of pure bearded Assyrian 0CK-scuLrture, 

: : Eriatun Bunar. 
type.2 After even a cursory examination of 
the Hittite-Assyrian material, one is driven to the con- 
clusion that the figures of types cognate to Medusa-Artemis 
were connected almost exclusively with sun worship when not 
confined to that of the earth goddess. There is great variety 
in the Assyrian material. An ivory from Nimrud in the Brit- 
ish Museum gives the type of a wingless mistress of beasts 
holding the lions that may date before 800 B.c., but of the 
winged type there is no trace. On the other hand, the conflict 
of Marduk and Tiamat furnishes several winged types: such 
as Marduk attacking the female monster with a sickle, like 
that often given to Perseus; a hero or winged god kneeling on 
one knee and subduing one or two winged animals; a similar 
figure standing and holding one or two animals or birds by 
the tail or leg. In almost every case there is on the same 
work a winged sun-disk alone or with adorers or supported 
by one or more caryatid figures.2 The earliest of these works 
seem to date from the ninth century. Evidently the functions 





1 ASA. 1886, pl. I. 2 Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. I, 12. 
8 See Ward, Oriental Seals and Cylinders, and the Cat. de la Coll. De Clercq, 
passim. Consult Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, esp. pl. I. 
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assigned to male figures in oriental art were in this case 
assigned by proto-Hellenic and Hellenic thought to female 
personifications. This contamination of male and female types 
may explain the curious male and bearded Gorgon which is so 
frequent in the archaic period and evidently grew up outside 
both of the nature-goddess sphere and of the Perseus saga. 

In this connection an important role is played by Bes.t In 
the transformation of the Medusa idea from earth-force to sun- 
force it is probable that the Bes contamination was important. 
This foreign god, introduced into Egypt at some unknown date, 
furnishes the exact counterpart of the Cretan goddess, because 
he was a sun-god, a snake-god and a beast-king, as well as a 
chthonic deity. He was this, however, only as an embodiment 
of the higher and more spiritual divine beings representing 
these ideas. ‘That is, he embodied the force of the sun-god 
Horus, etc. He was a sun-carrier, a sun-caryatid, a sun- 
embodiment. In this function he performs precisely the part 
I have assigned in the Hellenic sphere to Medusa; and his late 
appearance as a separate plastic figure in Egypt corresponds 
exactly to the late appearance of the plastic type of Medusa long 
after the Medusa idea had existed. The diffidence shown by 
archaeologists in acknowledging the evident plastic connection 
between Bes and Medusa will certainly vanish as soon as their 
basal concept is seen to be absolutely identical. Only the sex 
differs. Nothing could more delightfully express this correla- 
tion than two scarabs apparently of Phoenician workmanship,? 
in one of which Bes is holding the Gorgon head above his head, 
while in the other the Gorgon is holding the head of Bes! 
They were evidently considered interchangeable symbols! The 
question will be discussed later whether the protruding tongue 
also came to Medusa from Bes. 

The earliest Gorgon leg attitude, as shown on the Cameirus 
plate (Fig. 8) was the same as that of the Hittite sun-caryatids 
as shown in the Eflatun Bunar relief; that is, with one leg ex- 


1 An excellent summary is given in the article Bes, in Roscher’s Lexikon. 
The scepticism as to the dependence of certain features of the Gorgon type on 
the Bes type, shown by Six, De Gorgone, is not based on valid reasoning and is 
largely due to his misconception of the Gorgon. 

2Furtwiangler, Antike Gemmen, pl. XV, 67 and 69; cf. 72. 
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tended and uncovered. It appears, with even closer dependence 
on Hittite models, in such works as the Theban aryballus at 
Oxford (Fig. 9). The other 
part of the Hittite attitude — 
the raised arms — appears in 
other early Gorgons, e.g. the 
Perugia bronze handle and 
the so-called “ Anubis” buc- 
chero vase at Chiusi. But 
very soon the wingless, mo- 
tionless caryatid scheme was 
replaced by the winged type 
both motionless and in mo- 
tion, with knee bent, the 
attitude made famous by the “ 
so-called Nike of Archermos. Ficure 8.—Gorcon as Moruer-cop- 
The attempt to call this DESS, ON CAMEIRUS PLATE, Britis 
kneeling attitude the normal ee has 

archaic mode of representing the act of flying is perhaps 
questionable in its initial stages. But it would be perfectly 
normal for the running or flying caryatid; that is, for the 
figure moving under a superimposed weight such as the sun- 
disk. ‘This is what Medusa seems to 
have become: the moving sun-caryatid, 
as she was also the mother-goddess 
caryatid. The Assyrian and other 
oriental seals and cylinders show that 
this conception was a common one both 
in attitude and function. Even when 
perfectly immovable, as an object of 
adoration, in the way she appears on 
the Corcyra pediment, she preserves 
this kneeling attitude. 

There were, of course, several stages 
in the process of assimilation of oriental and Egyptian traits 
under the influence of sun worship, by which the Gorgon 
Medusa passed from being mainly a fecundity goddess, an 
alias of the Mother Goddess, with a solar connection added 
to the central idea; to the second stage of being primarily 








Figure 9. — ARTEMIS ON 
ARYBALLUS AT OXFORD. 
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a sun-spirit, associated with the Mother Goddess, as embody- 
ing the fecundating and destructive effects of the sun. 
The Cameirus plate of the seventh century, already cited, 
illustrates the first stage, in which Medusa holds the birds 
of the Mother Goddess and shows little trace of sun worship. 
The archaic bronze Perugia vase handle in Munich! represents 
a slightly later stage, even though the figure is not winged, 
with the crouching Bes-like Medusa holding two lions by the 
neck, but not associated with snakes. A middle stage in which 
the two elements are evenly balanced is illustrated by the 
Corcyra pediments. In the Selinus metope the Mother God- 
dess has disappeared and the solar element has triumphed, 
though here Medusa and Pegasus are both wingless. ‘This is 
one of many proofs that both winged and wingless types existed 
at the same time; as we shall find that the snake and the 
snakeless types and the closed and open-mouth types coexisted. 
A classification of the monuments in my next paper will suggest 
how racial and local traditions more than age produced these 
differences. The consideration of Medusa as sun-carrier has 
brought us at last to the Gorgoneion. | 
THE GORGONEION AND ARTEMIS ORTHIA.— Of course the 
most crucial question of all is: When and why did the idea of 
beheading the Medusa arise, — of 
transforming into a mere head this 
composite Nature and Sun Spirit? 
For contrary to many critics, I find 
it no longer possible to deny, with 
@ jo the evidence just given, that the 
S > @4 whole figure preceded the head. In 
I~ ie Cr order to answer this question, we 
XS Soe i must first see what was the form, and 
aa hence the meaning, of the head. All 
Ficurr 10.—Mepusa As THE critics recognize that it was circular, 
SEN DISK, oD RCUALO RY LAE enone appear to have concluded 
FROM CORNETO, 
that it was the sun disk itself. This, 
however, is susceptible of proof. In a large archaic urn (Fig. 
10) from Corneto, belonging to the Blacas collection,? there is 





1 Levezow, Ueber die Entwickelung des Gorgonen-Ideals, pl. I, 2. 
2 Ibid. pl. I, 21. 
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a carefully drawn Medusa head inscribed in a circle, and this 
circle is enclosed in a narrow yellow nimbus from which radiate 
twenty-eight snakes. Now it must be noted that the snakes are 
separated from the head around the entire circumference by 
this golden nimbus, intended evidently to represent the edge of 
the sun disk. The detachment of the head from the nimbus, 
which is here only partial, is made complete in the head of an 
archaic cylix in Philadelphia,! where the hair, as well as the 
face, is disconnected. This arrangement of the snakes in a 
complete circle around the Gorgon head is a common archaic 
form; the snakes representing, of course, the sun’s rays. The 
sun-disk idea seems to have been continuous, appearing as late 
as the age of the Antonines in the medallion that encloses the 
Gorgoneion. » 

Now there is an insignificant little lead offering found 
in the excavations of the Artemision at Sparta (Fig. 11), which 
would appear to be a connecting link between 
the Gorgoneion, as the sun-disk, and the 
entire Gorgon, as the sun-carrier or caryatid? 
In this piece the face of the Gorgon is in- 
scribed in an absolute geometrical circle, with 
heavy raised border, to which the primitive, 
almost acrolithic body seems a mere append- 
age. From the body snakes radiate. The 
arms are raised high along the globular head M 
in the caryatid attitude, and from the head Fieure M.—Lrap 
springs the head and bust of some deity, Ag Nae nay 
too minute for identification. On its right 
a lance and on its left a snake (?) spring also from the Gorgon 
head. Here, then, is the transitional stage. ‘The little lead 
figurine may date from the seventh century B.c., and probably 
the find contained many like it. It is only one of many 
indications that in this Laconian sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, 
the Gorgon (and the Gorgoneion) was the principal emblem 
of the goddess. It was probably, then, shortly before the 
seventh century that the idea of the separate Gorgon head 
occurred, and that the sun-carrier was transformed into the 





1 In the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
2 B.S.A. XIV, p. 24, Fig. 9. : 
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material emblem of the sun-disk. This would give the earliest 
date at which the conception of the aegis with the Gorgon’s 
head could have been used in Greek literature. The descrip- 
tions of the aegis in the Jad might then have been written 
in the eighth, or possibly as early as the ninth, century, but 
hardly before. The birth of Athena from the head of Zeus 
was probably a male adaptation of a Mother-Goddess myth, as 
here illustrated. Proof of this appears in such works as the 
primitive marble idol in Carlsruhe, in which a tiny figure is 
perched on the head of the mother, evidently the child. 

The little leaden Medusas were not by any means the only 
Medusa material furnished by these excavations of the British 
School in the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, with its 
wealth of votive objects of the eighth, seventh, and early sixth 
centuries.? In fact, they give for the Greek mainland the almost 
exact Doric counterpart of the Cretan nature goddess, with the 
changes and additions which the type underwent after being 
subjected in Asia Minor to Egyptian, Hittite, and Oriental 
contamination. Artemis Orthia has the uncovered breasts. 
She has the hons. She appears sometimes wingless and some- 
times winged. She is associated with the horse, the water- 
birds, the snake, the griffin, the dove, etc. She has apparently 
a male bearded counterpart, as was the case in Crete, and, as in 
that case, it appears to be Zeus. Her worship also furnishes 
the final proof of the connection between Artemis and Medusa. 
In one plaque she is accompanied by a large snake, and snakes 
abound on the vase-paintings. Among the ritual objects a very 
large number have the Gorgoneion. ‘This is the case with the 
plates, the drinking cups, and the vases, where the Gorgoneion 
continually appears as the central motzf, in such a way as to 
have shown the excavators themselves that there was a ritual 
connection. Finally, the Perseus myth was adopted and rep- 
resented on an ivory fibula-plaque, ascribed to the early sixth 
century. Artemis Orthia appears as one of the most primitive 
figures in Hellenic mythology up to the present illustrated by 
numerous finds. She is distinctly a nature and fertility god- 


1 Perrot and Chipiez, VI, p. 740, Fig. 332. 
2See the B.S.A. beginning in Vol. XII; cf. M.S. Thompson, ‘ The Asiatic 
or Winged Artemis,’ in J.H.S. 1909, p. 286. 
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dess, and a phallic deity. When the closeness of the relations 
between Sparta and Crete are considered, the religious affinity 
seems natural. It must have been established at a very early 
date. The second most important relationship of Sparta, that 
with Delphi, would explain the solar element, in case that were 
not thought to have been an oriental contamination. It is not 
too much to say that the finds here prove that the Gorgon was 
the principal embodiment of Artemis Orthia, who was the coun- 
terpart both of the Cretan and the Anatolian goddesses, and 
this harmonizes with all the previous indications. It is impor- 
tant to note that as these Spartan types appear to have been 
formed as early as the eighth century, they antedate anything 
yet discovered in Asia Minor or the islands, except Crete. 
Mepusa, ARTEMIS, AND THE Horss. — Before the constitu- 
tion of the orthodox Medusa and Gorgoneion, there seem to have 
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Fiaure 12.— Perseus anp Mepusa ON AN ARCHAIC BOEOTIAN VASE. 


been other attempts at embodying the material energy of the 
nature goddess. I shall note merely one form, the horse, be- 
cause it enters into the classic Medusa myth and survived in 
the form of Pegasus. It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
fact that in ancient myth the horse was an important solar 
emblem and that the centaurs are quite commonly considered 
as personifications of the solar rays and as children of Apollo 
and Hebe, ete. 
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One of the rare large early Boeotian amphorae with reliefs, 
published by De Ridder,! has, as main decoration on the neck, 
Perseus killing Medusa (Fig. 12). To a complete female body 
the artist has attached all but the forequarters of the horse, 
doing it awkwardly, as the Gorgon is in front view and the 
horse in profile. Medusa is nude to the waist. She has no 
wings, no snakes, or tusks 
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dently, this type represents 
quite another tradition, 
perhaps, of Cretan origin. 
The upeurving ends of Perseus’ shoes suggest, however, Hittite 
influence. The salamander over Medusa is a solar allusion. 
A solar emblem is also the long-stemmed lotus or lily. A 
second vase, also in the Louvre, had the same scene, but it 
is fragmentary. A third vase of the same series, also found at 
Thebes, has in the same place the scene of the adoration of the 
Great Mother by her two votaries flanked by two lions, whose 
fore paws rest on a hill, showing the goddess to be the mountain 
goddess, lineal decendant of 
the Cretan (Fig. 13). In 
both cases, the body of the 
vase is decorated with two 
zones of animals, hinds above 
and stags below. The asso- 
ciation of the goddess with 
the Hippo-gorgon is evident. There are several small works 
which show the Gorgon as a Hippo-gorgon at about this time, 
z.e. seventh century. Of two scarabs (Fig. 14), adduced 
by De Ridder in this connection, the one in which Medusa 
is holding a lion shows the wings attached to the human 
shoulders, whereas in the other, where she is holding a wild 
boar, the wings are attached to the horse. In the first, 


1 B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 489, pls. IV, V. 
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six snakes radiate from the head; in the second, there are no 
snakes. There is nothing resembling the typical Gorgon mask 
in either. The use of wings ; 
shows that, in works contami- 
nated by oriental art and pro- 
duced either in Asia Minor or 
the islands, the Hippo-gorgon 
was current as well as in 
Boeotia, and, probably also, 
Arcadia. There is also another 
interesting instance, the Ca- 
meirus electrum necklace! of 
the same period (seventh cen- 
tury). Here two subjects are 
repeated alternately on the plaques: the “ Persian Artemis” and 
her embodiment the Hippo-gorgon (Fig.15). Here Artemis is 
holding the lions and Medusa a hind, 
and the artist has come closer to 
nature than in the Boeotian vase. 
Another mode of association ap- 
pears in the votive offerings of Ar- 
temis Orthia and cognate finds, where 
the Gorgon head is made to rise from 
the crotch between two heraldically 
disposed horses’ heads (Fig. 16); and 
this type is supplemented by figurines, between two horses, of 
Artemis herself.2. The earliest stage would figure the Gorgon 
as all horse (Fig. 17). cao 
This is illustrated in early : 
Boeotian ceramics; for 
instance, in a terra-cotta 
coffer from Thebes, where 
the decoration is in the 


form of two metopal Figure 17.— TERRA-COTTA COFFER FROM 
Tueses, BERLIN Museum. 





Figure 15.— Artemis AND HIppo- 
GORGON, ON CAMEIRUS NECKLACE. 





Figure 16.— FRAGMENT FROM 
SHRINE OF ARTEMIS ORTHIA. 





scenes, evidently closely. 
related.2 In one, the Mother of Beasts holds two birds; in 


1 Radet, Cybébé, Fig. 7; Salzmann, Nécrop. de Camiros, pl. Le 
2 J.H.S. 1909, p. 286 ff.; article by M. S. Thompson. 
8 Radet, Fig. 17; cf. examples in J.H.S. 1909, p. 286. 
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the other is a horse, bridled and stabled, the counterpart of the 
goddess. Of the numerous horses in works of the Dipylon and 
geometric styles! a number must be interpreted from the same 
point of view, but the earliest connection of the horse with the 
worship of the Mother Goddess is, perhaps, the extraordinary 
seal impression of Cnossus,? which seemed to Evans to com- 
memorate the importing of the horse into Crete from Libya, 
home of the Gorgon, and also, probably, the source of the Cretan 
people and civilization. The large-sized horse, bitted and 
harnessed, stands proudly, a ritual figure, in front of a long 
vessel, still manned by its rowers. From this germ, perhaps, 
comes the Boeotian Centauress Medusa, and the scene on black 
and on red figured vases, etc., in which the slain Medusa is capped 
with a horse’s head, forming a figure like the Demeter of 
Phigaleia with the horse’s head, another alias of Medusa as the 
Chthonic Mother. . 

This phase of the myth was soon rejected, and is important 
here not merely on account of the Popeidon and Pegasus con- 
nection, but because it had no elements of a “horrible’’ Medusa 
head, and furnished good evidence that the horrible or bogey 
idea is mainly a figment of modern critics based on a few exag- 
gerated or misunderstood expressions in ancient authors. The 
exact place of the horse in the myth need not be considered 
here. Its importance would naturally have been emphasized 
in such naturalistic regions as Arcadia and Boeotia. 

We have now come to the end of our preliminary pilgrimage, 
returning to the Greek mainland with Artemis, after having 
left it with Apollo. At this point we can take certain premises 
for granted, and can then proceed in a systematic and _ historic 
manner to reconstruct in subsequent papers the entire figure of 
the Gorgon and the Gorgoneion. 

These premises are : 

(1) That there was an early connection with Apollo and the 
sun. 

(2) That there was an even earlier connection with Artemis 
in her aspect as Nature and Fertility Goddess, also with other | 
Nature goddesses. 


1 #.g. in B.C. H. XXII, p. 274, a Boeotian specimen of Dipylon. 
2 BAS. A. XI, pis. 
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(3) That these two ideas were amalgamated and _ incor- 
porated in the Gorgon at some time later than ca. 1000 B.c. and 
before 600 B.c. 

(4) That the Gorgon myth is an early, broad, and important 
nature myth quite different from the usual conception of it, and 
that its plastic expression included elements taken from Egypt, 
Crete, the Hittites, Assyria, and primitive Asia Minor. 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
Princeton, N.J., 
July 5, 1911. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED OEDIPUS VASES IN THE 
BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


THE first of the vases which I propose to discuss in this 
paper is a small Attic lecythus,! of careless modelling and 
rude design, which, though it has little to recommend it from 
the artistic point of view, shows some interesting technical 
peculiarities and throws light upon a version of the Oedipus 
myth that has been discussed with considerable animation and 
widely divergent opinions by Jahn? and Overbeck.? Some- 
what later A. S$. Murray took up the question,* but in view 
of the vase now under discussion his conclusions seem exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

The body and mouth of the vase, the outer surface of the 
handle, and the upper surface of the foot are covered with an 
uneven coating of the customary black glaze of the Attic vases. 
The neck and shoulder are of a reddish tinge, probably pro- 
duced by an artificial deepening of the natural color of the 
clay. On the shoulder there is a carelessly executed ray and 
dot design. The figures were first painted on the black glaze 
in red, and then a layer of white was superimposed. A great 
deal of the latter has flaked off, occasionally carrying the red 
color with it, but the indications are that originally the red 
served merely as a foundation, and was nowhere visible. Shal- 
low incisions, not penetrating the black glaze except in the case 
of a deeply scratched line on the flank of the sphinx, are used 
for all interior markings. 

1 Height, 0.129 m. Briefly described in the Twenty-second Annual Report 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1897, p. 80; Archdologischer Anzeiger, 
1898, p. 141. 


2 Archdologische Beitrdge, pp. 115 ff. 
3 Gallerie Heroischer Bildwerke, pp. 18 ff. 4 J.H.S. VIII, 1887, pp. 320 ff. 
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The design (Fig. 1) shows Oedipus (inscribed) nude, with 
a fillet in his hair, the body seen from the front and head 
turned towards the right, stretching out his left hand to stay 
the oncoming sphinx, while with the right he raises his club to 
strike. The sphinx stands on somewhat higher ground than 
Oedipus, with left forepaw raised, and behind her Mount 





Figure 1.—OgEDIPUS AND THE SPHINX. 


(Lecythus in Boston.) 


Phikion is indicated by a sharply rising tower of rock. She is 
wingless, and her hair falls in long strands from beneath a cap. 
Her tail, of disproportionate length, is curved over her back. 
It must be taken for granted, in order to explain the defen- 
sive attitude of Oedipus, that the vase-painter intended to 
depict the sphinx as actually attacking, although in reality she 
seems to stand somewhat placidly in front of her antagonist. 
This same lack of realism in indicating the hostile nature of 
the sphinx can be seen on other monuments.! Indeed, the 
whole treatment of the sphinx legend in Greek art, as it has 
come down to us on vase paintings, shows a conception strik- 
ingly at variance with that of the poets, who everywhere dwell 
upon her horrible and portentous nature. To Euripides she is 
the ovpeov tépas,2 and Sophocles speaks of Oedipus as «ata 
hev bOicas Tav yvawrpovuvya tapbévov ypnopmdov.? ‘The imag- 
ination of the vase-painters, on the other hand, seems to have 


1Cf. Overbeck, Gall. Her. Bildw. pls. 1 and 2. 
2 Kur. Phoen. 806. 3 Soph. Oed. R. 1198 ff. 
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been dominated by the widespread popular conception of the 
sphinx as one of the numerous demons of death, most frequently 
appearing in the shape of a hybrid with a woman’s head of 
peculiarly austere and elevated beauty, whose marble effigy 
crowned so many sepulchral monuments. ‘That our vase- 
painter, however, intended rather to emphasize the bestial 
nature of the sphinx is, I think, shown by the fact that 
he depicted her without wings. For this there exists, so 
far as I know, no parallel among Greek vase paintings, although 
some examples can be cited from monumental art: a marble 
sphinx, probably created under Egyptian influence, on the 
sacred way at Miletus,! and a small archaic crouching sphinx? 
of terra-cotta, which seems, from the fact that it was found at 
Thebes, to connect the wingless type with the Oedipus myth. 
In extant Greek literature there is no definite mention of a wing- 
less sphinx. Hesiod,’ the scholiast to Euripides’ Phoenissae,! 
and Aeschylus in his brief description of the shield of Partheno- 
paeus,? do not, it is true, mention the wings in describing 
the sphinx, but it is far more probable that they simply did not 
dwell upon a feature which the imagination of every hearer 
was able to supply, than that they meant to imply that it was 
wanting. It is possible, though merely a matter of conjec- 
ture, that in a passage quoted from Corinna by the scholiast 
to Euripides,® in which the sphinx is classed with the Teume- 
sian fox as a ravening beast destroyed by Oedipus, some such 
wingless monster may have been meant. The type of sphinx 
on our vase must therefore be derived from popular tradition, 
and this is made the more probable by the very humble nature 
of the vase itself. Possibly it was originally, like so many of 
the diminutive lecythi, the plaything of a child, who saw in it 
the illustration of some well-known nursery tale. 

Setting aside the fact that the sphinx is wingless, we can fit 


1 Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, Il, p. 155, _ 

2 Milchhofer, Ath. Mitt. 1V, 1879, p. 54, ‘* Rundfigtirchen einer liegenden 
Sphinx aus Thon... flugellos, gestreckt, am Hinterhaupt und Halse eine 
mahnenartige Erhebung. Die Gesichtsbildung ist ganz in der andeutenden Art 
altester Thonidole Griechenlands gehalten. 

3 Theog. 326. 4 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760. 5 Septem. 541. 

6 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 26, dvedety 5é€ avrov od pdvov Thy Lpiyya adda Kal THY 
Tevunolay adwrreka. 
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our vase into a small but definite class, in which Oedipus slays 
the sphinx in combat, and see in it a divergent form of the 
myth, probably unconnected with the guessing of the riddle. 
Jahn? maintained that all such scenes of conflict must be inter- 
preted as taking place between the sphinx and one of the un- 
fortunate Theban youths, while Overbeck ® identified the youth 
as Oedipus in all cases in which the sphinx appeared to be 
suffering defeat. The inscription on our vase now brings 
definite evidence in support of Overbeck, and we can group 
together the following monuments as in all probability depict- 
ing a combat between Oedipus and the sphinx : — 


(1) Late black-figured bow], Berlin 2068. 

(2) Red-figured fragment, De Witte, Catalogue Durand, 366 » Over- 
beck, Gall. Her. Bildw. p. 28, No. 24. 

(3) Red-figured aryballus, late fine style, British Museum, E 696; 
Murray, J.A.S. VIII, 1887, pp. 320 ff. pl. LXXXTI. 

(4) Paste gem, Tassie-Raspe, Cat. of Gems, p. 506, No. 8597; 
Overbeck, op. cit. pl. 23, No. 18. 

(5) Gem, Millin, Pierres Gravées Inéd. and Mon. Inéd. II, 38; 
Overbeck, op. cit. p. 24, No. 23, pl. I, 9. 


Murray, in describing the aryballus in the British Museum, 
tries to show by a curious line of reasoning that the sphinx, in 
despair over the guessing of her riddle, has already fallen from 
an elevation, and now, half dead, is offering herself a compla- 
cent and willing victim to the spear of Oedipus. If that be 
the case, it is difficult to understand why Oedipus grasps the 
column and reaches out so mightily with his spear. He has 
none of the appearance of a man obligingly assisting at an act 
of suicide. But Murray says, ‘ Oedipus has his foot planted on 
her head. He could not have gone so far had the sphinx been 
capable of resistance. He must then have by a previous blow 
rendered her unresisting, which would leave him now in an 
undignified position(!). Or we must revert to the theory that 
she had fallen from a height and broken her neck, in which 
case he would be entitled to come forward to dispatch her.” 
Alas for Oedipus! It is to be feared that in combating the 

1The literary evidence for this form of the myth is concisely stated in 


_ Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lexikon, III, pp. 715 ff. 
2 Archdologische Beitradge, pp. 115 ff. 3 Gall. Her. Bildw. pp. 18 ft. 
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sphinx he must stand convicted of having fought according to 
the laws of self-preservation and not of a punctilious and well- 
regulated duel, and if that be so, Murray’s theory falls to the 
ground. 

Before leaving the discussion of this vase, I wish to revert 
once more to the technique — the superimposing of white color 
over red — for which I can find no exact parallel. It seems to 
represent one of those experiments in the use of colors that 
the vase-painters tried upon their smaller and less valuable 
wares, and of which the Boston Museum possesses several other 
examples.! The use of white alone on black glaze is of fre- 
quent occurrence. Six? has collected seventy examples, in- 
cluding one signed by the painter Nikosthenes. All these have 
the characteristics of the black-figured style. Other vases have 
been found with designs in red on the black glaze,’ clearly made 
in imitation of the red-figured technique, which, according to 
style and because fragments of the kind were found in the pre- 
Persian stratum of the Acropolis,* must be dated around 480 B.c. 

Although our lecythus has many of the features of the severe 
red-figured style, such as the incorrect drawing of the eye in 
profile, the short, thick-set figure, and the archaic character of 
the long, upward curving fingers of the left hand, it shows such 
unusual ability in rendering the twist of the right leg and the 
foreshortening of the foot—a position as a rule not correctly 
drawn until the period following that of the cylix-painters,® — 
that we are forced to date it somewhat later than the other 
examples of mixed technique, and place it somewhere in the 
second quarter of the fifth century, accounting for the apparent 
archaisms as survivals in the work of a careless vase-painter. 

The second vase I wish to discuss is a Nolan amphora® 
of the early fine style. Graceful as it is in shape, it cannot 
vie in absolute technical perfection with others of the so-called 
“Nolan” group, but it is in the beauty and refined art of the 
representation of the legend of Oedipus guessing the riddle of 

1 Annual Report of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1900, p. 72, No. 30; 
1898, p. 74, No. 52. | 

2 Gazette Archéologique, 1888, pp. 193 ff., 281 ff. 

3 Berlin, 4029. 4 Six, Gaz. Arch. p. 290. 


5 Winter, Die jiingeren attischen Vasen, Berlin, 1885. 
6 Height, 0.322 m.; diameter, 0.167m. Annual Report, 1906, p. 59, No. 3. 
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the sphinx that the significance of the vase lies. It seems 
to have suffered in the furnace, both from contact with other 
vases, to which must be attributed the two dents on either side 
of the body and the uneven moulding of the lip, and from ex- 
posure to excessive heat, which caused the somewhat greenish 
color of the glaze on the foot and part of the body. Otherwise 
the glaze has the rich and lustrous quality characteristic of this 





Figure 2.— OxrpDIPUS AND THE SPHINX. 


(Nolan amphora in Boston.) 


class. In shape the vase conforms entirely to the “Nolan” 
type. The handles have a raised angular ridge in the middle. 

The main representation—on a ground-line of meander 
interrupted by obliquely crossed squares —shows us the 
sphinx crouching upon a short, fluted Doric column (Fig. 
2). Her large wings are raised above her head, and a 
red fillet binds her short curly hair. The face seems to 
combine with an exquisite delicacy of feature an impres- 
sion of largeness and a solemnity admirably reflected in 
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the pose and expression of Oedipus. He has come upon 
the sphinx unawares, according to the version of Sophocles,! 
and surprise and a certain alarm, as he waits for the words 
of the fatal riddle, are depicted in his features. His head 
is inclined slightly forward in an attitude of concentrated 
attention, and the gaze of the wide-open eye, the parted lips, 
and the admirably expressive gesture of the right hand, add to 
the atmosphere of suspense that seems to pervade the picture. 
Oedipus grasps a spear in his left hand. At his side hangs a 
sword. He wears the traveller’s chlamys over a short chiton 
—drawn in thin red glaze—and his petasos, tied about the 
neck with red strings, hangs behind. His short, closely cropped 
hair is bound by a red fillet. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the peculiar inten- 
sity with which the vase-painter has here succeeded in portray- 
ing the psychological moment; for while there are a number 
of other vases on which the composition is almost identical, 
none, to my knowledge, shows such unity of feeling. The 
artist has attained his effect by the very simplest means. 
A single horizontal line on the forehead of the sphinx, the 
somewhat narrowed eye, and a slight droop and heaviness of 
the lower lip seem to give her an expression of brooding 
solemnity. The means by which the alarm and suspense of 
Oedipus are portrayed have already been indicated. 

As the types of Oedipus and the sphinx vary so little during 
the whole history of vase-painting, it may be of interest to com- 
pare a few characteristic vases of different periods, and see 
what development there was within the same composition, in 
the power of depicting a definite emotion. The two earliest 
examples known to me are a fragment from Daphnae,? and a 
black-figured lecythus.? Here the sphinx has not yet the 
monumental character of later representations on vases, and is 
shown either walking or sitting on the ground. ‘The lecythus 
is too rude in design to merit discussion, but the painter of 
the Tanis fragment evidently grappled seriously with the prob- 
lem of depicting a moment of tragic concentration. Oedipus, 
bearded, with furrowed brow, and wrapped mysteriously in a 


1 Oed. R. 37. % British Museum, B 122; published, Tanis, II, pl. XXXI, 1. 
8 Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, pl. XVI. 
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long chiton and cloak, stands in front of a large sphinx, whose 
features are not devoid of a certain unconscious archaic cheer- 
fulness. Here the artist, probably through inability to deal 
with the sphinx, struggled to give the proper feeling to the 
group by an expression of exaggerated, almost ludicrous solem- 
nity on the face of Oedipus. 

The period of the severe red-figured style offers no important 
example of the Oedipus type, but from the time of the cylix- 
painters we have the well-known cylix of the Vatican.}! 
Oedipus, a bearded man, wearing chlamys, petasos, and high 
boots, is seated on a rock in an attitude of easy attention, and 
looks up at the sphinx, who crouches on an Ionic column. Her 
eyes are downcast, and the words of the riddle fall from her lips. 
This picture has not yet attained to the refined and subtle 
spirit of our Nolan amphora. ‘The melancholy lowering of the 
eyelids of the sphinx introduces a note of exaggeration, while 
the interest of the whole is narrative rather than psychological. 
No definite moment is chosen for representation, and Oedipus, 
while listening to the propounding of the riddle, seems in his 
easy and care-free carriage to anticipate his final triumph. 

Among the vases dating from about the same period as our 
Nolan amphora, one formerly in the Hamilton collection? has 
much of the noble simplicity, but none of the emotional inten- 
sity of the former. A “ Nolan” amphora with twisted handles, 
unfortunately known at the present moment only through a 
drawing,® approaches nearest to our vase in feeling. Techni- 
cally the two vases have much in common, especially in the 
treatment of the wing feathers and the drawing of the extremi- 
ties, and are probably the product of the same factory, if not 
of the same artist. 

The reverse of our vase shows a carelessly executed figure 
of a youth, wrapped in a himation which leaves the right 
shoulder bare. He carries a staff in the right hand, and stands 
upon a ground line of meander pattern. 

| HeEtry GOLDMAN. 


1 Helbig, Fiihrer No. 1274; published, Museo Greg. Il, pl. LXXX; Over- 
beck, Gall. Her. Bildw. p. 34, pl. I, 12; Hartwig, Die gr. Meisterschalen, p. 664, 
pl. 738, etc. 

2 Overbeck, Gall. Her. Bildw. pl. I, 16. 

3 Vasi Dipinti del Museo Vivenzio, Roma-Napoli, MCM. 
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III. Roman REMAINS IN THE TERRITORY OF THE ROMAN 
COLONY 


In the article which dealt with the Volscian remains in 
the territory of Privernum, I pointed out that nearly all the 
“ polygonal” walls in this region probably belong to the Roman 
period.t As the “ polygonal” walls were fully described in 
that article, I shall not discuss them further, but I shall con- 
fine myself, in this last article of the series, to an account of the 
remains not previously described, the Roman origin of which is 
beyond question. 

These remains, for the most part, mark the sites of villas 
which were built between the time of Sulla and the end of the 
first century A.D.; in two places, 5. Davino and 8. Eramo, 
there are also ruins of tombs, and on Monte 8. Angelo are the 
walls of a temple, all of which were built during the same 
period. Occasionally we find later Roman buildings, or signs 
that a villa was occupied in mediaeval times. 

These ruins of Roman buildings are found in all parts of the 
territory which I explored. I shall begin with the sites far- 
thest to the north, in the hills and mountains to the north of 
the plain of the Amaseno, then discuss those in the plain itself, 
and conclude with a description of the important remains on 
the hills between the plain and the Pontine Marshes, and on 
the borders of the Marshes themselves. 

Below the great terrace walls of Mura Saratte (Fig. 1, 1) are 
traces of a large Roman reservoir of concrete which extends 
along the hillside. Although it has been destroyed to the level 
of its floor and is partially covered with earth, the length of the 
eastern side, 27.380 m., can be ascertained, and the northern 
and southern ends can be traced for 7.70 m. and 11 m. respec- 

1 Above, p. 56. 
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tively, to the points where the earth hides them. A notable 
feature of the construction, which we shall see later at S. Davino, 
is the use of buttresses of concrete to strengthen the outside of 
the end walls. This site was inhabited in mediaeval times also. 

There are remains of another Roman villa on the terrace 
walls of Li Cattivi (Fig. 1,2). One wall of concrete faced with 
a coarse opus incertum of limestone starts at a point 19.50 m. 
from the beginning of the second terrace wall and extends out- 
ward at right angles to it for 1.20 m. Another wall faced with 
finer opus incertum (which I shall call a) follows the entire 
course of the terrace wall which is farthest up the hill, except 
for 2m. at its southern end. A wall similarly faced (which I 
shall call 6), 2.50 m. in length, forms a right angle with the 
southern end of a. In the angle made by a and 6 is a concrete 
foundation which can be traced for at least 6.60 m. out from 
the hill; on this there are remains of a well-laid pavement of 
opus spicatum. At a distance of 8.20 m. to the north of what 
appears to be the southeastern corner of the concrete founda- 
tion, is a bit of another wall like a and 6, which runs parallel 
to 6; and to the south of the concrete platform is a small res- 
ervoir which measures 2.30 m. by 1.85 m. Finally, at the 
northern end of a is a room in the hillside, with inner dimen- 
sions of 3.15 m. by 3.70 m., the walls of which are faced with 
opus incertum. All these walls have the same orientation, and 
they all belong to the late Republican period, with the exception 
of the reservoir, which is of the late Roman or mediaeval period. 

The highest point of Monte 8. Angelo is occupied by the 
ruins of a monastery that was abandoned many years ago by 
the monks from whom this region received the name Li Cattivi 
(Fig. 1, 3). These monks incorporated in the side walls of 
their church two ancient walls of concrete, faced with the finest 
opus incertum of limestone which I have seen. The southern 
wall now stands less than 0.60 m. above the ground ; its course 
can be traced for 10.10 m. The northern wall is 4.20 m. dis- 
tant; its greatest height is 2.70 m., and its length is 8.60 m. 
The western ends of both walls, which are directly opposite 
each other, have a facing of small squared stones. 

This building must have been erected at a time when Sulla 
founded the colony of Privernum. It certainly was not a villa, 
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for the site is totally unfitted for a dwelling. On the other 
hand, since it is located in an isolated position on a mountain 
top, and since it was turned into a church at an early period, I 
believe that this was some important shrine or temple. It is 
impossible to say to what divinity it was dedicated. 

Most of the sites of the Roman villas which I found in the 
plain of the Amaseno are to the west of the Roman town of 
Privernum at Piperno Vecchio. Two of these villas (Fig. 1, 4,5) 
I have seen only from a distance, so that I cannot give any 
description of the remains. On one site, according to Director 
Thomas Ashby, of the British School in Rome, only a reservoir 
is left (Fig. 1,5); on the other site (Fig. 1,4) are extensive 
remains, which, to judge from a brief notice in the Motizie degli 
Scavi,1 must date from the second century A.D. 

The same article in the Notizie degli Scavi states that Roman 
remains of various kinds were discovered all over the surface of 
the platform at Ceriara (Fig. 1,6), when it was excavated in 
1893.2, When I visited the spot in April, 1910, the only trace 
of Roman remains which I found was a mosaic pavement on the 
southeastern corner of the terrace. It has a pattern of hexa- 
gons, diamonds, and squares, outlined in black on a white 
ground; the fine, thin tesserae and the good quality of the 
workmanship indicate that it was laid during the last years of 
the Republic, or in the Augustan Age. 

There was another Roman villa 2 km. to the east of Ceriara 
at the foot of the Colle Sugheretto (Fig. 1,7). Only the 
ruins of a reservoir of concrete, 10.60 m. in length and 4.50 m. 
in width, are left; adjoining them on either side are traces of 
other reservoirs. 

The very scanty Roman remains on the terrace at the Madonna 
delle Grazie (Fig. 1, 8) apparently belong to another villa. <A 
battered mass of opus signinum, perhaps the floor of a reservoir, 
and a bit of wall made of concrete faced with opus incertum, 
are all that can be identified.? 

11899, p. 92. | 2 Le, 

8 For the sake of completeness, I mention two fragments of concrete, faced 
with opus reticulatum, which are near Piperno Vecchio, about 50 m. to the west 
of the field road which connects Piperno Vecchio with Piperno (Fig. 1,9). These 


probably belong to some villa or private building, as they lic outside of the limits 
of the Roman town. 
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There are no ruins of importance to the east of the Roman 
town. In the Rione S. Salvatore, about 200 m. to the south of 
the Ponte del Carciofo (Fig. 1, 11), a good-sized reservoir 
stands by itself in the fields (Fig. 1, 10, Fig. 2).1 Its outer 
dimensions are 12.80 m. by 8.40 m.; its inner dimensions, 
7.50 m. by 3.90 m. The walls are preserved to a height of 
8m.; they are made of concrete, faced (on the outside) with 
opus reticulatum of limestone varied with bands of brick, and, 





Figure 2.— RESERVOIR AT S, SALVATORE. 


on the inside, with brick. The outside is strengthened by but- 
tresses, the arrangement of which can be seen in Figure 2. 
Between the buttress at the northeastern corner and the one to 
the south of it, a round basin of concrete, connected with the 
reservoir by an opening, is set in the ground; above it the 
space between the two buttresses was arched over, so as to form 
a kind of second story. The brickwork of this reservoir is so 
poor that I hesitate to assign it to a period earlier than the 
fourth century. A smaller reservoir of like construction at 
S. Eramo (see p. 398) is certainly of a late date, as its level is 
above that of a mosaic pavement which dates from the third 


1 The photographs from which Figures 2 and 5-10 were made were taken by 
Mr. J. H. Ten Eyck Burr. 
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century A.D. or a later period. Of course, this site at S. Salva- 
tore may have been occupied by a villa long before the reservoir 
was built, as was certainly the case at S. Eramo. 

Somewhat over 2 km. to the northeast of Piperno Vecchio, 
in the Contrada Spadelle, I saw a fragment of another reser- 
yoir; probably there was another villa here. 

The only other point of interest that I have noticed in the 
plain of the Amaseno is near the new electric plant, at a dis- 
tance of over 2 km. to the east of Piperno Vecchio. Here a 
number of paving blocks are lying on the ground, while near 
_ by are other stones and bits of tiles, and some mediaeval walls. 
We seem to have here another section of the ancient road that 
passed through the Roman colony at Piperno Vecchio.4 In 
that case, it is strange that no other traces of the road are 
visible between Piperno Vecchio and this point, except for a 
few scattered blocks at the Ponte del Carciofo (Fig. 1, 11) and 
in the cuttings of the modern road to the east of that bridge, 
which are not necessarily in situ. 

I have found the ruins of three villas on the hills between the 
plain and the Pontine Marshes; two of them, situated respec- 
tively at S. Davino and 8. Eramo, are of some importance. 

The top of the hill of S. Davino is a plateau of more than 
300 m. in length (Fig. 1,12). Toward its southern end are 
the remains of a circular build- 
ing 6 m. in diameter. Only 
the first course of the structure 
is left; it was composed of 
seventeen blocks of limestone, 
of which sixteen are still im Figure 8.— PROFILES OF MOULDINGS 
situ. The blocks, which vary rrom§S. Davivo (a,b) anv S. Era (c), 
considerably in length and in 
thickness, have a heavy moulding on the outside (Fig. 8, @), but 
are left quite rough on the inside. The holes for the clamps 
which connected the blocks are still visible; five blocks have also 
slight depressions in their upper surface to receive the blocks of 
the course above. The only other trace of the original structure 
is a cornice block (Fig. 3, 6), which lies partially buried in the 
ground near by. To judge from the architectural details, this 

1 Above, p. 179, 
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Scale, 1:2,500 


ERAMO. 


Figure 4,— Puan or REMAINS OF VILLA AT S. 
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building was erected at the same time as the “colony arch,” ? 
or a little later, that is, between the time of Sulla and the 
Augustan Age. From its form it might be either a shrine or a 
tomb; it is probably the tomb of the owner of the villa. 

1 Above, pp. 175-176. 
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Of the structures which compose the villa proper, only a 
reservoir is left. It stands entirely above ground; one cham- 
ber and the spring of the arch of another are preserved. The 
outer dimensions of the reservoir are 13.40 m. by 7.80 m., and 
the inner dimensions of the chamber are 10 m. by 4.60 m. The 
walls, which stand to a height of 3 m. from the ground, are 
made of solid concrete without facing, and are strongly but- 
tressed on the outside. Although there is no indication of the 





Figure 5.—Front or Ruinep Toms at S, Eramo; CHAMBER 6 OF RESER- 
voir (0) IN THE BACKGROUND. 


exact date of this reservoir, it is surely Roman. Two other 
underground reservoirs, to the north and south of this one, are 
mediaeval. 

The ruins of the villa at S. Eramo (Fig. 1, 13; Fig. 4) are 
almost as extensive as all the other Roman remains taken 
together. The site, too, is the most magnificent in the dis- 
trict; to the south and west it commands a view of the Pon- 
tine Marshes, Monte Circeo, and the sea; to the north and east, 
of the hills and valleys toward Piperno, the town of Piperno, 
the plain, and the Volscian Mountains beyond. 

As one ascends the hill of S. Eramo from Pozzi Reali, one 
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reaches first a rectangular building in ruins to the right of the 
path (Fig. 4,@; Fig. 5). It is built of huge blocks of lime- 
stone fitted together without clamps. It is 6.05 m. in width 
at the front, where the blocks are somewhat displaced, and 
5.50 m. in width at the back; the sides measure 5.20 m. in 
length. The walls are standing in places to a height of four 
courses, or about 2.19 m.; the course above the foundation 
course has a moulding on its outer surface (Fig. 3, ¢). In the 
front an opening for a door is cut through this moulding and 
the course above it toa width of 0.83 m. and a height of 1.56 m. 





Figure 6.— CHAMBERS 4-8 OF RESERVOIR (0) aT S. Eramo. 


The deep cutting in the lintel and the doorposts for the recep- 
tion of the door itself, the holes for the pivots in the threshold 
and in the lintel on the northern side of the door, and the hole 
in the doorpost on the southern side, intended to receive a bar, 
are all plainly visible. 

This structure may well belong to the first century A.D., if it 
is not of an earlier date. It may have been a small temple; 
but as it is too massively constructed for a temple, and as 
it is placed in front of the villa, as are so many of the tombs 
on the Via Appia, I believe that it is rather the tomb of the 
original owner of the villa. 

Thirty-one metres to the northwest of this tomb is the north- 
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eastern corner of a series of reservoirs which formed a great 
foundation for ancient buildings that have now disappeared 
(Hig. 4,6). There were certainly eight chambers, and there 
may have been nine; I could not ascertain whether there was a 
very heavy wall between the last two chambers or another very 
narrow chamber. The front was originally closed by a wall of 
concrete faced with opus reticulatum of limestone, which remains 
in front of chambers 7 and 8; it is 40 m. in length (Fig. 6). 
The wall at the southern end of the series of chambers can be 





Figure 7,— INTERIOR OF CHAMBER’S OF RESERVOIR (0), SHOWING MEDIAEVAL 
REPAIRS. 


traced for its entire length of 12.70 m., and has a facing like 
that of the front wall. 

In mediaeval times the reservoirs were used to support a 
building of which traces still exist. This extended, for at 
least 6 m., to the north of the line of ancient reservoirs, and for 
7 m. to the south, where it ended in a corner which still stands 
to an imposing height. 

In the interior of the reservoirs the side walls, up to the 
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spring of the vault, and the end walls are faced with a very 
irregular opus reticulatum; the concrete of the vault, of course, 
had no facing (see Fig. 7). ‘The original coating of opus sig- 
ninum is preserved only at the back of chambers 6 and 7. In 
mediaeval times the end walls of several chambers were repaired 
at the top, where openings had been made, and new linings 
were put into chambers 5 and 8 (see Fig. 7). 

The interior dimensions of the chambers vary. The length 
of all that could be entered is the same, about 11.05 m. Cham- 
bers 1 and 2 are of the same width, 4.20 m.; 4 m. from the 
rear of 1, and 2.30 m. from the rear of 2, are traces of a cross- 
wall. Chamber 38 is in too bad a condition to exanaine, and 
chamber 4 is so filled up that only its length and its width 
(3.60 m.) can be ascertained. Chamber 5 has a width of 
3.70 m.; the lining which was added in mediaeval times forms 
a ledge of 0.50 m. in width on three sides (see Fig. 7). 
Between 5 and 6, and also between 6 and 7 and 7 and 8, there 
was an arched opening through the side wall, near the front of 
the chambers; that between 5 and 6 was later blocked up with 
a rough brick wall. Chamber 6 has practically the same dimen- 
sions as 8. Chamber 7 has a width of only 2.05 m. In this 
chamber it is possible to measure the full height; this is 
5.90 m., of which the distance to the spring of the arch, 
2.20 m., is coated with opus signinum. ‘The interior of cham- 
ber 8 can be seen, but I could not enter it. 

The facing of opus reticulatum gives us a clue to the date of 
these reservoirs. As it is still coarse and rather irregular and 
has no bands or corners of brick, it can hardly be later than 
the first century A.D., and I judge that the tomb and the 
reservoirs were built at about the same time. 

Of the same period are fragments of four walls (Fig. 4, e, d, 
e, f ), the nearest of which is 42 m. away from the northwestern 
corner of the reservoirs. The length of wall ¢ is 10.50 m. 
Wall d, which is 11.60 m. distant from wall e, can be traced 
beneath a modern wall for 6.50 m. Walle, which is 5.70 m. to 
the north of wall d, is visible for 9.80 m. (see Fig. 8). Wall f, 
which is 13.60 m. from wall d, can be followed for 4.70 m., 
until it is intercepted by the corner of the modern house. 
These walls apparently separated various rooms of the villa. 


es — es 
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I found a portion of the mosaic pavement of another room at 
the point marked g in Figure 4 (see also Fig. 8, where the posi- 
tion of the mosaic is marked by the cross). This mosaic is 
much later than the other remains, as its coarse, thick tesserae 
of limestone, poorly laid, show that it is not earlier than the 
third century A.D. 

A depression about 5 m. to the northeast of this mosaic seems 
to indicate an opening into an underground reservoir; and, in 





Figure 8.—S. ERAMoO. 


(Wall (e) beside the standing figure, modern house built over mediaeval reservoir at the extreme 
right: the position of the mosaic is marked by the X.) 


fact, if we follow for 28 m. a line of mediaeval wall that begins 
5 m. beyond this depression, we find the remains of a series of 
four reservoirs, with the beginning of a fifth, which have a 
total width of 12 m. (Fig. 4,4).4 All these reservoirs are now 
filled up, and none of the facing of the walls is to be seen, but 


1 The dimensions assigned in Figure 4 to all of these reservoirs, except that 
which is farthest to the northwest, are largely conjectural, because exact meas- 
urements could not be taken. 
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their orientation seems to show that they were part of the same 
plan as the other series of reservoirs. 

Another wall faced with opus reticulatum of limestone com- 
pletes this group; it hes at a distance of T0 m. down the hill, 
and can be traced for about 29 m. to the southeast (Fig. 4, 7). 
It seems to have been a lower terrace wall. 

This part of the villa was also built over in mediaeval times. 
Besides the mediaeval wall just mentioned, there is a mediaeval 





Figure 9.— PorTION OF EXTERIOR OF LARGE RESERVOIR AT S. ERAMO. 


reservoir, like that of S. Salvatore in outward appearance, on 
which the modern house is built (Fig. 4, 9) = ee Tie ee 
length and 7.50 m. in width. I could not get into the interior, 
which is now used as a sty. 

The most remarkable ruin at 8. Eramo stands about 200 m. 
farther up the hillside, just beneath the first steep slope of 
Monte Sajano. This is a huge reservoir of a type not found 
elsewhere in this vicinity (Fig. 4, £). 

The exterior (Fig. 9) is far from imposing, as it projects 
only a short distance above the ground. Its length from north 
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to south is about 23.50 m.; the width is difficult to measure, 
but on the north side, where a small chamber projects outward, 
it is about 21.50 m. The outer facing of the reservoir is so 
battered that its original appearance cannot be determined. 
The small chamber is connected with the main chamber by a 
single tiled opening in its roof. The interior measures 3.15 m. 





Figure 10.— INTERIOR OF Larce Reservoir at 8. ERAmo. 


in length, 1.12 m. in width, and 4.80 m. in height. The walls 
under the opus signinum have a facing quite different from any 
other which I have previously described ; it is composed of tri- 
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angular bricks with a strip of opus reticulatum of yellow tufa at 
the bottom of the wall. Adjoining this chamber were two other 
little chambers; these had a facing of opus reticulatum of lime- 
stone, with bands and corners of brick, as shown in Figure 9. 
At the southern end of the large chamber there are traces of 
another small chamber; here the corners are not of brick, but 
of small blocks of limestone. 

The spacious interior of the main chamber (Fig. 10) has a 
length of 20.50 m., a width of 15.25 m., and a height of about 
6.50 m. The roof is supported by six square piers in two 
rows; the piers measure 1.50 m. by 1.35 m., and the rows are 
at a distance of 4 m. to 4.10 m. from one another and from the 
four walls. The side walls of the chamber, under their coating 
of opus signinum, have a facing of opus reticulatum of yellow 
tufa, which must have been imported from the. vicinity of 
Rome, with bands and corners of brick; the piers are faced 
entirely with brick. ‘The style of this facing enables us to 
assign the reservoir to the end of the first century A.D. or to 
the early part of the second century A.D. 

The architectural history of this villa, as we have seen, covers 
a considerable period. The tomb of the owner (Fig. 4, a) and 
the main group of buildings (Fig. 4, 6-2) seem to have been 
built in the early part of the first century A.D.; as the locality 
was very deficient in water, an unusually large number of res- 
ervoirs was provided for the storage of rainwater. Even these 
facilities soon proved to be inadequate, and in less than a 
century the great reservoir (Fig. 4, 4) was added which gave a 
certain amount of pressure because of its elevated position. 
The villa thereafter was kept in repair, as the mosaic pavement 
(Fig. 4, 7) shows; and in mediaeval times an important castle 
stood here, to judge from the extensive repairs made to the old 
reservoirs and the construction of a new one (Fig. 4, 7). 

A local tradition, at least three centuries old, calls this the 
villa of Sejanus,! and in accordance with this tradition the 
mountain above it has been named Monte Sajano. Practically 
all the writers on Privernum have accepted this tradition as a 


1 See the quotation from an oration of Favonio Leo, delivered in 1620, in 
Valle, La regia et antica Piperno, citta nobilissima di Volsci nel Latio (Naples, 
1637), p. 30. 
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fact; the latest authority to do so is Frothingham, who quotes 
the shepherd’s song, which is still heard in this vicinity, as 
evidence.t But there is no statement in the ancient authors 
that Sejanus had a villa here, and the remains themselves do 
not give us any conclusive proofs that he built the villa. Until 
further evidence is forthcoming, therefore, we must question 
the authenticity of the tradition, attractive though it may be. 

The other villa which I have found in these hills is situated 
near Campo del Pozzo, on the slope which faces 8S. Davino 
(Fig. 1,14). There remains a reservoir of two chambers joined 
end to end, with the spring of the vault of other parallel cham- 
bers. The length of the entire reservoir is 31.50 m., and the 
outer width, 4.70 m. ‘The western chamber can be entered; it 
is 14.80 m. in length, and 4.20 m. in breadth. All traces of 
the facing have disappeared, leaving only the concrete walls. 
Thirty metres down the hill are other pieces of concrete which 
may belong to a foundation. 

Along the Pontine Marshes I have seen only one place in the 
territory of Privernum where there are walls that are surely 
Roman.? In the walls of a little bakery opposite the famous 
church of Fossanuova (Fig. 1, 17) is incorporated a part of — 
a Roman nymphaeum or some other ornamental structure. 
I omit a detailed description of it, but give instead a pian 
drawn to scale (Fig. 11).? Outside of the bakery are other 
walls and one end of a reservoir, as indicated in the plan. The 
inner facing of the nymphaeum has something of a decorative 
character, as it is composed of opus reticulatum laid in alter- 
nating rows of light-colored limestone and the dark-colored 
stone which resembles sperone;* there are also bands and 


1 Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia (New York, 1910), p. 73. The song is: 
‘* Marciano, Marciano, Tutte le pecore son’ di Sejano.”’ 

2 Of course, many of the walls described in my previous article as existing at 
Castello Valentino (Fig. 1, 15), and elsewhere along the Marshes, may belong to 
the Roman period (see above, p. 56); and the walls and reservoirs which I have 
called mediaeval at Castello Valentino may date from late Roman times, Above 
the spring of Gracilli (Fig. 1, 16), too, I saw a piece of concrete, which might be 
Roman, lying on the hillside. 

8 On this plan the dotted lines indicate places where the ancient wall has been 
replaced by modern masonry ; the shading is used where the thickness of the 
walls can be determined. 

4J have seen at Terracina a wall of opus reticulatum, similarly laid with 


. 
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corners of brick. The outer facing of most of the walls of the 
nymphaeum is of opus reticulatum of limestone only, with the 
usual corners of brick; the inside of the reservoir is faced with 
brick. This style of construction, like that of the great reser- 
voir at S. Eramo, cannot be earlier than the end of the first 
century A.D., or the early part of the second century A.D. 
About 3 km. to the south of Fossanuova, in the Rione la 
Ficuccia, are the remains of another villa which I have not 
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Figure 11.— PLAN or REMAINS AT FOSSANUOVA. 


visited. <A trial excavation was made here by the Italian gov- 
ernment in the spring of 1910, but it was not continued long, 
as it is said that nothing but a reservoir was found. The goy- 
ernment inspector at Piperno, Signor Jannicola, has a number 
of tesserae of colored and gilt mosaic from this spot; these, 
however, belong to a building of the mediaeval period. Far- 
ther to the south and east, along the railway, there are still 
other Roman villas;? but these are outside of the territory of 


Privernum. 
Henry. H. ARMSTONG. 
PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY, 
March 29, 1911. 


alternate courses of limestone and tufa, in some shops excavated in 1910, oppo- 
site the Albergo Reale. 

1 Paceasassi, Monografia del Monumento Nazionale di Fossanova presso 
Piperno (Fermo, 1882), p. 2, says there was a villa of Septimius Severus at 
Fossanuova ! 

2 Cf. the discovery noted in Not. Scav. 1910, p. 298. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BENTIA. — Arabic Inscriptions. —In C. Rk. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 198- 
206 (map; 2 figs.), G. DE GrroncouRT reports that he has found on the left 
bank of the Niger, between Gao and Mamey, opposite the island of Bentia, 
a cemetery of considerable size. Above the different graves are rectangular 
slabs or “tables,” of which about one-third have Arabic inscriptions on the 
east side. One already deciphered is dated June 9, 1397, and another, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1419. These inscriptions are important for the history of the 
Mussulman settlement of the region. 

NECROLOGY.— Paul du Chatellier.— At the chateau of Kernuz, 
March 26, 1911, Paul de Chatellier, a distinguished representative of 
Armorican archaeology and president of the Archaeological Society of 
Finistére, died in his 78th year. (S. R., R. Arch. XVII, 1911, p. 489 f.; 
portrait.) 

Camille de la Croix.— The Rev. Camille de la Croix, S. J., a dis- 
tinguished scholar in the field of Merovingian and mediaeval] French (and 
Belgian) archaeology, died April 12, 1911, at Poitiers. He was born near 
Tournai in 1831. (S. R., R. Arch. XVIT, 1911, p. 489 f.; portrait.) 

Herbert Fletcher De Cou.—On March 11, 1911, Herbert Fletcher 
De Cou was shot and instantly killed by Arabs at Cyrene. He was born 
June 10, 1868, at Good Harbor, Michigan, graduated at the University 
of Michigan in 1889, and since 1890 had spent most of his time at the 
Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and Rome. He took part in the 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATES, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxrineuam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Miss 
EpitH H. HAtu, Professor Harotp R. Hastinas, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, 
Professor FRANK G. Moore, Professor CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAMEs M. Paton, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 8. PEASE, Professor S. B. PLATNER, Dr. 
N. P. Vuacnos, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after July 1, 1911. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 128, 129. 
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excavation of the Argive Heraeum and wrote the chapter on the bronzes 
found there. Early in the winter of 1910-11 he went to Cyrene with Rich- 
ard Norton and J. C. Hoppin to carry on excavations for the Archaeological 
Institute of America. On the morning of his death he was walking to the 
acropolis, followed at some distance by the laborers, when three Arabs hiding 
behind a wall shot him and then rode away. An extended notice of him 
appears in the Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute. 

Cornel von Fabriczy.— Cornel von Fabriczy died on the 5th of October, 
1910. Born September 3, 1839, at Leutschau in Hungary, he studied 
architecture and engineering in Vienna, Karlsruhe, and Zurich from 1858 
to 1863. From 1864 to 1876 he was occupied in railroad building. Leay- 
ing this occupation on account of ill health, he spent five years studying 
the monuments of Italy, France, and England, finally settling in Stutt- 
gart. He was a frequent contributor to the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 
the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, the Jahrbuch der K. Preuss. Kunst- 
sammlungen, and the Cicerone, as well as to foreign periodicals. His books 
on Italian sculpture were numerous, the best known being his monographs 
on the Codice Gaddiano, the Medallions of the Italian Renaissance, on 
Brunelleschi, and Sangallo. 

R. Kekule von Stradonitz.— On March 22, 1911, Professor Reinhard 
Kekule von Stradonitz died in Berlin at the age of seventy-two. He was 
professor of archaeology in the University of Berlin and director of the 
archaeological museum. Among his important works are Die Balustrade 
des Tempels der Athena-Nike in Athen; Die antiken Terracotten ; Beschreibung 
der antiken Skulpturen in Berlin; Griechische Thonfiguren aus Tanagra; Die 
griechische Skulptur ; and numerous articles in archaeological periodicals and 
in the publications of learned societies. (Nation, April 20, 1911, p. 407; 
Athen. April 1, 1911, p. 870; H. WinneFELD, Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXII, 
1911, No. 3, pp. i-vili; portrait.) 

Ferdinand Laban. — Ferdinand Laban, librarian of the Royal Museums 
of Berlin, died on the 29th of December, 1910. He was born in Pressburg, 
February 1, 1856. At the close of his university training, which he received 
at Vienna, Strassburg, and Klausenburg, he came to Berlin, where he was 
employed in the Royal Hausarchiv and in the preparation of Meyer’s Allge- 
meines Kiinstlerlexikon. After holding subordinate positions in the Kupfer- 
stichkabinett and in the University library, he succeeded Dr. von Beguelin 
as librarian of the Museums in 1895. At the time of his death he was 
editor of the Jahrbuch der Kgl. Preuss. Kunstsammlungen and of the Amiliche — 
Berichte aus den Kgl. Kunstsammlungen. 

Jules Maciet.— In fF. Arch. XVIT, 1911, pp. 329 f., is an obituary notice 
by A. Micuet (from the Journal des Débats) of Jules Maciet, an amateur of 
art in the best sense of the word, a man of remarkable taste, great liberality, 
and genuine enthusiasm. Not long before his death, which occurred in 
January, 1911, he was elected president of the “ Amis du Louvre.” 

Leopold Messerschmidt. — Leopold Messerschmidt, curator of the sec- 
tion of Eastern Asia in the Berlin museum, has died after a long illness. 
_ He was born in 1870 and devoted himself to the study of theology and 
Semitic languages. He was first appointed to the museum in 1899, and in 
1909 became curator. (Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, col. 162.) 

Otto Puchstein. — On March 9, 1911, Otto Puchstein, Assistant Director 
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of the Royal Museum in Berlin and General Secretary of the Imperial Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute, died of apoplexy. He was fifty-four years 
old. He studied archaeology at Strassburg, and his report on the tombs of 
the kings of Antioch to the Berlin Academy led to his being sent out to 
undertake further investigations. He was also sent to study the sculptures 
at Pergamon. He was an authority on the Hittites. Among his books are 
Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, written in collaboration with Humann; 
Pseudohethitische Kunst ; Beschreibung der Skulpturen aus Pergamon; and Die 
Griechische Biihne. (Athen. March 18, 1911, p. 313; Ath. Mitt. XXVI, No. 2.) 

Emil Reich. — Dr. Emil Reich died December 11, 1911, at the age of 
fifty-seven. He was born at Eperjes, Hungary, March 24, 1854, and was 
well known as an author and lecturer on history. Among his publications 
were Graeco-Roman Institutions, an Atlas of Ancient History, and a History 
of Civilization. (New York Evening Post, December 12, 1910.) 

Berthold Riehl. — Berthold Riehl died in Munich, April 5,1911. He 
was born in 1858, and devoted his life from the age of eighteen to the his- 
tory of Bavarian art. He was the author of the volume on Augsburg in the 
series of Villes d’art célébres, of Etudes sur Vhistoire de la peinture bavaroise 
au X V* siécle (1896), of an Histoire de la sculpture en pierre et en bois dans la 
Haute-Baviére jusqwau milieu du XV siecle (1902), ete. 

Felix Solmsen. — Felix Solmsen, professor of Indogermanic languages 
at Bonn, was recently killed by a fail from a train. He was in his forty- 
sixth year. His wide range of knowledge and his ability as a lecturer 
brought him a high reputation. Among his publications are Jnscriptiones 
Graecae Selectae and Beitrdge zur griechischen Wortforschung. (Athen. June 
eee ll. p.-719.) 

SALONICA. — Three Inscriptions. — In Berl. Phil. W. XXXI, 1911, 
cols. 597 f., P. N. PApAGEORGIU publishes three fragmentary inscriptions 
recently discovered on marble slabs built into the wall of the church of 
St. Sophia at Salonica. 

SERVIA.— Recent Discoveries.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, 
Beiblatt, cols. 197-228 (37 figs.), N. Vuxré publishes a number of antiqui- 
ties, chiefly Latin inscriptions, recently discovered in Servia. At Praovo 
(Aquae) seven Latin inscriptions; at Brza Palanka (Egeta) an inscribed 
brick stamp and an inscribed bowl; at Kostolac (Municipium Aelium 
Viminacium) twelve inscriptions, of which two are Greek and one Greek 
and Latin, nine sculptures, an inscribed brick, and two rings, one inscribed 
TTPQBINKI and the other MNEMONEYE; at Belgrad (Municipium 
Singidunum) three inscriptions; at Dubravica an der Moravamiindung 
(Municipium Aurelium Augustum Margum) two sculptures, adding brief 
descriptions of three others in a private collection; at KurSumlija a broken 
grave relief representing the busts of a man and a woman, between whom 
standsa child; also a milestone; at Zlokuéani bei Uskiib (Colonia Flavia 
Scupi) four grave inscriptions, above one of which is a funeral banquet; 
at Nik (Naissus) two Latin inscriptions and a marble relief; at Ravna 
(Timacum minus?) a relief representing a pine (?) tree; from Baranica 
an inscription. He also publishes a number of Latin inscriptions from Dal- 
matia, of which one is from Guberevac, six from Babe, four from Stojnik, 
and one from Plevlje. 
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EGYPT 


RECENT GERMAN EXCAVATIONS. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 258- 
264, L. BorcHARDT gives a summary of the most recent work of the 
Preussisches Papyrusunternehmen and the Sieglin Expedition in Egypt. 
The former found at Dimeh a considerable number of papyri, including 
fragments of a poem, a philosophical treatise, and an account of the acts 
of martyrs. At Medinet Madi it brought to light remains of a pylon and 
a temple, on one wall of which was a very large relief of Ptolemaic date, 
somewhat injured, representing a king sacrificing before Isis, who is suck- 
ling Horus. Seventy-five metres to the south was a small building with 
papyrus columns, which must have resembled the kiosk at Philae. The 
Sieglin Expedition completed the excavation of the mortuary temple of 
Chephren at Gizeh. ‘To judge by the fragments, it must have contained over 
one hundred small statues. In front of it was a terrace, upon which stood 
five monuments, including a chapel, with a pair of huge blocks on either 
side of it, which probably supported colossal lions. There were also found re- 
mains of a second chapel. The small pyramid at the middle of the south side 
of the pyramid of Chephren was examined, but no mortuary temple found. 
It probably belonged to the wife of Chephren. The expedition also excavated 
a mastaba of the fifth dynasty with well-preserved reliefs which were taken 
to the University of Tiibingen. At Abusir a cemetery was discovered with 
remains dating chiefly from the early dynasties, although there were a few 
things from the Middle and New Kingdoms, and a Greek sarcophagus. 
The principal finds were large and handsome stone vases, many of which 
were taken to Germany. 

ANIBEH.—New Empire Tombs. —In The Museum Journal, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 42-48 (7 figs.), C. L. WooLury reports 
upon his excavation of a number of tombs of the New Empire in 1910. 
They lie in the desert behind the modern Anibeh, and belonged to the 
ancient town of Ma’am. On an isolated hill was a gallery tomb with 
painted reliefs belonging to Prince Pennut, superintendent of the temple 
of Horus at Ma’am, about 1150 B.c. Southeast of this hill lies the ceme- 
tery, which is interesting because of the preservation of the mud brick 
superstructures to the shaft graves. The inner walls of these chapels were’ 
once covered with frescoes. One dromos tomb had above it a building con- 
sisting of a fore court with brick pillars and an entrance to the east, and 
behind, a second court above the tomb proper, to which a stepped approach 
led. The wall of the eastern court was continued so as to enclose the 
western, leaving a space about two feet six inches between the inner and 
outer walls. ‘This was divided by cross walls every seven or eight feet, and 
in the spaces were subsidiary burials. The tombs were cut in the rock, and 
reached by a perpendicular shaft or a stepped dromos. The poorer people 
were buried in shallow graves. Numerous small objects of no great impor- 
tance were found; the most interesting was a Cretan vase of the period 
known as Late Minoan I. 

COPTOS.— Royal Decrees of the Old Empire.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1911, pp. 268-275, R. We1Lu describes the stelae of the Old Empire found 
at Coptos in 1909-1910 (see A.J.A. XIV, p. 363 ; XV, p. 82). The blocks 
had been used as building stones in a foundation of Roman date. Two of 
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Pepi II, of the sixth dynasty, have to do with property rights and special 
privileges of the sanctuary of Coptos. Another, of Pepi I, grants certain 
privileges to a chapel of Apout, mother of the king. A fourth, belonging 
to a new king, Demb-ab-taoui, also called Ouazkara, regulates the rights 
and privileges of the temples in Upper Egypt. A translation of this in- 
scription is given. A fifth decree is simply a letter of congratulation to an 
officer from a king, Nofirkaouhor, not previously known, whose Horus name 
is Noutirbaou. Both of these kings came after the sixth dynasty, and ap- 
parently not far apart. A second campaign has brought to light a seventh 
stele dating from the time of Pepi Il. In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 451 f., 
A. J. Rernacu describes briefly the excavations of 1910-1911. Two new 
stelae of the sixth dynasty were found, as well as a granite stele of the Middle 
Empire; the New Empire is represented by the top of an enormous carved 
and painted pillar of Amenophis II and the torso, with mutilated head, of 
a large statue of Ramses VI, both of red granite. The most numerous re- 
mains are of the Ptolemaic age. Among them are many terra-cottas. A 
dozen stelae, once painted or gilded, bear each two male busts in high relief. 
Style and type resemble the well-known stelae from Palmyra. Perhaps these 
busts represent some of the Palmyrene officers who were stationed here 
under Septimius Severus and Caracalla. 

GIZEH.—The Egyptian Expedition of Harvard University and 
the Museum of Fine Arts.—In B. Mus. F. A. IX, 1911, pp. 13-20 
(9 figs.), G. A. R(EISNER) gives the 
results of the Egyptian expedition 
of Harvard University and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
northern part of the cemetery west 
of the Great Pyramid was cleared 
and found to contain tombs of the 
family of Cheops, and later tombs 
belonging to priests and officials, 
to whom were entrusted the per- 
formance of the offering rites to 
the dead. ‘These cemeteries had 
fallen into decay, and were covered 
with sand by the sixth dynasty. 
In 1906-07, the pyramid temple of 
Mycerinus was excavated, and in 
it were found pieces of an alabaster  pygure 1.— Heap or SHEPSESKAF, 
statue of Mycerinus. South of EDUCA Ione. 
this temple was the quarry for the 
pyramid of Mycerinus, with tombs of priests on its north and west terraces. 
The causeway running from the pyramid to a valley temple was followed, 
and in 1908 the temple found. It was of mud-brick, but contained many 
valuable antiquities. In the portico were the bases of four life-size alabaster 
statues still in place, while the statues lay in fragments on the floor. Among 
them was the head of Shepseskaf (Fig. 1), son of Mycerinus. In other rooms 
were unfinished statuettes, copper implements and weapons, magic wands of 
flint, and a great number of vessels of alabaster, porphyry, diorite, crystal, 
slate, and other stones. The excavations were completed in 1910, when a 
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beautiful pair of slate statues (Fig. 2), now in the Museum of Fine Arts, were 
discovered. Remains of three temples were found on the site: 1. The founda- 
tions of a magnificent building of stone, laid by Mycerinus. 2. The mud- 
brick temple built by Shepseskaf, his successor. 3. A mud-brick reconstrue- 
tion, built by Pepi I, of the sixth dynasty. The early death of Shepseskaf 
prevented him from finishing his father’s temple in stone. Incidentally the 
foundations for a pyramid northwest of this temple were identified as those 
of Shepseskaf. The statues found make it possible to date the Sphinx and 





Figure 2.— MYCERINUS AND HIS QUEEN, FROM GIZEH. 


the diorite statue of Chephren in the time of Chephren. The Sphinx is the 
guardian of the sacred precincts of the Second Pyramid, and its head is a 
portrait of Chephren. 

MEMPHIS.—The Excavation of the Palace of Apries.—In fee. 
Past, X, 1911, pp. 1-14 (16 figs.), W. M. Frrypers Perris describes briefly 
the excavation of the palace of Apries, the Egyptian Hopra. At the south 
side, across a wide fosse, was the entrance, opening upon which was a guard 
room with a trench about it. Beyond this, on the west, was the kitchen in 
which the brick fireplaces still remain. To the east lies the door to the 
harem quarter, and opposite it on the west the winter court. This was 
116 x 107 ft., and contained four rows of four columns, which supported a 
roof nearly fifty feet high. Beyond the winter court were some halls and 
workrooms, and then at the northern end the summer court, which had a 
row of columns supporting a verandah along its south side about fifty-five 
feet high. Only the capitals still remain. The walls are from fourteen to 
twenty feet thick,-and the whole area is about two acres in extent. In the 
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centre of the winter court is a stone cist, with close-fitting lid, sunk in the 
floor. In the fosse were found the blocks of a great gateway, dating from 
the twelfth dynasty, and adorned with six sculptured scenes, three on each 
side, representing the installation of the crown prince as heir to the kingdom. 
Each scene was about seven feet square. ‘There were also found a great 
number of Egyptian, Persian, and Greek seals. The most remarkable had 
upon it two men taking an oath overa kid. One man has the Hittite 
spread eagle behind him, and the other, a seated figure, evidently his king. 
The Greek seals dating from the fifth century are important. In the Tem- 
ple of Ptah remains of two sanctuaries were found, one of Amenhotep III, 
1400 B.c., and the other of Amasis, 550 B.c., with the best portrait of the 
king yet found. Many minor discoveries were also made. 

MEBROE. — Recent Discoveries. —The work at Meroe during the last 
‘season has been on a larger scale than ever before, six hundred workmen 
being employed at a time. The temple of Amon, where the Ethiopian 
kings were crowned, and where they ruled, has now been completely cleared, 
so that its plans, which present several unique features, can be properly 
studied. Several interesting products of Ethiopian art were brought to 
light. In the Hall of Columns was found a dais, carved out of a single 
block of stone, upon which probably stood a small image, since glazed frag- 
ments were picked up in the vicinity. Here was also found an altar de- 
signed for the sacrifice of animals at the shrine of the temple. In the outer 
temple were discovered a royal dais with remarkable representations of cap- 
tives, bound with their elbows attached to their heels behind their backs; 
and a great obelisk of black granite bearing what Professor Garstang be- 
lieves to be the best continuous Ethiopian inscription that has been found. 
Another interesting discovery was a fine cameo carved with a design of 
galloping horses, one black and the other white, dating probably from about 
300 B.c. Besides the temple of Amon, the temple of the Sun, which is sit- 
uated about a mile out into the desert, was also completely unearthed. On 
the south side was found the funerary chamber, in which stood vases filled 
with bones and charcoal, perhaps the remains of the human sacrifices men- 
tioned by Heliodorus. On the walls were sculptures representing men and 
boys being slain and tortured by the conquerors. Several other smaller 
buildings were also included in the season’s excavations, such as a great 
-columned hall, with frescoes of the king and queen on the walls. In front 
of the entrance was found a massive bronze head, dating from the period 
of Augustus, and perhaps representing Germanicus (15 B.c.-19 a.p.). The 
eyes are inlaid with alabaster. In the other palaces which were unearthed 
were found pieces of glaze-work, bearing the names of seven or eight royal 
personages of Ethiopia, probably of the sixth or fifth century B.c. Gold 
dust and nuggets to the value of nearly $10,000 were discovered in two jars 
of pottery, unquestionably part of the traditional treasure of the Ethiopians. 
(Nation, June 29, 1911, pp. 657-658; Athen. June 24, 1911, pp. 724-725.) 

NUBIA.— Recent Discoveries. — The Nubian Archaeological Survey 
has recently exhibited in London a collection of antiquities from the dis- 
trict which will be submerged by the raising of the Assuan dam. The 
pottery included black incised ware filled with white, resembling that found 
at Abydos and elsewhere, and thin glazed red and black vases. One of the 
latter had a long curved spout like a teapot. The most important object 
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was a mace about two feet in length, covered with thick gold foil, on which 
appeared in relief figures of animals like those on the votive mace heads 
and shields found at Hierakonpolis, and now in the Ashmolean Museum 
and elsewhere. These discoveries seem to prove that the predynastic and 
protodynastic culture of Egypt extended over Nubia. (Athen. June 24, 
1911, p. 724.) 

THE SUDAN.— Carian, Bgyptian, and Nubian-Greek Inscrip- 
tions. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1910, pp. 261-268 (2 pls.), A. H. Saycr 
publishes a number of minor Carian, Egyptian, and Nubian-Greek inscrip- 
tions and graffiti from the neighborhood of the second cataract in the 
Sudan. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


NEWLY DISCOVERED SYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. — In R. Bibl. 
VIII, 1911, pp. 115-119 (6 figs.), F. M. ABEL publishes a Safaitic inscrip- 
tion from Damascus, and six small Greek inscriptions from Aleppo, Antioch, 
Seleucia, and Gaza. 

DAMASCUS. — Discovery of Roman Remains. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XLII, 1911, pp. 42-51 (plan), J. EK. HANAUER reports the discovery near 
the great mosque of Damascus, of columns which formed part of the ap- 
proach to the temple in Roman times. Following up the line of these col- 
umns, other columns were discovered built into the walls of the modern 
buildings. As the result of the investigation, the conclusion is reached 
that the ancient city was traversed by two long streets running east and 
west, ending in great triple gates, and lined with grand colonnades. These 
streets were intersected by others at right angles, and also ended in city- 
gates, some of which can still be identified: Bab Kisan, Bab Shaghur, etc. 
The palace and military quarter was where the present citadel stands; the 
agora, forum, or market, south of the latter, and south and west of the temple 
enclosure. The theatre still needs locating. Perhaps the name “ Midan” 
(or theatre) suburb will furnish the clew. 

SAMARIA.— The Discoveries of the Harvard Expedition. — In 
Pal. Ex. Fund, XLIII, 1911, pp. 79-83, S. R. Driver summarizes the re- 
ports of the discoveries of the Harvard Expedition in Samaria. See also 
H. Vincent in R&R. Bibl. VIII, 1911, pp. 115-181; and D. G. Lyon in S. S. 
Times, LUT, 1911, poG.5% 


ASIA MINOR 


COINS. —In Ann. Arch. Anthr. II, 1910, pp. 86-98 (pl.), J. G. Mitne 
publishes the coins collected by Professor Garstang on his first expedition 
in Asia Minor. They are Greek, Roman, and Byzantine. The oldest are 
a Lydian coin of electrum (Alyattes?), and two silver coins of Teos and 
Calendris, dating from the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. respectively. 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. —In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IV, 1911, pp. 85-44 
(map), M. L. Smita and M. N. Top publish thirty Greek inscriptions copied 
on a journey from Angora through Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Com-- 
magene. They are chiefly:Christian funerary inscriptions. ; 

CNIDIAN CHERSONESE. — New Inscriptions. — Eight inscrip- 
tions, one honorary, six funerary, from the Cnidian Chersonese are published 
by N. Cuaviaras in B.C.H. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 425-428. Thirteen inscrip- 
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tions from the Cnidian peninsula, and three from Isnik, are published by 
M. ScHEDE in Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 97-104. No. 1 is a small frag- 
ment of a fourth century decree of the Cnidians. The rest are funerary 
inscriptions, No. 16 being the epitaph in hexameters of a young man. 
PERGAMON. — The Fxcavations of 1908-1910.— A report on the 
excavations of 1908 and 1909 is published in Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, pp. 
345-523 (15 pls.). The building remains are described by W. Dirpre xp, 
pp. 345-400. The Roman thermae, east of the upper gymnasium, and re- 
mains northwest of the gymnasium were uncovered, including a building 
which may have been a prytaneum. The most important result of the 
main excavation was the uncovering of a terrace further to the northwest, 
containing a precinct of Demeter. It was entered through a propyleum at 
the east and was bounded at the north and south by stoas. These build- 
ings were erected by Apollonis, queen of Attalus I. The north stoa lies 
4 m. higher than the level of the terrace. In front of its eastern half, nine 
rows of seats formed a sort of theatre, which must have served a purpose 
similar to that of the Telesterium at Eleusis. In the centre of the terrace 
the altar was found to be in good preservation. The Ionic temple of Deme- 
ter was of trachyte, except for a marble frieze with bucrania and garlands. 
It had a deep pronaos in antis to which was added in Roman times a second 
pronaos, tetrastyle with Corinthian columns. Inscriptions on both altar 
and temple show that they were built by Philetaerus, founder of the Per- 
gamene dynasty and his brother, Eumenes, in honor of their mother, Boa. 
Four Roman buildings in the lower town, studied by P. Schazmann, are 
briefly described. In the vicinity of Pergamon, the search for the royal 
grave in the great tumulus, Yigma Tepeh, was continued but without suc- 
cess. Three ancient sites, Tisna, Teuthrania, and Atarneus, were investigated. 
An examination of the lower plain of the Caicus established the correctness 
of Strabo’s description of the Elaitic Gulf, the peninsula of Cane, and the 
mouths of the Caicus. The doubts which have been expressed in regard to 
it are due to a later change in the geography of the region. Ninety-eight 
inscriptions are published by R. Hepprne, pp. 401-493. They include 
decrees (1-7), lists of ephebi (8-21), dedications (22-44), honorary in- 
scriptions (45-64), inscriptions on buildings (65-72), funerary inscriptions 
(73-91), inscriptions stamped on brick, lead, etc. (92-98). The miscellane- 
ous finds, also published by Heppine, pp. 494-523, include a large number 
of fragmentary sculptures. Two small statues of Nike, to be grouped 
with the statue of Aphrodite on a swan found in 1907 (zbid. XX XIII, 1908, 
p. 433), and numerous other fragments, decorated a building either as acro- 
teria or otherwise. A head of Hermes is a copy of a fifth century type. A 
head of Eros resembles, in the arrangement of the hair, the Eros stretching 
a bow, attributed to Lysippus. Portraiture is represented by a head of 
Augustus, a head possibly of the youthful Tiberius, and a head of Agrip- 
pina the elder. Also noteworthy are an archaistic torso of the Apollo 
type and a seated statuette of Asclepius. The finest piece of sculpture is a 
fragmentary relief, showing Zeus (?) seated on an elaborately carved throne 
- on which a lion’s skin is spread. In style it resembles the Telephus frieze. 
A brief report of the campaign of 1910 is added by W. DOrPpFELD, ibid. 
pp. 524-526. The excavation of the precinct of Demeter and of the Roman 
thermae was continued and the sanctuary of Meter Aspordene on the sum- 
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mit of Giindag, partially uncovered. At the February (1910) meeting of 
the Berlin Archaeological Society, W. Dérpfeld described the buildings of 
the sanctuary of Demeter, and H. Hepding the smaller objects found there, 
especially the inscriptions, through which much of the history and purposes 
of the buildings themselves is known. On an artificial terrace on the south 
slope of the hill, formed by cutting in at the back and building up in front, 
the first two kings, Philetaerus and Eumenes I, erected the temple and 
the great altar in honor of their mother Boa; then Queen Apollonis, 
wife of Attalus I (241-197), surrounded the area with a colonnade having 
propylaea in the east side, which she dedicated to Demeter and Cora 
Thesmophoroi; while in a new era of prosperity in the second century A.D., 
one C. Claudius Silianus added a Corinthian portico to the original Ionic 
temple, dedicating it to Demeter Carpophorus and Cora. <A large number 
of other divinities had places of worship within the precinct, and the first 
epigraphie evidence for an altar to the “ Unknown Gods” as seen by Paul 
at Athens, appears to be found here. The priestly offices were the same as 
at Eleusis. The sculptures, largely Roman, include reliefs of harvest sym- 
bols, Cerberus, Demeter, etc., and a number of heads of gods and emperors; 
of the cult statue, only a few fragments. P. Schazmann, from Geneva, 
spoke on the Roman buildings of the lower city (see above), which was still 
being excavated, mostly under great difficulties, owing to the modern occu- 
pation of the ground. An amphitheatre, a gymnasium, and an unidentified 
enclosure stand conspicuously above the present houses. (Arch. Anz. 1910, 
cols. 537-542.) 

Supports for a Bench. — Two supports for a bench or throne at Perga- 
mon, in the form of lions’ feet, are published by P. Scoazmann, Ath. Mitt. 
XXXI, 1911, pp. 110-112 (fig.). 

YUZZAT.— Hittite Cuneiform Tablets.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. II], 
1910, pp. 99-106 (8 pls.), T. G. Princnes publishes nine fragmentary cunei- 
form tablets from Yuzzat, Boghazkeui. One is, perhaps, a tribute-list, and 
another, which reproduces an Assyro-Babylonian original, contains incanta- 
tions against sickness. 


GREECE 


ARGOLIS.— Explorations in 1909. —In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 
21-38 (pl.; 7 figs.), A. FRIcKENHAUsS and W. MULuER report on a journey 
in Argolis made in 1909. In Phliasia they identified above the village of 
Hagios Georgios the fort mentioned by Xenophon, Hell. VII, 2, 5-9, 11-15, 
and noted various watch towers probably belonging to the same period. The 
Mycenaean fortresses of Lerna and Lerceia in the Argive plain were located ; 
Asine, on the south coast, showed a circuit wall belonging in part to Myce- 
naean times; and a Mycenaean settlement was found near the temple at 
Nemea. Geometric and early Protocorinthian sherds, found in the inter- 
stices of the blocks of the great supporting wall at the Argive Heraeum, 
show that the early temple is to be dated about 700 B.c. In the village of 
Herakleion a fragment of the sima of the temple at Nemea came to light, 
and the two inscriptions, /.G. IV, 487 and 488, were shown to fit together. 
In Spaitzikou, in the plain of Asine, the foundations of a large temple, 
hitherto unknown, were observed. Lessa is to be placed on the height 
above Ligourio; the small forts Kasarmi and Kastraki are unimportant 
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and not earlier than the fourth century B.c. At Troezen a wall cutting 
off the city from the acropolis is identical with the one mentioned in J.G. 
IV, 757, and is thus dated in the second century B.c. A relief surmounting 
the inscription J.G. 1V, 748 shows Aphrodite in the type of the Venus 
Genetrix, the same statue occurring on Roman bronze coins of Troezen. 
At Hermione remains of the Chthonia precinct were observed immediately 
west of the city wall, and on a hill on the coast to the southwest of the 
town Mycenaean sherds were found. On the island of Hydra the earlier 
acropolis, founded in Mycenaean times, lies on a hill a half-hour’s walk to 
the west of the modern town. 

ATHENS.— Recent Discoveries. — Several interesting excavations 
are being carried on in Athens by the Archaeological Society of that city. 
Northwest of the Acropolis, on the site of the Bouleuterion, several impor- 
tant antiquities have been brought to light, among them a marble head of 
a youth belonging to the fifth century B.c. of the type of the Apollo of the 
Omphalos. In order to determine the date of the retaining wall which sup- 
ports the soil of the Pnyx, the public meeting-place of the Athenians, the 
embankment behind this wall is being cleared away. Here have been un- 
earthed vase fragments of the fifth century and some stamped vase handles 
belonging to the fourth century B.c. It should, therefore, seem that the 
retaining wall could not be older than the fourth century. However, at 
a distance of about eight yards inward, there has been discovered another 
retaining wall, built of smaller stones laid in courses, which is considerably 
older, though the exact time of its construction cannot as yet be fixed. In 
the agora have been found in an almost perfect state of preservation a por- 
tico consisting of two pillars of Pentelic marble, 3 m. high, the torso of a 
youth in marble similar to the Eleusis boy, and several interesting bas-reliefs 
and portions of inscriptions. These excavations will be continued through- 
out the winter. (JVation, February 23, 1911, p. 201.) 

Excavations in the Outer Cezramicus.— Under Professor Briickner 
work has been carried on to restore the outer ceramicus to its condition in 
the fourth century B.c. A terminal stone inscribed ABATON seems to 
mark the entrance to the enclosure in which ostracism was pronounced. 
Ten sherds have been found engraved with the name of Thucydides, son of 
Melesias, and twenty with that of Cleippides, son of Deinias. Not far away 
is the sanctuary of the Tripatores, several inscribed terminal stones of which 
have been found. There is talk of removing the church of Hagia Triada to 
complete the exploration of this quarter. Numerous reliefs, inscriptions, 
and other objects, including two bronze kalpides, have been found. The 
discovery of geometric vases shows that the necropolis is older than has 
been supposed. (S. R., R. Arch. XVII, 1911, p. 157, after A. StRucK, in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung.) See also Ipaxtixa for 1909, pp. 105-112, for a 
discussion of the levels; and Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 531-532. 

Excavations near the “Theseum.’—G. P. Orkonomos, ephor of 
antiquities in Corinth, Argolis, and Arcadia, has presented a report to 
the Greek Archaeological Society on the excavations which were made 
near the “ Theseum” in Athens in the hope of finding the ancient agora. 
Among the objects discovered, the most important is a torso of a beautiful 
statue of Apollo, which he identifies with the statue referred to by 
Pausanias as the work of the sculptor Euphranor. There were also 
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found several important inscriptions, one containing a law on the Aparchai 
of Eleusis; another relating to the mines of Laurium; and a third men- 
tioning for the first time the name of an Athenian archon called Athenodo- 
rus. It would appear from the inscriptions that under the “Theseum ” 
there was situated the famous Metroon of Athens, the position of which 
has long been a disputed point. (Nation, April 13, 1911, p. 382.) 

The Rebuilding of the Propylaea. — In IIpaxrtixa for 1909, published 
1911, pp. 118-116 (pl. with 4 figs.), N. M. BaLanos explains that during 
the year 1909 an attempt was made to collect the blocks belonging to the 
Propylaea lying scattered about the Acropolis. It was found that most of 
the missing stones of the northern part of the east front were still in exist- 
ence. The drums of the columns which had been dislocated were put back 
in place. During this operation it was discovered that the different drums 
were numbered with red paint before being set up. The wooden blocks in 
the centre of the drums were found in an excellent state of preservation and 
removed to the museum. 

Funeral Inscriptions. — In American Journal of Philology, XX XI, 1910, 
pp- 377-403 (5 figs.), D. M. Rospinson publishes seventy-five Greek inscrip- 
tions, chiefly funeral, on xvovioxot found in Athens and the vicinity. He 
also adds an inscription from Achaea, consisting of names and figures, and 
a funeral inscription of the second century a.p. from Hadji Bostanlar in 
ancient Lydia. 

BOEOTIA AND PHOCIS. — Excavations in 1909.—In IIpaxrixa 
for 1909, published 1911, pp. 123-130, G. SoTeRIADEs reports that further 
excavations have proved that the “prehistoric tomb” near the Cephissus at 
Chaeronea was really a place for burning the dead and was in use fora 
long period. Excavations at Abae and at Blatea yielded nothing impor- 
tant. Near Drachmani a large tomb was opened. Four metres below the 
surface a paved area was discovered, but for what purpose it was used is 
uncertain. The vase fragments found with it date from the fourth and 
third centuries B.c. At Palioanivtsa, three hours north of Drachmani, 
unimportant Greek tombs were opened. There are important remains of 
a Byzantine church here. At a site west of Drachmani there were found 
abundant remains of the neolithic period. One peculiar vase had upon it 
a face with painted eyes and nose represented plastically. Above the neo- 
lithic stratum was a Mycenaean settlement. Near the ancient Drumaea a 
prehistoric tomb was found. 

CEPHALONIA.— The Excavations of 1908.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 
1911, pp. 6-9, P. Cavvanpras describes briefly his excavations in 1908 on the 
island of Cephalonia. At Mazaracata he found a beehive tomb and six- 
teen tombs cut in the rock, in which there were eighty-three graves. The 
objects found in them, consisting of pieces of a girdle of gold, pins, daggers, 
arrow-heads, stone loom weights, numerous stirrup cups, vases of Jocal manu- 
facture, etc., date from late Mycenaean times. There was no trace of in- 
cineration, but the dead were buried in the position in which they died. 
At a second site between Mazaracata and Coccolata two beehive tombs 
were opened, in which were found a large number of engraved gems; also 
several rectangular tombs of earlier date, containing black pottery without 
decoration. The fact that one beehive tomb was built above a rectangular 
tomb proves that the latter type is the earlier. A bronze knife was the 
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only metal object found in them. At Argostoli, where a beehive tomb 
had been opened previously, a neolithic or aeneolithic cemetery was found. 
By the aid of walls constructed in cyclopean style terraces had been con- 
structed on which the inhabitants lived. The dead were buried either inside 
the rude huts or between them. The excavations, then, show three stages 
of civilization in the island: (1) neolithic, which may be dated about 
3000 B.c.; (2) pre-Mycenaean, about 2000 B.c.; (8) Mycenaean, dating 
from the fifteenth to the tenth century B.c. 

CORFU.— Archaic Pediment Sculptures. — The excavations of the 
Greek Archaeological Society on the island of Corfu under the direction of 
Professor Dérpfeld have brought to light remains of a large poros temple, 
the pediment of which was 22 m. long. <A deposit of archaic terra-cottas, 
representing Aphrodite, discovered in the vicinity suggests that it was dedi- 
cated to this goddess. The sculptures of the west pediment which were 
found represent a kneeling Gorgon 3.50 m. high, of Attic type, clinging with 
her right hand to the leg of Pegasus. Perseus, who is smaller, approaches 
from the right. On either side of this central group was a colossal lion. 
In the right-hand corner of the pediment Zeus is fighting a giant; behind 
Zeus is a tree. In the left-hand corner a female figure is seated before an 
altar-like building. Her hand is raised as if to check a warrior who is 
about to throw a lance. At the extreme left, filling the corner, a dead man 
is lying. This remarkable composition is of poros, the figures cut half in 
the round, and it dates from the middle of the sixth century B.c. The lions 
resemble in style the panther of the Hecatompedon. No other sculptures 
have yet been found; but these are most important for archaic Greek art, 
especially in Magna Graecia, Lower Italy, and Sicily. It is not yet clear to 
what school they belong. The influence of both Attic and Peloponnesian 
art is evident. (Kunstchr. XXII, May 5, 1911, cols. 892-393.) In ‘Eotia, 
April 17, 1911, I. N. Svoronos discusses the sculptures in some detail, and 
suggests that the temple was dedicated to Apollo. [See above, p. 356.] 

DELOS. — Financial Inscriptions. — In B.C.H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 5-85, 
F. Durrsacu publishes nineteen financial inscriptions found in the exca- 
vations of 1906 to 1909, together with brief notes on twenty-eight others of 
which the text is not given. Most of them are accounts which throw 
light on Delian chronology and prosopographia, and on building operations. 
No. 31 is an interesting fragment of specifications, No. 17 a choregic 
inscription. 

ELIS. — Excavations of the Austrian School.— At a meeting of the 
Austrian School of Archaeology at Athens, January 18, 1911, A. von PrE- 
MERSTEIN, the director, gave an interesting account of the researches on the 
plain of Elis, an extensive area near the mouth of the river Peneus, known 
as the “Curved Elis.” Remains of columns were unearthed, which perhaps 
came from the temple of Athena described by Pausanias. The most impor- 
tant of the buildings discovered was the Octagonon. Near this edifice, 
which in Christian times was transformed into a church, were found a 
number of inscribed tombstones. In one of the tombs there was discovered 
a beautiful gold ornament, now placed in the museum at Athens; in others 
vases of local manufacture of special interest. (Nation, April 18, 1911, 

. 882. 7 
een — Excavations in 1909. — In IIpaxrixa for 1909, published 
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1911, pp. 206-208, G. A. Papavasiterou reports that in 1909 he carried on 
excavations at a number of sites in Euboea, but discovered nothing of great 
importance. An almost illegible inscription seems to prove that the founda- 
tions of a small building near Stene belonged to a temple of Apollo. 

HERMIONE. — Recent Excavations. —In IIpaxrtixa for 1909, pub- 
lished 1911, pp. 172-184, A. PH1LapELPHEUS reports that during the year 
1909 he carried on excavations at various places on the peninsula of Hermi- 
one, but with little success. In the ancient cemetery, tombs dating from the 
first three centuries B.c., were opened containing strigils, mirrors, small vases 
for the most part undecorated, and ornaments. 

LEUCAS. — Evidences of Achaean Civilization. — At a meeting of 
the German Archaeological Institute in Athens, December 7, 1910, Professor 
Dorpfeld announced that he had found indisputable and abundant evidence 
of Achaean civilization in Leucas (see A.J.A. XIV, p. 108). Beside the 
harbor on the eastern coast of the island, near the modern village of Nidri, 
at a point opposite the end of a peninsula projecting into the great harbor 
and shutting in a little land-locked bay, fifteen grave circles from five to ten 
metres in diameter were discovered at a depth of some five metres from the 
surface, and above each circle traces of funeral pyres. The chronological 
succession of the circles can be established and implies fifteen generations. 
The walls of the circles are built of flat stones and originally rose, perhaps a 
metre or so in height; within is packed earth and stones save for a rect- 
angular space reserved as the grave chamber, in which were buried only 
men, to judge from the bronze weapons found in connection with this form 
of burial, while the women were interred in pithoi, the exterior of which 
often shows rope-like decoration in relief. Mound graves within the circles 
contained the remains of children. The pithoi also were beneath the floor 
of the grave circles, and the mouth of each pithos was covered with a second 
vase. Previously, potsherds alone had been known; in these graves the 
forms of the vases first became apparent. All were hand-made and slightly 
fired. There were typical Mycenaean shapes; vases with one or two high 
handles; a vase of the Schnabelkanne type; and, also, a high-footed vase 
with hollow stem and an opening designed apparently for the insertion of 
live coals to heat the contents of the bowl above. Some sherds had decora- 
tion in relief, others showed a picked-in design, while others had on the lip 
the notch seen in Halstatt pottery. At Dimini and Sesklo mound graves 
above the neolithic stratum contained vases of Mycenaean type. At Tiryns, 
also, mound graves lay above the older palace, but below the later. Among 
the bronze implements are a knife and a dagger blade with holes similar to 
those found by Tsountas in graves of the Achaean civilization of the islands, 
while a long bronze sword has a haft and hilt of gold unornamented. There 
were in one grave many flint arrow-heads, as in a domed grave at Pylos. 
From pithoi came two silver armlets and forty-nine beads of a gold necklace. 
Dorpfeld dates the grave circles in the period to which belong the shaft 
graves of Mycenae and the mound graves of Dimini and Sesklo. The 
bronzes and vases correspond with those in other parts of Mycenaean Greece. 
In Leucas, however, the richer Mycenaean culture, influenced by eastern, 
Oriental art, is not apparent. True to Homeric implication, these Achaeans 
of the west possessed the simpler culture of the north, in sympathy with 
which is the astonishment exhibited by Telemachus at Sparta when he be- 
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holds the splendor of ivory and of amber. Between the grave circles and 
the shore are remains of walls, which are identified as belonging to the 
palace. A second excavation was conducted close to and inside the mod- 
ern chapel of Hagia Kyriake, at the end of the peninsula previously men- 
tioned. The presence of terra-cotta figures and reliefs, in part archaic and 
in part dating from classical times, fixes the site of an ancient sanctuary of 
a goddess to whom the ancient Achaean sailors made their vows, as do the 
present inhabitants of Nidri to the Christian saint, whenever they start on 
fishing voyages. Above the chapel is located the house presented to Dorp- 
feld by the German Emperor, and a second building used as a museum, in 
which Professor Gossler of Stuttgart has established the collection of objects 
found in the course of excavation. The publication of these objects is 
promised, and Dorpfeld announces a forthcoming book on the Leucas- 
Ithaca question. 

MOUNT LYCAEUS.— The Excavation of the Hippodrome.— In 
Ipaxrixa for 1909, published 1911, pp. 185-200 (22 figs.), K. KourounrIoTES 
describes his excavations on Mount Lycaeus. The hippodrome ran from 
north to south. On the south was a long stoa, which can be followed for 
70 m., but was originally longer. It was 11 m. deep. Within it were re- 
mains of Byzantine buildings and Christian tombs, but no trace of the col- 
umns. In front of it stood statues. Forty-five metres north of the stoa 
were four rows of steps used as seats by the spectators, extending from east 
to west in a straight line across the hippodrome. Fifteen metres from these 
steps, at a lower level, near where the starting-point must have been, was a 
row of seats made of large blocks. At a distance of 265 m. were found two 
small bases for columns about 60 m. apart, which the writer regards as 
viooat or turning posts, but why there were two is not clear. Half-way 
down the hippodrome on the west side were found a few long plaques with 
two grooves in them, like the marks for starting in the stadia at Epidaurus 
and Olympia. They probably mark the site of the stadium. West of the 
hippodrome was a large building 38 m. by 20 m., the walls of which are 
standing to a height of 13 to 2 m. This was probably the Xenon. Near 
the southwest corner of the stoa was a small rectangular building standing 
on a three-stepped base with a portico of five Ionic columns in front and a 
pediment. Within it was semicircular. Fifty metres northwest of this 
building was a well. 

MESSENE. — The Excavations of 1909.— In [Ipaxrixa for 1909, pub- 
lished 1911, pp. 201-205 (5 figs.), G. P. Onconomos reports that in 1909 he 
excavated the end of the west side of the stadium at Messene and found 
that it had thirteen rows of seats, of which the lower rows were well pre- 
served. In the agora remains of a large building were found, consisting of 
a room on the east, 19 by 18.3 m., adjoining another room 11.27 by 8.55 m., 
which had two columns between antae on its south end. Behind this room 
was a square, paved area, fronted on the north by four square bases for col- 
umns. Further to the west was another large room with a semicircular niche 
on its east side. This building is the Synedrion and is of Hellenistic date. 

NAXOS.— A Pre-Mycenaean Building. — In Hpaxrixa for 1909, pub- 
lished 1911, pp. 209-210, K. StepHanos reports the discovery at Kastraki, 
Naxos, of a building of two rooms, in which he found pre-Mycenaean vase 
fragments, some of which are unique, and stone tools. 
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OLYMPIA.— The Discoveries of 1907-1909. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 
1911, pp. 163-192 (pl.; 24 figs.), F. Wercer publishes the finds of the excava- 
tions of 1907-1909 at Olympia. ‘The pottery from the stratum of dwelling 
houses is for the most part of coarse dark clay, hand-made and carelessly 
fired. .The shapes are in many cases highly developed, suggesting metal 
prototypes. The appearance of stone implements and the entire absence of 
bronze is to be explained by the poverty of the settlement, which cannot be 
dated before the Bronze Age, but in the second millennium B.c. One late 
Mycenaean sherd was found. The finds from higher strata included numer- 
ous votive offerings of terra-cotta and bronze similar to those from the 
earlier excavations. One of the vase fragments found under the Heraeum is 
certainly proto-Corinthian, giving the eighth or seventh century B.c. as the 
terminus post quem for the building of the temple. 

OROPUS.— A Bronze Foot.— During the year 1909, excavations at 
the Amphiareum, near Oropus, brought to light nothing of importance 
except a bronze foot wearing a sandal and spur. It probably belonged to 
an equestrian statue, several of which are known from inscriptions to have 
been set up in the vicinity. (V. Leonarpos, Ipaxrixé for 1909, published — 
1911, pp. 119-120; pl.) 

PYLOS.—Newly Discovered Tombs. — In IIpaxrixa for 1909, pub- 
lished 1911, pp. 274-292 (2 pls.), A. N. Sxras describes his excavation of 
a Mycenaean tomb at a place called Viglitsa, about an hour’s ride from Old 
Pylos. The two long sides of the tomb were walled up with rectangular 
slabs of stone, upon which, forming the roof, rested huge unworked stones. 
Above these were small stones to the depth of a metre. Nothing of im- 
portance was found in the tomb, and there seems to have been no settlement 
near by. Another important tomb was found half-an hour to the west. 
To the southeast of Coryphasium, in a marsh, remains of a temple and other 
buildings were discovered; and in the neighborhood many late tombs. 

SPARTA.— Completion of the Excavations. — At a meeting of the 
British School at Athens, December 2, 1910, Mr. Dawkins announced that 
the School had this year, after a short period of excavation, completed its 
work at Sparta. On the hill of Menelaion a large number of houses were 
laid bare, belonging to the end of the Mycenaean period; all were much 
destroyed by erosion, and finds were few; but the best preserved house 
yielded typical Mycenaean pottery and clay sealings to close the mouths of 
wine-jars. The conflagration which finally destroyed the large Mycenaean 
town on this hill, preserved on these sealings traces of the vine leaves which 
were placed in the mouth of the jar to prevent the clay from settling into 
the wine, and of the rushes with which the sealing was bound to the jar. 
The clay was stamped with a seal which bore an intaglio design of animals. 
After the destruction of the Mycenaean town, Sparta was refounded at the 
beginning of the Iron Age, on the classical site in the plain below, on the 
opposite bank of the Eurotas, and only the shrine of the Hero Menelaus 
marked the earlier settlement. From the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, two 
inscribed bases of the second century A.p., for statues of the bomonikai, vic- 
tors in the contest of endurance at the altar of Orthia, are similar to a base 
already known in the museum, but one of the new examples gives a fresh 
formula of some interest, as well as furnishing an excellent specimen of 
Laconian dialect, traces of which are still preserved in the speech of Greek 
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peasants at Monemvasia, where rhotacism and the use of the article form 4 
instead of 7 is habitual. At Kalyvia tes Sochas, an hour and a half 
south of Sparta, the Eleusinium was excavated after the German Institute 
had generously waived a prior claim. No important results were obtained, 
but stamped tiles and a few small objects demonstrated clearly the nature 
of the site. 

Acquisitions of the Museum. —In I[Ipaxtixa for 1909, published 
1911, pp. 293-300 (2 figs.), K. A. Ruomaros describes a number of antiqui- 
ties found by him in the vicinity of Sparta and removed to the museum. 
These are a Doric capital of local marble, with a row of leaves carved on the 
hypotrachelion, of sixth century date; from the village of Kalyvia, a relief 
representing Artemis, and a mediaeval lion. About 300 m. north of this 
village was the ancient Eleusinium. From the church of Hagios Ioannes 
- came a female torso of poor workmanship, part of a sarcophagus, and an 
archaic Doric capital; from the monastery of Koumpares, a large’slab simi- 
lar to one in the British Museum, on which, surrounded by a garland, are 
carved a cylix, sandals, a mirror, a distaff and spindle, a pitcher, a comb, a 
shell, and a few other objects; from the monastery of Zermpitse, part of a 
sarcophagus, known since the time of Ross, representing an Amazon fight. 
It is of careful workmanship, and dates from the end of the fourth century. 
On the side of the mountain now called Platyvouni, an ancient quarry was 
discovered. 

SUNIUM.—The Excavations of 1909.—In IIpaxrixa for 1909, pub- 
lished 1911, pp. 117-118, V..Srars reports that during the year 1909, the 
remaining part of the precinct of Poseidon at Sunium, z.e. the east slope of 
the hill on which the temple stands, was excavated. Part of a female 
torso, probably belonging to the frieze of the temple destroyed by the 
Persians, was found, as well as part of an inscription which has the name 
of the god, and confirms the conclusion that the temple was dedicated to 
Poseidon. Near the temple of Athena, where remains of an earlier 
temple were found the year before, a great number of small vases were dis- 
covered, dating from the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 

TEGEA.— Recent Excavations. — In Ipaxrixa for 1909, published 
1911, pp. 803-323 (5 pls.; fig.), K. A. Raomaros describes his work at 
Tegea, in 1909. The house which stood at the southwest corner of the 
temple of Athena Alea was removed, and the ground excavated, and the 
marshy pools to the east and north filled in. Two statue bases were dis- 
covered north of the temple, one of which he thinks supported the female 
statue, the head of which Gardner and Furtwangler tried to connect with 
the Atalanta torso. The separate finds were not of great importance, con- 
sisting of part of a male torso from a pediment figure, part of an epistyle 
block inscribed KAPEIAAI, the moulding of the upper left-hand corner of 
the doorway, a male hand from a pediment, three pieces of acroteria, a 
“spectacle” fibula, 18 cm. long, and numerous geometric potsherds. At 
Ibraem Effendi unimportant tombs of the fourth century B.c. were found ; 
and at the site of the temple near Hagios Sostes, creat quantities of terra- 
cottas, mostly broken, having to do with the worship of Demeter and Cora. 
An important bronze statuette, 30 cm. high, represents Cora holding a 
phiale in her right hand, and in her left what may have beena torch. The 
figure is of about the same date as the charioteer at Delphi. Forty marbles 
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were collected from the neighboring villages into the local museum, of 
which an account is given. In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 257-268 (4 figs.), 
C. Duaas publishes the results of his study of the temple with Berchmans 
in 1910. The outer colonnade was Doric. So, too, were the columns of the 
pronaos and opisthodomos, though of a different size. Over these were 
sculptured metopes, as is proved by two inscriptions, one of which: reads 
AYT A THAE¢O8 A, the last letter standing for ’A[A¢os]; the other is 
the KAPEIAAI given above. There was no interior colonnade. The 
Corinthian columns mentioned by Pausanias were probably half columns 
resting on the same foundations as the cella walls. Two small fragments 
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of Corinthian capitals may have belonged to these. The Heracles head anc. 
the helmeted head at Piali both came from the west pediment. He believes 
with Rhomaios that the female head already mentioned did not belong to 
either pediment. The small objects date for the most part in the geometric 
period, but one vase is Mycenaean. The bronzes are ex-votos in the form 
of animals, pins, rings, fibulae, etc. East of the temple, foundations were 
uncovered, probably belonging to the altar of Melampous (Paus. VIII, 47, 2), 
and near it a primitive statuette of Athena (Figs. 3 and 4). The two statue 
bases were probably part of a row. 
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THESSALY. — Excavations in 1909.— In IIpaxrixa for 1909, pub- 
lished 1911, pp. 181-171 (18 figs.), A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS describes his 
excavations in Thessaly in 1909. At Pagasae further stelae were found in 
the first and second towers already excavated, and a few in remains of 
Turkish houses between the first tower and Holykoi. The citadel was dis- 
covered where Leake imagined it to be, and fortification walls and numer- 
ous architectural fragments of fourth century date brought to light. 
The only sculptures found were part of a dog and the hoof of an ox. 
The building to which these belonged was a temple, which may be con- 
jecturally assigned to Dionysus Pelekys. Near by was a pit 3 m. deep. 
In the eastern part of the citadel walls and potsherds of the neolithic 
period werefound. Ona low hill at Kouphovouno, | km. north of ancient 
Tolcus, neolithic remains were'also found; and between the two a few fifth 
century tombs and some Mycenaean vase fragments. At a desolate place 
called Soros, one hour south of Pagasae, an ancient site was discovered, 
which is probably to be identified as Amphanae. It was occupied down to 
about 400 B.c. It had a large acropolis divided by walls into two parts, of 
which the southern was the lower and smaller. A series of four gates led 
to the inner enclosure. The walls, which are well preserved, seem to date 
from the fifth century B.c. Everywhere remains of houses are to be seen. 
One building, 14 m. long, was probably the palace. At Palaiokastro, near 
Carditza, important finds of small objects were made. 

Excavations in 1910. — At an open meeting of the British School at 
Athens, December 2, 1910, Mr. Dawkins outlined briefly the results of the 
investigations of neolithic culture in Northern Greece, continued during the 
past year by Messrs. Wace and Thompson. A tumulus at Tsangli in Cen- 
tral Thessaly, about midway between Pharsala and Velestino, revealed 
house walls belonging to the later ‘part of the first neolithic period, char- 
acterized in Thessaly by red-on-white painted pottery. Three successive 
houses were distinguished in one case; the latest shows the rectangular 
plan well developed, and was unique in having at each interior angle two 
buttresses, as yet unexplained, unless the suggestion is correct that they 
served as bases for upright beams which supported the roof. The house 
had a row of wooden columns down the middle. The finds here were 
vases, celts, and terra-cotta figurines, in which the excavation in general 
was very rich. The excavators by a comparison of results with those of 
sites previously examined, now distinguish four prehistoric periods of 
Thessalian civilization : — 


Neolithic I (red-on-white painted ware). 

Neolithic II (with ware characteristic of the Dimini settlement). 

Chalcolithie. 

Early bronze age (unpainted pottery). The latter part of this age is 
contemporaneous with Late Minoan II and III, and includes the tombs at 
Dimini, Sesklo, and Zerelia. 


A second tumulus at Rachmani, between Larissa and Tempe, revealed a 
house belonging to the Chalcolithic period. Here were found specimens 
of pottery with paint laid on so thickly as to form a sort of incrustation, 
a large store of carbonized vegetables (wheat, peas, lentils, figs, etc.), 
and four very curious figurines representing the human form, with bodies 
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of terra-cotta and heads of painted stone, a kind of primitive anticipation 
of acrolithic sculpture. Many Late Minoan III sherds were among the 
latest pottery of this deposit, together with fragments of the peculiar 
Thessalian geometric pottery found at Marmariani and Theotokou. 

Recent Discoveries at Gonnus. —A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS has been con- — 
ducting excavations at Gonnus, at the foot of Mount Olympus in Thessaly, 
exactly opposite Tempe, where he has had the good fortune to find many 
objects of importance. Foremost among these is a round temple of Athena. 
Fragments of the statue of the goddess also came to light, one of which is 
inscribed with the name Xenocles, either the dedicator or sculptor of the 
statue. There were also found inscriptions and decrees bearing on the his- 
tory of the place. The local authorities have decided to build a museum 
on the spot for the reception of the finds. (Nation, March 23, 1911, p. 303.) 

Discoveries at Laspochorion. — A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOs has excavated, 
at Laspochorion in Thessaly, a number of geometric tombs, and near them 
has found the acropolis of Homolium, and a temple with rich epigraphic 
and architectural remains. (Hellenic Herald, V, 1911, p. 36.) 

Latest Excavations at Pagasae. — A.S. ARVANITOPOULLOs has had an- 
other successful season of excavations at Pagasae in Thessaly, where he has 
cleared the second tower, which was found to have been filled with rubbish 
containing a number of painted Greek gravestones. About one hundred 
such gravestones were brought to light, some of them in an excellent state 
of preservation, of which the following are the most important: A stele of 
Aristoxydes of Ceios, representing a warrior greeting a youth; one of Cle- 
mene, the daughter of Agathocles, representing an altar witha serpent; one 
of Lycoleon of Angea, with a feast of the dead; and one of Paulus, son of 
Artemidorus, with a beautiful representation of an anthemion. (Nation, 
February 2, 1911, p. 125.) 

Inscription on a Grave Stele near Pharsalus.—In Berl. Phil. W. 
XXXI, 1911, col. 62, F. Hitter v. GAERTRINGEN publishes an inscription 
on a grave stele recently discovered near Pharsalus, and probably dating 
from the fourth century B.c. The inscription reads : — 


*"Adxivdas Kovpav Nebooe téve kal Mevexdppov 
Tiudvipav, iBas ray orépeo’ aica Nvypa. 
Tas apeTayv avfovres deluvacrov cuvduatmot 
ovK akdeds POiuévay THidE Tahar Krépicar. 


Inscriptions. —In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IIT, 1910, pp. 145-160, A. M. Woop- 
WARD publishes fourteen Greek, inscriptions found by A. J. B. Wace and 
M. 8. Thompson, in Thessaly, in the spring of 1910. The longest is a deed 
of manumission of which thirty-five incomplete lines remain. 

TIRYNS. — Recent Discoveries. — In Kunstchr. XXII, April 28, 1911, 
cols. 382-383, E. WALDMANN reports upon the recent discoveries at Tiryns, 
as described by K. Miiller and G. Rodenwaldt at a meeting of the Imperial 
German Archaeological Institute at Athens, March 8, 1911. ‘The later 
palace, which dates from late Mycenaean times, underwent several rebuild- 
ings. Evidence was found which will make it possible to date the different 
remains. Excavations were conducted in the rooms about the bathroom 
and in the western part of the court, and a facade found built into a later 
wall. It was discovered that the alabaster frieze was not placed high up 
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under the roof, but probably on a level with the eye. A considerable num- 
ber of small fragments belonging to several frescoes were found, and these 
have been put together as far as possible. They fall into two groups. The 
upper parts of two female figures, a charioteer, and a man driving a herd of 
cattle belong to the older period. The later frescoes belong to the palace of 
the third Mycenaean period, and represent a hunt. Parts of six different 
scenes are preserved in which boars are being pursued by dogs, etc. The 
composition recalls the gold rings of the third shaft grave at Mycenae. 
On other fragments there appear a man with two dogs, and two women in 





Figure 5.— Fresco From TIRYNS. 


a chariot (Fig. 5). There is also part of a frieze representing deer. These 
small frescoes are about 20 cm. high. There are also parts of a larger 
fresco representing a woman cup-bearer (Fig. 6) resembling the dancer at 
Cnossus, but with her hair dressed in a manner not represented in Crete. 
The style resembles that of the cup-bearer of.Cnossus. The later frescoes 
at Tiryns are contemporary with the remains at Orchomenus. The frescoes 
at Mycenae and the house of Cadmus at Thebes are contemporary with the 
remains of the older palace at Tiryns, which corresponds with the great 
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period of art in Crete. See also G. 
RoDENWALDT, Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 
1911, pp. 198-206 (pl.; 3 figs.). 
TYLISUS. — Recent Excava- 
tions. — Important excavations 
have been carried on by J. Hatzi- 
dakis, ephor of antiquities in 
Crete, near the village of Tylisus, 
about six miles west of Candia and 
Cnossus. They have resulted in 
the discovery of a palace with sur- 
rounding buildings which belong 
to the same period as the other 
Minoan palaces in Crete. It also 
was destroyed by violence and fire, 
and many of the movable articles 
seem to have been carried away; 
but enough remains to show the 
high state of civilization in which 
the occupants lived. Already an 
area of about 600 m.— that is, 
about half the palace —has been 
unearthed. About 6 m. west of 
the palace was discovered a build- 
ing, 25 m. by 15 m. in extent, 
divided into five apartments. The 
palace was two or three stories in 
height, as can be seen from the 
remains of staircases. It belongs 
to the Late Minoan period,’ but 
traces of the Middle Minoan period 
have been found in a lower stratum. 
The objects unearthed are similar 
in character to those found at the 
palaces of Cnossus and Phaestus. 
Most important among them are: 
huge bronze caldrons and other 
vessels; a small bronze statuette, 
Fictrr 6. FReecomeowelrere about 12 inches high, of beautiful 
execution; many fragments of pot- 
tery; several steatite vases; two large pedestals for lamps; and a fine rhyton 
of obsidian. There were also found two tablets with Cretan script, and 
fragments of wall-painting. A few yards distant from the palace was 
discovered a pit filled with sherds of the Early and Middle Minoan periods, 
from which circumstance it is hoped that objects belonging to these earlier 
periods will also be discovered. To the north of Tylisus, near the river 
Gazes, a cemetery of the Middle Minoan period was discovered, and near 
the shore a settlement of the Late Minoan period. These will be explored 
later. (Nation, April 6, 1911, p. 353.) 
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ITALY 


AREZZO.—The Discovery of the Chimaera.— Some documentary 
evidence bearing on the site of the discovery of the chimaera of Arezzo 
(1553) is presented by A. peL Vira in Rém. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 293-297. 

LAMPEDUSA, LAMPIONE, AND LINOSA.— Explorations in 
1909.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IV, 1911, pp. 19-34 (3 pls.; 2 figs.), T. 
AsuBy reports the results of a search for ancient remains on the islands of 
Lampedusa, Lampione, and Linosa in 1909. On Lampedusa, which lies 
112 miles south-southwest of Girgenti, there are numerous remains of pre- 
historic buildings. The huts were oval, rather than round, and the foun- 
dations consisted of unworked blocks, not over 1 m. high, placed on end. 
There were two concentric rings of these blocks with a packing of earth 
between, and above them were laid courses of flat stones. Traces of walls 
were found adjoining these huts. Punic tombs and remains of a Roman 
building are also to be seen. On the little island of Lampione, eight miles 
away, there are two groups of ruins, but no prehistoric remains. An 
abundance of Punic or Roman potsherds was found. On Linosa, thirty 
miles northeast of Lampedusa, some Roman bronze coins and fragments 
of Samian ware were discovered, but the remains of buildings seem not 
ancient. 

ROME.—A New Statue of Augustus.— The important statue of 
Augustus found in June, 1910, in the Via Labicana, and now in the Museo 
Nazionale, is described and illustrated by L. Martanr in B. Com. Rom. 
XXXVITI, 1910, pp. 97-117 (3 pls.; 6 figs.). It is the civic counterpart to 
the military Augustus of Prima Porta. Abundant traces of coloring remain. 

An Inscription from the Via Marforio. — A valuable inscription found 
in the Via Marforio, under the Arx, is interpreted by G. Costa, B. Com. 
Rom. XXXVITI, 1910, pp. 118-140. It appears to throw light upon the 
topography both of the Auguraculum and of the Sacra Via. 

An Inscribed Copper Tablet.— The bed of the Tiber near the Ponte 
Vittorio Emanuele has yielded a copper tablet with inscription (second cen- 
tury A.D.), mentioning two procurators of imperial estates, including that 
at Prima Porta. (D. VaGuiert, B. Com. Rom. XX XVITI, 1910, pp. 141-149.) 

A New Street. — A fragment of a Roman street, 5.40 m. wide, has been 
found 1.70 m. below the level of the Piazza della Bocca della Verita. The 
street, which appears not to have been used by vehicles, ran towards the 
Pons Sublicius.. (G. Garti, B. Com. Rom. XX XVIII, 1910, p. 249.) 

Discoveries in the Baths of Diocletian. — In fitting out the remains 
of the Baths of Diocletian for the Archaeological Exhibition in Rome for 
the current year, an interesting and unexpected discovery was made of two 
hitherto unknown swimming-baths, lined with marble, into which broken 
granite columns and a large quantity of decorated marbles, stone, and 
porphyry had fallen. (Nation, March 2, 1911, p. 227.) 

Remains of a Large Building. — In the Via Capo d’ Africa, remains of 
a large public building have been discovered at a depth of 10m. (G. Garti, 
B. Com. Rom. XX XVIUI, 1910, p. 251.) 

A New Columbarium.—An important columbarium of the early 
Empire has been uncovered between the Via Collatina and the Via Prae- 
nestina. Another of the same style and age was found near by, but 
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in a bad state of preservation. (G. Gatti, B. Com. Rom. XX XVIII, 1910, 
pp. 253-257.) 

VERONA.— A Roman Grave.—In Madonna Verona, IV, 1910, pp. 
184-189 (7 figs.), G. PELLEGRINI describes a Roman grave of the first cen- 
tury A.D. found at Verona in the spring of 1910 (see A.J. A. XV, p.99). It 
contained two funeral urns in which were two glass receptacles holding the 
ashes of the deceased. Various objects found in the tomb show that a man 
and a woman were buried in it, and the presence of several surgical instru- 
ments reveals the occupation of the man. The tomb was robbed in antiquity. 


FRANCE 


ALESIA.— Gallic Houses.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 237-248 
(plan; fig.), J. Tourarn describes the excavations in the Gallic quarter of 
Alesia in 1910. The remains consist of rectangular houses or cellars cut in 
the rock and more or less regular in shape. The largest are from 5.50 m. to 
6 m. long and 3.50 m. to 4 m. wide, cut rather deeply, with stone stairways 
leading down intothem. There were nosuperstructures. The floor was of 
beaten earth. A coin of Claudius and two pieces of Samian ware inscribed | 
Germani and Frontini show that these houses were inhabited in post-Christian 
times. The primitive Gallic hut is thus proved to have been not always 
round. This part of the town lies about 400 m. west of the principal field 
_ of excavation. 

AVOCOURT and LES ALLIEUX. — Graffiti and Pottery Stamps. 
—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 51-54, G. Cuenetr publishes a number of 
new graffiti and pottery stamps found in the Gallo-Roman pottery works at 
Avocourt and Les Allieux (Meuse). 

CAVAILLON.— Polychrome Vases.—In R. Et. Anc. XIII, 1911, 
p- 82 (2 figs.), F. Mazauric calls attention to two Celtic polychrome vases 
recently found at Cavaillon in a grave of the first century B.c. The deco- 
ration consists of bands in the running-dog pattern, olive leaves, etc., in 
four colors, purple, pink, yellow, and black, upon a white slip. 

CHATEAUMEILLANT. — A Gallo-Roman Well.—In B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1910, pp. 229-233 (fig.), E. CHENon describes the contents of a Gallo- 
Roman well at Chateaumeillant (Cher). The well has been known for 
some years, but has only recently been cleared to the bottom, a depth of 
18 m. Among the objects found in it was a well-preserved wooden pail 
0.54 m. high, a number of vessels of different shapes, hooks, a coin of 
Alexander Severus, and a human skeleton. 

FERRASSIE.— A New Skeleton of the Mousterian Period. — In 
C. R. Acad. Inse..1911, pp. 224-227, Messrs. CaprirAN-and PryYRONY an- 
nounce the discovery of a second skeleton of the Mousterian period at 
Ferrassie, Dordogne (see A.J.A. XIV, p. 381). It belonged to a woman 
about 1.48 m. high. The bones of the lower part of the body are well 
preserved, but small fragments only of the skull and thorax. Bones of the 
horse, reindeer, mammoth, and rhinoceros were found in the same stra- 
tum. The race represented by the two skeletons of Ferrassie was inferior 
to the Australian aborigines. 

MEROUVILLE. — Recent Discoveries.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, 
pp. 284-291 (fig.), A. HERon DE VILLEFOssE describes a number of an- — 
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tiquities recently found at Mérouville (Eure-et-Loir), including a bronze 
fibula in the form of a panther, a ring inscribed AMA, a pocket-knife, ete. 
The coins discovered date from late imperial times. Antiquities have been 
found at this place for more than half a century, most of which are in the 
museums at Chartres, Orléans, and Etampes. 

PARIS. — A Terra-cotta Lantern. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 238- 
242 (2 figs.), A. H&Ron DE VILLEFOSsE publishes a lantern of terra-cotta 
found near Homs in Syria and recently acquired by the Louvre. It is 
shaped much like a bottle with a ring at the top and an opening below at 
one side. A-somewhat similar lantern is in the museum at Sousse, Tunis. 

VAISON.— A Double Herm.—In R. Et. Anc. XIII, 1911, pp. 199- 
201 (fig.), J. SAUTEL records a number of minor discoveries at Vaison, of 
which the most important is a double herm with a man’s and a woman’s 
head facing in opposite directions. 


BELGIUM 


EXCAVATIONS IN BELGIUM IN 1910.—In B. Mus. Brur. X, 
1911, pp. 41-47 (7 figs.), A. pE Lox describes an important prehistoric 
hearth excavated at Vaux-et-Borset (Liége). It is 7 m. long and 2 m. to 
3m. wide. Five hundred and forty objects of flint, including various im- 
plements, and 870 fragments of pottery were found. Of the latter, 270 are 
red or grayish red, 440 of a coarse black type, and 118 of a fine black, gray, 
or yellow ware. Many other small objects were found. A second hearth, 
2.50 m. by 1.50 m., yielded 26 objects of flint and 17 potsherds. At Vel- 
lereille-les-Brayeux (Hainaut) a Belgo-Roman house was discovered. In 
the ancient cemetery at Luiksgestel (Campine) two burials were found 
intact, containing vases with incised decoration belonging to the third and 
fourth periods of the Bronze Age. 

AUSTRUWHEEL.— An Ancient Canoe.—In B. Mus. Bruzx. X, 1911, 
pp. 3-5 (2 figs.), E. Ranier describes an ancient canoe found in October, 
1910, at Austruweel, near Antwerp. It was 11 m. long, 1 m. wide forward, 
and 1.70 m. in the stern, and had been cut out of a single oak log. It was 
5.50 m. below the present surface, resting on what had been the bed of an 
ancient stream. The absence of other objects found with it makes accu- 
rate dating impossible, but the use of metal tools in its construction and 
the employment of iron clasps, as well as the level at which it was found, 
make it probable that it was made in the Iron Age in pre-Roman times. It 
is now in the museum at Brussels. 

BRUSSELS.— A Youthful Dionysus.—In B. Mus. Brur. X, 1911, 
pp. 10-12 (fig.), J. De Mor publishes a statuette of a youthful Dionysus 
standing beside a tree trunk, against which leans a panther with one foot 
resting on a goat’s head. The figure has lost both arms, and the legs from 
the knees to the ankles are missing. It is a work of Hellenistic date, but 
owes much to Praxiteles. 


SWITZERLAND 


GENEVA.— The New Museum of History and Art.— October 15 
1910, a new Museum of History and Art was opened at Geneva. The vari- 
ous public museums formerly scattered in different parts of the city are 
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now for the most part united. In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 401-412, W. 
DEONNA gives an account of the new museum, with notes on the other 
public and private collections that still exist at Geneva. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.— A Royal Egyptian Portrait Head.— In Ber. Kunsts. 
XXXII, 1911, cols. 71-79 (2 figs.), H. Scuarer publishes a fine portrait 
head of the eighteenth dynasty, originally belonging to the body of a 
sphinx. It is of red granite, and still retains much of the paint which 
once covered it. It was found by Lepsius with two other portraits of the 
same person, and, in spite of the beard and the red color of the flesh, it 
probably represents Queen Hatshepsut. It must be regarded as the best 
portrait of the queen extant. 

A Marble Relief. — The Berlin museum has recently acquired a marble 
relief from Rome representing one of the Dioscuri. It once formed part of 
a larger composition to which the archaistic Zeus, also in Berlin, belonged, 
but the original arrangement of the sculptures is uncertain. (B. SCHRODER, 
Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1910, cols. 49-51.) 

Marble Statuettes.— The Berlin museum possesses several marble 
statuettes which are replicas of well-known statues, among them two 
recently acquired from Cyprus. One is a copy of the same original as 
the Aphrodite of Fréjus, with head, arms, and feet missing; and the other 
an Asclepius. The latter, which is a copy of a fourth-century original, 
lacks the head, right arm, left hand, and the feet. (B. ScHroprER, Ber. 
Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, cols. 131-184; fig.) 

BUCH.— A Town of the Bronze Age. — In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 
974 f., A. KieKkEBuscH tells of the present condition of the excavation of a 
town of the Bronze Age at Buch (near Berlin), something unique in North- 
ern Germany. There are indications of the keeping of cattle, and the pottery 
is of the Lausitz type with various implements of stone, clay, bone, and 
bronze intermingled. 

FRANKFORT A. M.— Meeting of the Siidwestdeutscher Verband 
f. Altertumsforschung. — Abstracts of the papers read at the meeting of the 
Sudwestdeutscher Verband fiir Altertumsforschung held in April, 1911, at 
Frankfort A. M., are published by E. KrtGer in Rém.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, 

. 43 ff. 

PP TALTERN I. W.—Further Excavations at the Roman Fort. — 
Further excavations on the site of the Roman fort at Haltern have yielded 
no considerable results beyond the discovery of what seems to be the implu- 
vium with cisterns in the atrium of the house of the legate. (Rém.-Germ. 
Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 17-19.) 

KELHEIM. — A Quadrangular Entrenchment. — Excavations on the 
site of a pre-Roman settlement at Kelheim (Bavaria) have brought to light 
an entrenchment, 80 m. by 100 m., of the late La Téne period. (Rém.- 
Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 19-21.) 

KELLMUNZ.— Roman Sculptures. —In Rém.- Germ. Kb IN eee 
pp. 1-6 (2 figs.), J. LrnpER reports the finding of three Roman statues of 
marble, which had stood in niches on grave monuments. The figures, of 
more than life size, represent a woman seated and a woman and a man 
standing. The heads are missing and the statues are otherwise mutilated. 
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They were found built into the foundation wall of the late Roman fort. 
Other remains of Roman sculptures include a lion holding a goat’s head 
between its front paws. 

LEIPZIG.— A Tomb from Citium.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. III, 1910, 
pp. 107-117 (pl.), J. L. Myres publishes the contents of a tomb from 
Citium, in Cyprus, discovered before 1895 and now in the museum at Leip- 
zig. Among the metal objects were three long skewer-like spearheads of 
bronze, in which the socket for the handle was made by beating out the 
original ingot into a thin plate and bending this round until,the edges met. 
Such spearheads belonged to the Cypriote sigynnae. The vases were in 
general not important. The tomb dates from the early Iron Age, or about 
1000 B.c. Ibid. pp. 188-144 (pl.) the same writer discusses a peculiar fibula 
from this tomb. It is a distinctly Cypriote type and belongs to the fourth 
period of Cypriote fibulae. 

MAINZ. —Latin Inscriptions.— Four Latin inscriptions recently 
found near Mainz are published in the Rém.-Germ. kb. IV, 1911, pp. 23 fis, 
three from tombstones, one from a votive offering. 

MUFFENDORF. — Altar to Diana. lake made at the old church 
at Muffendorf, near Godesberg, have brought to light an altar-stone bear- 
ing the inscription, “ sanctissimae deae Dianae.” (Rém.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, 
pp. 35 ff.) 

MUNICH. — Acquisitions of the Museums in 1909. — Four brief 
notices of the acquisitions of the Munich collections in 1909, taken from 
the official reports, are published in Arch. Anz. 1910 (cols. 470-496; 18 
figs.). I. Glyptothek. Head and shoulders of a man, in white marble, 
from near Rome, of the so-called Scipionian type, but identified as a priest 
of Isis by the shaven head, cross-shaped wounds, and scanty garment. <A 
section of the border of a painted plaster floor from the audience chamber 
of the palace of Amenophis III at Thebes; a delicate unidentified water 
plant with a duck flying in front alternates with papyrus plants; the colors 
of blue, red, yellow, green, and black were laid on dry, as at Hawata, and 
have in places a streaked appearance. Two sepulchral reliefs from Palmyra 
in yellowish limestone; the bust of a woman holding distaff and spindle, 
inscribed in Hebrew characters, and a finer bust of a man in elaborate 
costume and headdress, with the left hand, now lost, touching the cheek. 
(P. WotteERs, cols. 470-478; 4 figs.) II. Royal Antiquarium. Small mar- 
ble tablet with relief of the child Horus holding various noxious creatures 
in his hands and standing on two crocodiles; not early but typical of a 
class of Egyptian amulets. Fragment of a Roman copy of a Hellenistic 
relief, on which a winged monster hangs from a tree before a bearded herm. 
Relief of a draught ox, perhaps a buffalo, with the pole of the cart ending 
in a ram’s head; good Roman imperial work. Two heads from a Greek 
relief of the fourth century. Fragments of a large bronze deinos, from 
Southern Italy, with four little apotropaic sirens standing on the rim, and 
a Hermes Criophorus for the handle of the cover; friezes of conventional 
patterns. Bronze statuette of a nude girl, 25 em. high, standing, without 
arms; to be restored as preparing for the bath (Fig. 7); Polyclitan, end 
of fifth century, one of the most beautiful small bronzes known. Two 
bronze statuettes of Isis, one of the Saitic period, and a goddess of Seleucia 
or some other city on the Tigris. Small bronze helmetted Eros shooting, 
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imperfect. Two small bronze figures for attaching to a flat surface, a trum- 
pet blower, and a fallen barbarian. In terra-cotta, an oil-flask in form of a 
helmetted head with remains of painted and graven decoration; another as 
a crouching ape; figures of a cock, a 
sphinx, a cicada; archaic seated idol- 
goddess from Sicily; archaic seated 
female figure from Athens; standing 
draped figure from Athens; two boys 
from Tanagra; winged Eros leaning 
on a herm with arms in attitude 
of oil-pourer; weaver’s weight with 
stamped relief of Aphrodite; Roman 
lamps with Capitoline Triad of gods 
(from Cyrene), a pair of feet, a laurel 
wreath, masques, a skeleton, a bar- 
barian attacked by a cock, a kneel- 
ing gladiator. Part of a wooden sar- 
cophagus with stucco decoration, from 
Kertch. Lead medallions from Chios. 
III. Vase Collection. Large geomet- 
ric amphora, apparently from Athens, 
and a number of sinaller geometric’ 
vases, one with double bale-handle, 
one a shallow bow] having an upright 
handle in addition to the two hori- 
zontal ones; a large covered bowl 
from Clazomenae with a frieze of 
women and an altar on the sides and 
animals on the cover; four specimens 
of the black glaze ware from Teano 
Sidicina. (J. SIEVEKING, cols. 476-— 
492; 9 figs:) IV. Coin Cabinet. 
Three examples of the collection of 
coins found in Melos in the autumn 
of 1907, most of which went to Paris 
and to England. They belong to the 
period of the Delian Confederacy, 
while Melos was maintaining its 
independence of Athens, and are of 
the greatest historic importance, be- 
sides showing a number of new 
types, such as a wheel of ancient 
form, a ram’s head, signifying the 
worship of Hermes, a youthful head 
of Hermes, and a pileus with caduceus. Also a didrachm of Thracian 
Dicaea, fifth century; a Pontic drachm, perhaps from Amisus, with winged 
head of Perseus; two lead tokens of Hellenistic and Egypto-Roman date ; 
two rim-medals, with portraits of Horace and Alexander. ‘The following 
gems: Babylonian seal-cylinder of lapis lazuli, of about 2400 B.c.; Syrian 
rock-crystal of the sixth century; Old Persian four-sided pyramid, pierced ; 
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Sassanid honey-colored quartz, not earlier than the third century a.p. All 
these have lions and other Oriental symbolic animals and figures, the last 
being a very good imitation of the early style and possibly genuine Achae- 
menid. Among some thirty other stones of Hellenistic, Roman, and Etrus- 
can work and a few of glass-paste, the finest is a genuine Greek piece of 
about 400 B.c., a crane shooting an arrow, cut on a bluish-white chalcedony. 
(G. Hasicg, cols. 491-496.) 

A New Gem Cutter.— A new artist’s signature, Képdwyv ézoée, has been 
found in minute characters on a gem recently acquired for the Munich 
museum. The stone, a glass-paste, is one of the large, clear, convex gems 
cut by Hellenistic artists, and is assigned by the forms of the letters to the 
third century B.c. It represents Athena in an attitude like that of the . 
Isthmian Poseidon of Lysippus. (G. Hasicu, Jb. Arch. J. XXV, 1910, pp. 
174-176; fig.) 

NEUMAGEN.— A Bronze Statuette.— A bronze statuette (10 cm. 
high), recently found near the Roman canal at Neumagen, is published by 
KE. Folzer in Rém. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 305-313. It represents Athena, 
wearing a Corinthian crested helmet. 

NIEDERSTHIN. — The Circular Wall on the Altenberg. — The 
finding of remains of a citade] serving the Germans as a place of refuge 
in Roman times, is reported by G. Kroparscueck, Rim.-Germ. Kb. IV, 
1911, pp. 7 f. The finds belong to the late La Téne period. 

PLAIDT A. D. NETTE. — Prehistoric Settlement. — Recent excava- 
tions near Plaidt have revealed the existence of a prehistoric settlement. 
Remains of a house and circular huts were discovered with potsherds and 
other objects, dating from the late Stone Age and the La Téne period. 
(Rom.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 33-35.) 

RHEINZABERN. — Roman Legionary Stamps. — Stamps of the 
Leg. VII, G. and others, found in Rheinzabern, are fully discussed by E. 
RITTERLING, Rém.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 37-42. 

STAHL (KR. BITBURG).— Inscribed Roman Fibulae.—In Rém.- 
Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 22 f. (fig.), F. Marx publishes two inscribed 
Roman fibulae found in Roman graves near Stahl. The inscriptions read: 
iudicio te amo (which Marx translates: “I love you, because I have judg- 
ment”), and veni Dado vita, “Come, Dado, my life.” 

XANTEN.— Roman Graves. — Fifteen additional Roman graves have 
been excavated in the Roman cemetery near Xanten, containing cinerary 
urns and the usual objects. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 21 f.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


POLA.— Discoveries in 1910.—In 1910 especial attention was given 
to the location of the ancient town walls at Pola. The chief reservoir was 
discovered 35 m. south of the north gate to the citadel, and a cistern in the 
Via Castropola. Near the Porta Herculis were found remains of houses. 
A few unimportant inscriptions, inscribed tiles, terra sigillata bowls, and 
architectural fragments were also discovered. (A. Gnirs, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XII, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 177-198; 15 figs.) 

POROLISSUM.— The Excavations of 1908-1909.—In Dolozatok 
az Erdélyt Nemzeti Mizeum érem-és régiségtdrdbol, UH, 1911, pp. 70-105 (89 
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figs.), A. Bupay describes the excavations of 1908 and 1909 on the hill 
Pomet, which is probably the ancient Porolissum, Hungary. Remains of 
three houses, and a retaining wall to protect the road from landslides were 
found. Of the minor discoveries a fragmentary military diploma dating 
between 128 and 158 a.p. was the most important. <A silver plaque shaped 
like an inverted heart, having upon it an eagle standing between two col- 
umns is probably some military distinction. 

VIRUNUM. — Recent Excavations. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, 
Beiblatt, cols. 129-160 (28 figs.), R. EGGEr describes the excavations at 
Virunum (Zolfeld) in 1909 and 1910. <A rectangular building 34.60 m. by 
24.60 m., evidently a temple, was uncovered. It had five rooms. No in- 
scriptions were found near it; but some pieces of entablature and capitals 
adorned with acanthus leaves and others with flowers seem to have belonged 
to it. West of it a structure 22.35 m. by 11.10 m. probably served as the 
foundation for a monument. Both of these buildings lay within a great 
enclosure 71.40 m. by 76.40 m., on three sides of which were porticoes 5.75 m. 
wide lighted by windows. North of this precinct was another building, the 
walls of which were uncovered, but it is not yet clear what it was. Among 
the objects brought to light were fifty-seven Roman coins extending from 
Augustus to Constans I, a bronze dormouse, and several broken terra sigillata 
bowls. 


AFRICA 


DJEMILA.— An Altar of the Magna Mater.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1910, pp. 275-278, J. Tourain publishes an altar recently found at Djemila, 
the ancient Cuicul. The goddess is represented in relief on the front of the 
altar sitting in an armchair, but not accompanied by lions or other animals. 
Above -is the inscription, [MM ]atri Deum Magnae Aug(ustae) sac(rum)[. 
Cjaecilius Paulinus magister Dendrophororum flamen annuus curante C. Cae- 
cilio Ru[ f]i[n]o v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) a(nimo). 

HAUT SEBAOU.—Inscribed Libyan Stelae.—In ©. R. Acad. Inse. 
1910, pp. 790-794, R. Basser describes briefly the stelae with Lybian inscrip- 
tions, found by M. Boalifa in the district of Haut Sébaou. On one slab 
is a rudely traced figure of a horseman holding a shield and two spears. In 
front of him is an inscription of seven characters and behind the horse 
another of eight characters. Another slab represents very crudely a stand- 
ing warrior with a fragmentary inscription. Two other short inscriptions 
were found. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts. — In the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Boston Museum of Tine Arts, pp. 59-67, a 
report is made of the acquisitions during 1910. Among these are: 1. Part 
of a decorative limestone relief from Ceglie, near Brindisi, which may have 
decorated a pediment about 4 m.long. In the centre a plant rises from 
acanthus leaves. Three large fluted stalks spread over the field to the right, 
and from them issue leaves, flowers, and spiral tendrils. On one of the lat- 
ter Eros is seated, and behind him is part of a griffin. Date, fourth century 
B.c, 2. A Graeco-Roman marble relief, representing the lower half of a 
woman. 3. Left hand of a marble figure, holding an alabastron. 4. Four 
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limestone grave reliefs, and fragments of others, from Palmyra, represent- 
ing the upper part of figures of the deceased. 5. Bronze statuette of a nude 
youth, seated on the ground with knees drawn up and hands resting on them. 
Height, 3.8 cm. Greek work of the fifth century B.c. 6. A woman’s right 
arm of bronze, half life size, 
fourth century B.c. 7. A head 
of Eros, of the fourth century 
Bc. Height,.9.8 cm. 8 A 
bronze arm and hand, holding 
a strigil. Later Pergamene 
school. 9. A bronze statuette 
of a boy, standing with right 
foot advanced, wrapped in his 
himation, and with his head 
sunk on his breast. Height, 
7.8 cm. Alexandrian style. 
10. A bronze statuette of a 
standing boy, wearing the 
himation, but with his right 
arm and shoulder bare, and his Figure 8.— Ficure or DrAp Goat. 
chin resting on his right hand. 

Height, 5.4cm. 11. A bronze group of three sleeping children. Greatest 
dimension, 5.3 cm. 12. Bronze statuette of a nude dwarf, wearing a conical 
cap. Height without base, 4.2cm. 138. Thirty-two Greek vases, or parts of 
vases, including one signed Tadeides éxou, and another “EziAvuxos Kadds; also 
four vases attributed to Bry- 
gos, two to Euphronios, one 
to Epiktetos, one to Peithinos, 
and one to Douris. 14. Five 
terra-cottas, including one 
from Tanagra, representing a 
wolf scratching himself; a 
seated girl, with tambourine 
and fillet; and a standing 
boy, holding oenochoe and 
wine cup, from Lesbos. 
15. Thirty Greek and Roman. 
coins. 16. Left leg and foot 
of a draped, nude figure, prob- 
ably of Zeus, of silver. 
Height, 7.8 cm. 

NEW YORK. — Recent 
Acquisitions of the Metro- 
politan Museum.—In B. 
Metr. Mus. VI, 1911, pp. 90-94 (6 figs.), G. M. A. R(tcuTeEr) describes recent 
acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. These are a Roman portrait 
bust of the Flavian period; a Roman pilaster, 11 ft. 6 in. high, with 
floral design; a standing female figure of the Attic school of the third 
century B.c.; a dead goat, with feet tied together (Fig. 8), of late Greek 
or Roman workmanship; a fragmentary relief, representing Peitho seated 








Figure 9. —SMALL ARCHAIC BRONZE BOREAS. 
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ona pillar, from a copy of the well-known relief in which Aphrodite is per- 
suading Helen to join Paris; a small archaic Boreas, of bronze (Fig. 9); 
a circular bronze ornament, decorated with a youth fighting a griffin; 129 
terra-cottas from Tarentum; several perforated disks, one inscribed ovppa; 
a mould inscribed with various devices, perhaps used in stamping cakes. — 
Ibid. pp. 30-86 (13 figs.), the vases are described. These include eight 
Attic geometric vases; a late Mycenaean amphora; two fragmentary vases 
with scenes painted in a brownish glaze over a yellowish slip; two red- 
figured vases in the styles of Smikros and Onesimos; a red-figured crater 
decorated with a warrior arming for battle; a large stamnos with a small, 
red-figured lion on the shoulder as its only decoration; a black-figured epine- 
tron decorated with figures of women, working wool; two white lecythi; a 
small black cylix of the fourth century B.c., with a Syracusan tetradrachm 
in relief in the centre; an Arretine bowl inscribed TIGRAN ornamented 
with dancers. Ibid. pp. 53-59 (9 figs.), N. pe G. Davies describes some of 
the reproductions of the Egyptian wall paintings copied by him for the 
Museum. Jbid. pp. 109-112 (4 figs.), G. M. A. R(icHTeErR) describes the 
reproductions of Cretan antiquities recently acquired. These include fres- 
coes and the Phaestus disk. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


DAMASCUS.— Mosaics of the Mosque of the Omayadae. — In 
R. Arch. XVII, 1911, p. 453 f., A. J. Reryacn briefly describes some of the 
mosaics of the mosque of the Omayadae at Damascus, which have recently 
been uncovered. Most interesting is a sort of “Tree of Jesse” which 
appears at right and left of an arcade. In the heart of the trees is a build- 
ing with domes. Three similar buildings, separated by small trees, rest 
upon the top of the arcade. These mosaics equal the finest at Con- 
stantinople or Salonica. 

EGYPT.— Coptic Monasteries. —In B. Metr. Mus. VI, 1911, pp. 19- 
29, there is a brief description, with plans, of the Coptic monasteries of the 
Wadi Natrun, which are being studied by the Egyptian expedition of the 
Museum. 

GENEVA.— A New Gallery.— A new gallery has recently been in- 
augurated at Geneva, devoted to pictures, decorative art, armor, Roman 
antiquities, etc. A description of the museum appears in Chron. Arts, 1911, 
pp. 28-80. See p. 427. 

JERUSALEM. —Newly Discovered Christian Remains.—In RA. 
Bibl. VIII, 1911, pp. 119-125, F. M. Anex reports the discovery of mosaics, 
fragments of wall, a hermitage, and other minor Christian remains on the 
west hill near the so-called Tomb of David at Jerusalem. 

Armenian Manuscripts.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. III, 1910, pp. 249-260, 
A. BAUMSTARK gives a brief account of six Armenian illuminated Gospels 
discovered by him in the Armenian cathedral of St. James in Jerusalem. 
They date in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but serve to illus- 
trate earlier illumination by reason of the well-known conservatism of the 
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Eastern schools. The decoration consists of initials and initial pages, scenes, 
and marginal ornament. 

METEORA.— An Account of the Monasteries. —In IIpaxtixa for 
1909, published 1911, pp. 211-273, A. ADAMANTIOU gives a general account 
of the Meteora monasteries, their architecture, wall paintings, ikons, etc., 
and explains what has been done to preserve them. 

SAMARA.— Excavations in the Palace of Al-Moutasim. — In 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 275-286 (7 figs.), H. Viotier describes his 
excavations in the palace of Al-Moutasim, Samara. A great number of 
small ornamental fragments were brought to light, which are important for 
the origin of Mussulman art. 


ITALY 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF POLIDORO. — Polidoro is qualified as da 
Lanzano in documents. This town has hitherto been identified as the 
Lanzano near Lodi in Lombardy. Extracts from an old Latin historian 
of Lanciano in the Abbruzzi, quoted in Vincenzo Bindi’s Monumenti storici 
ed artistict degli Abbruzzi, show that he was really a native of that town, 
the name of which in Venetian dialect became Lanzano. (G. GrRonau, 
Rep. f. K. XX XIII, 1910, pp. 545-546.) 

BERGAMO.—-A Picture by Jacopo D’Antonello. — In the Galleria 
Carrara at Bergamo is a Madonna attributed variously to Giacomo Comolli 
or Giacomo Cantolli, artists of whom nothing certain is known. These 
attributions rest upon a misreading of the signature, which should be ren- 
dered: “ 1490 xitii . . . me(n)sis decebris | Jacobus. antolli. filiu no(n) | humani 
pictoris me. fecit.” Of an Antolli nothing is known. The name is better 
taken as an abbreviation of Anto(ne)ili, which gives us the signature of 
Jacopo, son of Antonello da Messina, a painter well known by documentary 
evidence, but hitherto unrepresented by a single picture. The evidence of 
the signature is borne out by the obvious reminiscences of Antonello’s style 
in the painting. (P. Torsca, Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 1911, p. 16.) 

BRESCIA.—Newly Discovered Frescoes.— Several frescoes have 
recently come to light in the choir of the church of S. Francesco at Brescia. 
They consist of a figure of Christ in half length, the four Evangelists, and 
four Fathers of the Church, figures of very large dimensions, not well pre- 
served, which are thought to be by Romanino, some of them being men- 
tioned in eighteenth-century guide-books as by him. Of much earlier date, 
it is said, and in part in far better condition than the other frescoes, is a 
large composition of the Madonna and Child enthroned, surrounded by 
adoring angels. These frescoes, especially the last-named composition, were 
thought so important that the Director of the Brera, accompanied by Pro- 
fessor Venturi, made a special journey to Brescia to inspect them, and the 
latter has suggested that the large composition may possibly be the work 
of Bembo. It will certainly be prudent to make an exhaustive search in 
the Brescian archives before venturing upon any attribution for this newly 
discovered work, which may prove of great interest in throwing light upon 
the development of painting at Brescia in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, to which it is said to belong. (Athen. March 25, 1911, p. 342.) 

CITTA DI CASTELLO.—Raphael’s First Master. — Documents 
recently discovered in the archives of Citta’ di Castello show that Raphael, 
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when painting the Coronation of St. Nicholas for the church of S. Agos- 
tino, had a collaborator, viz., Evangelista di Pian di Meleto. In 1500, then, 
the date of the documents, Raphael was already working independently of 
Perugino, and must, therefore, have begun and finished his apprenticeship 
with him some years before. His collaboration with his father’s disciple 
Evangelista indicates that he, and not Timoteo Viti, was Raphael’s first 
master after his father’s death. Evangelista had a part in the frescoes of 
the Cappella del SS. Sacramento in the Duomo of Urbino, but these are 





Figure 10.— Heap or Curist; Fresco py BUFFALMACCO. 


now gone, and the only existing work that can be ascribed to him is the 
Madonna and Saints in the Budapest gallery (there assigned to Giovanni 
Santi), which has affinities with the existing copy of the Citta di Castello 
Coronation of St. Nicholas. (Lisa DE SCHLEGEL, Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 1911, 
pp. 72-75.) ce 
FLORENCE. —Frescoes by Buffalmacco. — P. Baccr contributes to 
Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 1-27, an account of the frescoes recently discovered 
in the Badia. There are four subjects which have been recovered in a frag- 
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mentary condition: the Mocking of Christ (see Fig. 10), the Via Crucis, 
the Flagellation, and the Death of Judas. The frescoes, which are inspired 
with much vigorous naturalism, are ascribed by Bacci to Bonamico, dit 
Buffalmacco. ‘The article includes a reconstruction of the life and artistic 
personality of this painter. 

The Portrait Exposition. — Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 78-92, is en- 
tirely devoted to a description by N. Tarcurant of the “ Mostra del Ritratto 
italiano,” opened this year in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence in honor of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the Kingdom of Italy. The 
portraits date from the sixteenth century to the year 1861. Another article 
on the Exposition appears in Z. Bild. K. XLVI, 1911, pp. 173-183, contributed 
by C. Ricct. 

MILAN.— A New Giovanni Da Bologna. — E. MopiGcLiani publishes 
in Burl. Mag. XVI1I, 1911, pp. 18-23, a Madonna and Angels by Giovanni 
da Bologna, which was recently acquired by the Brera gallery. It is signed : 
IOVANES. DE BOLONIA. PINSIT, and belongs in date between his two 
other known works, the St. Christopher in the Museo Civico at Padua and 
the Madonna of the Confratelli della Scuola di S. Giovanni Evangelista in 
the Academy at Venice. 

An Early View of S. Lorenzo. — The aspect of the church of S. Lo- 
renzo before its semi-destruction in 1573 is of the greatest interest to stu- 
dents of architecture. This fact lends considerable importance to a small 
painting recently discovered in the sacristy of S. Lorenzo. It represents 
the “ Confratelli del SS. Sacramento ” issuing in procession from their church 
of S. Lorenzo, and headed by a priest who carries the viaticum to a dying — 
man. In the background rises 8. Lorenzo, showing plainly its four towers 
and the major portal flanked by columns. (D. Sant’ AmBroaio, Rass. 
@-Arte,-\ 1, 1911, p.17.) 

PISA. — Interpretation of a Painting. — No satisfactory explanation 
has ever been given to a painting in the Museo Civico at Pisa, representing 
three maidens seated in a rocky landscape, approached from the right by a 
group of three cavaliers. The central of the three maidens is distinguished 
by a halo. W. F. Storck has found a parallel to the painting in a Sienese 
picture of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, in which the episode is portrayed 
in clearer fashion and represents the meeting of St. Margaret of Pisidia 
and her unwelcome suitor, the prefect Olybrius. (Rep. f. K. XX XIII, 1910, 
pp. 495-499.) 

ROME. — Discoveries under St. Crisogono. — Interesting discoveries 
have been made in Rome, under the Church of St. Crisogono, in the Traste- 
vere district, where excavations have for some time been carried on under 
the direction of Professor Marucchi, the Christian archaeologist. The 
church is said to have been founded by Pope Sylvester, in the fourth century, 
but was rebuilt first in 731, and later in the seventeenth century. The 
excavations brought to light some time ago a primitive basilica, with re- 
mains of the subterranean “ confession ” of the church, containing the altar, 
under which the martyrs were buried. It has now been discovered that the 
church, like so many early Christian places of worship, was included in an 
ancient Roman house, which was adapted for ecclesiastical uses, and deco- 
rated with paintings, including portraits of various popes, belonging probably 
to the eighth or ninth century a.p. There was also found, next to the apse, 
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a large hall, dating apparently from the twelfth century, the walls of which 
were painted with floral decorations, portraits, and heraldic designs. ‘Two 
large sarcophagi were also unearthed, one plain, the other richly carved with 
a representation of the Good Shepherd in the style of the fifth century. 
(Nation, July 18, 1911, p. 42.) 

A New Ottaviano Nelli.— U. Gnoti publishes in Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 
1911, p. 76, a Madonna and Angels in the collection of Sig. Pio Fabri, 
which he assigns on internal evidence to Ottaviano Nelli. 


SPAIN 


SANT PERE DE LA SEO D’URGELL. — Romanesque Frescoes. — 
In Burl. Mag. XTX, 1911, pp. 67-73, JosE Prsoan describes the frescoes re- 
cently discovered in the church of Sant Pere de la Seo d’Urgell, and in that 
of Pedret, both places in Catalonia. The apse of the former church is 
decorated with a Pantokrator surrounded by the symbols of the Evangelists, 
under which runs a border divided into panels, each containing a pair of 
saints. The chief fresco at Pedret decorates one of the subsidiary apses, 
and represents the Wise and Foolish Virgins. The Catalan archaeologists 
are inclined to date the frescoes at least as early as the eleventh century, 
while Dieulafoy assigns them to the twelfth. 


FRANCE 


FONTEVRAULT.—Tombs of the Plantagenets. —In the Abbey of 
Fontevrault the tombs of Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Eleanor, and that of 
Henry II Plantagenet and Isabel of Angouléme have been discovered. 
There were remains of paintings and inscriptions. (#. Arch. XVII, 1911, 
p. 170, from Le Siécle, August 23, 1910.) 

NARBONNE — A Christian Inscription. — An epitaph recently 
brought to light at Narbonne is published in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 
14-17, by A. Héron pE VintEFosse. It reads: FL CASSIVS AGROE- 
CIAE / BENEMERENTI CONIVGI / IN SIGNO 3s PAVSANTI/ 
QVAE VIXIT ANN XVII /M Ill] D V POSUIT IN PACE/A. W. 

PARIS.— Acquisitions of the Louvre.— Recent additions to the 
Louvre are: a St. Sebastian, by Mantegna, bought for 200,000 francs from 
the Commune of Aigueperse (Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 7-8); a bust, by 
Giovanni della Robbia, and several pieces of Italian majolica, given by 
M. Georges Berger; a series of Persian pottery of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries (Chron. Arts, 1911, p. 10); a Brussels tapestry of the early six- 
teenth century, representing “the victims of Love appearing before Venus 
and Cupid” (Chron. Arts, 1911, p. 81); the collection of Comte Isaac de 
Camondo, a magnificent series of paintings and objects of decorative art of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (ibid. 1911, pp. 114-115); a Byzan- 
tine enamel representing St. Demetrius, of the end of the ninth or the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, from the collection of Count Zwenigorodski, 
the gift of Mr. J. P. Morgan, who recently bought this collection (ibid. 
p- 153). 

A New Gentile da Fabriano. — A. COLASANTI publishes in Boll. 
Arte, V, 1911, pp. 33-35, a Madonna belonging to Mme. Sartoris, now in 
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the Musée des Arts décoratifs, which he assigns to Gentile da Fabriano, 
and dates shortly before 1423. 
_ Imadentification of a Manuscript. — In the inventory of the manuscripts 
of Cardinal Georges d’Amboise in his castle of Gaillon, there appears the 
description of an illuminated Josephus. The device of the cardinal is found 
on a Josephus in the Bibliotheque Mazarine, certain miniatures of which 
are signed SE(RPIN), (JE)AN PISEUR, and HUSE. We have here, 
without doubt, the signatures of Jean Serpin, Jean Pichore, and Nicholas 
Hiesse, artists who are named in the accounts of the castle of Gaillon, as 
employed in the illumination of the cardinal’s manuscripts. (F. pr MELy, 
Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1911, pp. 301-808.) 

PERPIGNAN.— Sixteenth Century Portraits. — A. Mayrux pub- 
lishes in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1911, pp. 339-3438, two portrait busts of wood, 
which were set up on the cloture of the chapel of the consuls of the ores 
Vieux-Saint-Jean toward the middle of the sixteenth century. 

PEYRUSSE and AUZON.— Mediaeval Frescoes. — In the church 
of Peyrusse (Haute-Loire) a series of frescoes, dating ca. 1100 has recently 
been discovered. The principal painting represents the Deposition of the 
Virgin. In thechurch at Auzon in the same department, frescoes of ca. 1300, 
have been found in the chapel of the Holy Angels. The subjects represented 
include an Apparition of St. Michael on Mt. Gargano, a St. Michael slaying the 
Dragon, which is reminiscent of the decoration of one of the chapels in the 
palace of the popes at Avignon, an indeterminate subject and, on the vault, 
the Virgin surrounded by saints and angels. (KE. BaBeELon, B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1911, pp. 3859-361.) 


GERMANY 


ACQUISITIONS OF GERMAN MUSEUMS. — The Munich gal- 
lery has recently acquired the collection of A. von Carstanjen, by gift of his 
family. It numbers many important pictures, among them works by Hol- 
bein, Van Dyck, Frans Hals, and Rembrandt (Chron. Arts, 1911, p. 2). 
Recent acquisitions of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum are: two wooden re- 
liefs & jour, Spanish of the sixteenth century (Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, p. 
79); seven Visigothic architectural fragments from Merida and Seville 
(ibid. pp. 148-150); a small bronze relief of a Bacchante, in the style of 
Agostino di Duccio; a medal dated 1467, and a bronze cast of the seal of 
the Bishop of Siponto, both by Gian Francesco Enzola; a bronze plaquette 
representing a siege, in a style resembling Filarete’s; a small bronze medal- 
lion of the Virgin and Child with the infant St. John; an oval plaquette 
representing a group of gods by Valerio Belli; a bronze relief of Christ 
fallen under the Cross, after Raphael’s Spasimo; a medallion representing 
Hercules and Atlas, in the style of Leone Leoni; a plaquette-portrait of the 
Doge, Francesco Foscari; a series of Italian and German medals and reliefs, 
notably a tondo of bronze representing the death of Mary, early fifteenth 
century (ibid. pp. 122-130); a portrait-study of a young ‘lady, by Lucas 
Cranach the Younger (ibid. pp. 134-138); and a wooden relief of a Pieta of 
the end of the fifteenth century, of Rhenish origin (ibid. pp. 99-107). 

BERLIN. —A Diirer Drawing.—M. J. FriepLANpeER publishes in 
Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, pp. 85-87, a drawing by Durer, purchased 
at the Duval sale for the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett. It is dated 1521, and 
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signed with the usual monogram. The sheet contains nine figures of St. 
Christopher, and seems to bear some relation to an entry in Diurer’s diary 
of that year, recording the making of such drawings for the painter Joachim 
de Patinir. But none of Patinir’s St. Christophers correspond to the figures 
in the drawing. 





Figure 11.—STaTvuE oF Curist Atv LEIpziG. 


A New Bartolomeo Veneto.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts.). XXXII, 1911, 
pp. 19-24, FripaA SCHOTTMULLER discusses a portrait of a man in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin, which she assigns to Bartolomeo Veneto. 

A Work by Pier Maria Pennachi.— DETLEV von HADELN has made 
the interesting discovery that the signature on a picture in the Solly collec- 
tion of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, which has hitherto baffled interpre- 
tation, is to be read not petrus mario, but petrus maria, and refers to Pier 
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Maria Pennachi. ‘The difference between this painting and other works of 
his is to be explained by the fact that this is’a youthful work, done when 
he was under the influence of his brother and master, Girolamo da Treviso, 
as is made clear by a comparison of the painting with Girolamo’s Madonna 
and Saints in the church of 8. Salvatore near Sussignana. (Mh. f. Kunstw. 
IV, 1911, pp. 276-277.) 

COLOGNE.— An Early Christian Eucharistic Spoon. — F. Wirrr 
publishes in Rém. Quartalschrift, 1911, pp. 19-25, a spoon in the recently 
opened Schniitgen Museum, which he believes to be Christian, and intended 
to be used in the sacrament. The decoration is strongly Oriental, thus bear- 
ing out Strzygowski’s assumption of Oriental influence in the early mediaeval 
art of Cologne. 

GROOSSZSCHOCHER.— A New Frans Hals.—F. Brecker pub- 
lishes in Z. Bild. K. XLVI, 1911, pp. 158-160, a portrait of a man in the 
castle of Graf Wedel, which he attributes to Frans Hals and dates ca. 
1616-1629. 

LEIPZIG. — The Christ in the Nikolaikirche. — F. LinpBERG com- 
municates to Z. Bild. K. XLVI, 1911, pp. 89-91, a description of a stone 
statue of Christ as the “Man of Sorrows” (Fig. 11), which he discovered 
recently in the church of St. Nicholas in Leipzig. The figure dates about 
1400, and seems to have affinities with the Saxon:school, but the material 
points rather to Thuringia. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST. — Two Youthful Works by Palma Vecchio. — The 
companion pictures in the Budapest gallery, one the bust of a young war- 
rior and the other representing a maiden, are assigned to Palma Vecchio 
by DreTLEV von HADELN in Wh. f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 224-226. 

SALZBURG. — A Crucifixion Group of the School of Veit Stoss. 
— W. Voce in Mh. f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 278-279, publishes a Crucifixion 
group of six figures now in the Museum Carolino-Augusteum in Salzburg, 
which he assigns to the school of Veit Stoss. 

TEURNIA.— An Harly Church.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, 
Beiblatt, cols. 161-176 (10 figs.), R. EGGrr describes the excavation of an 
early Christian church at Teurnia (St. Peter im Holz) in 1910. An inter- 
esting mosaic was found in a good state of preservation. ‘The church was 
probably destroyed shortly before the year 600. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON. — A New Carpaccio. — The curious panel once in the pos- 
session of Sir William Abdy and now in that of Messrs. Sully & Co., is 
assigned by C. Puriuies in Burl. Mag. XTX, 1911, pp. 144-152, to Vittore 
Carpaccio. It is signed ANDREAS MANTINEA? but the same signa- 
ture appears on the Burial of Christ in the Berlin gallery, and is doubtless 
an ancient forgery in both cases, inasmuch as the Berlin picture is generally 
recognized to be by Carpaccio. The resemblance between the two pictures 
is strong, and the attribution is confirmed by comparison with other works 
of Carpaccio. The panel represents the dead body of Christ placed in sit- 
ting posture in the foreground of a Bellinesque landscape. On either side 
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of the central figure is an old man, in an attitude of meditation. One of 
these is St. Jerome, but the other, who appears again in the Berlin Burial, 
has never been satisfactorily explained. Phillips names the picture the 
Meditation on the Passion. 

PORTSMOUTH. — Miniatures of the “Hours of Savoy.” — The 
R. P. Dom Blanchard has discovered in the Episcopal library (Catholic) of 
Portsmouth, a series of miniatures which partially supply the lacunae in the 
manuscript of the early fifteenth century, known as the “ Hours of Savoy,” 
which was destroyed in the burning of the Library of Turin in 1904. 
(C. R. Acad. Inser. 1911, pp. 192-193.) 


UNITED STATES 


PICTURES BY GERARD DAVID.— A series of eleven painc- 
ings by Gerard David is catalogued in Z. Bild. K. XLVI, 1911, pp. 
183-189, by E. von BopENHAUSEN and W. VALENTINER. All but three 
are found in American collections, as follows: in the Johnson collection at 
Philadelphia, a Madonna, and a Christ Blessing; in Mr. O. H. Kahn’s collec- 
tion New York, a Madonna and Angels, and a Christ and the Holy Women; 
a Marriage of St. Catherine in the collection of the New York Historical 
Society; a Crucifixion in the Metropolitan Museum; a Madonna Feeding 
the Child in the possession of R. De Forest, New York; and a Pieta in the 
possession of the antiquarian, Fischer, in Washington. ‘The other pictures 
on the list are: an Adoration of the Child, which appeared in an exposition 
in Paris in 1878; a Christ taking Leave of his Mother in the National 
Gallery, Dublin; and a Pieta in the possession of H. Boehler in Munich. 

ENGLEWOOD. — Pictures in the Platt Collection. — F. Mason 
Perkins in Rass. d’Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 1-6, writes of the collection of Mr. 
D. F. Platt in Englewood, N. J. The pictures illustrated by photogravures 
are: a Madonna and Saints by a follower of Filippo Lippi, a Madonna of 
the School of Botticelli, a St. Jerome by Jacopo del Sellaio, a Madonna by 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, a Madonna by Andrea di Bartolo, a Crucifixion by 
Niccolo da Foligno, an Annunziata by Sassetta, a Madonna by Giovanni 
Boccati, Two Saints by the same artist, and a portrait by Salviata. Another 
article is to follow. 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — 
Recent acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum are: a Venus, Mars and 
Cupid by Paolo Veronese (Rass. d’Arte, XI, 1911, p. 8); a Doge in Prayer 
before the Redeemer by Tintoretto, once the property of John Ruskin (B. 
Metr. Mus. VI, 1911, pp. 6-9); a painted wooden book-cover of the Bic- 
cherna at Siena, of the year 1343 (ibid. pp. 40-41) ; two sculptured pilasters 
of the school of Giovanni Pisano (ibid. pp. 44-45) ; two bronze lamps and a 
stand for a pen-holder, in the shape of a seated youth, by Riccio (cbid. 
pp. 108-109) ; a Judith and Holofernes by Cranach, from the Hoe collec- 
tion (ibid. p. 124); a predella painting by Perugino, representing the Resur- 
rection (ibid. p. 180); twenty-five drawings, ancient and modern, among 
them a Creation of Eve attributed to Raphael (cbid. pp. 189-140). 

The Fraga Velasquez. — The Fraga Velasquez has recently become the 
property of H. C. Frick of New York. Burl. Mag. XVIII, 1911, pp. 5-18, 
contains an article on the picture by R. Fry, who says that he shares the 
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conviction of Beruete, that we have in it the original portrait of Philip IV, 
paintea by Velasquez at Fraga, while the replica at Dulwich College is 
from the hand of Mazo. The virtuosity and evident rapidity betrayed in 
the facture are due to the conditions under which the portrait was painted. 
The king sat for a few days only and at leisure moments, being at the time 
engaged in an expedition against the French who were besieging Lerida. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW MEXICO. — Prehistoric Sites in the Chama Basin. — In 
Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 92-108 (20 figs.), J. A. JEANGcon describes four 
prehistoric sites in the Chama Basin, New Mexico. All of the ruins are in 
poor condition, but minor antiquities such as arrow-heads, pieces of pottery, 
etc., may be found on the surface. The writer also gives additional infor- 
mation about Tziipinguinge. 
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_ THE second campaign of the American excavations at Sardes 
opened early in February, and was continued until near the 
end of June, 1911, under the same general direction as last 
year, with Mr. William H. Buckler as assistant director, in 
charge of the inscriptions and of the excavation of tombs. Mr. 
Charles N. Read, C.E., assistant engineer during the first 
season, held the post of engineer in chief, and Mr. Harold W. 
Bell again had supervision of the pottery and the catalogue; 
while Mr. Edward R. Stoever, C.E., acted as assistant engi- 
neer, with Mr. William R. Berry as the Lb member of the 
engineering party. 

Work upon the excavation of the temple was somewhat im- 
peded, during the first ten days, by unusually heavy falls of 
snow and by cold of extreme severity for the locality ; but the 
tombs, in the mountain side across the Pactolus, offered a more 
protected spot and a less exposed form of work, so that the 
excavation of them was begun without delay, and all efforts 
were concentrated there until digging at the temple site was 
resumed on February 16. It may be recalled that the exca- 
vations of the first season were begun at the river bank, and 
were carried eastward toward the two standing columns, con- 
siderably over 100 metres distant, which mark the far end of 
the great temple. The lowest possible level, that is, the hard- 
pan just above the river, upon which the digging was com- 
menced, was soon abandoned for a level of pavement, over a 
metre higher, upon which an ancient building and a row of 
stelae bases were cleared. This level, number two, tentatively 
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called the Lydian level, was in its turn abandoned soon after 
the foundations of the temple were reached, though excava- 
tions were still carried on, at a few points, around the marble 
foundations of the temple, in search of remains of an older 
structure. ‘The greater part of the digging, however, was done 
above the temple platform until the end of the season. The 
width of the excavation, being only fifty metres, did not em- 
brace the entire width of the building; but the close of the 
first campaign saw a little less than a third of the temple un- 
earthed, including the foundation piers of six of the eight 
columns at the west end, two of the inner row at the same end, 
and seven on the south flank, besides the whole of the opistho- 
domos, with the piers of its two interior columns, and a part of 
its north wall which stands over two metres high above the 
floor level and bears a long Greek inscription. 

The chief aim of the season just closed was the complete 
excavation of the temple, but work to this end was attended, 
from the first, by difficulties far greater than any which were 
encountered last year; for the reason that, with every metre’s 
advance, the accumulation of soil above the ruin became higher 
until a height approximating ten metres was reached, and be- 
cause the masses of fallen building stones and architectural 
details which came to light as the work progressed were far 
greater and much more unwieldy than those which were found 
last year. It is quite certain that we should have been greatly 
crippled in the prosecution of the work if we had been limited 
to last year’s equipment of railway facilities and lifting appa- 
ratus; but, fortunately, the railway had been augmented by 
the purchase of more wagons and a locomotive engine, and 
a powerful crane had been substituted for the simple lever 
jacks of the earlier season. The work progressed well, with a 
force of about an hundred laborers, during the difficult process 
of fetching the new equipment from the line of the Smyrna- 
Cassaba railway ; but no serious obstacles appeared before its 
arrival at the excavations, which occurred in good time to pre- 
vent delay on the work; from that time excellent progress was 
made, week by week, until the end of the season. The cutting 
back of the ever heightening east face of the excavation was 
continued without interruption, with a double force of laborers, 
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and the north and south faces were cut away so that the width 
of the excavation should embrace both flanks of the temple, 
with sufficient space on either side for the accommodation of 


FiGurRE 1. — ExXcavATIONS AT THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS FROM ACROSS THE PACTOLUS. 





three lines of railway, one for each of the three levels upon 
which it was necessary to work owing to the increasing height 
of the east face. The lowest lines, one on either side, were 
continued on the old level number two, and were used com- 
paratively little except for the widening on either side of the 
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so-called Lydian building; but the finds on this lowest level 
were the most encouraging for the future, including, as they 
did, a stele with a long Lydian inscription upon it, practically 
in situ, as it had fallen forward at a time when the soil about it 
had risen to the top of its base, which was about a metre high. 
‘Two of the other four lines of railway were laid upon the level 
of the temple platform, and the remaining two from one to two 
metres higher, so that the uppermost lnes had to carry off 





FiGuRE 2.— FLUTED COLUMNS OF THE. TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS. 


from three to seven metres of accumulated soil. One may say 
that the greater part of the work of the season was devoted to. 
the removal of from three to ten metres of top soil, the upper 
two to seven metres of which consisted of earth and sand 
washed down from the acropolis, and contained nothing of 
archaeological value. But the area of the excavation was 
greatly increased over that of last year, as one may see by com- 
paring the photographs presented herewith (PLATE X; Fig. 
1) with the photograph published in last year’s report (cf. 
A.J. A. XIV U aa ye 
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From time to time the upper parts of walls and columns, 
which were standing during the Middle Ages, have fallen, and 
have been buried in later accumulations of earth washed down 
from the mountain. These details, some of them weighing 
many tons, are now found suspended, as it were, in loose earth 
high above the solid level of the temple platform, and constitute 
the chief obstacles and dangers in excavating. At the end of 
the campaign the cella had been cleared out, and all the space 





Figure 3.— EasterRN Part oF Excavations; WaALLs, COLUMNS, ETC. 


occupied by the twenty columns on the south side had been 
excavated ; two of the columns preserve half of their original 
height. The space for eighteen columns on the north side was 
laid bare. One of the two complete columns at the east end 
was exposed to its base (PLATE XI); and four columns of the 
inner row at this end, standing to half their original height, were 
brought to light, together with two highly finished fluted columns 
with carved bases, almost half their original height, which flank 
the entrance (Fig. 2). There remain now to be excavated only 
the six northernmost columns of the eastern portico, one of which 
is complete, and the remainder of which are standing to almost 
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half, or half, their original height. There will thus be at least 
thirteen columns preserving seven to nine metres of height, in 
addition to the two complete columns which are about eighteen 
metres high, all grouped about the eastern end of the temple. 
The south wall of the cella and the southeast anta are preserved 
to a height of from four to six metres (Fig. 3), and the jambs 
of the eastern portal stand about four metres high ; so that this 
end of the temple is beginning to present a very imposing 
appearance. 

Practically all of this work has been carried on above the 
platform level; the next task will be to excavate to the level at 
the foot of the temple steps, which will add two metres to the 
depth of the excavation, and then to dig some two metres 
deeper still, whenever possible, to the Lydian level, which, with 
‘the increase of height to the eastward, will give a depth of 
about fifteen metres at a point twenty metres east of the temple. 

The progress of the work disclosed the fact, suspected last 
year, that the entire cella had been converted into a cistern, 
probably at a time when the walls were already partly buried. 
The whole interior had been dug out, and the bottom filled 
with concrete covered with a layer of opus segninum. ‘The con- 
crete in the opisthodomos had been laid upon the floor level and 
was almost two metres deep. ‘The floor of the long cultus 
chamber was over a metre higher than that of the opisthodomos, 
and, to make the bottom of the reservoir all on one level, and 
to give an ample thickness of concrete below it, the dividing 
wall was destroyed to its foundations, the pavement was torn 
up, and the upper courses of the foundations of the interior 
columns were removed (Fig. 4). Nevertheless not all traces 
of the original plan of the interior were destroyed; for it is 
still plainly to be seen that the floor of the cultus chamber was 
considerably higher than that of the pteroma and the treasury, 
which were on one level; that there were two interior columns 
in the treasury, and ten, in two rows, in the cultus chamber; for 
the marble foundations of all thése columns still exist. It is 
further evident that a thin curtain wall was carried across the 
cultus chamber, two bays east of the thick wall between the 
cultus chamber and the treasury. Directly east of this curtain 
wall was found a solid square foundation, filling the entire space. 
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of one bay between the two rows of interior columns, and con- 
sisting of two thick courses of purple sandstone blocks, well 
fitted together and often clamped with iron. The material is 
the same as that employed in the so-called Lydian building ; the 
position corresponds to that of the “basis” found by Hogarth 
in the temple at Ephesus. It probably belonged to an older 
temple. ‘The steps which were excavated last season within 
the western porch at its north side were completely excavated 





Figure 4.— ViEW INSIDE THE CELLA, LOOKING EASTWARD. 


this year, and were found to be a flight of seven, the top step of 
which was set on the line of the cella wall, beginning at the 
northwest anta and extending westward to the outside of the 
inner row of columns. The exact disposition of these steps at 
their extreme west end cannot be determined until the east end 
of the temple, where corresponding details are undoubtedly in 
a better state of preservation, has been excavated. It should 
be possible in time to draw a complete and exact ground plan of 
the temple without recourse to conjecture. 
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The architectural details discovered in the excavations are of 
the highest interest and of great beauty, and corroborate other 
evidence to show that the temple was built at the best period 
of the Ionic style, —the beginning of the fourth century. The 
Ionic order was employed on three different scales, one for the 
exterior order, one for the columns of the treasury, and a third 
for the interior of the cella proper. The details further sug- 
gest that the columns at the west end of the temple were all 
fluted, although it is known that those at the east end, with the 
exception of two between the antae, were not fluted, and were 
otherwise incomplete. The excavations of last year yielded no 
evidence that the temple was in use after the first century A.D., 
and thus supported the assumption that the temple was de- 
stroyed in the great earthquake of the year 17 A.D., and was 
not rebuilt. This year’s digging has brought to light inscrip- 
tions and other evidence, which almost may be taken as proof 
that the temple was used in the second century A.D., and I am 
inclined to the belief that the unfinished condition of parts of 
the building is due to uncompleted restorations begun after the 
great earthquake; for the capitals of the two standing col- 
umns represent two different types (PLATE XI): one has the 
deeply cut, open egg-and-dart moulding common to capitals of 
the best Greek period; while the other has the shallow, closed 
ego-and-dart usually seen in Roman work. One capital ap- 
pears to be a Greek original, the other a Roman copy, and I 
think it not impossible that all the columns at the eastern end, 
wholly or partly ruined by the earthquake or by some other 
means, were taken down, and their shafts were rebuilt; but 
such of their capitals as had not been injured were replaced 
upon the new shafts. Some of the bases excavated this year 
are highly finished and others are only partly executed; this 
fact, I think, points to the same conclusion. All the capitals 
found during this season are of the beautiful early type, and 
are exquisitely finished; two of them are almost intact. One 
huge torus, belonging to a column base, carved with small 
leaves in a sort of scale pattern, and fragments of other, and 
differently carved, torus bases were found this year, not in situ; 
and the two fluted columns referred to above as standing to 
half their original height, between the eastern antae (Fig. 3), 
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have bases of the Asiatic type, with carved torus moulding and 
delicately executed scotia, elevated on pedestals about two 
metres high. The faces of these pedestals were left quite 
rough, though their joints are admirably true, and I have no 
doubt that they were to be sculptured, like the pedestals from 
Ephesus now in the British Museum. The architrave is ex- 
ceedingly high, with three bands and a deeply projecting, but 
uncarved, cymatium; the entablature may have been what is 
called an architrave order, z.e. without a frieze. In any event, 
neither frieze nor cornice has yet been found. ‘The outer faces 
of the jambs of the portal, those fragments of the lintel which 
have been found, and the two consoles that flanked the lintel 
are richly carved in the best Hellenic style; and a complete 
restoration of this great doorway, seven metres wide, can be 
drawn accurately with all its beautiful details. 

It was not to be expected that statues or inscriptions would 
be found in any considerable numbers in these upper layers of 
top soil that we have been removing this year, or in the cella, 
which was thoroughly cleaned out when the reservoir was 
made. The small spaces excavated on lower levels have yielded 
almost all the inscriptions which were found this season, and 
the only fragments of statuary discovered were found either 
on these lower levels or in the concrete filling below the bottom 
of the reservoir. The Greek inscriptions were found upon 
statue bases, or upon stones which had been part of a wall, not 
temple wall, and which had been thrown near the outer steps 
of the temple. The only important fragments of statues dis- 
covered were two colossal male heads in a badly broken con- 
dition, though pieces of hair, of beard, and of drapery, all in 
good style, promise better things as excavation on the lower 
level progresses. Coins, chiefly of bronze, continue to come to 
light in considerable numbers, and still serve as guides to the 
age of different levels. They are, for the most part, Hellenistic, 
late Roman, and Byzantine; for the dearth of Roman imperial 
coins earlier than Constantine’s still continues. Silver tetra- 
drachms, to the number of fifty-four, were found in open 
vertical joints between the stones of the upper course of the 
sandstone “basis” in the middle of the cella and the marble 
foundation stones of one of the interior columns on the north 
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of it. The coins were, for the most part, unused, and in a 
perfect state of preservation; they have the heads and super- 
scriptions of Alexander, Antigonus, Seleucus, Antiochus, Lysi- — 
machus, Philetaerus, and Demetrius Poliorcetes. Copper coins 
of Hellenistic dates were found in other vertical joints between 
the upper courses of the “basis” and the marble column foun- 


dations, and a silver coin of Croesus was discovered below the  — 


lower course of the sandstone “basis.” A deep excavation 
below the “basis,” carried on by means of trenches, over three 
metres in depth, failed to reveal any evidence of a temple 
deposit here; layers of sand and gravel mixed with small frag- 
ments of very ancient pottery constituted the upper levels, and 
sand and gravel the lower, on the level of the river. It is an 
open question whether or not the coins mentioned above are to 
be considered as intentional deposits or as accidents. 

The excavation of tombs in the necropolis on the hillside 
across the river, facing the temple, was carried on throughout 
the season, under the supervision of Mr. Buckler. Over two 
hundred tomb chambers were opened, aggregating a possible 
average of six burials each. Great numbers of objects were 
found, of gold, of silver, and of bronze, together with great 
quantities of pottery; and some important deductions can be 
drawn from a general survey of the whole number of tombs 
excavated. It appears that all, or most, of the tombs were 
made at an early period, and were cleared out and re-used, from 
time to time, during several centuries. This is evident from 
an examination of the fragments of pottery which are found in 
the soil on the slope below the tombs. The tombs were cut 
out of the sloping hillside, in from three to six tiers, one above 
the other, and were reached by narrow roads running along 
each tier. The entrances to the tombs of the upper tiers are 
hardly. concealed, while those to the lower tiers have been 
deeply buried by erosion. In the mass of débris which covers 
the entrances, and often on the floor of the entrances them- 
selves, one finds sherds of several different epochs, 7.e. frag- 
ments of pottery distinctly resembling the pottery of the 
Mycenaean age, fragments of early black-figured and later 
red-figured ware, corresponding to pottery of the sixth, fifth 
and fourth centuries in Greece, and sherds that are even later. 
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In several tombs, large urns, filled with charred bones, were 
found, with inscriptions written upon them in ink, that cannot 
be dated earlier than the first century B.c. The masses of 
loose fragments on the slopes contain also broken masks of 
terra-cotta in archaic style, and in the style of the fourth 
century, together with broken terra-cotta figurines of at least 
two different epochs. 

Comparatively few of the tombs, I should judge, have been 
rifled in modern times, though most of them were cleared out 
for re-use at least once in their history, and many of them 
two or three times. Only a single tomb was found with the 
oldest form of pottery inside its chamber. This had escaped 
clearing out and a second use, for the reason that the floor of 
the tomb directly above it had collapsed and fallen into it at an 
early period, rendering it useless as a tomb, and crushing all of 
its pottery. But most of the fragments of the pottery were 
recovered, and, since they have been sorted, show that there 
were over fifty separate pieces, large and small, of widely differ- 
ent quality, in black, yellow, and red clay, and in a great 
variety of shapes. One large vase, ornamented in bands, and 
resembling Rhodian ware, bears animal figures well drawn in 
broad black outlines; a smaller jug, of yellow clay, is adorned 
with concentric circles in brown, precisely like Mycenaean pots 
found in Greece, and there are numbers of vases representing 
the amphora, the crater, the skyphos, and the oenochoé in shape, 
covered with a thin black glaze, decorated with thin horizontal 
stripes of white and with neck ornaments of white dots. No 
objects of metal were found in this tomb. 

Not one tomb containing unbroken or undisturbed pottery with 
the heavy black shining glaze, like some of the fragments found 
on the slopes, was discovered, nor one with black or red figured 
ware. Indeed, most of the unrifled tombs contained only un- 
glazed pottery, with occasional examples of small black glazed 
vases with painted decoration in white and yellow, or of yellow 
unglazed pots with delicate painted designs in black and brown, 
and a few specimens of moulded ware in various charming 
designs; and little of the pottery is to be dated earlier than the 
fourth century B.c. It would seem that at the later period, in 
the first century B.C., let us say, when incineration was practiced, 
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and when large vases of charred bones were placed in the tombs, 
it was not deemed necessary to clean the tombs out completely ; 
for these cinerary urns have been found standing on couches 
strewn with bones of bodies that were not burnt, in tombs with 
pottery of an evidently earlier date, and, in the case of a tomb 
on one of the highest tiers, with cups of egg-shell thinness and 
a terra-cotta figurine, which are certainly earlier than the urns. 
In a number of instances sarcophagi of terra-cotta, usually 
broken, were found in tombs with other burials which had no 
coffins ; in three tombs stone sarcophagi were found, and in one 
a marble cist filled with ashes and charred bones. ‘Two marble 
stelae were discovered in tomb chambers; these had been 
painted, but the color designs had disappeared. The form of 
the letters on these stelae, inscriptions written on certain vases, 
and coins found in a number of tombs, are all aids in dating the 
pottery and other objects in the tombs. 

Objects of metal are seldom found in tombs with good pot- 
tery, except in a few cases where these objects are bronze 
mirrors, which occur very commonly in tombs of many classes. 
A number of bronze pitchers, with swelling bodies, small necks, 
and high handles, were discovered in tombs where little else 
was found. Some of these vases were highly gilded, others 
have ornamented lips, and one has the head of a Silenus, ex- 
ecuted in good style, at the point where the handle joins the 
body. Little jugs, moulded bowls, mirrors, a libation bowl, 
and a ladle, all of silver, are among the larger objects in this 
metal brought to light in the tombs. The libation bowl is 
richly ornamented with repoussé designs of lotus buds, and the 
handle of the ladle terminates in a beautifully wrought calf’s 
head. Smaller objects in silver are little dishes, ointment 
stirrers, rings, and mountings for seals. 

Little glass has been discovered as yet, but the few pieces 
discovered are of unusual beauty, one of them being a complete 
“tear bottle” in figured glass of that early kind commonly 
known as Phoenician; the others are only highly iridescent. 
Alabastra are frequent accompaniments to pottery good and 
bad. These exhibit a variety of shapes, but many of them are 
in fragments. 


Gold and gems were found in the least expected places, and 
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seldom in connection with good pottery, or with bronzes, ex- 
cepting mirrors. ‘The earrings, large and small, the bracelet, 
the finger rings, and the necklaces of beads in many different 
designs, now all unstrung, are difficult to date, but are all of 
great interest and beauty. ‘The resemblance between this 
jewellery found in Lydia and the well-known Etruscan jewellery 
is worthy of remark, and may have important historical signifi- 
cance. ‘The seals are perhaps the most interesting objects 
found in the tombs, and, taken together, they form a collection 
of rare beauty and artistic value, to say nothing of their great 
value as antiquities. While a small number of these stones 
date from the Hellenistic period, and were drawn from Greek 
models, including one large seal bearing an intaglio of Athena 
and Hermes, set in a bracelet of gold, the majority are of the 
Greco-Persian period; that is, were gems of Persian design, 
cut probably for Persian nobles, by Greek artists. Most of 
them are of chalcedony in conoid form, set in silver or in gold. 
One is a scaraboid of red carnelian, set ina gold ring. Bulls 
and lions, singly represented or in combat, kings, or gods, en- 
throned or fighting griffons, and harpies symmetrically arranged 
are among the designs depicted with exquisite technique on 
these seals. Gems of this sort can be dated within quite nar- 
row limits, and they may serve to give dates to objects found 
with them, though it may be argued that a seal found in one of 
our sieves might haye escaped one or more clearings out of a 
tomb in ancient times when sieves were probably not employed. 

While the tombs on the lowest tiers were being excavated, 
some low, crude walls were encountered near the edge of a 
bluff rising steeply from the river. These walls seem to have 
been the foundations of houses, the upper parts of which were 
built of sun-baked bricks, with roofs and other details in terra- 
cotta tiles. A great quantity of large roof tiles was found, 
made of a fine quality of clay and very well baked. Some of 
the flat tiles and many of the imbrex tiles bore signs of simple 
painted decoration which had been burnt in like a glaze. Tiles 
for the eaves were turned up ina tall sima with water spouts 
at regular intervals. These simas were decorated with designs 
in relief, some in geometrical pattern, or in conventional de- 
signs of lotus, others with animal figures, — lions and horses, — 
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drawn in archaic manner and very well executed. All of the 
designs were colored in bright tints, and several of the speci- 
mens found still preserve their color. These colored tiles 
represent probably two or three centuries, and all are ancient, 
certainly older than the fourth century, and many may date 
from the sixth century or earher. Thus far most of the tiles 
found are broken, but they promise well for the deeper excava- 
tions of the future. 

Thus rapidly sketched, this description of the excavations at 
the temple and at the tombs, and the hasty enumeration of 
objects found in the tombs, must serve as a general preliminary 
report for the season of 1911 at Sardes. A later number of 
this JOURNAL will contain a more detailed report of the Greek 
inscriptions, prepared by Mr. Buckler and Dr. Robinson; and, 
in another issue, Dr. Littman, of the University of Strassburg, 
will present the new Lydian inscription for the scrutiny of 
scholars. 


HowARpD Crosspy BUTLER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
September, 1911. 
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THE PURIFICATION OF ORESTES 


THE misfortunes of the house of Atreus played so important 
a part in Greek mythology and furnished the ancient drama- 
tists with so many tragic plots that it is not surprising to find 
them taking a prominent place in the work of the minor artists 
of Greece. ‘The vase painters in particular seized upon the 
various episodes of the story as striking subjects for the deco- 
ration of their vases, and no inconsiderable number of these 
paintings have come down to modern times. The story of the 
flight of Orestes to Delphi pursued by the Furies seems to 
have been especially popular in antiquity, and Roscher in his 
Lexikon (iil, cols. 979-984) records no less than thirty-four 
ancient monuments upon which some portion of this incident 
is portrayed. There is, however, one part of this story which 
apparently received scant attention from ancient artists, namely 
the purification of Orestes at Delphi by Apollo through the 
sacrifice of a pig. This freed him of blood-guiltiness, if not 
from the pursuit of the Furies. The incident is referred to by 
Aeschylus in the Humenides in the following words (Cll. 270- 
273): 

Bpiler yap aiwa Kat papaiverar xEpos, 
pytpoxrovoy piacpa & éxaAvtov Te\et* 
moraiviov yap ov mpos éatia Geod 
DoiBov xabappots AGIn xXoupoxrovots. 

No ancient monument so far as I have been able to discover 
has yet been published which exactly represents this purifica- 
tion through the sacrifice of a pig. The nearest approach to 
it is a scene on a vase from Lower Italy, now in the Louvre, 
which has been known since 1841 and repeatedly published? 
(Fig. 1). Upon a stand placed on a two-stepped base rests 


1 See the list given by Hauser in Furtwingler and Reichhold’s Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, Series II, Text, p. 330, Note 2. The latest and best repro- 
duction, to which my attention was called by Professor Chase, is ibid., pl. 120, 4. 
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the omphalos covered with the agrenon, in front of which sits the 
nude Orestes, sword in hand. Before him are three Furies, 
near whom is the ghost of Clytaemnestra rising from the 
ground and pointing her finger at her guilty son. Behind 
Orestes stands Apollo holding with his extended right hand a 
pig above the head of Orestes while with his left hand he 
grasps a small olive tree. At the right stands Artemis. In 
the field above is what seems to be a shield. Hauser, who 





Figure 1. — PurtricaTION OF ORESTES (vase in the Louvre). 


discusses the vase at some length,! thinks that the painter had 
in mind a scene which he had beheld upon the stage, and 
argues that this painting is evidence for the production of the 
Humenides of Aeschylus in Southern Italy as early as 430 B.C., 
at which time he dates the vase. But be that as it may, Apollo 
is not slaying the pig. Apparently the animal has already 
been killed, and its blood allowed to run down upon Orestes 
instead of merely wetting his hands. The blood of the pig 


1 Tbid. Text, pp. 330-333. 

2See Apol. Rhod., Argonautica, IV, 704 ff.; K. O. Miller, Humeniden, 
pp. 146 f.; and particularly Roscher, Lexikon, III, col. 979, with the biblio- 
graphy there given. 
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atones for the blood shed by the murderer, just as in the 
Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides Iphigenia takes lambs with 
her on her pretended errand of purification 


, / 
ws dovw dovov 
pvoapoyv éxvifw.' 


In the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania there is 
an Etruscan mirror hitherto unpublished upon which the 
purification of Orestes is better represented (Fig. 2). This 
mirror was bought in Perugia in 1893 and presented to the 
Museum by Mr. Fairman Rogers. It is in rather poor condi- 
tion, but the design upon it can be made out without difficulty. 
Its genuineness is beyond question. ‘The mirror is nearly round. 
Its width is 18.8 cm., and its length 20 cm., being prolonged 
at the lower part where a metal handle 5.7 cm. long is attached. 
This handle consists of two thin plates of bronze fastened by 
three rivets to a tang projecting from the mirror proper. In 
antiquity this was probably covered with another handle of 
some perishable material. There are two small breaks. On 
the right a piece about 7 cm. long is missing near the rim ; 
and near the left side is another small break about 1.5 cm. 
long. Neither of them interferes with the design, which except 
in a few details can be made out everywhere. 

In the centre with his right knee resting on the ground is 
a nude man. In his right hand he holds a short two-edged 
sword, while his left arm is thrown around the omphalos. His 
body is turned to the right, but he is looking back over his 
shoulder at a male figure standing behind him. Beside his 
face is his name written retrograde, as are all the inscriptions 
on the mirror, 7( 2qV t.e. urste or Orestes. Behind hin, 
nude to the waist, is the second male figure. <A himation is 
wound about his hips and hangs in folds about him. In his 
raised left hand he holds by the hind leg, above the head of 
Orestes, a pig which he is about to slay with the knife in his 
right hand. Above him, enclosed in a rectangular frame, is 
his name WW A, apluor Apollo. The objects beneath his feet 
are evidently intended for rocks. 

Facing Apollo, on the other side of Orestes, is a female figure 


1Eur., J. T., 1223 f. 
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somewhat injured. She is standing upon a rock and her 
drapery hangs in folds about her. She wears the chiton and 
possibly also the himation, but has no distinguishing attribute. 








(T\ 
oe = W) 





Figure 2.— PurIFICATION OF ORESTES (mirror in Philadelphia). 


Her left hand hangs by her side, but her right is extended and 
takes hold of the pig which Apollo is about to sacrifice. Her 
name is written above and to the left of her head AYvrgwm, 
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that is, metua. This name apparently does not occur else- 
where. The figure would naturally represent Artemis; or the 
ghost of Clytaemnestra, as on the vase in the Louvre; or a 
Fury. The lack of attributes, as well as the name, seems to 
exclude Artemis; and the Etruscan forms of Clytaemnestra 
according to Roscher (Lexikon, Vol. I, col. 1232) are Cluthu- 
mustha, Clutumsta, Clutmsta, or Clutumita. It is likely, there- 
fore, that the figure is intended for a female demon or Fury 
called in Etruscan Metua, and that she is trying to interfere to 
prevent the sacrifice.? 

Behind Apollo, seated on a pile of rocks, is another female 
figure which at first sight appears to be nude. ‘Traces of her 
chiton are, however, visible at the neck and on her left arm. 
She is looking up towards Apollo. The serpent wound about 
her right arm and the expression of her face are sufficient to 
identify her as a Fury. It should be noted that she has no 
serpents in her hair. In front of her face, enclosed in a frame- 
work, is her name in four letters QYUAJ, vanth. Vanth is well 
known as an Etruscan divinity of the lower world, and it is not 
surprising to find her appearing here as a Fury. 

The omphalos has its usual elliptical shape and is covered 
with fillets crossing at right angles, perhaps the agrenon. It 
stands upon a flat rock, which together with the other rocks is 
no doubt intended to indicate the character of the place where 
the scene is laid. That this was Delphi the presence of the 
omphalos makes certain. 

The whole design is surrounded by a carefully drawn border 
2 cm. wide consisting of an alternating palmette and lotus bud 
pattern which comes to an end on either side of the handle. 
- Beneath the figures is a band of hatched triangles 1.1 cm. wide 


1 Professor O. A. Danielsson, of the University of Upsala, suggests in a letter 
to me the possibility of connecting metua with metvia. The latter appears twice 
as &@ woman’s name on Etruscan mirrors. In one case the accompanying figure 
is clearly intended for Medea; in the other three dancing women are repre- 
sented, named Turan, Recue, and Metvia. (See Korte, Htrus. Spieg. V, p. 117, 
Note 3; and Deecke in Roscher’s Lexikon, Il, col. 2943.) He writes, ‘* Metwa 
und *metva sind aber lautlich und orthographisch ziemlich gleichartige Formen, 
und *metva und metvia kénnten sich méglicherweise wie 6ana : dania u. a. ver- 
halten: also metua = metvia ?’’ But he adds, ‘‘ Dies ist aber eine Hypothese 
auf die ich selbst sehr wenig gebe.’’ 
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below which is a fish, perhaps a sturgeon. On either side of it 

are the tails of dolphins as if in the act of diving. On the 

front of the mirror a bead moulding runs around the edge; and 
a palmette design 4.5 cm. high is placed at 
the base of the handle (Fig. 3). 

The drawing of this mirror is good. The 
treatment of the hair in particular is free and 
natural and shows more than ordinary skill. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to reproduce it 
accurately in a drawing. ‘The style, as well 
as the character of the letters in the inscrip- 
tions, dates the mirror in the fourth century 

Ficurs 3. Paz. B-©: Whether the scene was inspired directly 
mEtTE oN Hanpte by the tragic stage it is impossible to say: 
or Mrrror. (Scale but if Hauser’s arguments hold good for the 
oe) vase in the Louvre they may perhaps apply to 

this mirror. At least it is an important addition to the num- 
ber of Etruscan mirrors engraved with Greek myths, and an 
interesting illustration of a passage in the Humenides of 

Aeschylus not otherwise so closely reproduced. | 

WILLIAM N. BATES. 
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A PRAENESTINE CISTA IN THE COLLECTION 
OF JAMES LOEB, ESQ. 


[Puate XIT] 


THE bronze cista (Fig. 1), the principal decoration of which 
is reproduced on PLATE XII, belongs to the comparatively 
large class of monuments commonly known as Praenestine 
cistae from the fact that the great majority of them have been 
found at Palestrina (the ancient Praeneste), situated in the 
Sabine Hills, some twenty-three miles southeast of Rome.! 
All the known specimens have been found in tombs, where 
they were frequently used as receptacles for toilet. articles of 
various sorts, such as mirrors, combs, sponges, and small boxes 
for cosmetics, and this was doubtless their principal use in 
actual life. The cista which is here published was purchased 
by Mr. Loeb at the sale of the Sarti Collection in Rome in 1906.8 


1 Cf. on the Praenestine cistae in general Emm. Fernique, Etude sur Préneste, 
Paris, 1880, and art. ‘ Cista’ in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines, I, pp. 1202-1205; K. Schumacher, Hine prdnestinische 
Ciste im Museum zu Karlsruhe, Heidelberg, 1891; A. Mau, art. ‘Cista’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, III, 
cols. 2591-2606 ; F. Behn, Die Ficoronische Cista, Rostock, 1907. 

2 Cf. Schoene, Ann. 1866, p. 194; Fernique, tude, pp. 164 ff. 

8’ The cista is briefly described in the catalogue of the Sarti Collection, by 
Dr. L. Pollak (Tipografia dell’ Unione Cooperativa Editrice, Rome, 1906). As 
this catalogue is undoubtedly little known in America (I have not been able to 
find a copy of it in the vicinity of Boston), I append Dr. Pollak’s description, 
of which Mr. Loeb has very kindly sent me a copy: 

‘‘No. 99. Cista. Tre piedi di animale, sui quali un leone in assalto, portano 
la cista. La cista é provvista di catanelle (ora ne manca qualcuna) fisse ad 
otto bottoni nel cilindro. I] manico é formato dal gruppo di un satiro ed una 
bacchante (tutti e due nudi). Il cilindro @ decorato colla rappresentanza 
incisa di una gigantomachia contornata sopra e sotto da fregi di palmette. 
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From November, 1906, to January, 1910, it was exhibited as a 
loan in the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University. It is 
now in Mr. Loeb’s collection in Munich, Germany. 

The cista is one of the best preserved examples of its class. 
The surface has been injured in a few places, especially about 
the outer edge of the cover, where small pieces have been 
lost; five of the eight chains that were once attached to the 
body have disappeared; the feet and the figures on the cover 
have been secured by modern rivets; and the box has been 
strengthened by a modern lining at top and bottom. But no 
essential part is gone, and the surface is so well preserved that 
practically all of the incised decoration can be made out. 

In form the cista presents no striking peculiarities. It con- 
sists, like most of the other specimens, of a roughly cylindrical 
box with a convex moulding at the bottom, provided with three 
feet and with a convex cover, to which is attached a handle in 
the form of two human figures.1 The box was apparently 
beaten out from a single sheet of bronze; there are no traces 
of a seam, and the fact that the diameter is slightly less at the 
bottom than at the top —a not uncommon peculiarity — points 


Minerva attacca verso destra colla lancia un gigante che getta un sasso contro. 
di lei, vi 6 poi una giovane deita (Efesto ?) coll’ ascia e Poseidone col tridente 
contro un gigante giovane alato con due code da mostro marino il quale regge 
un albero (prototipo Skylla); Bacco sulla pantera che attacca col tirso un 
gigante caduto. Nel fondo sono sparse delle stelle. Sul coperchio due vittorie 
nude che portano tenie. Una ha scarpe basse; l’altra un braccialetto sul piede 
destro. Monili tutti e due. 

Notre. Disegno elegante del III. sec. av. Cr. Motivi greci ma lavoro latino- 
etrusco. Trovata a Palestrina. Rappresentanze della gigantomachia sono assai 
rare nell’ arte etrusca. Cfr. Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, IV, 1, Taf. 286, 1-3 e 
V, Taf. 55. (L’incisione di questo specchio trovato anche a Palestrina mostra 
la stessa mano come la gista.) Cfr. anche G. Korte, Urne etrusche, I, Tav. I, 
1; Ia. Alto cm. 44, diametro cm. 23.”’ 

The photograph from which Figure 1 was made was taken by Mr. F. L. 
Collyer, of Cambridge, Mass.; the drawings for Pratrr XII and Figure 2 were 
made by Mr. R. EK. Jones, Assistant in Fine Arts in Harvard University, and 
carefully verified by Mr. Jones and myself. A brief account of the cista was 
given in a paper read at the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute at. 
Providence, R. I., in December, 1910; cf. A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 60. 

1 The dimensions are: Total height, 44.66 cm. Height of body (including 
feet), 29.2 to 29.6 cm. Diameter (outside measurements) at top of body, 
22.9 cm.; at bottom, 21.8cm. Diameter (inside modern lining) at top of body, 
22.1 cm.; at bottom, 20.2 cm. Diameter of cover, 23.5 cm. 
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Figure 1.—Cista 1n Mr. Loes’s CoLuection. 
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in the same direction.! The feet, which were cast separately 
and attached, are modelled in imitation of lion’s paws resting 
on round bases, with a convex moulding at top and bottom. 
At the top each foot widens out and assumes the form of a pair 
of Ionic volutes, connected by a narrow band decorated with 
an incised pattern of oblique hatching, and above this in each 
case is a crouching lion facing right, with wide open jaws and 
protruding tongue. These lions present a decidedly archaic 
appearance; the mane and the hair along the back are repre- 
sented by a narrow band in low relief, hatched with oblique 
incised lines, and the bush at the end of the tail is suggested 
by similar hatching. But this is only a pseudo-archaism, since 
the incised designs on the box and the cover show conclusively 
that the cista was made much later than the period of true 
archaism. 

The handle consists of two nude standing figures, one male, 
the other female, each with one hand laid on the shoulder of 
the other, and with the other arm bent at the elbow, the hand 
resting on the hip.? The modelling of the figures is fairly ac- 
curate, but summary and careless in details. The legs from 
the knee down are too long for the rest of the body (especially 
in the male figure), and the free leg in each case is longer than 
the other. Fingers and toes are only roughly separated by 
deep grooves. ‘The hair is indicated by shallow grooves on the 
crown of the head, and by deeper grooves at front and back. 
The hair of the male figure rises in long locks above the fore- 
head, that of the female figure is modelled as a roll which 
covers the ears. In the male figure the right ear is set too 
high and too far forward, and both ears are pointed at the top. 
All these details produce a pseudo-archaic effect similar to that 

1 Cf. for the same peculiarity, Fernique, Htude, p. 191, No. 105; Not. Scav. 
1907, p. 482, Fig. 24. It is to this difference of diameter that the slight curvature 
in the drawing (PLatE XII) is due, 

2 This type of foot is common on the Praenestine cistae, though the lions 
usually face left, not right; cf. Gerhard, Htruskische Spiegel, I, pl. V, 4 and 
pl. XV-XVI, 2; Not. Scav. 1907, p. 482, Fig. 24; Bolletino d’Arte II, 1909, 
p. 187, Fig. 19. On the technical peculiarities of the feet of Praenestine cistae 
and the inferences to be drawn from them as to the methods of ancient workers 
in bronze, cf. Pernice, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VII, 1904, pp. 168 ff. 


8 Cf. Mon. dell’ Inst. VIII, pl. 58, and X, pl. 29; Gerhard, Ztr. Spiegel, I, 
pl. 7; British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, No. 645. 
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which we noted in the lions on the feet, and they are reason- 
ably taken as indications that the handles, like the feet, were 
cast in an Etruscan workshop,! situated, perhaps, in southern 
Etruria, perhaps in Praeneste itself.2_ In several handle groups 
of this sort, the male figure has pointed ears and a tail, and so 
is Clearly characterized as a satyr,? but in our group, the 
pointed ear seems due to careless modelling rather than to 
intention. 

About the body, at regular intervals, some seven centimetres 
from the top, are eight disks. Each of these originally carried 
a ring for the attachment of the chains which form a regular 
feature of this type of cistae. Seven of the rings are still in 
place, but of the chains only the three sections that appear in 
Figure 1 have been preserved. Each link is composed of two 
rings. In several places bits of iron are firmly rusted to the 
chain, — relics, no doubt, of other parts of the furniture of the 
tomb. The chains, as usual, were attached without regard to 
the incised decoration. 

In all these details, the cista conforms closely to other ex- 
amples. Much more interest attaches to the incised designs, 
with which, as is commonly the case, both cover and body are 
decorated. The design on the cover (Fig. 2) is simple. Inside 


1Cf. Behn, Die Ficoronische Cista, p. 18. 

2 That there were Etruscan workshops in Praeneste is suggested by the fact 
that the inscriptions on mirrors found in the Praenestine tombs are sometimes 
in Latin, sometimes in Etruscan. On the strigils from the tombs, not only Latin 
and Etruscan, but also Greek inscriptions appear, so that it is possible that 
Greek workmen also settled in this Latin town. The inscriptions on the cistae 
are always in Latin. Cf. Fernique, Ktude, pp. 163 ff. 

On the basis of the inscription on the famous Ficoroni cista, Novios Plautios 
med Romai fecid, Dindia Macolnia fileai dedit, it has sometimes been argued 
(Jahn, Die ficoronische Cista, pp. 58 ff. ; Jordan, Kritische Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der lateinischen Sprache, pp. 2 ff. ; Gamurrini, Rém. Mitt. I, 1887, pp. 228 f.) 
that the cistae and the mirrors found at Praeneste were all made at Rome, but 
in view of the fact that the great majority of the known examples have been 
found at Praeneste, while not a single specimen has been discovered in Rome, 
the theory of local manufacture is much more probable. Cf. the remarks of 
Brizio, Nuova Antologia, XXIV, 1889, pp. 433 and 439, and Schumacher, 
pp. 25f. 

8 Cf. for instance, Mon. dell’ Inst. VIII, pl. 58. It is for this reason, doubt- 
less, that the handle is described by Pollak as ‘‘ formato dal gruppo di un satiro 
ed una bacchante.”’ 
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a wreath of laurel leaves,! on either side of the plate by which 
the handle was attached, is a winged female figure flying to 
left. The two figures are almost exactly alike. Each wears a 
necklace and bracelets and carries a long fillet in her hands. 





Figure 2.— DESIGN ON THE COVER OF THE CISTA. 


The only important difference between them is that one is pro- 
vided with low shoes with wide tops, the other is barefoot, with 
only a broad anklet on the right leg. The type resembles the 
Greek type of flying Victory, especially as Nike is so commonly 
represented with a fillet in her hands. The Greek Nike, to be 


1 This pattern is of frequent occurrence on the covers of Praenestine cistae ; 
cf. Mon. dell’ Inst. VIII, pl. 58; Gerhard, Htr. Spiegel, I, pl. 7. It is very 
common, also, on Etruscan and Praenestine mirrors ; cf. Gerhard, Ztr. Spiegel, 
J, pl. 55, and passim. 


ee 
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sure, usually wears a long robe and is barefoot,! but on the 
South Italian vases she is occasionally represented undraped,? 
and not infrequently appears with shoes or sandals on her feet.® 
On other cistae she is most often dressed in a robe,* but some- 
times appears undraped. On a cista in Berlin,® two flying 
figures very similar to ours have only a bit of drapery over the 
left arm; and on the Ficoroni cista,* which is the most splendid 
example of the class and is unquestionably based on a Greek 
model, a very similar Victory appears, undraped except for a 
narrow robe which is loosely thrown about her shoulders. On 
another example, the so-called Napoleon III cista,’ the same 
figure is represented riding on a dolphin, in combination with 
others which are plausibly interpreted by Brunn® as Aphrodite 
and her train. It is possible, therefore, that the maker of our 
cista conceived these figures rather as Graces than as Victories, 
like the “ Lasas” which occur so frequently on Etruscan mir- 
rors, and are often represented in forms similar to these. On 
the whole, however, the interpretation as Victories seems to 
me more probable, and in any case the type was very surely 
affected by the Greek conception of Nike, especially by the 
types employed by the later Greek vase-painters of Southern 
Italy. The waves which are so carefully worked out on the 
Napoleon III cista are reduced on the Loeb cista and the 
specimen in Berlin to a simple irregular line. 

With the interpretation of the figures which fill the principal 
field on the body of the cista (PLATE XII) there is, fortunately, 
no difficulty. The subject here is clearly a battle of the gods 
and the giants, —a subject, so far as I am aware, that does not 
appear on any other cista. Of the seven figures which make 


1Cf. Knapp, Nike in der Vasenmalerei, p. 92; Lenomant and De Witte, 
Elite Céramographique, I, pl. 91 ff. 

2Cf. Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen zu Neapel, No. 3248; Laborde, 
Coll. des vases grecs de M. le comte de Lamberg, I, pl. 28. 

8 Cf. the British Museum vases, F 178, F 480, F 464; Ann. dell’ Inst. 1882, 
tav. d’agg. F. 

4 Cf. Mon. dell’ Inst. IX, pl. 24-25 and pl. 58-59 ; ibid. VI-VII, pl. 61-62. 

5 Arch. Zeit. 1862, pp. 289-295, pl. CLXIV-CLXV. 

6 Cf. Wiener Vorlegeblitter, 1889, pl. 12; and for the literature, Behn, Die 
Ficoronische Cista, p. 4. 

7 Mon. dell’ Inst. VI-VUI, pl. 63. 

8 Ann. dell’ Inst. 1862, p. 14. 
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up the design, three are clearly characterized as Poseidon, 
Dionysus, and Athena, and of the four remaining figures, one 
is a winged giant of monstrous form with fish-tails in place of 
legs. The design is framed by borders of palmette pattern of 
two different forms: above, upright palmettes of the usual 
form alternate with reversed palmettes with incurving leaves; ? 
below, the two forms are combined in such a way as to form a 
border of double palmettes which slope to the right. 

The figures of the gigantomachy fall into three groups. 
The most complicated (at the left on PLATE XII) represents 
the contest of Poseidon with the fish-tailed monster. The god, 
dressed only in a short robe which leaves the breast and the 
right arm uncovered and is wound about the left forearm, 
moves towards the right and thrusts at his opponent with his 
trident, which he grasps firmly in both hands. His antagonist 
draws back before the onslaught of the god, swinging above 
his head a branch, which is his only weapon. At the left a 
second giant, with a long robe thrown over his left arm and a 
baldric across his breast, aims a blow at Poseidon with a battle 
axe of the type which is commonly called a sagaris.? Behind 
him a tree stump is summarily indicated, and beyond a shield 
lies on the ground. In the next group, which is separated from 
the first by an elaborate decorative star, Dionysus, sitting 
easily astride an enormous panther, threatens with his thyrsus 
a giant who hes prone before him and whom, on the authority 
of Apollodorus,* we may perhaps call Eurytus, or possibly, on 
the authority of a single vase-painting, Eurymedon.® The god 
is notably slender and effeminate, dressed in a sleeved chiton 
and Phrygian cap, with a robe loosely wound about his left arm 
and flying out behind. In his right hand he holds a short 
thyrsus, with his left he grasps the bridle of the panther, which 
is worked out in considerable detail. The fallen giant wears 


1 Cf. Mon. dell’ Inst. X, pl. 45-46. 

2 Cf. for a similar pattern, Gerhard, Hir. Spiegel, I, on 6. 

3 Pollak (see p. 465, note 1) describes this figure as ‘‘ a youthful god (Hephaes- 
tus ?),’’ but the interpretation as a giant seems to me more probable. 

ale G62. 

5 Cf. B. C. H. XX, 1896, pl. 7. Of the inscription only the letters MEAON 
are preserved, but the reading [Eury ] medon proposed by Hartwig (ébid., p. 367) ~ 
is probably correct. 
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chlamys, baldric, and crested helmet. With his left hand he 
still holds his shield, his right rests weakly on the ground, and 
near it is the sword which has fallen from his grasp. Behind 
him a tree rises to the top of the field. Next in order comes 
Athena, who falls back towards the left and thrusts with a long 
spear at a youthful giant, — Enceladus, on the testimony both 
of the literature and the monuments.! Her dress, too, is 
elaborate, consisting of a long, overgirt chiton, aegis, helmet, 
and robe thrown over the left arm and flying out behind in 
long ends. She wears bracelets and carries her shield on her 
left arm. Her opponent, who wears chlamys, baldric, and hel- 
met, has fallen on one knee, but holds above his head a great 
rock which he is about to hurl at his adversary. Between the 
two figures is a second decorative star. 

In execution the design is like that of the great majority of 
the Praenestine cistae. In general the lines are hastily and 
carelessly incised, the whole effect is sketchy and incomplete. 
This is especially noticeable in the heads of the figures, which 
are sketched with comparatively few lines and with the marked 
tendency to realism that is characteristic of Italic art.2 At the 
same time there are many indications that the artist drew his 
inspiration, directly or indirectly, from a Greek model. The 
subject is one of the commonest of Greek subjects from the 
period of the black-figured vases on, and Poseidon, Dionysus, 
and Athena are three of the four divinities (the fourth is, of 
course, Zeus) who appear most frequently on the vases, both in 
extended compositions and in single groups;? the attributes 
of the gods and the dress of all the figures are Greek; and the 
types and many details find their closest parallels in Greek 
monuments. The Athena belongs to a type that goes back to 
the western pediment of the Parthenon and is found several 


1Cf Apollod. I, 6,2; Paus. VIII, 47, 1; Mayer, Giganten u. Titanen, pp. 
309 ff. In Pirate XII Athena and her opponent are separated, Athena appear- 
ing at the right end of the drawing, Enceladus at the left. 

2 Cf. Fernique, Ktude, p. 154: ‘‘ Bien souvent l’artiste a imité des figures 
grecques ; cette intention est visible pour les graffites de la ciste Ficoroni et pour 
un certain nombre d’autres objets. Mais alors méme que l’exécution est par- 
faite, il y a toujours dans les traits du visage une sorte de réalism que l’on doit 
regarder comme un des charactéres propres a l’art latin.’’ 

8 Cf. the lists in Mayer’s Giganten u. Titanen, pp. 293 ff. 
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times in Greek representations of the gigantomachy.! The 
giant fallen on one knee is a commonplace on vases with scenes 
of this sort.2, Dionysus riding on a panther does not occur, 
so far as I am aware, in Greek representations of the subject, 
though he is often accompanied by a panther, which aids him 
in subduing his antagonist, and on the splendid amphora from 
Melos in the Louvre,? which dates from the latter part of the 
fifth century, he drives a chariot drawn by panthers. Diony- 
sus riding on a panther, also, is common enough in representa- 
tions of the Bacchic thiasos, especially on the South Italian 
vases.4- The giants on the black-figured and the severe red- 
figured vases are regularly represented as hoplites in helmet 
and shield fighting with the spear or the sword, like the oppo- — 
nent of Dionysus on the cista, but on the red-figured vases of 
fine style and later, they not infrequently fight with stones® 
and branches ® like the opponents of Athena and Poseidon. 

For many reasons, then, it is clear that the maker of the cista 
was dependent upon a Greek model for the main features of his 
design. The two giants in the group with Poseidon, however, 
differ from the ordinary Greek types of giants and demand a 
more detailed discussion. The sagaris is certainly not a usual 
weapon in the hands of the giants; I have not been able to find 
another example of its use. It is the weapon of the Amazons, 


1Cf. the bronze relief from a mirror case in the Museo Kircheriano, publ. 
J.H.S. IV, 1888, pp. 90-95 ; and the South Italian volute crater St. Petersburg 
523, publ. Bull. Nap. Il, 1844, pl. 6. For examples of the type in other connec- 
tions, cf. the list given by Smith, J.H.8., l.c., p. 94. 

2Cf. Louvre E 732, publ. Mon. dell’ Inst. VI-VII, pl. 78 (black-figured 
amphora, attributed to a Coan painter by Kretschmer, Vaseninschriften, p. 59) ; 
British Museum E 469, publ. Sextes Hallesches Winckelmannsprogramm (red- 
figured severe); Bibl. Nat. 573, publ. Luynes, Description de quelques vases 
peints, pl. 19 (attrib. by Hartwig to Brygos); Berlin 2531, publ. Wiener Vor- 
legeblatter, I, pl. 5 (cylix of Erginos and Aristophanes); Athens 1259, publ. 
"Ed. ‘Apx. 1883, pl. 7 (late red-figured, style of the amphora from Melos). 

3 Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pl. 96-97; references to earlier 
discussions are given in the Text, II, p. 193, note 1. 

4 Cf. Tischbein, Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases, II, pl. 48. 

5 Cf. British Museum E 443, publ. Gerhard, Aus. Vas., pl. 64 (red-figured 
severe); Naples 2883, publ. Mon. dell’ Inst. IX, pl. 6 (red-figured fine); British 
Museum F 237, publ. Hrstes Hallesches Winckelmannsprogramm (Campanian 
style) ; St. Petersburg 523, publ. Bull. Nap. II, 1844, pl. 6 (South Italian). 

6 Cf. the amphora from Melos, referred to in note 3 above. 
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and as such it constantly appears, especially on the South Ital- 
lan vases, where the battle with the Amazons is a favorite sub- 
ject.1 Here, then, we seem to have a case of contaminatio, due 
either to the designer of the cista or to the Greek artist whose 
work he copied. Which of these alternatives is correct I see 
no means of determining. But the use of this peculiar form of 
battle axe gives us another hint as to the Greek origin of the 
design.” 

The fish-tailed monster presents a more difficult problem. 
On the analogy of the vase-paintings, we may, perhaps, give 
the name Polybotes to Poseidon’s opponent,? though he cer- 
tainly is very different from the giant who fights with Poseidon 
in the vase-paintings. Only the upper body to the groin is 
human; in place of legs he has two enormous fish tails, which 
end in trefoil forms. The juncture of the legs and the body is 
concealed by a sort of finny girdle, and to the back wings are 
attached. ‘The only close parallel that I have found is on 
another Praenestine monument, a bronze mirror, now in Berlin 
(Fig. 3).4 Here a very similar figure is represented contend- 
ing with Athena. Meyer® regards this as a mere variant of the 


1Cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Text, II, p. 144, Fig. 47 (Amazonomachia on 
the neck of the famous ‘‘ Darius’’ vase, Naples 3253; for the earlier literature, 
see p. 142, note 1); ibid. p. 161, Fig. 53 (Amazonomachia on ‘the neck of the 
‘¢ Medea’’ vase, Munich 810; for the earlier literature, see p. 161, note 1); Bull. 
Nap. Il, 1854, pl. 4 (volute crater from Ruvo, Jatta Coll. 1096). In the gigan- 
tomachy on the amphora from Melos, one of the opponents of the gods wields a 
sagaris, but as the figure is surely feminine, it does not afford a parallel to the 
giant on the Loeb cista; for the various interpretations proposed for the female 
figure, cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Text, II, p. 197. 

2 Professor Fowler has suggested to me that in the Greek original this figure 
may have been a Hermes holding the caduceus, which the Latin engraver mis- 
understood and transformed into a sagaris. This seems to me possible, though 
I prefer the interpretation of the figure as a giant. 

8 Cf. Apollod. I, 6, 2; black-figured amphora, Louvre E 732 (mentioned supra, 
p. 474, n. 2) ; red-figured cylix of Erginos and Aristophanes, Berlin, 2531, publ. 
Gerhard, Trinkschalen u. Gefdsse, pl. 2. On a severe red-figured amphora in 
Vienna (Laborde, I, pl. 41; Millingen, Anc. Uned. Mon. I, pl. 7,8; Lenormant 
and De Witte, 1. Cér. I, pl. 5), Poseidon’s opponent is called Ephialtes, but 
this is an isolated case. | 

4 Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, IV, pl. 286, 1. On the cista Mon. dell’ Inst. Suppl. 
pl. 19-20, a male monster with two fish tails in place of legs, but without wings, 
is used as a purely decorative figure, together with sea-horses and dolphins. 

5 Giganten u. Titanen, p. 348, n. 180. 
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common late type of giant with serpent legs, and his only com- 
ment is, “ The fact that the serpent legs end in fish tails has no 
significance on an Etruscan monument,” a remark which sug- 
gests that the writer did not consult the text of the Htruskische 
Spiegel, where the mirror is distinctly said to have come from 
Praeneste. That the artist’s conception here, as on the cista, 
was affected by the common type of giant with serpent legs is 
probable, but I doubt very much if the legs in these examples 
were thought of as serpents. On the cista, at all events, each 
leg is provided with a very definite 
fin, and the girdle which conceals 
the juncture of the legs with the 
body has a decidedly fishy look. 
We have to deal, then, with a fish- 
tailed giant, or rather, a giant with 
fish tails in place of legs, a type 
that does not appear, so far as I am 
aware, on any Greek monument. 
One is tempted to argue that the 
figure is simply an invention of the 
Praenestine engraver. The fond- 
ness of the Italic artists for winged 
figures is well known, and the fish 
tails may have been inspired by a 
desire to make Poseidon’s opponent 
a sea monster. Against such an 
assumption, however, several arguments may be urged. In 
the first place, the Greek parallels which I have cited for 
the other types create a presumption that this figure, which 
is the most carefully drawn of all, goes back to a Greek 
prototype; the original compositions of the Italian engravers, 
as we see them on the poorer cistae, are not nearly so 
well conceived. Secondly, though there are no exact Greek 
parallels, analogous figures are found on a number of late monu- 
ments. The Tritons and Scyllas that are so constantly used 
as decorative types on the South Italian vases are fish-tailed 
monsters, and show at least a fondness for such types among 
the Greek artists of this district. Both Triton and Scylla, to 

be sure, are usually represented on the vases with only a single 





Figure 3.— BrRONnNzE MIRROR. 
(Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, LV, pl. 286, 1.) 
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fish tail, but on many monuments of the Roman period, which 
it is reasonable to trace to earlier prototypes, Scylla, at least, 
appears with two fish tails in place of legs, and on Etruscan 
mirrors, which again reflect Greek models, both Scylla? and a 
male monster of similar form 
are represented in this way 
(Fig. 4).3 Finally, the mon- 
ster of our cista recalls the 
late Greek type of giant with 
serpent legs and wings, of 
which the most familiar ex- 
amples are the giants on the 
great frieze from Pergamum, 
but which is found occasion- 
ally as early as the first years 
of the third century B.c., or 
even the last years of the 
fourth.* For all these rea- 
sons, I am inclined to believe 
that our fish-legged monster 
reflects a Greek type which 
was invented late in the fourth century B.c., or early in the 
third (probably in Southern Italy), but which never attained 
the popularity of the serpent-legged form. 

If these arguments are valid, we have on the cista a fairly 
faithful reproduction of a Greek representation of the battle 
of the gods and the giants dating, probably, from the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the third century, B.c. That 
the design was copied from a South Italian vase seems likely 
from the parallels that I have quoted and also from a number 
of more general considerations. The style of the figures, so 
far as we can recover it in its Italic dress, is precisely the lax, 
decorative style of the South Italian vases, —the figures seem 
more like actors in a pageant than like contestants in a deadly 





Figure 4.— Bronze Mirror. 
(Gerhard, Hir. Spiegel, V, pl. 54.) 


1 Cf. the monuments collected by Vinet, Ann. dell’? Inst. XV, 18438, pp. 144- 
205, Mon. dell’ Inst. Ill, pl. 52 and 53. 

2 Cf. Gerhard, Htr. Spiegel, V, pl. 52, 53. 8 Tbid., pl. 54. 

4 Cf. Kuhnert in Roscher’s Lexicon der Myth. I, col. 1665; Elizabeth M. Gar- 
diner, A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 318 ff. 
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struggle;! and the use of decorative trees and stars to fill 
awkward spaces is quite in the manner of the South Italian 
painters.2 The cista itself must have been made some time 
after 300 B.c. We shall probably not be far wrong, if we date 
it about the middle of the third century, B.c. 

This establishment of a terminus post quem for the Loeb cista 
is of some importance in view of the different opinions that 
have been advanced in regard to the date of the Praenestine 
cistue as a class. Most of these monuments, unfortunately, 
present little that is useful for determining their exact date, 
and the evidence of the graves in which they are found is not 
so helpful as could be desired. Almost the only evidence that 
is of value is found in the inscriptions scratched on a few of 
the cistae and on some of the mirrors found with them,? to- 
gether with the inscriptions on the stones which were set up 
over the graves,—the so-called pzgne with their rectangular 
bases and other rectangular stones with cuttings for portrait 
busts. On the basis of the inscriptions on cistae and mirrors, 
and principally because the nominative of the second declen- 
sion is usually written with the older form os, but sometimes 
with the latter form ws, the whole class of cistae has usually 
been dated roughly in the third century B.c., though it has 
been recognized that a few examples may be slightly earlier 
or slightly later than this time.® The inscriptions on the 


1 Cf. the figures of Greeks and Amazons on the neck of the ‘‘ Darius vase ’’ 
(see p. 475, n. 1) ; and the similar figures on the crater No. 3256 in the Naples 
museum, publ. Mon. dell’ Inst. Il, pl. 30-32. Many of these figures are very 
similar in pose to the contestants on the Loeb cista. 

2 Cf. for these details, the vases cited above, p. 475, note1l. Trees and other 
landscape details are very common on the Praenestine cistae; cf. Behn, Die 
Ficoronische Cista, p. 48. 

The South Italian vases are generally admitted to have furnished the models 
for the designs on the more carefully engraved cistae, whereas the more care- 
lessly made specimens, in which the reflection of Greek prototypes is less evi- 
dent, may have been inspired by vases made in Southern Etruria in imitation 
of the painted Attic vases; cf. Mau in Pauly-Wissowa, III, col. 2601 ; Schu- 
macher, p. 25. 

3 Cf. O.LL. XIV, 4105-4112 (cistae) ; 4094-4104 (mirrors). 

4 Cl. CORLY SIV, pprsane: 

5 The change from os to us was made, apparently, towards the end of the 
third century B.c.; cf. Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 234. The earliest 
monument on which the new orthography appears is probably the epitaph of 
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gravestones show a similar variation in orthography, and have 
commonly been assigned to the third and second centuries.! 
In recent years, however, an attempt has been made to assign 
an earlier date to the Praenestine cistae. In 1893, Furtwang- 
ler, in discussing an early class of South Italian vases, painted 
in imitation of fifth century Attic wares, remarked that the 
types on the Ficoroni cista “are derived from the same sources 
as those of the Argonaut pictures on early South Italian vases 
—viz. from the paintings of the Polygnotan circle. The cista 
must be of nearly the same date as the vases,” ? a period which 
is defined in an earlier passage as the last decades of the fifth 
century.? A similar statement appears in Furtwingler’s Antike 
Gemmen, published in 1900, where the beginning of the manu- 
facture of cistae at Praeneste is dated not later than about 
400 B.c.;* and later still we find the same critic arguing that 
the good Praenestine cistae betray the influence of the Sicyon- 
ian school of drawing in the fourth century,® though in a 
footnote he modifies his earlier statements to some extent. 
Referring to Antike Gemmen III, he remarks: “On p. 189 I 
dated the Praenestine engravings somewhat too high; in any 
case they go down through the whole of the fourth century.” ® 


L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, who was consul in 293 (C.L.Z. I, 29, 830=VI, 1284, 
1285). This, however, as Ritschl long ago showed (cf. Ritschl, Opuscula Phi- 
lologica, IV, pp. 222 ff.), is later than the epitaph of the son of Barbatus, who 
was consul in 259 (C.L.Z. I, 32 = VI, 1287). Ritschl’s date for the epitaph of 
Barbatus, ‘‘not later than 234 B.c.,’’ has usually been accepted, but even this, 
perhaps, is too early. WoOlfflin has argued that the epitaph should be dated 
later than 200 (cf. Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1892, pp. 190 ff.). In any case, the forms 
in us were firmly established early in the second century ; they are used con- 
sistently in the decree of L. Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus of the year 189 (C.L.L. 
TI, 5041) and in the famous Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus of the year 
186 (C.1.L. I, 196). 

1Cf. Henzen, Ann. dell’ Inst. 1855, pp. 79 ff.; Mommsen in C.L.L. I, p. 28 ; 
Fernique, p. 136; A. della Seta, Boll. d’ Arte III, 1909, p. 194. 

2 Cf, Furtwingler, Meisterwerke der gr. Plastik, p. 152. I have quoted the 
passage from the English translation by Miss Sellers, Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture, p. 111. 

8 Cf. Meisterwerke, p. 149; Masterpieces, p. 109. 

4 ‘Nicht spiter als die Epoche um die Wende des 5ten und 4ten Jahrhun- 
derts,’’ Ant. Gemmen, III, p. 189. 

5 Cf. Furtwingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, Text IT, p. 43. 

6 «Sie gehen jedenfalls durch das ganze vierte Jahrhundert herab.” 
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All these arguments, it is to be noted, are based simply on 
stylistic comparisons. More recently Behn has attempted to 
use the epigraphic evidence of the cistae and the mirrors to 
prove the earlier date proposed by Furtwingler.! His argu- 
ment is as follows: 

“The terminus ante quem which Mommsen fixed at about 
300 B.c. for the Ficoroni cista by comparison with the epitaph 
of Barbatus must now be placed earlier; this can be done with 
the help of the other incised cistae (8) and mirrors (11). Since 
there is little stylistic development in the incised decoration, 
division into earlier and later groups is often possible only by 
means of the linguistic forms and the shapes of the letters. 
The mirror Gerhard 182 (CLL. XIV, 4099) is early, because 
of the ? (Jordan, Arit. Beitr., p. 5), the mirror Mon. dell’ Inst. 
IX, pl. 7,2 (CLL. XIV, 4101; Eph. Ep. I, 23) is somewhat 
later because of the form, Q, of the same letter; among the 
latest are the cistae Mon. dell’ Inst. 1X, pl. 22-23 (C_LL. XIV, 
4108; Hph. Hp. I, 19) and Suppl. pl. 15-16 (CLL. XIV, 
4109; Eph. Ep. 1, 168 a) and the mirror Kliigmann-Korte V, 
pl. 45 (Mon. dell? Inst. 1X, pl. 29,2; CLL. XIV, 4098; Hph. 
Ep. I, 24), which have the nominative in us. In this last 
group, the first cista has the forms ‘Leces’ for leges and 
‘Acmemno’ for Agamemno; it comes, therefore, from a period 
when G was still unknown and C was used for tenuis and 
media. This period can be determined. The Roman tradi- 
tion that Appius Claudius as censor (312 B.c.) removed Z from 
the Roman alphabet must be interpreted to mean that inscrip- 
tions without Z from the time of Appius were known to the 
Roman grammarians. With the removal of Z the admission of 
G is exactly contemporary, since this takes the place of Z in 
the alphabet, while X and Z, when they were later readopted, 
were placed at the end of the alphabet. An enactment of Ap- 
pius in regard to the official use and the place of the letter in 
the alphabet is conceivable (Jordan, pp. 155 ff.). This is im- 
portant for the chronology of the cistae and mirrors. The 
cista Mon. dell’ Inst. 1X, pl. 22-23 is surely one of the very 
latest ; almost the entire Latin development of bronze engrav- 
ing, therefore, is carried back into the fourth century (cp. 

1 Behn, pp. 8 f. 
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Schumacher, Praen. Ciste, p. 37). At the beginning of the 
development, in respect to date and style, stands the Ficoroni 
cista, which on these grounds also can be placed only at the 
very beginning of the fourth century.” 

The weakness of Behn’s argument lies in his assumption that 
the occurrence of C in “leces” and “ Acmemno”’ necessarily 
dates the cista on which it occurs earlier than the year 312. 
It is probable, to be sure, though it is by no means certain, 
that the new letter G was introduced by Appius Claudius in 
312, but the inscriptions show that for many years the old and 
the new forms were used concurrently and that G did not come 
into common use until long after the time of Appius.t The 
forms “leces” and ‘“ Acmemno,” therefore, do not by any 
means prove that the cista in question was made in the fourth 
century, and the occurrence of the termination ws (which Behn 
uses only to prove that this cista and the other on which it 
occurs belong to the latest examples of the class) is decidedly 
against so early a dating. 

On the whole, then, the most probable theory is still the 
older one which regards the mass of the Praenestine cistae as 
products of the third century B.c., but admits that a few speci- 
mens may have been made in the last years of the fourth or the 
first years of the second century. This theory the Loeb cista 
tends to confirm, since this example, if the arguments I have 
advanced in regard to the origin of the fish-legged giant are 
valid, cannot be dated earlier than 300 B.c. and is probably to 
be assigned to a considerably later period, about the middle of 
the third century. Like the other monuments of its class, 
this cista gives us an interesting picture of the art of Latium 
at this time, an art dependent in the main on the decadent 
Greek art of the South Italian cities, but suggesting in its 
realistic tendencies the quality which is the most prominent 


characteristic of the later art of Rome. 
GEORGE H. CHASE. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1Cf. the instances of ‘‘c pro g”’ cited in the Index to O.1.L. I (p. 601); 
Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 7; Egbert, Introduction to the Study of Latin 
Inscriptions, p. 26. It is to be noted, also, that the new letter would come into use 
in a provincial town like Praeneste somewhat later than its introduction in Rome. 
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TWO CORINTHIAN COPIES OF THE HEAD OF 
THE ATHENA PARTHENOS! 


AmonG the lost masterpieces of Greek sculpture the colossal 
chryselephantine statue of Athena Parthenos with which 
Phidias crowned his life’s work in 488 B.c.? holds a foremost 
place. Owing to the records of antiquity and the investiga- 
tions of recent years,’ it is happily now one of the best known, 
since numerous copies inspired by its grandeur and perfection 
have come to light. There is still great uncertainty about 
the details and individual qualities, which copies of a great 
work of genius fail to reproduce; but the general appearance 


1A portion of this paper was first presented at an open meeting of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens in March, 1910; and afterwards 
at the meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in Providence, R.I., 
in December, 1910. 

2 Cf. Loeschcke, Festschrift zum funfzigjahrigen Jubilaum des Vereins von 
Altertumsfreunden im Rheinlande, 1891, pp. 16 f. Paretti also, Rom. Mitt. 
XXIV, 1909, pp. 271 f., concludes that the Athena Parthenos was completed 
some five years after the Zeus of Olympia. The last book on Greek sculpture 
favors the other view; cf. Richardson, A History of Greek Sculpture, p. 170. 

8 For the literature on the Athena Parthenos, cf. Friederichs-Wolters, Gips- 
abgiisse des Berliner Museums, Nos. 466-468 ; Frazer, Pausanias, I, pp. 312 f.; 
Smith, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, No. 300 f., and the works cited in the 
list of copies at the end of this article. For the literary and inscriptional evi- 
dence, cf. Michaelis, Der Parthenon and Arx Athenarum, ed. iii, pp. 55-60, 
97-98. 

4 Cf. Furtwiingler, ‘Uber Statuenkopieen im Altertum’ (Abh. der k. bay. 
Akad.1 Cl. xx Bd. iii Abth. pp. 531 f.), p. 7: ‘¢ Endlich wurden epochemachende 
Werke auch schon sehr bald nach ihrer Entstehung von der kleineren Kunst. 
nachgebildet. Die Verfertiger von Votiven oder zierenden Metallreliefs, von 
Miinzstempeln, von geschnittenen Steinen und selbst die Vasenmaler haben 
beriihmte plastische Werke benutzt und mehr oder weniger frei nachgebildet. 
Dasjenige antike Werk das wol den miachtigsten Einfluss dieser Art ausgetibt hat. 
ist die Athena Parthenos des Phidias. Sie hat einen iiberaus vielfachen Nach- 
klang in Werken aller Art gefunden. Ihr Kopf ward schon frtth auf Goldreliefs. 
in Stidrussland frei nachgebildet; er hat zahlreichen Miinzstempelschneidern 
vorgeschwebt,”’ etc. 
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of the whole statue and its essential features are clear. They 
are given best and most faithfully by the statuette found near 
the Varvakion gymnasium in 1880, and now in the National 
Museum in Athens. Yet as a much reduced! and rather in- 
artistic and unimaginative copy of the time of Hadrian it can 
afford little for the reconstruction of the type of the Phidian 
head, especially since casts probably were not made of chrys- 
elephantine colossi.2_ Here the virgin daughter of Zeus stands 
calmly and proudly as the victorious and armed but peaceful 
and protecting goddess of her people, with the figure of Vic- 
tory resting on her outstretched right hand, while the left 
holds the edge of the shield under which coils the snake of the 
acropolis, guardian of Erechtheus, Athena’s otcoupos ddis, who 
in Pausanias (I, 24) becomes identical with Erichthonius. She 
wears the aegis over her breast, and on her head the Attic 
helmet with upturned cheek-pieces, surmounted by three crests 
which are supported by a sphinx in the middle and a winged 
Pegasus on either side. Other statues and statuettes? also 
copy the entire figure, such as the Lenormant and Madrid 
statuettes, the colossal statue of Antiochus in Rome, the 
‘“Minerve au collier” in the Louvre, the well-preserved colossal 
copy from Pergamum in Berlin with Pergamene characteristics 
and many features of the original omitted or changed, the tor- 
-sos in Patras, the Museum of the Acropolis, the Palace of the 
Conservatori, the Villa Borghese’ and Villa Wolkonsky in 
Rome, and the Somzée collection. But for the reconstruction of 
the head with its luxuriantly decorated helmet we have, besides 


1 For the size of the Athena Parthenos, cf. A.J.A. 1896, pp. 335 f. The Var- 
vakion statuette is about one-eleventh the size of the original, the gold medallions 
one thirty-fifth, the Aspasius gem, ;,,, the copy from Pergamum, however, three- 
eighths. Some idea of how the colossal figure of Athena looked may be had 
from Amelung’s clever reconstruction of a colossal Athena by Phidias from the 
colossal Medici torso in Paris and a Phidian head in Vienna (casts in Munich, 
Bonn, and elsewhere) ; cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, p. 189, Fig. 71. 

2 Reinach thinks that in ancient times casts only of bronze statues were made, 
because marble statues were colored. It is more likely that casts were also 
made of marble statues without damaging the color or paint, but not of colossal 
figures. Cf. Reinach, Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres, Comptes rendus, 
1900, pp. 535 f.; and for arguments against Reinach, cf. Pollak, Jh. Oest. Arch. 
I. IV, 1901, p. 146. 

3 For complete list of copies and references, cf. below. 
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the meagre description of Pausanias, several marble heads in 
Athens, Florence, Verona, Paris, Copenhagen, Dresden, Cologne, 
one in Berlin whose main value consists in the traces of color 
which it still preserves, and a small bronze head from Carnun- 
tum in Vienna. We have also a large number of gems and 
glass pastes and coins, terra-cotta disks in St. Petersburg, Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Paris; and medallions on gutti or askoi in 
Munich, London, and Berlin, and on a canteen in Gotha. The 
head is also represented on necklaces, fibulae, and gold disks, 
but above all on the Augustan gem of red jasper in Vienna, 
which is the best reproduction of the head in profile, both for 
details and artistically} and on the two gold medallions from 
Kul Oba near Kertch now in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, 
dating from the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth 
century B.C. 

To these copies of the head of the type of the Athena Par- 
thenos the American excavations at Corinth have added another 
in the shape of a mould,? which represents en face the head and 
bust of Athena. Only one other terra-cotta mould of the head 
of Athena Parthenos is known, namely, that which passed from 
the colection of Julien Gréau into the Berlin Museum? (now 
exhibited along with a cast in the last vase room, XIV, in the 
Old Museum). The mould in Berlin comes from Asia Minor, 
and represents the head in profile to left. But unfortunately 
it is much broken to the left, and the face is entirely lacking, 
only the back part and left side of the helmet and head appear- 
ing. The mould from Corinth (Fig. 1), on the other hand, 


1 Tt is easier to agree with Loeschcke, Von Schneider, Furtwangler, and others 
than with Pollak, Jh. Oest: Arch. I. IV, 1901, p. 147, who thinks the gem of 
Aspasius is ‘‘ verweichlicht flau.”’ 

2 Terra-cotta moulds exist in many museums; cf. Catalogue of the Terra- 
cottas in the British Museum, E 1-92; Martha, Catalogue des figurines en terre 
cuite du Musée d’ Athénes, pp. 36 f.; Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, 1, pp. 
115 f., pl. v; cf. for moulds from Girgenti, Rom. Mitt. XII, 1897, pp. 253 f. ; cf. 
Mendel, Catalogue des Figurines Grecques de Terre Cuite, Constantinople, Nos. 
1801, 1880, 1900-1942, 1950, 2268; Edgar, Greek Moulds (Cat. du Mus. du Caire); 
Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie, I, pp. 126 f. ; ef. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
LX, p. 580 M: kai yap éxetvor (of xoporddOor) Tvrov Tivd TapéxovTes Omotov ay 
mnddv els TodTov éuBadwowv Suowov T@ TUTWw TO Eidos droredovor.. Other Greek 
words for a mould are éxrimwua, TUrwua, éxuayeiov; cf. Pollux, IX, 130. 

3 Cf. for references, list of copies D (d) (8). 
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though less broad and not so long, is in almost perfect preser- 
vation. Corinth was an important centre for the making 
of terra-cottas,! and 
perhaps moulds. were 
invented there, if we 
interpret Pliny, Nat. 
ieee A Ve) 151, 
with Bliimner (op. ctt. 
IT, p. 129) as mean- 
ing that Butades of 
Sicyon first made a 
terra-cotta mould at 
Corinth and an im- 
pression from it. Our 
mould is of buff clay, 
which contrasts with 
the dark red color of 
the Berlin specimen, 
and is probably of 
Corinthian origin. It 
was found in the year 
1908 in a trench dug 
with the aid of money 
generously donated 
by Mrs. Howes, of 
Brookline near Bos- 
ton, in a stratum of 
filling under the seats 
of the cavea of the 
Greek theatre,2 from 
whichhavecome many Figure 1,— Trerra-cotra Moutp From CorINTH. 
other terra-cottas dating from the sixth to the fourth century B.c. 
Perhaps casts from the Corinthian mould were used as votive 
offerings in the neighboring temple of Athena Chalinitis,? 

1 Cf. A.J.A. II, 1898, pp. 206 f. ; X, 1906, pp. 159 f., for other terra-cottas found 
at Corinth. 

2 Cf. A.J.A. 1, 1897, pp. 481 f., on the theatre. Subsequent excavations in the 
theatre have not yet been published. 

3 Cf. Paus. II, 4, 5: 7d dé iepdv rhs’ AOnvas THs Xadcviridos mpds TO Oedr pw oploww 


éoriv. 
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where such dedications, representing on the helmet of Athena 
the winged Pegasus whom she had bridled, would be especially 


Figure 2.—Cast rrom Mou.p. Front 
VIEW. 





appropriate. Theovalshape 
is somewhat like that of 
some of the votive terra- 
cotta shields of the Hellen- 
istic period found in a tomb 
at Eretria and now in 
Athens, Berlin, and Boston,! 
or perhaps a better parallel 
for the shape is a mould in 
Chicago with the figure of 
a Victory. Possibly the 
crest of the sphinx was in 
such high relief in order 
that the votive offering 
might be pierced there for 
suspension.® The height of 
the mould is 0.165 m., the 
greatest width 0.08 m., the 
thickness 0.0835 m. The 
greatest height of relief is 
0.02 m. The crest of the 
sphinx is 0.01 m. in relief at 
the top. In the cast (Fig. 2) 
the distance from the chin 
to the lower edge is 0.15 m., 
from the top of the triangu- 
lar projection upward from 
the middle of the forehead- 
piece of the helmet (pé7Ta- 
mov) to the chin 0.035 m., 


from there to top of crest of sphinx 0.05 m. ‘The breadth 


of the face is 0.025 m. 


1Cf, Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 1899, pp. 120 f.; Ath. Mitt. XX VI, 1901, pl. xv (middle). 

2 Cf. Furtwingler, Sitzb. der k. bay. Akad. 1905, II, pp. 245 f., pl. i. 

8 This was perhaps also the case with the terra-cotta mould of somewhat simi- 
lar shape, which also has a high crest, which otherwise would be rather mean- 
ingless, published in ’E@¢. ’Apx. 1904, col. 72, Fig. 8. 


————————— a 
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The head of Athena is here represented in full front view, 
even more so than on the gold medallions from Kertch. 
Whereas in most other copies a wider form of aegis occurs, 
in the Corinthian mould Athena wears a narrow aegis! with 
several whole snakes to form the trimming of the edge. The 
scallops of the older aegis are imitated by the winding of the ~ 
snakes and by making them curl about one another. In the 
middle is the Gorgon’s head, or head of Medusa of archaic 
type, with broad face, high cheek bones, bulging eyes, flat 
nose, and low forehead and archaic wavy hair with a snake at 
least on left side (right side in the cast). The preservation 
of the mould is not good enough to enable us to say with cer- 
tainty that there was a similar snake on the other side of the 
hair. The snake seems to continue the hair downward past 
the ear, and not to issue from the Gorgon’s ear as in the torso 
in the Villa Borghese. Two snakes’ tails also appear as a kind 
of pendant below the Gorgoneion. ‘Traces of these are found 
in most copies, especially in the statue of Antiochus and the 
“ Minerve au collier.” In the statues in the Villa Woikonsky 
and in the palace of the Conservatori they are very small, as 
in the Corinthian mould. ‘This was probably a feature of the 
original, where the tails of the two central snakes of the lower 
edge of the aegis turned up on either side of the Gorgoneion. 
The position of the Gorgon’s head, somewhat higher than the 
extreme lower edge of the aegis, is due to the shape of the 
mould, where it would be inconvenient to put the Gorgon’s 
head so near the edge, rather than to a late date, when the 
Gorgoneion is placed high up near the neck and is widely 
separated from the bottom, as in most copies except that from 
Patras. -The surface of the aegis is left plain, as in the copies 
from Patras and elsewhere, but possibly the scales were indi- 
cated in color by the coroplast. In any case, the whole effect 
of the aegis is that of a mass of twisting snakes, which forms a 
striking contrast to the calm and dignified face of the goddess. 
Above the aegis, which sweeps down in two curves to a V-shape? 

1 For the narrow aegis, which occurs also in the statuette in Patras, cf. B.S.A. 
III, 1896-97, p. 128. 

2 As in J.H.S. XV, pl. v, which, however, is not a free rendering of the 


Athena Parthenos, as is there suggested. Also in Furtwdngler-Reichhold, Gr. 
Vasenmalerei, pl. 20, and elsewhere. 
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between the breasts, we see the top of the chiton, with an indi- 
cation of the characteristic V-shaped fold in the middle, which 
we meet in many other copies. But here we have more space 
between the two. On the neck we see the necklace, which 
occurs with more detail on the gem of Aspasius, the gold 
medallions, the askoi in Munich, the canteen in Gotha, the 
terra-cotta disks in St. Petersburg, on coins and fibulae, and 
especially on the ‘“‘Minerve au collier.”! In all of these except 
the last the necklace is placed too high, owing to the adapta- 
tion to the circular field, but the form of the Corinthian mould 
gives a better opportunity for exact proportions and for the 
proper position of the necklace. Many have thought it was not 
a part of the original. But, as was already the opinion of Lenor- 
mant,? contrary to Beulé, and as Schreiber, Arndt,? Michon,* 
and others believe, the necklace is a detail of the original 
faithfully preserved in the colossal “* Minerve au collier.” It is 
missing in the colossal copy from Pergamum, but that is not 
faithful to its origin, and has been altered much to suit the 
Pergamene taste. Whether the necklace in the statue of 
Phidias was a single string of beads, as in the “ Minerve au 
collier,” or beads with pendants or double, as on the Munich 
askos, or triple, as on the canteen in Gotha,® it is impossible 
to decide definitely ; but since the gem of Aspasius and the 
gold medallions also have a triple necklace of beads and pen- 
dants, it is perhaps more likely that the original necklace had 
more than one row.® ‘The broad and long expanse of the neck 
was probably also a characteristic of the original colossal statue, 
which the Corinthian mould, as the “ Minerve au collier” and 
the Pergamene copy, reproduces more faithfully than the round 
medallions, since their shape would not allow so much space 
for the neck. 

The features of the face, which looks into the distance, as 


1 Cf., for references, list of copies below. 

2 Cf. Gaz. des Beaux Arts, VIII, 1860, p. 221. 

3 Cf. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Gr. und Rém. Sculptur, text to pl. 512, 
p. 160 note. 

4 Cf. Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 160. 

5 Cf. Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 133 f. 

6 The necklace may also be seen on Athena on a vase from the fifth century 
in the style of Midias ; cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pl. 30. 
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must have been the case in the colossal statue of Phidias, repro- 
duce better than the gold medallions those of the original, and 
are more Phidian than those of the Varvakion statuette. They 
are not so excessively broad, massive, heavy, plump, and dull 
-as in the medallions, which are probably Ionic or barbarian 
work showing Attic influence rather than genuine Attic art.} 
Even in the Varvakion statuette the face is somewhat heavy 
and lifeless, but in the Corinthian mould it is rather pleasant, 
sympathetic, and friendly, though at the same time austere and 
dignified. The face is only moderately broad, with fairly full 
cheeks and cheerful look, contrasting with the narrow, rather 
short, oval face with severe expression which many attribute 
to the Lemnian Athena.? The expression is singularly attrac- 
tive and comes nearer than most copies to reproducing that of 
the original statue, in this respect showing a great improve- 
ment over the Varvakion statuette. Even the profile (Fig. 3) 
compares favorably with the gem of Aspasius. The propor- 
tions are about the same as those given by Winter (J6. Arch. I. 
1887, pp. 225f.) as characteristic of the Attic School. _The 
chin is round and small, the mouth finely cut with full but 
delicately formed upper and lower lips, which are not so much 
parted as in the Varvakion statuette. The nose is moderately 
broad and long, forming a continuous line with the forehead. 
The transition from the nose, with its wide nostrils, to the 
cheeks is well modelled. ‘The eyes are wide open and round, 
a feature which, as the much fuller form of the lower face, is 
common to most other copies; and the lower eyelids are not 
undercut. Here is a great contrast to the almond-shaped eyes 
with unusually sharp-cut eyebrows of the head in Copenhagen, 


1Cf. Furtwangler, Goldfund von Vettersfelde, pp. 47 f.; Hauser, Neuattische 
Reliefs, p. 126, 1; Furtwangler (Meisterwerke, p. 21, and Statuenkopieen, l.c., 
p. 8) thinks the gold medallions are not good copies. Collignon, Hist. de la 
sculpture grecque, p. 544, and Fowler-Wheeler, Greek Archaeology, p. 350, think 
they are Attic. So also Kieseritzky, Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pp. 291f. But 
Loeschcke, op. cit. pp. 3 f., and Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, p. 116, 
think they are Ionic. 

2Cf. Jamot, ‘L’Athéna Lemnia de Phidias,’ R. Arch. 18957, p. 24, who 
thus characterizes the manner of Phidias: ‘l’ovale du visage plutét court, aussi 
large en bas qu’en haut, les yeux écartés, le nez fort et court, formant une ligne 
droite avec le front, la bouche aux lévres charnues entr’ouvertes, les machoires 
puissantes. ”’ 
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where, as Pollak! says, “alle Kraft ist in der Augen- und Stirn- 
partie concentriert.”” But the Corinthian copy is more loyal to 
its Phidian original in making 
the whole face beautiful and 
not subordinating one part to 
another. The cheeks are not 
so full and the face not so round 
as in the Varvakion statuette, 
and yet there is much resem- 
blance between the two faces, 
the Corinthian being nearer to 
the original. The hair is ar- 
ranged in four curls at either 
side of the face, which do not 
show the bronze character so 
striking in the heads in Paris 
and Copenhagen, in the gold 
medallions, and in the terra- 
cotta medallion in Munich. 
Two tresses, which must have 
existed in the original, fall for- 
ward over the aegis on either 
shoulder as in most copies, but 
they are rendered much better 
and less conventionally than in 
| the medallions of St. Petersburg 
and Munich. There they have 
a twisted, metallic appearance, 
which Kieseritzky? and Pagen- 
stecher? think was a feature of 
the original because these locks 
were in gold. But we cannot 
be certain that they were in 
Ficure 3,—Cast rrom Mourp. gold and of metal technique. 
ULE B It is very probable that in this 

respect, too, the Corinthian mould is truer to its origin. 
From the ears, which are not visible, hang double pendants 





1Cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. J. 1V, 1001, p. 148. 
2 Cf. Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pp. 305 f. 3 Ibid. XX XIII, 1908, p. 1380. 
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or earrings ending in circles as in the gem of Aspasius, the 
gold medallions, the askos in Munich, ete. The helmet 
which Athena here wears is of the usual Attic form’ elabo- 
rated by Phidias.1 The movable cheek-pieces are, however, 
too low, and are more correctly given in the gem of Aspasius, 
the Varvakion statuette, and elsewhere. They almost take 
the place of ears, which are not represented at all. In 
fact, the features of the helmet resemble closely those of the 
guttus in Berlin pictured by Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Re- 
lief-keramik, pl. xxi, No. 166 a, though the sphinx there is not 
winged and there is no high crest. In this guttus, as in the 
gold medallions, the ears are omitted because no room is left 
for them by the lowness of the cheek-pieces. In the gem of 
Aspasius and in other gems, in the gold and terra-cotta medal- 
lions of St. Petersburg, on Attic tetradrachms, on the Gotha 
canteen, on the askos in Munich, on the heads in Berlin, Co- 
logne, and Paris, these cheek-pieces are decorated with griffins 
in relief,? and possibly in the case of impressions from the 
Corinthian mould they were painted, although this detail might 
easily be omitted, and probably was, as in the Varvakion statu- 
ette. Certainly there were griffins in the original, as we know 
from the words of Pausanias, I, 24,5: Ka@ éxdtepov dé Tov Kpa- 
vous ypvmreés etow érretpyacpevor, Which Kieseritzky? rightly inter- 
preted as relief-work on the cheek-pieces* on either side of the 
helmet and not of the sphinx, as many have thought. The 
only variants are the fragment of a mould from Asia Minor, 
where Loeschcke® has distinguished a male. standing figure 
representing probably Heracles with the cornucopia, or rather, 
as Furtwingler® thinks, a mystic with a bundle of twigs; and 
the marble medallion from Corinth which is published in this 

1 The best discussion of the helmet is by Loeschcke, op. cit. pp. 7f. For the 
decoration on the back and the sides of the helmet; cf. also Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, 
pp. 167 f. 

2 Loeschcke was the first to distinguish two types, and to decide in favor of 
the type with one rear paw lifted higher than the other. Cf. Loeschcke, op. cit. 
pp. 18f. This is the type on the heads in Paris, Cologne, and Berlin. 

3 Cf. Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pp. 299f.; Frazer, Pausanias, II, p. 316. 

4 Griffins occur on the cheek-pieces of the helmet of Athena on a vase in the 
style of Midias; cf. Furtwingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pl. 20. 


5 Op. cit. pp. 12, 13; and Dorpater Program, 1886, p. 11. 
6 Arch. Anz. VII, 1892, p. 106. 
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article. The forehead, piece or pwétwmov (cf. Pollux) of the 
helmet is not straight as in the gem of Aspasius and the gold 
medallions, but is curved to be parallel with the eyebrows as in 
the head from Carnuntum, and has a triangular projection in 
the middle above and below. This is lacking in the gem of 
Aspasius, the gold medallions, and in some other copies, but 
occurs at least downward toward the nose in the Varvakion 
statuette, the statue of Antiochus, the statuette in Madrid, the 
‘“‘Minerve au collier,” the copy from Pergamum, in the heads at 
Berlin, Athens, Cologne, Copenhagen, Florence, Paris, that 
from Carnuntum, the one in the possession of Professor Pollak, 
in the marble medallion from Corinth, on coins, gems, gutti, 
and other works of the minor arts.! This feature, then, was in 
all probability a characteristic of the original, as Loeschcke,? 
Furtwingler,? Pollak,t Von Schneider,® and others have argued. 
The two new Corinthian copies make the argument still stronger 
against Kieseritzky,® and counteract the recent compromise of 
Pagenstecher.’ The decoration which occurs on the pétwzrov 
of the helmet in the gold medallions, in the bronze head from 
Carnuntum, and in the marble medallion from Corinth, and 
elsewhere, was another feature of the original, which is lacking 
in the Corinthian mould. On the middle of the helmet is a 
winged sphinx with her fore paws stretched out in front of 
her, and a very high crest above her head. The sphinx was in 


1 Cf. list of copies. For an example on coins, cf. Lermann, Athenatypen auf 
griechischen Miinzen, pl. ii, 5. For the gutti, cf. D (e) (8) and (4) = Pagen- 
stecher, Die Calenische Relief-keramik, pi. xxi, Nos. 165, 166 a. So there are 
exceptions to Michon’s statement in Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 167, that ‘les 
petits monuments montrent le fronton coupé droit, les autres indiquent un écu 
triangulaire terminé par une pointe qui s’avance entres les deux yeux.”’ 

2 Op. cit. pp. 7 f. 3 Ath. Mitt. VI, 1881, pp. 188 f. 

4 Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1901, pp. 148 f. 5 Ibid. VII, 1904, p. 153. 

6 Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, p. 303 f. 

7 Ath. Mitt. XXXIIT, 1908, pp. 180-131. Pagenstecher would adopt a form 
between the two, but thinks the right type is given by the gold medallions and 
the askos in Munich, which have practically no projection of the forehead- 
piece downward. His statement that the minor arts give only what is in the 
original might equally well be applied to the Corinthian mould of Hellenistic 
date as to the askos in Munich. Nor is this form of helmet post-Phidian, since 
it occurs on vases in the style of Midias which are influenced by the Athena Par- 
thenos ; cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pls. 20 and 30; cf. also 
Pagenstecher, J.c. p. 181 note. 


- 
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the original, as we know from Pausanias, I, 24, 5, who says: 
Méow meév ovv errixetai ot TO Kpadver Xduryyos etxov. But whether 
the wings were so large as they are in the Corinthian mould is 
doubtful. This was perhaps a device of the coroplast to fill the 
vacant space above. However, we are confirmed in the belief 
that in the original statue the sphinx was winged, and with her 
crest reached a greater height than that of the face itself. 
Nearly the same proportion exists in the Varvakion statuette, 
but the wings there are not nearly as high. Here, again, 
the shape of the Corinthian mould gives a better chance 
for the correct rendering of the crested and winged sphinx 
than the round medallions, which were obliged to minimize 
the crest and wings. ‘The sphinx exists in nearly every well- 
preserved copy of the head,! and is in some copies the only 
ornament of the helmet.2 Sometimes even the wings have 
been omitted as in the bronze head from Carnuntum,? where 
the omission is due to a desire not to complicate the cast- 
ing of the bronze. In the case of the head in Cologne,‘ the 
wings were set in separate pieces, and that was probably done 
in the original statue. The other two crests were supported 
by winged Pegasi,®5 which are to be seen also in the gem of 
Aspasius, the gold medallions, on the askoi and canteen, the 
mould from Asia Minor, the Varvakion statuette, the heads in 
Berlin, Cologne, Copenhagen, Paris, that from Carnuntum, and 
elsewhere. These crests, however, in the original as here, and 
in the Varvakion statuette and elsewhere, were not nearly so 
high as the central one over the sphinx. The Pegasi were 
parallel with the sphinx, and their fore legs were on the helmet 
and not flying free in the air as they do in the Varvakion 
statuette, the head in the Louvre, the gem of Aspasius, the 
Munich medallion, etc.® 


1 For exceptions, cf. the copy from Pergamum and the marble medallion from 
Corinth ; cf. below. 

2 As in the head from Southern Italy, cf. below B 21. 

8 Sh. Oest. Arch. I. VIL, 1904, p. 152. 4 Loeschcke, op. cit. 

5 It is surprising to find even in recent articles such as that on Minerva in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, p. 1927, and elsewhere, the statement that 
the sphinx was flanked by griffins. Cf. below, pp. 497 f. 

6 Cf. Kieseritzky, Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, p. 303; Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. 
XXXIII, 1908, p. 129. 
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But in the Corinthian mould they are placed in profile with 
their heads toward the sphinx, just as in the guttus in Berlin. 
Only the head and breast and one of the fore legs appear. The 
crests above the small wings are curved round to follow the 
contour of the mould. ‘This cramped position of the Pegasi is 
due to the shape of the mould, and does not reproduce cor- 
rectly the original, in which the winged horses! were, as has 
been said, whole figures in the round, facing forward, possibly 
with the head turned to one side. The fore parts of horses or 
other animals which decorated the original helmet just above 
the forehead-piece, and whose fore legs probably projected over 
the péTwrov,? are entirely omitted in our mould; but some idea 
of their appearance can be had from the gem of Aspasius, the 
medallions, coins, the ** Minerve au collier,” the heads in Paris, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, etc.2 Nor is there an owl in our mould, 
as on the gold medallions in St. Petersburg, where perhaps it 
is only a sort of trademark or emblem to help the barbarians, 
for whom these medallions were made, to interpret them. It 
is very doubtful whether there was any owl connected with the 
Athena Parthenos, though we know definitely that there was 
an owl on the acropolis (yAav& év zoe) connected with some 
statue of Athena, perhaps placed near the old xoanon by Phidias, 
and there seems also to have been an owl beside the colossal 
statue of Athena by Phidias which Amelung has reconstructed. 

To assign a date to a copy of a great statue, and especially to 
a terra-cotta copy of the head, is very difficult. That the Corin- 


1Cf. Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Relief-keramik, pl. xxi, No. 166 a. Cf. 
also Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pl. 80, and p. 142. 

2 Cf. Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 168. 

8 Cf. Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, pp. 168-170, and the literature cited J.c., p. 169, 
note 2, for the different opinions about the nature of the animals represented. 
Beulé, L’ Acropole d’ Athénes, II, p. 185, and Hauvette, B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 57, 
thought these were not in the original, because not mentioned by Pausanias. 
But Pausanias often omits details. 

4 Cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 169 f., especially pp. 190-194, Figs. 65-67, 
71. On the owl, cf. also Furtwangler, Jb. Arch. I. [V, 1889, pp. 46 f. ; Fricken- 
haus, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 23 f. ; Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, 
pp. 118 f.; Pottier, B.C.H. 1908, pp. 534 f.; Murray, Sculptures of the Parthe- 
non, pp. 135 f., but cf. D (a) (3), below; Nicole, Le procés de Phidias dans les 
chroniques d’ Apollodore, thinks the owl of Phidias was dedicated soon after 
440 s.c. So also Frickenhaus, soon after 438 B.c. 
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thian mould is Greek work no one will deny, and it seems highly 
probable that it dates from the Hellenistic period, when statues 
such as the Venus Genetrix, the Diadumenus, the Spinario, 
the Boy with the Goose, the Heracles of Lysippus, and the A phro- 
dite of Melos were imitated in terra-cotta.1 The large breadth 
and luxuriance of style, the narrow aegis, the features of the 
face and head, the resemblance of the Pegasi to those on the 
guttus in Berlin dating shortly after 300 B.c.,? the shape of 
the mould, and the place of finding beneath the Greek theatre, 
all point to the Hellenistic Age, from which date also the mar- 
ble reliefs representing a gigantomachia which were likewise 
found in the theatre. The Corinthian mould, then, is a wel- 
come addition to the long list of copies, because it will take its 
place along with the gem of Aspasius and the gold medallions 
as giving some faint reflection of the original masterpiece. I 
am inclined to rank it higher artistically than the askos in 
Munich, about which Pagenstecher* waxes so enthusiastic. 
But we must remember that, as Loeschcke (op. ett.) said, 
“‘wir besitzen kein Werk das von den Gesichtsziigen der 
Parthenos ein wirklich treues zuverlissiges und ausreichendes 
Abbild gabe.” 

It is convenient to publish here (Figs. 4, 5) another copy of 
the head of the type of the Athena Parthenos, which has been 
found also in the American excavations which Mr. Hill is con- 
ducting at Corinth. This is a Roman marble medallion which 
was discovered June 27, 1907. It is numbered 821 in the 
records of the excavations, and the entry in the inventory 
states that it was found in Roman shop 15,° one metre above 
hard-pan in the repaired front wall. The length of the slab is 


1 Cf. Fowler-Wheeler, Greek Archaeology, pp. 314 f.; for Diadumenus, J. H. 8. 
VI, p. 243; for adaptation in terra-cotta of the Aphrodite of Melos, cf.’E¢. ’Apx. 
1908, p. 135. 

2 Cf. below, D (e) (3), the face of which, however, is lifeless and uninteresting 
and much inferior to that of the Corinthian mould. 

3 Cf. A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 304 f. 

4 Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 118 f. 

5 « Roman shop 15”’ is the number of one of the east shops facing the road 
to Lechaeum. ‘This entry, however, is wrong, since Dr. Elderkin, formerly 
secretary of the American School in Athens, who was present at the time, 
informs me that the relief was found in one of the shops west of the 
Boudroumi. 
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0.43 m., the breadth 0.37 m., and the thickness 0.02 m. to 
0.045m. The length of the relief itself is 0.41 m., the breadth 
0.298 m. The thickness above the surface of the slab is 0.013 m. 
to0.03m. The height of the head from the bottom of the chin 
to the base of the helmet above the forehead is 0.145 m. ‘The 





Figure 4.— MARBLE RELIEF FROM CoRINTH. FRONT VIEW. 


height of the forehead is 0.032 m., of the nose 0.045 m. The 
length of the eyeball is 0.03 m., the length of the eye to the 
outer edge of the eyelids 0.034 m. The height of the crest 
from the top of the helmet to the top of the crest is 0.104 m., 
the height of the helmet from the top of the forehead to the 
top of the crest 0.274 m. ‘This copy is very free, and the tech- 
nique betrays the lifelessness and coldness which characterize 
the Varvakion statuette and other Roman reproductions of the 
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head ; and yet the round chin, the full but slightly parted lips, 
the long, straight nose, the large surface of the cheeks, the eyes 
with their distant, dreamy look, the curve of the sharp-cut eye- 
brows, the downward projection of the forehead-piece of the 
helmet, the decoration thereon, the high crest, and above all 
the cheerful but dig- 
nified expression of 
the broad face make 
it a rather interesting 
and pleasing adapta- 
tion of the head of 
Athena  Parthenos. 
There can be no doubt 
that the Athena Par- 
thenos furnished the 
inspiration for the 
Corinthian relief, but 
several features have 
been altered.  Per- 
haps most noticeable 
is the fact that only 
the middle. crest, 
which is in profile, 
although the face is in 
three-quarters front 
view, is represented, 


and that it is sup- = 
ported by a flat band Figure 5.— Marsrie ReEvIEF FROM CORINTH. 


PROFILE. 





with a round boss at 

the top instead of the sphinx. The omission of the sphinx is 
rare, but does occur in very free colossal copies such as that 
from Pergamum and in the Antiochus copy and in some free 
adaptations in the minor arts, such as gold and terra-cotta 
disks, gems, and coins. The substitution of a griffin in relief 
without crest for the winged Pegasus is rather remarkable, but 
easily understood when we see that a griffin is not carved on 
the cheek-piece of the helmet. There is no reason to believe 
any longer that the original head of Athena had a sphinx 
flanked by griffins instead of Pegasi, as so many scholars used 
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to think.! Griffins occur on either side of the sphinx in the 
heads which resemble that of the Athena Farnese and in the 
Hope Athena (cf. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, pl. iv A, p. 107, 
Fig. 17, and p. 109, Fig. 18), but the Corinthian relief does 
not belong to either of these types. The change in the Co- 
rinthian relief is arbitrary, just as in the head in Cologne 
wolves take the place of the Pegasi, possibly, as Loeschcke? 
thinks, since the wolf was sacred to Mars, to show that Athena 
was the tutelary divinity of the legio I Minervia which was 
stationed in lower Germany. ‘The cheek-piece of the helmet 
clearly shows at the bottom the hinges by which it was turned 
up, and is decorated. with a floral pattern which resembles very 
slightly a thunderbolt.? The original cheek-piece of the statue 
of Phidias had a griffin, and a griffin is found there in most 
copies.4 But the Corinthian medallion, as well as the Berlin 
mould,® varies in this respect from the correct type. A spiral 
curves around beside the cheek-piece, and continues the front 
piece of the helmet and its spiral decoration upwards, remind- 
ing us in this respect of the head of Athena in Furtwangler’s 
Meisterwerke, p. 107, Fig. 17. The hair protrudes below the 
front of the helmet on the forehead in locks which also turn up 
in spirals; and there is such a lock in front of the ear as well 
as behind it. This fondness for the spiral is due undoubtedly 
to the Roman copyist, who had a taste for archaic Greek art. 
Despite the free rendering and the many changes which the 
Roman sculptor has allowed, the Corinthian relief must be 
counted among the good Roman copies of the head of Athena 
Parthenos, and certainly it is no mediocre piece of Roman 
sculpture. 

Here is subjoined a more complete list of the copies of the 
Athena Parthenos than has previously appeared, although a 


1Cf. p. 498, n. 5. Cf. Hauvette, B.C. H. V, 1881, p. 57; Clarac, Musée de 
Sculpture, III, p. 165; Lange, Athen. Mitt. V, 1880, pp. 378 f., showed that. 
Pegasi, not griffins, were sculptured on the head of the Varvakion statuette. 
Schreiber, Arch. Zeit. 1883, pp. 193 f., 276 f., even thought that the original 
helmet had three sphinxes. For griffins instead of Pegasi on the ‘‘ Minerve au 
collier,’’ cf. Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 163. 

2 OD. CiL Dron 

3 Cf. Jacobsthal, Der Blitz in der orientalischen und griechischen Kunst. 

4 Cf. above, p. 491. 5 Cf. above, p. 491. 
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good list of the copies known in 1900 was given by Pollak, 
Sh. Oest. Arch. I. 1V, 1901, pp. 146 f. Cf. also Jahn-Michaelis, 
Arx Athenarum, pp. xili, xxxv, 5-9, xxxvii, 6-10; Overbeck, - 
Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, I*, pp. 350 f., 869 f.; Col- 
lignon, Histoire de la sculpture grecque, I, pp. 536 f.; Von 
Duhn, Kurzes Verzeichnis der Abgiisse nach antiken Bildwerken 
wm arch. Inst. der Univ. Heidelberg, 5th ed., 1907, pp. 54-56. 
The heads in Naples (Aus der Anomia, pls. i, ii) and in Lon- 
don (Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, I, pl. xvi), though 
cited by Loeschcke, op. cit. p. 4, are omitted because they are 
probably not replicas; cf. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke der griech- 
ischen Plastik, p. 211. 


A. STATUES 


1. Varvakion statuette in National Museum, Athens, Brunn- 
Bruckmann, Denkmiler Gr. und Rom. Sculptur, pls. 39, 40. 

2. Lenormant statuette in Athens, Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. 
pl. 38. 

3. Statuette in Madrid, Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pl. 511; 
Arndt-Amelung, Photographische Einzel-Aufnahmen antiker Sculp- 
turen (Hinzelverkauf), Nos. 575, 576, 1510-1515. Cf. also Amelung, 
Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 194-196. Amelung thinks that only 
in the heads in Madrid and Copenhagen (No. 20 below) is there pre- 
served “ein letzter Hauch phidiasischen Geistes.” 

4, “Minerve au collier” in Louvre, Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pl. 
512, Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 161, Figs.1,2. Because of its colossal 
size Schreiber and Arndt thought it resembled the original more 
than other copies. 

5. Colossal Antiochus copy in Buoncompagni collection, Rome, 
formerly in Villa Ludovisi, Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pl. 253, head 
only in Arndt-Amelung, op. cit. Nos. 274, 275. Overbeck, op. cit. 
p. 350, gives first place to this copy. 

6. Very free but colossal copy from Pergamum, in Berlin; Furt- 
wingler, Ueber Statuenkopieen im Altertum, p. 14 (538); Kekule von 
Stradonitz, ‘Ueber Copieen einer Frauenstatue me der Zeit: des 
Pheidias’ (57th Winckelmannsprogram, 1897), p. 22, with reproduc- 
tion of the head; Jb. Arch. I. V, 1890, p. 114, XXII, 1907, pp. 565 f. 
Die Altertiimer von Pergamon, Ba. Lip aod, oad Bd. VII, Die Skulp- 
turen, pp. 33 f., pl. viii (cf. also VII, 2, No. 380). Kekule thought it. 
was the best copy artistically and came nearer to giving an idea of 
the original than other copies because of its size. 

7. Torso in Patras, overestimated in B.S.A. III, 1896-97, pl. ix, 
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pp. 121 f£.; Smith, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, 2d ed., No. 300 A ; 
Arndt-Amelung, op. cit. Nos. 1804-1305. 

8. Torso in the museum of the acropolis, Athens, Schreiber, 
‘Die Athena Parthenos des Phidias,’ Abh. der phil.-hist. Classe der 
kon. stichs. Ges. der Wiss. VIII, 1883, pl. iv I; Collignon, op. cit. 
p. 542, considers this the best replica. 

9. Torso in Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome, Schreiber, op. cit. 
pl. ii, E 1-8. 

10. Torso in Villa Borghese, Rome, Schreiber, op. cit. pl. iv H. 

11. Copy in garden of Villa Wolkonsky, now the residence of 
the American family Conghlin, Rome, Schreiber, op. cit. pl. 11 D, 
Te: é 
12. Headless statuette in Athens, found near the Enneacrunus, 
Ath. Mitt. XTX, 1894, p. 148. Probably same as that pictured Ath. 
Mitt. XXI, 1896, p. 284 (the reference in Daremberg-Saglio, Dic- 
tionnaire, p. 1928, n. 2, should be corrected to this). 

13. Headless torso from Rome in the Somzée collection, Furt- 
wangler, Sammlung Somzée, p. 12, and pl. ix, No. 12. 


B. Heaps 


14. Berlin, Antike Denkmdiler, I, pl. 3. 

15. Paris, Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, pp. 153 f., pl. xv. 

16. Dresden, Arch. Anz. XIII, 1898, pp. 53 f.; Jb. Arch. I. XIV, 
1899, p. 143. 

17. Cologne, Loescheke, op. cit. 1891, p. 1 f., pl. 1, 1-3. 

18. Verona, Museo lapidario, No. 54 (much damaged). 

19. Florence (torso ancient but does not belong to head). Ric- 
cardi Palace, Diitschke, Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, II, 118; 
Amelung, Fihrer, no. 204; Arndt-Amelung, op. cit. Nos. 301, 302. 

20. Copenhagen, Glyptothek Ny Carlsberg, Pollak, Jh. Oest. Arch. 
J. 1V, 1901 pps IAT i Fig sand ple 

21. Head from lower Italy belonging to Professor Pollak, Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. 1V, 1901, pp. 148 f., Fig. 172. 

22. Small head in museum of the acropolis, No. 647, Jh. Oéest. 
Arch dT IV, 1901, pr lasee gece. 

23. Small bronze head from Carnuntum, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VII, 
1904; opel ble pile 


C. REvieFs IN MARBLE 


24. High relief of whole figure found at Pergamum in 1908; 
dedication to Athena Pollas and Nicephorus by Silia Ammion; 
Arch. Anz. XXIV, 1909, p. 49; and Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, pp. 511 f., 
pl. xxvii, 2. This relief was still in Pergamum on my last visit 
in 1910. 
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25. Attic reliefs more or less influenced by Athena Parthenos ; 
Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pl. xv, Figs. 6-17; Arndt-Amelung, op. 
cit. V, Nos. 1212-14, 1237, 1277; Catalogue of Sculpture in British 
Museum, I, Nos. 771-773; Kekule von Stradonitz, Die griechische 
Skulptur’ p. 123 (relief No. 881 in Berlin); Schéne, Griechische Re- 
liefs, Nos. 48, 49, 55, 60, 62, 75, 76, 85; Schreiber, op. cit. pp. 575 f., 
592. 

26. Marble medallion in Corinth with head only, see Figs. 4, 5. 


D. Mi1nor Arts 


(a) Gems. (1) Jasper intaglio in Vienna, signed by Aspasius; 
Furtwingler, Die -Antiken Gemmen, pls. xlix, 12; li, 16; Von 
Schneider, Album auserlesener Gegenstiinde der Antiken-sammlung, 
Wien, pl. xl, 9. The best reproduction is the enlargement in 
Loeschcke, op. cit. pl. i, 4, or Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 113 f., 
Beilage, Fig. 4. (2) Other gems with much freer and poorer copies; 
Catalogue of gems in the British Museum, Nos. 637-638 ; Furtwingler, 
op. cit. pls, xxxviil, 39 (has griffin on cheek-piece), 45, 46; xliv, 66. 
(3) Pastes in Berlin; Furtwingler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen 
Steine, vi, 321; xviii, 1822; Ixvii, 11181; p. 352, No. 11284; Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1901, p. 150, Fig. 175 (this last resembles the gem 
of Aspasius). The gem given by Murray, Sculptures of the Parthe- 
non, pp. 135 f., pl. xv, as a copy of the Athena Parthenos should not 
be cited as a copy, as is done by Miss Bennett, A.J.A. XIII, 1909, 
p- 436, where the cippus with the owl is (wrongly, in my opinion) 
interpreted as a “pillar in columnar form.” Amelung, Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XI, 1908, p. 194, also excludes this gem. 

(6) Bronze and Silver Coins and Tesserae. Attic tetradrachms. 
Coins of Side, Cappadocia, Lycia, Cilicia, Priene, Alexandria, Cor- 
inth, Amastris, Cyrrhus, Gortyn, Thessaly, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
other places; Lermann, Athenatypen auf griechischen Miinzen, pp. 74— 
81, pl. 11; Imhoof-Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
pl. Y, Nos. 18-25; Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Mu- 
seum, Attica, pls. vill, ix; Jonia, p. 239, Nos. 55-58, pl. xxiv, 13; 
Sitzb. der Berl. Akad. der Wiss. 1905, pp. 467-475 (where Dressel, 
contrary to Schrader [cf. Priene, pp. 110 f.], thinks Athena Polias at 
Priene is not a true copy of Athena Parthenos); Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 
1907, p. 62,n.13. On coins of Athens not till Hellenistic times, but 
elsewhere from the end of the fifth century B.c. on. Especially 
common on coins of the Imperial Age. In Berlin, also, a lead tessera, 
Z. Num. X, 1882, p. 152, also pictured Jahn-Michaelis, Arw Athena- 
mia, pl. xxxv, No. 6. 

(c) Jewelry. (1) Two gold medallions with pendants from Kertch, 
in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pl. xv, 1, 
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2, and pp. 291 f.; Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmerien, pl. xix,1. (2) 
Necklace in possession of his Excellency Von Nelidow, formerly 
Russian ambassador to Rome, now to Constantinople. In the middle 
helmeted head of the Parthenos in three-quarters profile. South 
Russian or Ionic work of fourth century p.c. (8) Fibula in the 
same collection. Face of Parthenos in relief, showing helmet with 
three crests and necklace on neck. Bought in Vienna, but of South- 
ern Russian provenance. These two are published with indistinct 
illustrations by Pollak, Klassisch-Antike Goldschmiede-Arbeiten im 
Besitze seiner Excellenz A. J. Nelidow, pl. xiii, No. 329, and pl. xvui, 


no. 486. (4) Another fibula to which Professor Pollak called my — 


attention, like no. 3, is published on pl. xxvi, No. 208, of the Cata- 
logue of the important collection . . . formed by the late Dr. S. Egger 
of Vienna (sold by Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge at London, 1891; 
present location unknown to me). (5) Gold disk from Crimea, 
Compte Rendu, 1865, pl. ii, 14; very free adaptation, with three 
simple crests instead of sphinx and Pegasi as on terra-cotta disk in 
British Museum (D 397) and vase-handle in Berlin, ef. (e) (5) below. 

(d) Terra-cottas. (1) Two small medallions or disks in St. Peters- 
burg from Elteghen, near ancient Theodosia, Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, 
pl. xv, 3, and pp. 310 f. (2) Similar disks in British Museum with 
very free adaptations of head of the type of Athena Parthenos, 
Walters, Catalogue of the Terra-cottas in British Museum, C 101, 833, 
848; D397 (= Fig. 72). Others in Louvre and Berlin, Furtwingler, 
Sammlung Sabouroff II, pl. 145. (3) Fragment of terra-cotta mould 
from Asia Minor with head in profile, Berlin, see Fréhner, Terres- 
cuites de la collection Julien Gréau, p. 79, pl. xev; Loeschcke, op. cit. 
pp. 6,12 f.; Arch. Anz. VII, 1892, p. 106 (Berlin, Inv. No. 8293). 
(4) Terra-cotta mould, complete, from Corinth, with head in front 
view, published in this article. 

(e) Ceramics. Askoi or gutti with relief of head. (1) One in the 
Arndt collection (now in the Glyptothek), Munich, published with 
indistinct photograph by Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, 
pp. 113 f., Beilage, Fig. 1; better illustration in a drawing in Pagen- 
stecher, Die Calenische Relief-keramik (Ergdnzungsheft des Jb. Arch. I. 
VIII), p. 24, Fig. 6, where p. 11, Pagenstecher says it is an askos and 
not a guttus, as was stated, Ath. Mitt. l.c. Much overrated by Pagen- 
stecher, as a careful examination of the askos itself convinced me. 
Features not well expressed, cold and lifeless. [The relief on a guttus 
in Berlin given by Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. l.c., pp. 124-125, Beilage, 
Fig. 2, and Die Calenische Relief-keramik, p. 92, Fig. 41 (169 a), is 
hardly that of Athena Parthenos, but rather an Amazon or Roma or 
some other type of Athena. Similar gutti not cited by Pagenstecher 
exist elsewhere, as, for example, G 78 in the British Museum. Those 
given by Pagenstecher on which Roma is figured, pl. xviii, No. 185 e, 
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pl. xxi, No. 185 c; p. 96, Nos. 185 a-f are of a similar type.] (2) 
Guttus (G 38) in the British Museum from Cyrenaica, third century 
B.C., with poor copy of the head of the type of the Athena Parthe- 
nos with three crests. (3) Fragment of guttus in Berlin (Furtwang- 
ler, Catalogue, No. 3852) with relief of head in front view, very similar 
to coin-types of Sicily and Lower Italy, and in decoration of helmet 
to the mould from Corinth. Face, however, much inferior. From 
Curti near Capua, cf. Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Relief-keramik, 
p. 91, No. 166 a, pl. xxi. Jbid. No. 166 b also shows influence of the 
Athena Parthenos. (4) Guttus in the Arndt collection, Munich, 
with South Italian adaptation of type (has sphinx, Pegasi, necklace) ; 
cf. Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Relief-keramik, p. 91, No. 165, pl. xx1. 
(5) Attachment to vase-handle, in Berlin, in same case with mould, 
cited by Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, p. 132 (influenced by 
Parthenos, but not a true copy; three crests, but not in the form of 
sphinx or Pegasi). (6) Terra-cotta canteen in Gotha with same relief 
of head on both sides, like the terra-cotta disks and gold medallions, 
representing the head of Athena Parthenos, but with a Nike behind 
the left cheek-piece. Nike also in (d) 1, ef. Arch. Anz. xii, 1898, pp. 
193-194; Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 133 f.; Die Calenische Relief- 
keramik, p. 24, Fig. 7. 
Davip M. RoBINSON. 
Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PANATHENAIC AMPHORA WITH THE 
ARCHON’S NAME ASTEIUS 


It may interest readers of the JoURNAL to know that the 
important Panathenaic vase, of which I gave a preliminary 
description without illustration in A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pp. 422- 
425, is now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. ‘The two 
illustrations which accompany this note I owe to the great 
kindness of Professor D. G. Hogarth, keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, who sent them to me with permission to make use 
of them. The vase, which had been crudely reconstructed when 
I saw it, was taken to pieces and several extraneous fragments 
removed. It has now been beautifully made up again by the 
artist of the Ashmolean Museum under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hogarth, who will mention it in the next report of the 
museum. On the obverse the upper parts of the columns with 
the figures of Victory have been restored, and some small pieces 
have been inserted into the figure of Athena, but on the whole 
this side was fairly complete. On the reverse there is a great 
deal of restoration, but enough was preserved to warrant every 
important detail, including the relative positions of the two 
wrestlers and the attitude of the judge, with his right knee 
slightly bent forward. There is sufficient difference in glaze 
and color to make the restorations obvious. My statement (1.e. 
p. 423) that “the two nude wrestlers with right foot advanced 
are bending forward and probably seizing one another by the 
wrist”? must be corrected in view of the new restoration, which 
' seems much better to me. The wrestler to the right has his 
right foot forward, and that to the left his left foot. The right 
wrestler seizes with his left hand the one to the left by the right 
wrist, and places his right hand on his opponent’s body under 
his outstretched left arm. I also failed to mention the rays at 
the bottom and to see the star which decorates Athena’s shield. 
It is not visible in the poor photograph I have of the vase in 
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its former condition, but probably careful examination has dis- 
covered traces justifying the restoration of the star, which is a 
frequent shield device (cf. Chase, Harvard Studies, XIII, pp. 





Figure 1.— PANnaTHENAIC AMPHORA’IN OXFORD; OBVERSE. 


122 f.). Otherwise the description given before fits the new 
restoration of this Panathenaic vase with an archon’s name 
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earlier by six years than any hitherto known to occur on vases. 
Seven of the Panathenaic vases with an archon’s name are now 








Figure 2.— PANATHENAIC AMPHORA IN OXFORD; REVERSE, 


in England, but this one with the unique inscription, é7ri ’Aoteio 
apyovros (373-372 B.C. ), is an important addition. 
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THE. DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN ROMAN CATACOMB PAINTING 


SINCE the publication of Wilpert’s corpus of Roman Cata- 
comb paintings in 1903, comparative study of Early Christian 
art has been greatly facilitated.! It is now possible to consider 
the entire series of catacomb paintings as a whole, just as well 
as to pursue investigations of separate frescoes or of particular 
themes. To be sure, study based only on the corpus can take 
but. little account of the relative size and arrangement of the 
respective pictures, their locations in the catacombs, and their 
immediate surroundings, all of which are important for the 
drawing of accurate conclusions, so personal examination of the 
originals is as necessary now as it ever was. ‘The corpus, how- 
ever, is exceedingly valuable, not only because of its absolutely 
faithful reproduction of the frescoes in respect to technique, 
but because it is intended to be a trustworthy preservation of 
originals which time will one day destroy.” 

The grouping together of these several hundred plates of 
paintings has emphasized, for one thing, the essentially sym- 
bolic nature of Christian art of the first four centuries. It was 
scarcely before the fourth century that the didactic themes were 
introduced, and then naturally enough in response to the de- 
mand occasioned by the baptism of the unlearned and only 
semi-converted populace of the Roman Empire. Accordingly 
we see in the church mosaics not only the symbolic themes 
which would appeal to the understanding of the Christian 

1 Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms, Freiburg, i. B., 2 Vols. The same 
in Italian, Le Pitture delle Catacombe Romane, Rome. 

2 This can be observed even in the few years since the publication of Mgr. 
Wilpert’s work. Yet most persons, in comparing the reproductions with the 
originals, fail to note that the frescoes were washed and cleansed before being 
photographed and copied, and that this work was done under the best possible 


conditions of light and atmosphere. 
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versed in the Scriptures, but also purely didactic themes teach- 
ing ignorant men the essential facts of Christianity. And also 
there was devised in this period of mosaics a series of symbolic 
themes addressed to unconverted men, but of such character 
that their persuasive and salutary intention could not be mis- 
taken.! This, of course, was altogether different from the sym- 
bolism of the pre-Constantinian period, which was intended to be 
a comfort and a stimulus to men who were certainly Christians. 
The art of the catacombs was symbolic in every sense of the 
word. Not only did the themes themselves present symbolic 
truth, but even the treatment of the various themes was sym- 
bolic. Realism was of little importance in the subterranean 
paintings, and to such an extent is this true that they may well 
be characterized as impressionistic. Noah standing in a craft 
in shape and size very similar to a box is perfectly adequate to 
symbolize the story of the patriarch and his family and the 
animals in the ark sailing safely over the waters of the flood. 
And the theme thus constituted symbolically, and not realisti- 
cally, symbolized in turn to the discerning Christian great doc- 
trinal truths, such as baptism,? regeneration, divine deliverance, 
and even the resurrection. This symbolic mode of presenting 
symbolic truth is justly counted by Mr. Lowrie as being to the 
distinct advantage of the entire series of catacomb frescoes.? 
The catacomb period as such continued over the first four 
centuries. During this time the symbolic thought of the Church 
underwent a certain development, as one would naturally 
expect. It is to be understood, of course, that the symbolic 
thought here referred to is that expressed by the people of the 
Church as distinguished from the formal symbols to be found in 
the abundant theological literature of the period. It is scarcely 
comprehended even yet what a rich mass of information the 
catacombs have given us concerning the belief and hope of the 


1 A positive illustration that the point of Christian doctrine was understood 
and appreciated by fourth century pagans is afforded in the frescoes of the judg- 
ment of Vibia in Pluto’s court to be found in the catacomb of the Syncretists on 
the Via Appia. It is a manifest copy of the Christian theme of the judgment of 
the deceased before Christ’s throne. 

21 Peter, iii, 20, 21. Tertullian, De Baptismo, 8. 

3 Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church (Christian Art and Archaeology), 
pp. 196, 197. 
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common man, the average Christian, for which one may search 
in vain the apologetic, explanatory, or anti-heretical writings of 
the Fathers. The development of this symbolic thought is illus- 
trated by the treatment accorded the various themes portrayed. 
It may therefore be traced by the simple expedient of observ- 
ing the introduction and relative popularity of the respective 
themes, as well as their decline and rejection. A moderately 
accurate estimate of the prevailing sentiment of each century, 
and even of each generation, may be attained by such observa- 
tion. All that is attempted here is a rather general statement of 
the development of symbolic thought as measured by centuries. 
In the following tables the lst of themes is given with the 
number of times that each theme is treated in the frescoes of 
the Roman catacombs during the several centuries. The 
series is thus presented in chronological order, so that it will 
be a simple matter to glance at the tables to determine what 
themes were introduced in each century, how long they were 
continued, and how popular they were during the centuries. 
The tables, therefore, will give an indication of the esteem in 
which any theme was held by contemporaries. ‘This estimate 
will, as a rule, be trustworthy, because sufficient paintings have 
been discovered and preserved to permit us to formulate 
generalizations. However, it must always be remembered not 
only that countless paintings were ruthlessly destroyed in the 
barbarian and Saracen invasions, but also many more have 
been stolen and ruined by modern vandals, some of which had 
been noted by explorers in the time of the Renaissance! Be- 
sides this, large areas yet remain to be excavated, and nobody 
can tell what may be found in them. If all the paintings were 
at hand for examination, doubtless the ratios existing at present 
between the popularity of such and such themes would have to 
be altered, but probably not very much. Enough are at hand 
and are distributed sufficiently to establish the belief that they 
are representative both in chronological order and in ratio. 
The statistics contained in these tables are based on Wil- 
pert’s corpus. The plates in his corpus are arranged more or 
less in chronological order, but not all the paintings are repro- 


1 Paintings once noted but now destroyed are included in the tables with the 
+ sign in front of the number for each century. Most are of the fourth. 
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duced. Practically all discovered to the date of publication 
are enumerated in the text, however, and also with the frescoes 
of each theme in chronological succession. ‘These tables 
simply present them in convenient form for comparative study 
and are made from the text and plates. 

Wilpert’s chronology is followed throughout. It is accepted 
universally, even by those who do not agree with his interpre- 
tation of themes.?, A defence of this chronology may not be 
attempted here, save to point out that it is founded on scientific 
criteria, such as the quality and number of layers of stucco, 
the technical execution of the paintings, all the details of the 
compositions, including the styles of clothing and hairdressing, 
the laws of symmetry and grouping, the position of the paint- 
ing in the catacomb, with all that may be gathered from such 
position, particularly the valuable epigraphic evidence, as well 
as information to be found in the itineraries, guide books, and 
other writings of early mediaeval pilgrims relative thereto. 

Of these 182 subjects or themes it will be observed that 20 
are first century in origin, 34 are second, 22 are third, 49 are 
fourth, and 7 are fifth century and later.? Considering the 
nature of the themes of the several centuries we cannot help 
remarking a considerable difference. ‘Thus, in the first century 
they seem to be subjects taken from nature, such as were 
common in contemporary pagan art, and used largely for deco- 
. rative purposes. The list includes dolphins, vine and flower 
designs, cupids, peacocks and other birds, animal forms, a sea 
monster, ideal forms, landscape genre pictures, a fishing scene, 
and various decorative designs. Regarding these first century 
pictures it must be remembered that they are found exclusively 


1 The corpus also (in Supplements I and II) arranges the paintings of each 
catacomb, and gives a chronological order of all the frescoes. 

2 Cf., e.g., Von Sybel, in his chapter on catacomb painting in Vol. I of his 
Christliche Antike. 

3 It must not be supposed that because the sum total of the representations 
of the themes enumerated is 1465 that number of paintings exists in the cata- 
combs. In the enumeration above the various pictures have been dissected into 
their component parts, and the themes that are particularly important for sym- 
bolic or historical reasons have been thus isolated, so that the list contains a 
number of duplications, and is not entirely consistent in scheme. 

4 Second half of the first century, catacomb of Domitilla. Wilpert, Malereien, 
PLease 
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in the catacomb of Domitilla in the hypogeum of the Flavian 
family, and in a room known as the “oldest cubiculum,” and 
in the catacomb of Priscilla in the hypogeum of the well known 
Acilian family. So they are not widely distributed, and exist 
in only one or two examples each. All that they can be said 
to do is to indicate the link connecting Christian art with 
pagan art historically, and to mark the beginnings of the 
Christian. They give an idea of what Christian art would 
have been like if it had existed in any great measure. 

There are, however, several pictures from Biblical sources in 
this collection, Daniel between the Lions, Noah, and the: Good 
Shepherd. Cupid is also represented as the Good Shepherd, 
in the type of the Pasturing Shepherd. The Christian Good 
Shepherd was the King of Love, and the earliest artists, in their 
embarrassment at originating symbols of divine import, did not 
hesitate to make use of appropriate attributes, wherever they 
found them. ‘The pagan Cupid as shepherd served their pur- 
pose very well, although it is reasonable to look for the origin 
of the Good Shepherd of the catacombs in the Scriptures. 

The.three Biblical themes originated in the first century are 
adequate only to announce the character of Christian art of the 
next three centuries. They declare that it will be symbolic. 
The reason for this prevailing symbolic quality is not hard to 
determine. The early Christian thought a great deal about 
the deep truths of his religion. His meditation was guided 
largely by the sacred writings which he possessed. If he wished 
to decorate at all the sepulchre of his dear ones with fresco 
paintings it would be only natural that he should base such 
decoration on the Scriptures, and being decoration it would 
have to portray some scene or action. ‘That is, a decoration 
could hardly express the theological doctrines of St. Paul 
arranged in logical order as contained in his Epistles. A 
picture was necessary, and a picture rich in meaning with a 
point appropriate to its use. The cycle of catacomb themes 
is limited at once from the very fact they were selected as 
being appropriate for catacombs. It is thus seen that the 
reason why early Christian art is symbolic is not because of 
any intention of concealing mysteries, but because of the 
necessity of basing it on a distinctive kind of pictures, as well 
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as because of the pleasure the symbolism gave to the discerning 
individual Christian when he contemplated the pictures. 

The connection with pagan art and pagan custom is further 
illustrated by a painting of the funeral banquet which formed 
such an integral part of the ceremonies of interment. While 
there are only four treatments of this theme in the catacombs, 
the custom was generally observed by Christians, just as by 
pagans, and with no offence to their religious scruples. The 
funeral feast was regarded as being a regular part of the burial 
duty toward the deceased, as much so as providing them with 
sarcophagi, or bearing them to their locwli in the catacombs. 
Self respect demanded that these feasts be observed, as well as 
those maintained on the anniversaries of death or deposition. 

In the second century, and early in the century, the frame 
and groundwork of Christian catacomb symbolism was evolved, 
and its character fully determined. Here we find expressed in 
symbolic guise the great doctrines of the scheme of salvation 
that comfort and reassure the Christian in the thought of death 
and brighten his hope beyond the grave. In viewing these 
paintings he would call to mind the divine nature of Christ as 
attested by His birth from the Virgin and by His miraculous 
acts, and the witness of the Old and New Testaments to the 
same. Then he might contemplate Christ’s soteriological work, 
especially as applied to the deceased. He would observe fres- 
coes that both represent and symbolize the sacraments, afford- 
ing grace for eternal life. Particularly would he find the 
fundamental elements of Christian eschatology emphasized — 
after death the judgment, and in the end the resurrection, also 
heavenly felicity for those whom Christ saved. Continually 
would he contemplate God’s grace and the spiritual nature of the 
Christian life, especially in its relation to the Kingdom of God. 

This may be indicated briefly in outline: 

( I. The Incarnation 
| Isaiah’s Prophecy (1s. vii. 14) 
| Adoration of the Wise Men 
Annunciation 
Christological Themes | II. Divine Nature of Christ 
Miracle of the Paralytic 
| Miracle of the Woman with an Issue of 
( 


Blood 
(Raising of Lazarus) 
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‘Soteriological Themes 
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Christ as A gent 
The Sacrifice of Isaac 
“ Behold the Lamb of God ” 
The Grace of Christ as Saviour 
The Good Shepherd 
Orpheus 
(Susannah) 


Salvation from Sin and Death 
Daniel among the Lions 
Noah 
The Babylonian Children 
Susannah 
(Christ’s Miracles) 

Ship in Storm 

The Last Judgment 

Christ as Judge 


. The Resurrection 


The Seasons 
The Raising of Lazarus 
Jonah (?) 
Heavenly Felicity 
Introduction into Paradise 
Sheep in Green Pastures 
Deceased as Saints 
The Orant 1 
The Woman of Samaria (the Living Water 
which affords Eternal Life). 


Baptism 
The Rite of Baptism 
Moses striking the Rock 
Fisherman . 
Paralytic healed at Pool of Bethesda 
Noah 
The Eucharist 
Breaking of Bread 
Eucharistic Feast 
Multiplication of Loaves 
The “ Break-fast” by the Sea of Galilee 
after the Resurrection 
Eucharistic Tripods, Baskets of Loaves, 
Fish, Wine Vessels, etc. 


The third century mainly repeats what had been originated 
in the second, and the great majority of the themes are con- 


1 The Orant has never been interpreted satisfactorily. 
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tinued in increasing ratio in the fourth. Very little that was 
new was added in the third century, and the new element con- 
sists chiefly in more varied patterns for purely decorative pur- 
poses. Among the symbolic themes God’s omnipotence and 
grace are further enlarged, and there seems to be a particular 
realization of the doctrine of sin, z.e. original sin. Adam and 
Eve are treated four times. 

In this century the artists overcome their reluctance to paint 
Christ realistically, and depict Him as giving His New Law to 
men. ‘The apostles, including St. Peter, are also painted, but 
it is manifest that the portrait characteristics depend at the 
most only on tradition. These pictures belong to the latter 
half of the century, and proclaim the beginning of the Apoca- 
lyptic cycle which received extensive development in the fourth 
century and later. 

Several miracle themes are added in the third century, as. 
those of the Blind Man and the Leper. God’s providence in 
salvation is further indicated by the themes of Tobias, Job, and 
David. Eucharistic symbolism is increased by the theme of 
the miracle of the Wine at the marriage feast at Cana of Gali- 
lee. It was used in connection with the miracle of the Multi- 
plication of Loaves to symbolize the eucharistic elements, the 
Fish having by this time developed from its eucharistic sym- 
bolism to that represented in the acrostic, as Professor Morey 
has pointed out. 

The Woman of Samaria ceases in this century. Several odd 
themes appear, such as isolated scenes from real life, including 
the activities of the fossors, and one that seems to represent 
the act of veiling a consecrated virgin.1 One of the so-called 
refrigertum pictures occurs in this century, further pointing to 
the apocalyptic characteristic of the fourth. 

In the fourth century the themes mentioned above are re- 
peated in greater ratio, but with more or less crudity of ex- 
pression. Yet the fourth century marks a turning point in 
Christian symbolism. The real change came as a result of 
Constantine’s edict and reflects the changes that took place in 
the composition of the Church after the peace. An immense 


1 Cf. Tertullian’s ideas on this subject as contained in his tract, De Virginibus 
Velandis. 
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number of persons were admitted who both originated and 
developed the cult of the Saints and Martyrs and Apostles, 
and found artistic background for this in the Apocalypse. 

The cult arose, doubtless, in a natural enough way: The 
individual admitted his sinful condition. He was not only 
afflicted with the guilt of Adam’s sin (Adam and Eve are 
treated fourteen times in this century), but because of his own 
transgressions was decidedly unworthy. The glorified Christ 
had saved him, but in his intercessions why not entreat the 
good offices of the apostles and martyrs who, because of their 
sufferings, must be very dear to Christ? The memory of the 
martyrs was still fresh in Rome, and the apostles Peter and 
Paul were credited with the founding of the Roman church. 
In some such way as this, step by step, as the inscriptions also 
testify, the cult arose, and was accepted readily by those who 
were perfectly willing to exchange Mithras, Isis, and Ceres for 
SS. Mary,! Peter, Paul, Lawrence, Sebastian, Felicitas and her 
seven sons, etc. 

Artistically, we find that the mysterious glory of the Apoca- 
lypse seemed to appeal to those who expressed their cult in 
fresco, and from the fifth century on we know how magnifi- 
cently it was worked out in the great church mosaics. Sym- 
bolism was thus enriched in some respects, such as in 
mystery and complexity, but it lost the simple depth of 
thought contained in the frescoes of the second and third 
centuries. 

The characterization given above of the new element in the 
symbolism of the fourth century is demanded by the numerous 
pictures of Christ in the college of the apostles, saints, and 
martyrs, the refrigertwm, the Evangelists, angels, the cross and 
nimbus, and the mountain whence flow the four evangelical 
streams which were painted in that century. Here also belongs 
the Agape, in all probability. 

These are not the only themes added in this century. The 
symbolism of the previous centuries is increased by a number 
of appropriate subjects. There are several more miracles, such 
as the Healing of the Demoniac, the Rain of Manna, which 


1 There is no trace of Mariolatry as a cult, however, till the fifth century in 
Rome. 
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probably belongs to the eucharistic cycle, and the Raising of the 
Daughter of Jairus. ‘This last theme is certainly a symbol of 
the resurrection, as is perhaps the fresco of the Translation of 
Elijah. 

An especial emphasis seems to be placed on the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, conformably to the extensive controver- 
sies that agitated the theologians of the period. His human 
and divine natures in one personality are set forth in an addi- 
tion to the Madonna cycle of sixteen frescoes, including the 
Nativity at Bethlehem and the prophecies of Balaam and 
Micah.? 

A reference to the customary test applied to Christians in 
the days of persecution is very probably found in a treatment of 
the three Hebrew children before Nebuchadnezzar’s image, the 
image consisting of a herm of the monarch. God’s deliverance 
is further symbolized by a painting of Moses and Aaron perse- 
cuted by the Jews. Moses is also depicted removing his san- 
dals in the presence of God. Peter’s humiliation is treated 
once, as is the parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 

In the fourth century there are a number of themes from 
real life, evidently referring to the occupation of the deceased. 
Thus, the charioteer who won in the circus has also run his 
earthly race and will receive the crown from a winged Victory. 
A soldier’s portrait is found, as well as various pagan subjects 
such as Oceanus. Oceanus may have referred to the sea-faring 
occupation of the man whose tomb he adorns. There are also 
scenes from the shop of the miller, the baker, the grain dealer, 
the herb woman, ete. ‘There are also a few new ideas in 
geometric decoration. ; 

Paintings from the fifth to the ninth century are found in 
the Roman catacombs, and continue the apocalyptic character- 
istic of the fourth in accordance with contemporary ideas and in 
the full wealth of Byzantine expression. A certain matter-of- 
fact quality is now to be observed, as in the frescoes at the tomb 
of the martyr bishop Cornelius, in the catacomb of Callixtus. 
The pictured saints look as if they had a perfect right to be 
where they are, and might give valuable assistance to those 
who entreated them. These pictures conform in all respects to 

1 Num. xxiv. 17; Micah v. 2. 
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the recognized canons of the Byzantine art of the period, and 
are like the corresponding mosaics. 

In the catacomb of St. Valentine a curious series of seventh 
century frescoes is observed, consisting of scenes of the nativity 
and the crucifixion. ' This is the only picture of the crucifixion 
in the entire field of catacomb art, and is one of the earliest 
paintings of the theme yet discovered. 

Such is an outline sketch of the development of symbolic 
thought among the people of the Church during the first four 
centuries, as illustrated in catacomb painting. Beginning with 
inoffensive classic types, the Christian artists rapidly created a 
series of paintings that expressed in symbolic form the salutary 
principles of their religion and their bright hope of the life to 
come. ‘This underwent a constant development, both by con- 
firming in numerous repetitions the themes already elected, and 
by adding new themes of similar and different import to those 
previously chosen. Then, in the fourth century, an entirely new 
series was originated in response to the cult of the martyrs. 
By an examination of the themes as tabulated it is possible thus 
to trace the development of popular religious thought. It is 
reflected significantly in the paintings. It is to be observed 
that while this corresponds in general with what we have always 
known concerning the history of the early Church, a consider- 
able amount of information is obtained concerning matters of 
detail. An entire series of symbols is added to the theological 
ones of the ante-Nicene Fathers. Because of their simplicity 
they are much more refreshing than the fanciful allegorical wan- 
derings and arid speculations of many of the verbose Fathers. 
But their chief value consists in the fact that they reflect accu- 
rately the thought of the Christian people. 
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TABLE OF PAINTINGS IN THE CATACOMBS 1 
NUMBER SuBsEctTs I II IIL TVi LATER ToTaL 
1 | Grape Vine Designs al 1 — 4 a 6 
2 | Cupids ae 1 3 11 — 17 
3 | Birds (general) 1 9 22 67 ~ 100 
4 | Peacocks Cie mag L 6 < 8 — ty) 
5 | Decorative Patterns eae 
(varied) . 5 9 29 7 115 
6 | Dolphins ie 1 2 3 2 aa Creer 
7 | Daniel among Lions 2 T/2re a 2 
y1|1/2 4 
2/2 5 y 6 
w 6) 2/2 8 
13 20 
+3 
23 at 39 
8 | Fishing Scenes ATs, 2 — — -— ewes 
9 | Animal Groups 1 1 10 4 17 
10 | Noah. fl CRD Se eo al 
y2/1/2 4 
2/2 3 y 8 
w2) 2/2 7 
9 20 
+4 
24 = 35 
11 | Asters RAGES Tran etek = _ — —- ees: 
12 |Landscape, and Genre| Beas 
Pictures . 2 — 2 i —_ 5 
13 | Ideal Heads = fale 4 1 + — peel 
14 | Funeral Banquet. os a 2 1 — 4 
15 | Cups, Vases, etc. 1 6 8 17 — 32 
16 | Good Shepherd ate 29 |53+413 110 
17 | Ideal Human Figures Pi ee = ii = bie) 
18 | Cupid as Shepherd 1 — — — — 1 
19 | Sea Monster a a 2 2 ] — 6 
20 | Sheep and Milkpail . sa 1 5 2 ae ease 
21 | Moses striking Rock ex, 5 | 1/2 3 jee 
2/2 6] wi8 
w 3 2/2 18 
12 46 
+ 8 
51 — 68 
22 | Babylonian Children — al 8} 114+4 -= 49 





1 The abbreviations a, y, w, 1/2 and 2/2 indicate the beginning, middle, end, 
first half and second half respectively of the century listed in Roman numerais 
at the head of the column. 
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NUMBER SuBJECTS I IL IIL IV LATER ToTaL 
635 
23 | Baptism. — aL) TY 2a e272 1 
1/94: ee 
2/22 2 
4 wot 
3 10 
24 | The Seasons EG, 2 1 5 ne 3 
25 | Susannah ae 1 ik 4 = 6 
26 | Breaking of Bread a 1 Ei ioe SIRS BSI — a 
27 | Sacrifice of Isaac al ieee af w1\1/2 4 he a 
9/21|9/2 21 ys 
2 w 2 
5|2/2 5 
v1 
13 
41 
14 — Zt 
28 | Raising of Lazarus . me vedslatl/ 2.8 a3 ‘ae 
1/21} w1l1/211 
2/22|2/2 2| ws 
w 2 w 1 | 2/2 16 
6 7 38 
+3 
41 — 54 
29 | Orants nae aay 5 57 92 Ce an iy 
30 | Deceased as Saints . ae 3 2 13 = 18 
31 | Behold the Lamb of God . | —/1/21 — = ae 1 
32. | Woman of Samaria . eo el file 1h / Peed: Lah ae 
2/21; yl 
t Fiey 2 ——- aie 4 
33. | Woman with Issue of Blood | — | 1/2 1 2 2 we hey es: 
34 | Prophets and Prophecy. .|—| 1/21 1 1 aa Cree 
35 | Virgin and Child . foo ahi ni 1) Owl 7 oon ey 
1/21|2/2 8] y2 
2 4|2/2 7 
+1 12 
5 +4 
16 2) 25 
36 | Christ as Judge roy 2 4 9 mae 15 
37 | Genius . — oe 3 xe eae 
38 | Jonah 0p ae a 2 
2/23| y4|1/212 
w4|2/2 7 y7 
6) 784) 2/26 
pay 8 27 
+6 
33 es 58 
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NUMBER 





39 





SUBJECTS 


Fish — separate 




































































40 | Unidentified Themes 

41 | Orpheus . 

42 | Tripods (euchariatit) 

43 | Baskets of Bread (isolated) 

44 | Introduction into Paradise 

45 | Eucharistic Meal . 

46 | Paralytic Healed 

47 | Multiplication of Loaves . 

48 | Crown of Leaves 

49 | Sheep (not Good Shien: 
herd) . : : 

50 | Annunciation . 

51 | Roses. 

52 | Fossors . : 

53 | Gestures of Paves A dae 
tion, etc. (not orant) 

54 | Ship (other than Jonah) 

55 | Christ as Teacher, Giver 
of New Law. 

56 | Amor and Psyche 

57 | David (with ae 

58 | Tobias 

D9. TO Coe ele cae 

60 | Healing of Blind Man . 

G1 | Healing of Leperf2s5 fe. 

62 | Unclassified Miracle Scenes 

63 | Wine Miracle at Cana . 

64 | Scenes from Keal Life . 








































































































I II III LV LATER TOTAL 
1026 
= 3 etic as jor eee 
= 1 1 4 eee 
= { 2 2 _— 5 
ca DB es eee as =a 2 
cs 1 I 1 a 3 
a 1 4 6 = cea. 
Pa 
2 12 
—| 2/2 25) ee ees 
w 2 y 3 
4 ts 1% 
al eee y3 al nes 
2/21| 2/22) 1/22 
2 w 1 y 2 
6| 2/26 
11 
ay 
12 ome 20 
—|2/21| 1/22| 1/25 see 
py 2 py 6 
2/21] 2/29 
w 4 20 
9 ae 
22 = 32 
= 1 3 3 am See | 
= 2 8 17 28 
4 1 a ei: = ae 
a 1 4 6 — ak ee 
=o eee! 6 3) eee 
== 1 1 2 are 4 
=| 1; = 1 ae 
—| — 1 8 a 9 
C5 Pies 1 1 va ahs. 
aia! Pome l oe ze pes | 
EA peer 1 2 cn eer 
a, gee 2/ 6438 = fee 17 
en sey 51 Lad aes rat 
eee 2 i oe 3 
es yoo 1 1 RA ies. 
—| — | i72t| wi a 
w | 
2 ae 3 
ee re 1 6 me Be 
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NUMBER SUBJECTS il II III IV LATER Toran 
1238 
65 | Adam and Eve —| — yl al 
2/22) 1/25 
wl yl 
AN 27227 
4 = 18 
66 | Veiling of Consecrated; | | aoa 
Virgin —| — 1 oa — 1 
67 | Christ (without pacicular ee sii Ss 
attributes) . —| — 1 15 2 18 
68 | Daniel (not with TE —| — 1 — — 1 
69 | Apostles : eae, Ee 1 4 = 5 
70 | Martyr with Crown . — 1 — 2 3 
71 | St. Peter ee 1 2 — 3 
72 | Shepherd Biking SS ae, Bae oie eee — 2 
73 | Cup Bearer eae i 1 — ao 1 
74 =| Refrigerium oe i 3 — 4 
75 | Inscriptions of N ae = 4 19 8 SL 
76 | Masks —| — 1 as a J 
77 | Daughter of Jairus . py ae pape al — 1 
78 | Nebuchadnezzar’s Image .|—| — a 1+1 — 2 
79 | Nebuchadnezzar . bee A et 4a 1 Sas 2 
80 | Saints in Presence of| _ 
Christ : —| — — 1 3 4 
81 | Saints crowned by Christ —| — a 1 2 3 
82 | Christ in midst of Apostles |— | — — 14 — 14 
83 | Oceanus an aay eee tO peer tore 1 
84 | Caduceus Ri es ees 1 = 1 
85 | Horses a iit 9 a 2 
86 | Charioteer and Chariot —| — — 1 = 1 
87 | Victories ee = 1 — 1 
88 | Kanephora. . —| — — Z — 2 
89 | Runner . —| — — a} oe 1 
90 | Muses —| — — ho = 1 
91 | Soldier . —| — = 1 — 1 
92 | Weapons —| — — 1 — 1 
93 | The Manger 2 ae _- _ 2 -- Eaeee- 
94 | Eucharistic Symbols 
Bread and Wine (iso- 
lated) . eA se ge en ee 
95 | Shepherds of athishent es = 1 aa iat 
96 | Balaam . —| — — 3 or as 
97 | Helios —| — — 1 =z 1 
98 | Tricliniarch a ie ae 1 — 1 
99 | Serpent . : —{| — — 3 = 3 
100 | The Evangelists . ia — 1 = 1 
101 | Keys. —| — — 1 — 1 
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NUMBER SUBJECTS I II III IV LATER TOTAL 
1374 
102 | Agape —| — a }04 be a Aine 
103 | Concealed Creag ; —| — — 1 — ery: 
104 | Moses (other than at ck —| = — 6 — 6 
105 | Wise and Foolish Virgins |—| — — 2 — vee 
106 | ‘Triptych —| — — 1 —_ Nowe 
107 | The Cross . = ee — ‘ Bie 
108 | and Variations coh Cee Tele ns.Y = ne 
109 | SS. Peter and Paul . Se — 7 — 7 
110 | Wolves . ‘ ae — 2 — 2 
111 | Opus “alexandrite —| — — 1 _ ait, 
112 | Mss. Rolls and Cases for 
Same . —| — — 6 — 6 
118 | Angels . peas eee os 1 hea 
114 | Nimbus . eae Rel Lee 8 10 oe 
115 | Multitude satisfied with <i 
Bread..s) ces es oe he ell ee ——- 1 _ 1 
116 2 Martyrs > 4h eee ee | oe — 2 — ere. 
Live) The: Moon sta we ee as 1 — is 
118-") Man with ROL ae ewe aren ee = 1 TGS SS | 
119 | Moses and Aaron perse-| ec) 
cuted by the Jews —{ — — 1 —_— £ 
120 | Bethlehem. . . ie pea a 1 “as fee 
121 | Translation of Elijah Leong ane 1 oe Piper 
122 | Peter’s Denial My loo Rei eae 1 ae t 
1238 Rain of Mania /,25.ee ae ye — 1 — q 
124 »| Healing of Demoniac ©. 90) pa = 2 — eee 
125. | Mountain with Four ear, 
Streams... > Sh lee — 1 — a 
126 «| Jewelled Cross = iw.) 417.) i — — PAG 35 be Pavia s. 
vi ae 
VII 
Ix 1 
3 3 
127 es Books gaye et te = —_ ay Wily eee 
128 | St. John the nape alt lo — a VI or | 1 reat 
Vil 
129. | Visitation of Mary 20.68) —2) o— = = Vitel tore 
130 | Bath of the Christ Child .|—| — = = Vil die aed 
181 | Christ Child in Gradle 77-2) — BE = Vil List 
132 | Crucifixion and Group at Lane 
the Cross... \. oS; Sele — — pian 62 | 1 
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THE EL-TEKKIYEH INSCRIPTIONS! 


ON the twenty-first day of November, 1910 (at the sugges- 
tion of the Rev. J. E. Hanauer, the veteran archaeologist of 
Damascus), with two of my students, Messrs. C. H. Lager 
and W. C. Wood, I visited the el-Tekkiyeh station of the 
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Figure 1.— Ev-TEKKfYEn, BY THE RiveR BarRaDA 1N AnTI-LEBANON, 
LOOKING NORTHWEST. 


French railway, thirty-four kilometers from the Beramke sta- 
tion at Damascus, and passed six hours in examining three 


1In the examination of the inscriptions on the spot Mr. Wood was of the 
greatest service, owing to his practical skill in the determination of the letters. 
He also took many photographs, of which the three broad fragments of Columns 
B and C are fair samples. Mr. Lager has given by far the greatest amount of 
time to all the problems involved ; he suggested also the idea of connecting the 
name of Quietus with the rebuilding of the Roman road from Heliopolis (Ba‘albek) 
to Damascus, and to him are due in their entirety the readings, actual and con- 
jectured, for Column C. ; 
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Roman milestones opposite the station, in copying the inscrip- 
tions contained thereon, and in taking photographs of them. 
The present relative position of the columns is of no moment, 
since they were removed in 1893 two kilometers to the west- 
ward from the railway gap, where they had been buried, prob- 
ably for centuries, 10 feet below the surface. Column A (see 
below) is of a reddish white marble, Columns B and OC, of 
limestone. The letters of the A! inscription are 3 inches high, 
those of the A* and B inscriptions, 13, and of C, 13 inches. 





Hee 


Figure 2.— Tue Inscription or Haprian. CoxLumn A! (OBVERSE). 


For the rest, the measures given in Clermont-Ganneau’s Recueil 
d’ Archéologie Orientale, II (1898), pp. 35 sq.,1 as furnished by 
the late M. J. Loytved, consul at Beirtiit for Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, are approximately correct, and the testimony of 
three of the inscriptions is given in substance, though mistakes 
were made in the decipherment, and no facsimiles were given. 
In these two facts lies our excuse for presenting this supple- 
mentary report on these interesting stones. 


1 Cf. the same report in Revue Archéologique, troisiéme Série, XXX, 1897, 
pp. 284 sq., and the inscriptions reproduced in C./.Z. ILI, Sup. 14177. 
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The marble miltartwm (Column A) was probably erected 
early in the reign of Hadrian, 117 Aa.p., and the obverse A! 
(Fig. 2) was then engraved upon the stone. In the reign of 
Constantine the Great, between 333 and 337 A.D., the reverse A2 
(Fig. 3) was cut upon the Pillar of Hadrian. It will be ob- 
served that the third line of this inscription had to be prolonged 
into the space between the second and third lines of the 
Hadrian writing. 

The completed text of Column A! is as yollows: 


IMP(ERATORI) CAeS(AR1), DIVI TrAlANI 
Peeeeenic? FPL 0), DIVI NERVAE 
NEPOTI, TRAIANO HADRIANO 
AUG(USTO) GERM(ANICO) DACICO PARTHICO 

P(ONTIFIC! M(AXIMO), TRIB(UNICIAE) 
POT(ESTATIS), P(ATRI) P(ATRIAE) 
MIL(IA) PASS(UUM) 
I | 


The e and r are so indicated because the original is some- 
what mutilated here, but the letter taken for E is as nearly 
like it as anything else, and in the photograph the R appears 
nearly complete. 

The V, read by Mr. Léytved just before Aug., is simply a 
break in the marble, and the O in Parthico, neglected by him, 
is as clear as it could possibly be. 

The use of Augustus, indicating the ruling emperor, for 
divus, which is frequently attributed to the deified deceased 
monarch, shows that the monument was set up during Ha- 
drian’s reign. He succeeded his adoptive father, Trajan, as 
emperor in August, 117 A.D. He counted his TR. P. I! from 
December 10, 117, and his COS. I! from January 1, 118, and 
the renewal occurred each year on these dates. In 135 A.D., 
when he had returned from Palestine after the dearly-bought 
victory over the Jews at Bether (Bittir), the Senate conferred 
upon him the title IMP. Il. The absence of a number after 
the Trib. Pot. of our inscription suggests a date for it between 
August and December 10, 117 A.p. 

It is worth while to contemplate a possibility respecting the 
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erection of this monument. We may remind ourselves, then, 
that while Trajan was subduing the Parthians during his latest 
years, the Jews in Palestine and the neighboring regions re- 
belled against him and attempted to expel the Romans from 
their country. The emperor therefore ordered the Mauritanian 
prince, Lucius Quietus, to purge the provinces of the Jews. 





a: 


Ficure 3.— Tue ConstanTInE Inscription. CoLtumn A? (REVERSE). 


In consequence of his strict obedience to this order, the legate, 
about 116 A.D., was promoted to the governorship of the con- 
tested territory. Suddenly Trajan died, and his successor was 
compelled to visit the East and to advance as far as Egypt in 
order to restore tranquillity. It is likely, then, that Quietus, 
who was responsible for the public roads and would be par- 
ticularly anxious to win the favor of the new emperor now 
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approaching his land, ordered his cities and districts to repair 
the imperial road between Damascus and Heliopolis (Ba‘albek), 
and that the people of Abila, the present Sik Wady Barada, 
then the capital, of the tetrarchy of Abilene (Luke iii. 1), 








Figure 4.— THE Sreconp CONSTANTINE INSCRIPTION. COLUMN B. 


erected this marble column two Roman miles to the westward 
of their city. Since Trajan had distinguished himself so much 
in the Parthian wars, and had adopted in the summer of 116 A.D. 
the title Parthicus, it is natural that the governor should honor 
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the new emperor with the same epithet. This appears to be the 
first time that Parthicus is found in the Oriental inscriptions of 
Hadrian. The use of such a term confirms us in the assign- 
ment of an early date for the inscription, since the term would 
not be adopted after Hadrian had made Armenia independent 
and had yielded the territory east of the Euphrates to the 
Parthians. 
The text of A? follows: 


ddddNNNN 
Sewer TANTINO MAXIMO 
Meo mOoRTACTRIUMFATORI 
reEMPERAUSET 
CONCTANTINOET 
SoheawANT | OeT 
CONrFTANTENObBb 
Gor 7, 


In Triumfatorz the dative ending 2, omitted by Mr. Loytved, 
is perfectly legible. Constante is read correctly, although the 
name is found regularly with a final z. 

Column B (Figs. 4, 5, and 6) and Column C (Figs. 7 and 8) 
are at present standing beside one another. Column B con- 
tains a duplicate of Column A*. With symbols explained and 
full names restored the text follows: 


D(OMINIS) N(OSTRIS) 
GIONS TANTINO MAXIMO 
Proctor! AG TRIUMFATOR} 
SEMPER AUG(USTO) ET 
SONSTANTINO ET 
Bernas 1 A Nel 0) ET 
GONSTANTE NOBUUSSIMIS) 
CAES(ARIBUS) 


The photographs of this inscription show, before azimo in 
the second line, a good M in place of. the unmeaning IP of the 
first decipherment. 
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The first letter of the third line (V) is not doubtful, though 
not previously noted on the stone. 

For the adoption of N for RI in Triwmphatort (Loytved), 
we found no evidence either on stone or photograph. 





Figure 7.—TwHe MurTivatep Inscription. CoLtumn C. 


Here follow photographs of Column C (Figs. 7 and 8), 
accompanied by a drawing of what remains of the inscription 
(Fig. 9) and an attempted restoration of the text. 
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Figure 9.— DRAWING OF THE INSCRIPTION. 


CoLumn C. 
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DOMINIS NOSTRIS 
KQNSTANTINO 
ABILA II 
KQNSTANTINO MAXIMO 
VICTOR] AC T Rites T OR” 
SEMPER AVGVSWOmeDEFE N Soaeem 
OVIETIUS PV B ILC Attar 
Cl. KOS TAN TIN O eteenammmets 
IVL -KINN& TAN T fCmeeemeats 
IVL KONSTAN TE “NiGeee iis centre 
CAESARIBVS 
MILLA PASSVVM XX X HB iutoneoniae 


We have here both Latin and Greek letters, and, in the 
amended text, the names of the emperors are given in Greek 
capitals. Whether the N is omitted from the eighth line acci- 
dentally, or intentionally, to distinguish son from father, cannot 
be determined. 

It is evident that the inscription has been intentionally, as 
well as seriously, mutilated ; so much so that, while we can be 
reasonably certain of the recorded distance from Abila (Stak 
Wady Barada), that from Heliopolis (Ba‘albek) is involved in 
serious question, owing to the destroyer’s frequent use of cross 
cuts resembling an X. Still, the regularity of the cross strokes 
in the last line, and the use of a good M before them, make it 
probable that the four letters have been read correctly. If 
there is an O after the record of distance, it may perhaps stand 
for On, and prove an Egyptian influence on this eccentric scribe. 

The phrase that gave particular offence to the destroyer 
appears to have been “defender of public peace,” an expres- 
sion which is found also in an Alexandrian inscription of 
Constantine published in C.J.Z. III, 17. That these were the 
words actually used here is rendered practically certain by the 
presence of KUI at the beginning of the seventh line. 

CHARLES Rurus BRowy, 
Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, 1910-11. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS! 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


WILLIAM N. Bates, LHditor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Miscellanea Salinas. — Under the title Miscellanea di archeologia, storia 
e filologia dedicata al Prof. Antonio Salinas nel XL anniversario del insegna- 
mento accademico (Rome, 1911, E. Loescher & Co. 428 pp.; 4 pls.; 62 figs. ; 
L. 25), friends of Professor Salinas publish the following articles of interest 
for archaeology and the history of art: pp. 3-14 (2 figs.), H. Diets attempts 
to explain the nature of Baubo in connection with the worship of Demeter; 
pp. 15-19, R. SassBaprni discusses the Greek elements in the proper names 
of Elba; pp. 25-35 (pl.), P. Orsi discusses a bearded head from a grave 
relief, found at Camarina and dating from the end of the fifth century B.c.; 
pp. 36-45 (7 figs.), A. L. DELATTRE gives a general account of the necropolis 
of the Rabs at Carthage; pp. 46-54 (pl.; fig.), G. Parroni identifies a bust 
at the University of Pavia as a portrait of Lysimachus; pp. 55-56 (fig.), 
A. PELLEGRINI publishes a Christian lamp and a Carthaginian inscription; 
pp. 57-70, A. SoGirano discusses Cuma 7 év ‘Omxia; pp. 71-80 (6 figs.), 
G. LAMBAKES describes Christian remains at Cenchreae; pp. 81-86, G. pE 
PETRA discusses the location of the Sirens; pp. 98-104, S. AmBrosoLi 
shows that the head on one of the types of third-century denarii inscribed 
Divo Traiano represents Decius; pp. 105-112, W. DorrreLp shows that 
Trinacria, i.e. Sicily, has nothing to do with the Homeric Thrinacia, which 
is to be identified with the southern part of Italy; pp. 1138-117 (2 figs.), 
F. Gneccui describes a new rectangular Roman bronze with an ewer on 
one side and the prow of a ship on the other; pp. 126-134 (2 pls.), 


1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATES, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss MAry H. Buckxincuam, Mr. L. D. CaskKry, Miss 
Epity H. HAtt,’‘ Professor Haroup R. Hastinas, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, 
Professor Frank G. Moors, Professor CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAMEs M. Parton, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 8. PEASE, Professor S. B. PLATNER, Dr. 
N. P. Vuacnos, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after July 1, 1911. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 128, 129. 
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E. Gasrici discusses the similarity in types between coins from the coast 
of Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands and certain Italian cities; pp. 145- 
152 (5 figs.), I. N. Svoronos shows that a bronze coin recently found at 
Chaleis with the head of Zeus and the legend AIOS EOETQN on the 
obverse, and a charging bull on the reverse, was issued by a town located 
somewhere in Epirus or Thessaly; pp. 172-178 (2 figs.), G. Pansa dis- 
cusses the significance of the discovery of aes signatum, near Lago Fucino, 
for the introduction of coined money into Italy; pp. 179-200 (10 figs.), 
F. Evusepro discusses the .Roman walls of Alba Pompeia; pp. 209-215, 
T. ScHREIBER discusses a series of six terra-cotta figures of mourning 
women from Alexandria; pp. 223-224, G. BELocu argues that the Sicilian 
town of Herbita was located between Mistretta and the sea; pp. 225-226, 
N. Vuié argues that the word castris given as the place of origin of certain 
Roman soldiers means that they were born while their fathers were on ser- 
vice; pp. 227-239, G. M. CoLtumBa discusses the geography of the Odyssey 
in connection with Sicily; p. 240, B. Pace publishes a Christian epitaph in 
Greek, from Comiso; pp. 243-253 (fig.), C. A. Natirno publishes two 
Arabic inscriptions found near Naples; pp. 254-255 (fig.), B. M. Lagumina 
discusses a Swabian coin from Raffadali; pp. 307-316, G. B. Srracusa 
discusses a miniature in Codex 120 of the library of Bern; pp. 317-327 
(5 figs.), G. RuGGERO publishes notes on mediaeval Italian coins; pp. 347- 
351, W. Rotrs discusses the Madonna of the Annunciation at Trapani; pp. 
352-362 (2 figs.), G. pt Marzo publishes a document in Palermo, dated 
1468, relating to the sculptor Francesco di Laurana; pp. 363-872, the same 
writer publishes two documents relating to the Lombard sculptor, Pietro di 
Bonate; pp. 378-381 (3 figs.), C. MATRANGA discusses Sicilian wood engravy- 
ing as shown in a work of J ohanne de Ortega, published in 1522; pp. 382- 
395 (2 figs.), S. SALvATORE-MARINO shows that the standard of the Santa 
Lega in 1571 is depicted in two contemporary books; pp. 396-399 (fig.), 
G. Mititunzi publishes an autograph letter of the painter Pietro Novelli 
written in 1625; pp. 400-405, G. A. pt MonTecnrAro publishes two un- 
edited documents relating to the Orion fountain in Messina. 

Kalkmann’s Work on Art.— The manuscript of A. Kalkmann’s 
intended great work on art and the aesthetic and intellectual relations 
of artists to their times, which was left uncompleted at his death in 1905, 
has been printed for private circulation, with preface and memoir by two of 
his personal friends. (Arch. Anz. 1910, col. 536.) 

Montelius on Prehistoric Chronology. —In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, 
pp. 955-960, O. Monretius gives a résumé of his various conclusions as to 
the possibility of attaining an exact chronology of prehistoric things. He 
shows that the various epochs in different parts of Europe were more nearly 
contemporary than has been heretofore supposed, and that fairly exact dates 
may be assigned to these periods, 1100-1000, 1000-900, 900-800, 800-700, 
700-600, forming, according to him, the five periods of the Iron Age. 

Comb Patterns in Old Aegean and Middle Huropean Culture. — 
In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, pp. 161-168 (8 figs.), H. Scamipr writes of the 
significance of some single and double comb patterns on pottery, as casting 
light on the relation between the Old Aegean and Middle European civiliza- 
tions. Double combs, such as are represented on the discus of Phaestus, 
and also on the pottery of Tordos (Transylvania), are found likewise on 
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vases of the Stone Age from Thessaly, which served apparently as a step- 
ping-stone between the two civilizations. 

The Prehistoric Period in Malta. —In B.S.R. V, 1910, pp. 141-163, 
T, E. Peer contributes to the study of the prehistoric period in Malta, com- 
bating in the first part of his paper the view, expressed most decidedly by 
Mayr and others, that Malta belonged to a circle of countries which devel- 
oped under the influence of the older Aegean and later Mycenaean culture ; 
and in the second part describing excavations at Bahria, which have yielded 
some unique types of pottery. 

The Preparation of Skins in the Stone Age.—In Z. Ethn. XLII, 
1910, pp. 839-895 (110 figs.), L. PrerrFER, basing his conclusions on present- 
day implements and processes, especially those of peoples now living in a 
primitive state of culture, discusses the uses of many prehistoric leather- 
working tools, and the probable methods of procedure in manufacturing 
and tanning skins. 

Stone Age Settlements in Finland. —In Ubersicht der Steinzeitlichen 
Wohnplatzfunde in Finland (Helsingfors, 1909, Akademische Buchhandlung, 
144 pp.; 68 figs.), J. Art1o discusses the settlements of the Stone Age in 
Finland, the character of their remains, their date, etc. 

Prehistoric Flint Mines near Kvarnby and S. Sallerup. — In his 
doctor’s dissertation, entitled Férhistoriska Flintgrufvor och Kultuslager vid 
Kvarnby och S. Sallerup « Skane (Stockholm, 1910, Haeggstrém, 102 pp. ; 
87 figs.), BRor SCHNITTGER discusses the flint mines and the prehistoric 
remains near Kvarnby and S. Sallerup in Skane, Sweden. 

A Second Gold Land of Solomon’s.—In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1911, pp. 
1-79 (8 figs.), J. Dause finds a second gold land of Solomon’s (not that of 
Ophir) in the Gold Coast of Ashanti, which he thinks was visited in con- 
nection with Phoenician voyages to Tartessus in the Iberian peninsula. 
The article is in the nature of a history of the west coast of Africa as a 
gold-producing country, and one chapter discusses the ancients’ knowledge 
of this region, Atlas, Atlantis, the Elysian Plain, voyages of Hanno and the 
Pseudo-Skylax, etc., entering into the tale. He thinks that the so-called 
aggry-beads were brought to the coast from Egypt to be exchanged for 
gold. The swastika as a symbol on gold weights is discussed, as is the 
astronomical knowledge of the natives, which seems akin to that of the 
East, and was perhaps derived from their intercourse with the Phoenicians. 
He refutes the idea that Guinea could itself have been the Ophir of Solomon. 


EGYPT 


The Decree of Amenophis, Son of Hapu. — In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1910, 
pp- 932-948 (pl.), G. MOLLER publishes, with translation and commentary. 
the decree of Amenophis, Son of Hapu (Birch, in Chabas, Mélanges, I, 2° 
série, 324-343; Brugsch, Aeg. Zeitung, XIII, 125-127, Erman, Aegypten, 
p. 214 f.; Breasted, Ancient Records, pp. 377-381). He concludes that it is 
an ancient forgery, composed and written under the twenty-first dynasty. 

The Hyksos.—In J. Asiat. XVI, 1910, pp. 247-340, R. WerLu gathers 
all the material bearing upon the history of the Hyksos from Egyptian and 
other sources and arranges this in chronological order. The conclusions 
which he reaches from this material remain for discussion in a later article. 


é 
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Circumnavigation of Africa. — The story of the circumnavigation of 
Africa in the reign of the Egyptian king Necho, as related by Herodotus 
(IV, 42), was declared by W. Sieglin, at the November (1909) meeting of 
the Berlin Archaeological Society, to be a fabrication, inconsistent with 
climatic and geographical facts and suspicious as well from the entire silence 
of other learned and travelled Greeks, both before and after Herodotus. 
His arguments were opposed by H. Schuchhardt. (Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 
523-527.) 

The Murch Collection of Antiquities. — In a supplement to B. Metr. 
Mus. January, 1911 (28 pp.; 22 figs.), A. G. Mace describes the Murch col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities, chiefly small objects, recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Itcontains 42 examples of cylinder 
seals, of which 17 date back to very early timesand have not yet been satis- 
factorily deciphered. Twenty-three bear royal names including such rare ones 
as User-n-ra of the fifth dynasty, and Ra-mer-nefer and Her-tep-taui of the 
thirteenth dynasty. There are over 800 scarabs and other types of seal used 
for stamping, of which 242 bear royal names and 70 private names; and 
a considerable number of signet rings. There are two large scarabs of 
Amenhetep III, on one of which the king relates that between the first and 
tenth years of his reign he “shot with his own bow 102 lions, fierce ones.” 
The other commemorates the celebration of his marriage with Queen Tii. 
The collection also includes twenty heart scarabs, a glazed limestone frag- 
ment giving both cartouches of Amenrud of the twenty-third dynasty, ex- 
cellent specimens of glass, many coins and amulets, a few pieces of pottery, 
etc. Of the amulets there are twenty-four varieties antedating the period 
of foreign domination, and seventy-four later than that period. 

Egyptian or Phoenician. — Another in the series of mutually subver- 
sive articles on the silver basin from Cyprus in the Berlin museum, which 
Studniczka (Jb. Arch. I. 1907, pp. 175 ff.) and others class with Phoenician 
work of the ninth — seventh centuries B.c., is published by F. W. v. Bissinea, 
ibid. XXV, 1910, pp. 193-199 (2 figs.), with new evidence to support his 
former contention (zbid. 1898, pp. 34 ff.) that the object is genuine Egyptian 
work of the nineteenth dynasty. In technique (beaten work with engraved 
details) and in some important elements of the decoration, it corresponds 
exactly with undoubted Egyptian work of that time. Von Bissing claims 
that the mixed style, in which Syrian and Cyprian elements are combined 
with old Egyptian motives, began in Egypt in the Ramessid period, and 
not among the Phoenicians. 

The History of Mummification.—In the Proceedings of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Dr. Elliott Smith, for many years Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the School of Medicine at Cairo, discusses the history 
of mummification in Egypt. He thinks the discovery of the possibility of 
preserving the bodies of the dead was accidental. The shallow pits in hot, 
dry sand which formed the graves in predynastic times dried the body with- 
out allowing it to decay. Moreover the “natron” or salts of soda, which 
was the chief factor in mummification, existed in enormous quantities in 
the deserts on both sides of the Nile where the earliest inhabitants buried 
their dead, and the preservative qualities of this could not long have re- 
mained unknown. The oldest mummy in existence dates from the fifth 
dynasty, and is now in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. It 
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was found by Petrie about twelve years ago at Medum. (Athen. March 4, 
1911, pp. 255-256.) 

The Book of the Dead.—In J. Asiat. XVI, 1910, pp. 5-74, E. Am&- 
LINEAU completes the discussion of the 18th chapter of the Book of the 
Dead begun in a previous number of the same journal. 

The Egyptian Labyrinth. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. III, 1910, pp. 134-136 
(pl.), J. L. Myres attempts a restoration of the Labyrinth based on the 
description of Herodotus. 

An Egyptian FPunerary Cap.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. III, 1910, p. 137 
(colored pl.), R. Monp publishes a funerary cap of the time of Thothmes 
IV, found by him in 1906 in the cemetery of Thebes. It is 7 cm. in diame- 
ter and about 1 cm. thick, made of pieces of linen gummed together. On 
the top was a lotus flower and on the sides a design consisting of small 
rectangles. Red, black, and yellow were the colors used. 

Falcon, not Sparrowhawk. — In Mon. Piot, XVII, 1909, pp. 5-28 (pl.; 20 
figs.), G. BENEpITE publishes a stone falcon of the Saite period recently ac- 
quired by the Louvre. Between the legs of the bird is a small standing figure 
of a king. The writer shows that the bird of Horus must be identified as the 
falcon (falco peregrinus), not sparrowhawk as has previously been thought. 

The Iron Workers of the Sudan.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1911, 
pp. 96 f., A. H. Sayce shows that mounds of iron slag are found in the 
Sudan, chiefly in connection with temples, so that the spot on which the 
iron was worked must have been regarded as sacred. There was no copper 
or bronze age in central Africa. In Ethiopian tombs and cities the place 
occupied by bronze in Egypt is taken by iron. The iron-smith must have 
been a more or less sacred personage among the Ethiopians, and the iron 
foundry was an annex of their temples. It thus occupied among them 
much the same position as that which native tradition ascribes. to the ear- 
liest sanctuaries of dynastic Egypt. 

The Geography of Eastern Africa.— In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, 
pp. 489-568, E. ScHIAPARELLI presents a second article on the geography of 
Eastern Africa as based on the hieroglyphic monuments. Lists of mines 
of gold, silver, lapis lazuli, and various minerals form the subject of this 
paper. 

Alexandrian Tetradrachms of Tiberius.— A hoard of 198 tetra- 
drachms, of which one is of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 61 of Ptolemy Neus 
Dionysus, and 136 of the seventh year of Tiberius, is described by J. Grar- 
TON MILNE in Num. Chron. 1910, pp. 333-339 (pl.), who adds some interest- 
ing conclusions concerning the carelessness of portraiture of the emperor 
on Egyptian issues, the recall of the Egyptian coins of Tiberius, and the 
rate of wearing out of reverse dies as compared with obverse. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


The First Dynasty of Babylon.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 
9792-982, C. H. W. Jouns publishes a number of chronological data in 
regard to the years of the kings of the first dynasty of Babylon, that sup- 
plement the publications of Poebel in Vol. 6 of the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The First Dynasty of Babylon in Berosus.—In Or. Litt. XIV, 1911, 
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cols. 19-21, P. ScHNABEL calls attention to the fact that the second dynasty 
of Berosus, which corresponds chronologically to the first eight kings of the 
so-called first dynasty of Babylon, consisted, according to some of the re- 
censions of Berosus, of Medes; but in the Armenian recension they are 
called Mar. Mar he regards as a modified form of Amar, “ Amorite,” which 
corresponds to the established historical fact that the first dynasty of 
Babylon was Amorite- 

Berosus and the Cuneiform Inscriptions.—In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 
476-494 (2 figs.), C. F. LEnmann-Hauvpt continues his discussion of Bero- 
sus and the cuneiform inscriptions (see zbid. VIII, pp. 227-251). The res- 
torations proposed for the completion of Column III of the List of Kings 
by previous writers are all faulty. In the text of Berosus Semiramis is 
placed in the thirteenth century B.c., whereas it is known from inscriptions 
that she was the wife of Samsi-Adad, 826-811 B.c., son of Salmanassar III. 
This points to an error on the part of the epitomizers. Berosus must 
have included Semiramis in the list of forty-five kings which composed 
his sixth dynasty, ending with Alexander the Great. Column III should, 
then, be restored with the names of the first seven kings of Dynasty H, 
followed by a summary, and then a new dynasty, which he would desig- 
nate H2, composed of Adadnirari, Salmanassar III, and Assur-dan(kal) 
followed by a summary. This will fill up the missing twelve lines of the 
tablet. 

Sfizub, King of Babylon.—In Or. Litt. XIV, 1911, cols. 62-63, B. 
MEISSNER cites a passage that furnishes additional evidence that by the 
name Sizub two persons are denoted, MuSézib-marduk and Nergalusézib. 
It records a reward that was paid for the capture of one of the Sazubs. 

The Earliest Mention of Borsippa. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXITI, 1911, 
p. 6, A. H. Sayce publishes a tablet of the period of Dungi, King of Ur, in 
the Royal Scottish Museum of Science and Art, which mentions “the year 
when the priest of Borsippa was invested.” This is a new date and is the 
first known mention of Borsippa. 

Dada, Patesi of Nippur.—In Or. Litt. XIV, 1911, cols. 154-155, L. 
DELAPORTE publishes a small tablet which shows that Dada, who has hith- 
erto been known only as a patesi of Nippur, was a contemporary of Ibi-Sin, 
King of Ur. 

The Manana Dynasty at Kish. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XIII, 1911, pp. 
98-103, C. H. W. Jouns publishes Babylonian tablets which show that the 
accession of Manana at Kish occurred in the thirteenth year of Sumu-abum 
of Babylon, and the fall of the dynasty of Kish in the nineteenth year of 
Sumu-la-ilu. 

The Name Sennacherib.—In Z. Morgenl. XXIV, 1910, pp. 427-430, 
H. Torczyner shows that the ordinary reading of the name of the Assyrian 
king Sennacherib as Sin-ahhé-erba, and the reading proposed by Ungnad of 
Sin-ahhé-riba, are both incorrect, and that the name should be read Sin-ahhé- 
eriba, and that the ideogram for “city,” which is ordinarily read alu or 
mahazu, should be read eri, which is the value that it has in the name of 
this king. 

A New Fragment of the Creation-Legend. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XIII, 
1911, pp. 6-7, A. H. Sayce publishes a fragment in the possession of the 
Royal Scottish Museum of a tablet containing part of the missing portion 
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of the second bvok of the Babylonian Creation-Epic. See also S. H. Lana- 
DON, in Exp. Times, XXII, 1911, col. 278. 

The Hilprecht Fragment of the Babylonian Flood Story.— In 
J.A.O.S. XXXI, 1910, pp. 30-48, G. A. Barron subjects Hilprecht’s pub- 
lication of a new fragment of the Babylonian flood story to an elaborate 
criticism, reaching the conclusion that the philology of the tablet, as well 
as its palaeography, indicates that it is not older than the Kassite period. 
See also G. A. BARTON in Ex. Times, XXII, col. 278; and E. Konia in 
Z. Alttest. Wiss. XX XI, 1911, pp. 183-146. 

The Meaning of Kutaru in Assyrian Magic.—In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXII, 1911, pp. 62-67, L. W. Kriya shows that the hitherto obscure 
kutaru in Assyrian magical texts denotes “ceremonial burning.” This dis- 
covery throws light upon the ceremonial procedure of the Assyrians, and 
proves that the objects over which separate incantations were repeated were 
not intended to be burnt separately after the repetition of each formula, 
but in groups. The burning took place in the niknakku Sa kutari, or 
“fumigation bowl,” which was a large, flat bowl or tray of metal on which 
a number of objects were piled up in a heap and burned. 

The Bearded Venus.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 271-298, Morris 
J ASTROW, JR., shows that references to a bearded Ishtar in Assyrian hymns, 
etc., apply to the star, not to the goddess. The “beard” is formed of rays 
of light. The bearded Venus of Cyprus, mentioned by Servius and Macro- 
bius, and the one reported by Herodotus among the Pamphylians, was sym- 
bolic of strength and virility, not necessarily bi-sexual. The conception of 
the goddess as bi-sexual appears late in Greek religious beliefs and not at 
all among Semites. There was no bearded Venus. 

The Suffering Righteous One in Babylonia. —In J. Asiat. XVI, 1910, 
pp- 75-144, F. Martin discusses the fragments of the Babylonian lyric 
which contains the lament of a righteous king over the calamities that 
have befallen him, which bears such a close resemblance to the Book of 
Job. The text is given in transcription, and there is a precise translation 
accompanied by an elaborate commentary. 

The Babylonian Script among the Hebrews. — In Z. Morgenl. Ges. 
LXIV, 1910, pp. 715-732, E. K6n1G, maintains, in opposition to the view 
of Winckler, Jeremias, Benzinger, and much more recently of Naville, that 
there is no sufficient evidence that Babylonian was the literary language of 
the Hebrews down to the time of Josiah, or that all ancient Hebrew docu- 
ments which have come down to us were originally written in Babylonian 
and afterwards transcribed into Hebrew. On the contrary, he regards it as 
probable that the Hebrews had a script of their own even before the time 
of Solomon, although he admits that no direct evidence for the existence 
of the so-called Phoenician alphabet has been found earlier than 1000 B.c. 
The theory of Naville that the Book of Deuteronomy was a Babylonian 
document, deposited in a wall of the Temple in the time of Solomon and | 
discovered in the time of Josiah, and that the reason why Hilkiah the priest 
and King Josiah could not read it was because it was written in Babylonian, 
he rejects as an untenable hypothesis. 

The Functions of the Uku-us. —In Or. Litt. XIV, 1911, cols. 101-106, 
F. Martin shows that the functionary known as the wku-us, who is men- 
tioned repeatedly in old Babylonian inscriptions, must have been some sort 
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of courier, who journeyed between the fortresses of the king to carry dis- 
patches or to conduct supplies that were being sent to the king or by the 
king. 

The Relative Value of Metals in Babylonia. — In Or. Litt. XIV, 1911, 
col. 106, A. UNanap publishes two tablets which show that at the time of 
the first dynasty of Babylonia the ratio of gold to silver was as 3 to 1, and 
of silver to iron, as 8 to 1. 

Acclimatization of Plants and Animals in Babylonia.—In Mitt. 
Vorderas. Ges. XV, 1910, pp. 476-501, B. Meissner gathers passages which 
show that from the earliest times~the kings of Babylonia brought back 
plants and animals from distant Jands which they attempted to acclimatize 
in their own country. Some of these attempts, as, for instance, in the case 
of the cedar of Lebanon, were a failure. Others were a success, and con- 
siderably enriched the resources of the land. Their example was followed 
by the Assyrian kings from Tiglath-Pileser onward, who tried to domesti- 
cate not only plants, but also foreign animals, such as wild cattle and ele- 
phants. All the later Assyrian kings made'similar efforts, and to them is 
due in large measure the introduction of most of the useful plants and fruit 
trees into Europe. 

Sheep-shearing in Babylonia.—In Or. Litt. XIV, 1911, cols. 97-101, 
B. MetssnEr shows that in all lands it was originally the custom to pluck 
the wool off sheep instead of shearing them. In Babylonia also in the 
earliest times the verb for gathering wool denotes properly “pluck.” The 
invention of shearing sheep was introduced into Babylonia between 1300 
and 600 B.c. and spread rapidly. Doubtless the introduction of iron was 
the chief reason for the change. 

Barly and Middle Persian Art.— The March (1910) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society was addressed by F. Sarce and E. Herzfeld on 
old and middle Persian art, illustrated by the plates from their new work, 
Tranische Felsreliefs. The two periods treated, the Achaemenid, ending with 
the death of Darius III in 330 B.c., and the Sassanid, beginning in 224 a.p., 
were in substance continuous, the intervening period of foreign rule under 
the Greek Seleucids and the Parthian Arsacids having made little or no 
impression on the native Iranian art. This was symbolic and epic in spirit, 
in contrast to the dramatic character of Greek art, and expressed itself most 
conspicuously in huge rock sculptures and rock-cut tombs, a custom appar- 
ently of Median origin, commemorating the greatness and the victories of 
the kings. A careful study of these monumental reliefs has enabled the 
two explorers to fix their relative dates by the development of style and 
to assign them to their respective subjects. - The thirty supporters of the 
king’s throne, in a prayer scene, are accompanied by the names of the sub- 
ject peoples whom they represent, —an important ethnographic document. 
(Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 543-548.) 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Date of the Exodus. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XIII, 1911, pp. 46-50, 
E. W. Hottincwortua finds that there is no adequate evidence that the 
Exodus of the Hebrews took place as late as the reign of Merenptah. On 
the contrary, Hebrew tradition assigns the Exodus to a much earlier period. 
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The Book of Judges contains evidence of Egyptian intervention in Canaan, 
and shows that the Exodus occurred as early as the reign of Tahutmes II. 
The oppression by Mesopotamia in Judges synchronizes with the early years 
of Amenhotep III; the oppression by Jabin synchronizes with the period 
when Syria was feral between Egypt and the Hittites. The defeat of 
the Midianites by Gideon synchronizes with the victory of Ramessu III 
over the league of Syrian tribes. 

The Tombs of the Kings in Jerusalem. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXITI, 
1911, pp. 19-25 (5 pls.), P. J. O. Miyos makes a new study of the so-called 
Tombs of the Kings in the fields north of Jerusalem, reaching the conclu- 
sion that they are neither the sepulchres of the kings of Judah nor the tomb 
of Helena of Adiabene. The bunch of grapes in the decoration indicates 
the Asmonean kings, who used these symbols on their coins. The egg-and- 
dart moulding on the entablature is distinctly Roman. He concludes, ac- 
cordingly, that “the Tombs of the Kings were excavated and used in the 
first instance by an Asmonean king, and afterwards were used again by one 
of the Herods.” 

The Meaning of the Name “ Ophel.”—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLIII, 
1911, pp. 51-56, C. F. BurNEY maintains that the evidence from the Old 
Testament shows that the word ‘‘Ophel” does not mean “hill,” but 
“fortress ” or “citadel,” and that the “ Ophel” at Jerusalem was originally 
the fortress or citadel of the City of David, which took the place of the old 
Jebusite stronghold of Zion. This was added to and strengthened from 
time to time by succeeding kings. 

Yahweh and Jerusalem. —In Exp. Times, XXII, 1911, cols. 226-229, 
A. H. Sayce shows that in old Babylonian tablets alongside of the male 
divinity Yau, who corresponds to the Hebrew divinity Yahu, there is also a 
feminine divinity Yautum, who corresponds to the Hebrew Yahweh. Yah- 
weh was apparently originally a goddess, who was transformed into a god, 
as were many other divinities of the Semitic world. Now, in another 
Babylonian tablet the god Uras is equated with Yau, and Ninip is equated 
with Yautum. From the Tell el-Amarna letters it appears that Ninip = 
Yautum = Yahweh was a god of Jerusalem. Putting all this together, we 
may conclude that the original Jerusalem occupied the Temple-hill; that its 
patron deity was Salim or ‘Sulmanu, who was addressed as “the Most High 
God”; that Salim was associated with a “ Baal,” whose temple stood in a 
Beighboring town, and who was already known as both Yau (Yeho), and 
Yautu or Yahweh (/P and NIN-IP) before the Israelitish conquest of 
Canaan; and that the Old Testament is right when it says (Gen. 4:26) 
that the name of Yahweh was known even in the antediluvian age. 

The Site of Gibeah of Saul.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XIII, 1911, pp. 101- 
109 (pl.), F. W. Brrcu seeks to show that the mound of Adaseh or Adeseh 
was the site of the Biblical Gibeah. In reply to this, D. MAcCKENZzIE reports 
(ibid. XLITI, 1911, pp. 97-100) that an investigation of the site shows that 
Adasa cannot possibly be Gibeah, because the remains on the spot show 
that it was not a pre-Christian site. 

The Site of ‘Ain Shems.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1911, pp. 69-79 
(3 figs.; pl.), D. Mackenzie reports the physical features of the Mound of 
‘Ain Shems, and from the superficial indications discusses the probabilities 
as to what the excavations will yield. 
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Origin of the Aramaeans.—JIn S. S. Times, LIT, 1911, p. 189, A. 
UnGNAD discusses the origin of the Aramaeans, or Syrians, in the light of 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Biblical evidence. 

A Palestinian Bibliography. — The first volume of Thomsen’s invalu- 
able Palestinian bibliography included all the publications between 1895 and 
1904. The second volume, which has just appeared (Die Paldstina-Literatur, 
— Eine Internationale Bibliographie in systematischer Ordnung mit Autoren- 
und Sachregister, bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Peter Thomsen. Zweiter 
Band, Die Literatur der Jahre, 1905-1909. Leipzig, 1911, J. C. Hinrich’sche 
Buchhandlung), includes publications between the years 1905 and 1909. 
Here, under the heads of General Literature, History, Historical Geography 
and Topography, Archaeology, Geography, and Palestine of To-day, with 
numerous subheads under each of these divisions, all the books and maga- 
zine articles in all languages that have anything to do with Palestine or its 
history have been gathered in the most painstaking fashion. Scholars can- 
not be too grateful for the self-sacrificing labor that is put into such a volume. 
It is an indispensable aid in all branches of Palestinian research. 

The Princeton Expedition to Syria.—In the Publications of the Prince- 
ton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1904-1905, Division II, 
Section A, Part 2 (Leyden, 1909, E. J. Brill, pp. 63-148; Appendix, pp. i-xxv; 
4 pls.; 93 figs.; map), Howarp Crossy Bur Ler continues his discussion of 
the architecture of Southern Syria by describing the remains of the more 
important buildings on sixty-six different sites in the Southern Hauran. Like 
the parts already issued, this contains an abundance of plans, restorations, 
and photographic reproductions of the different ruins. In Division II], 
Section A, Part 2 (pp. 21-129; Appendix, pp. i-xxvili; 5 pls.; 249 figs.; 
map), Enno Lirrmann, Davin Macaig, Jr., and D. R. Stuart publish 217 
Greek and Latin inscriptions from the same district. ‘The most important 
is a long imperial edict from Kosér il-Hallabat, of which 68 pieces were 
found, but which is still far from complete. Howarp Crosspy BUTLER 
adds a description of Trajan’s road from Bosra to the Red Sea in connection 
with the publication of the milestones found along its course. 

The Funerary Hagle of the Syrians. —In R. Hist. Rel. LXII, 1910, 
pp. 119-163 (pl.; 28 figs.), F. Cumont calls attention to a number of grave 
stelae found at Hierapolis, at Balkis on the Euphrates, and elsewhere, upon 
which an eagle is carved, above the inscription, holding a crown in his 
claws. He shows that the eagle is supposed to transport the soul of the 
dead to the stars. When a Roman emperor was deified, his body was 
burned and an eagle released from the top of the pyre. The Romans got 
this idea of the eagle from the Semites. It can be traced back to the Etana 
myth in Babylonia. 

Some Graeco-Phoenician Temples. — A study of Phoenician temples 
and cult statues, as a contribution to the study of religions, is made by 
G. H. Hiv (J.A.S. XXXIT, 1911, pp. 56-64; 2 pls.), from the coins of the 
chief cities of Phoenicia and in the Graeco-Phoenician and imperial periods. 
The Oriental divine pair, more or less hellenized, appears both with marine 
and with celestial attributes, their original distinction as the gods of a sea- 
faring and of an inland or mountain people having been to a large extent 
obliterated. Zeus-Baal, Poseidon, Adonis, Melquarth, Astarte, Europa, the 
Dioscuri, city goddesses, and others, appear in various forms. Some of the 
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smaller shrines are on wheels or fitted with carrying poles, and contain only 
the bust of the goddess. 


ASIA MINOR 


The Hittites in the History of Art.—In Siizb. Miin. Akad. 1910, 
No. 13 (112 pp.; 32 figs.), F. v. Reser discusses the place of the Hittites 
in the history of art. A general historical discussion shows that the centre 
of Hittite power was in Cappadocia. The Hittites seem to have been of 
Armenian origin. Their power lasted from the eighteenth to the twelfth 
century B.c., and their history can be traced both earlier and later. The 
architecture of Boghazkeui (Chatti) and Sendschirli (Samal) is described in 
detail. In plan and decoration the Hittite palace influenced Assyrian and 
other Oriental architecture. Sphinx-pedestals for columns and lions beside 
doorways are examples of such influence. The hieroglyphics and the earliest 
relief sculptures of the Hittites show no Egyptian influence. They brought 
their writing and their art with them to Cappadocia. The sculpture of 
Uyiik is more naive, more childlike, and livelier than that of Sendschirli, 
though they may be in the main nearly contemporaneous (perhaps earlier 
than the thirteenth century). In later times, after the Hittites came into 
conflict with their conquerors, the Assyrians, their art was under Assyrian 
influence. The propylaea of Sakje-Geuzi (cf. Garstang in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
1908; A.J/.A. XIII, pp. 350 f.) is ascribed to the time of the Sargonids 
(seventh century B.c.). 

Hittite Notes. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1911, pp. 48-45, A. H. 
SAYCE discusses Hittite texts in which he finds the names Gurgum, Bit-Adin, 
Bit-A gusi, and Midas. 

A Hittite Seal Cylinder.—JIn S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 268- 
271 (2 pls.), ALICE GRENFELL publishes a seal-cylinder in the Ashmolean 
Museum, which depicts craters with curved tubes for the sacramental suck- 
ing of the wine, and between them the cones of bread that were also eaten 
as part of the ceremonies. This throws light upon the seal from Kara Eyuk, 
published by Sayce, ibid. XXXII, 1910, pp. 177 f. 

A Lycian Headdress. —In J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 119-123 (7 figs.), 
H. R. Hauty compares the foreign-looking figure of a woman found as a 
hieroglyph on the Phaestus disk, with a similar figure in gold plate from a 
shaft grave at Mycenae, and the tall feather-like crown in the hieroglyph of 
a man’s head, with headdresses worn by Philistines, Cypriotes, and others in 
various representations, especially the defenders of a besieged city on the 
fragment of a silver cup found at Mycenae. He infers that the feather 
crown was, as Herodotus testifies, a Lycian headdress; that the siege scene 
on the silver cup represents a Lycian or Carian city attacked by Mycenaeans ; 
that the tall headdress was adopted from the Lycians by various neighboring 
peoples; and that the high crest sometimes found with it was taken over by 
the Greeks from Caria, as tradition says. 

Dead Cities of Asia Minor. — Under the title Villes mortes d’ Asie 
Mineure (Paris, 1911, Hachette et Cie., 233 pp.; 8 maps and plans; 48 figs. ; 
4 fr.), Ferix SartrAux publishes a general account of the cities of Perga- 
mon, Ephesus, Priene, Miletus, Didyma, and Hierapolis, in the light of 
modern excavation. . 

Coinage of Adramytium. — In Nomisma, V, 1910, pp. 10-24 (pl.), H. von 
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FRITZE subjects the pre-imperial coinage of Adramytium to a critical exami- 
nation as regards the dates and relations of the issues. 

Forgeries from Caesarea Mazaca. —F. W. Hastuck warns collectors 
against some recent forgeries of silver coins pur por’ to emanate from 
Caesarea Mazaca (Num. Chron., 1910, pp. 411-412; 4 figs.). 

Building a Skeleton. Sse Et. Anc. XIII, 1911, pp. 162-164 (fig.), C. 
Dueas publishes an intaglio found on the island of Samos, and now in 
Smyrna, on which a seated man with hammer in hand is building a skeleton. 
He argues that this does not represent Prometheus, but a scene from every- 
day life; that wooden skeletons were carried about at dinners, as a sort of 
memento mori, like the small bronze ones which have actually been found. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Athenian Buildings.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 39-72, W. 
DOrRPFELD discusses and criticizes a number of recent works on the archi- 
tectural and topographical problems of the buildings on the Athenian 
Acropolis. (1) The Erechtheum and the old Athena Temple. Stevens’ restora- 
tion of the east wall of the Erechtheum (4./.A. X, 1906, pp. 47 ff.), an 
article on the Metopon in the Erechtheum (Caskey and Hill, A.J.A. XII, 
1908, pp. 184 ff.), and Schrader’s theory that the old temple as enlarged by 
Pisistratus had Ionic columns in the pronaos and opisthodomos and an 
Ionic frieze along the top of the cella wall (Ath. Mitt. XXX, 1905, p. 305) 
are approved. Petersen’s treatment of the Erechtheum-Old ‘Temple prob- 
lem (‘die Burgtempel der Athenaia’) is criticized at length, and rejected. 
(2) The Parthenon. The discoveries of Hill in regard to the earlier Parthe- 
non (as yet unpublished; see A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 75) are briefly described, 
and their results accepted. (3) The Propylaea. The work of H. D. Wood 
and W. B. Dinsmoor (only partially published; see Dinsmoor, A.J.A. XIV, 
1910, pp. 143 ff.) is accepted. The question as to the paintings in the north- 
west wing is briefly discussed (see Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, p. 87; A.J.A. 
XV, 1911, p. 546). The resemblances between this building and the Erech- 
theum suggest that they were built at the same time, perhaps by the same 
architect. The suggestion is made that the Pinacotheca was designed as a. 
sanctuary. The pillars upon which the statues of horsemen stood are con- 
structed as Doric antae, showing that in the original plan the Propylaea was 
to be continued further to the west. (4) The Temple of Nike. Articles by 
Koster (Jb. Arch. I. XXI, 1906, p. 129) and Petersen (ibid. XXIII, 1908, 
p- 12) are unfavorably criticized. (5) The Choregic Monument of Nicias. 
The work of Dinsmoor (A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pp. 459-484) is praised, that of 
Versakes (Ed. ’Apx. 1909, pp. 211- 238) condemned. (6) The Chalcothece. 
The restoration by Versakes (Ed. ’Apy. 1909, pp. 211 ff.; A.J.A. XIV, p. 
497) is rejected. (7) The Asclepieum. The work of Verakos (Ed. *Apx. 
1908, pp. 25 ff.; A.J.A. XIII, 1909, p. 490) is severely criticized. (8) 
The Pelargicon. A theory recently announced by Késter (A.J.A. XIV, 1910, 
p. 232) is criticized, and a brief statement of the theory held by the writer 
is given. 

The Portico of Philip at Delos. —In (. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 214— 
221 (2 plans) R. Vaxuois discusses the Portico of Philip at Delos, now in. 
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ruins down to its foundations. It was 71.75 m. long, and 11.15m. wide. At 
each end of the facade, on the east side of the building, was a wall pierced 
by windows, and between the antae of these walls were sixteen Doric col- 
umns placed at a distance of 3.35 m. The inscription BactAedts Maxeddévwv 
Dirirmos Baci\ews Anuntpiov ’A7oAAwVi covered blocks 8 to 13 of the archi- 
trave. The missing fourteenth block probably had the word dvéOyxev. The 
frieze covered only the front half of the architrave. Above was a cornice 
with gargoyles placed in the axes of the columns. The construction is care- 
ful; the blocks are fastened by clamps run in lead. The columns were 
5.915 m., or six and one-half modules high, 7.e. twice the height of the en- 
tablature (2.95 m.). The enclosed spaces at the ends of the building held 
dedicatory statues; the base of a statue of Sulla still stands in the southern 
end. Ata later date the portico was more than doubled in size. It was 
made twice as wide, with twenty-five Doric columns of the same dimension 
as those on the east side placed along the west front. At the north end in 
a line with the back wall of the original portico was a colonnade of four 
Ionic columns, of the same height as the Doric columns, placed between 
antae in the form of half columns. This reconstruction dates from about 
150 B.c. 

The Tholos of the Treasury of Sicyon. — In B.C.H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 
132-146 (pl.; 18 figs.), F. Coursy discusses the blocks built into the foun- 
dations of the treasury of Sicyon at Delphi with special reference to the 
study of these remains by Pomtow (Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Architektur, 
III, 1910, pp. 97-148, 153-192). The thirteen curved architrave blocks 
rested on a wall, not on columns, and consequently the 18 to 20 columns of 
which there are remains cannot be connected with them. The four flat 
architraves are of different dimensions. The metopes over the curved archi- 
traves were 0.57 m. wide, those over the flat architraves 0.875 m. to 0.905 m. 
The sculptured metopes belong to the latter series only. Thus the theory 
of Pomtow that all the blocks belong to one building, a Tholos with a rec- 
tangular prodomos, must be discarded. 

Architectural Terms. — Three architectural terms occurring in Delian 
inscriptions are explained by F. Coursy in B.C.H. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 501- , 
507. (1) Hponvéwides Ovpar. This term in inscriptions referring to the 
temple of Apollo designates the doors in the prodomos and opisthodomos 
which were closed by grilles. (2) Xowxiédes. The fact that these are some- 
times mentioned in pairs and that the main door of the temple of Apollo 
was furnished with eighty-eight of them shows that the term applies to the 
pivot as well as to the socket.. Each valve of the door had twenty-two 
hinges, one in the sill, one in the lintel, and twenty placed along the jamb. 
(3) Ackrva. This term used in connection with the zponvéepides Ovpat of the 
temple (ra. dixrva Ta duvyeypappeva eravw Tov Ovpov) designates a grille or 
‘“‘imposte fixe” placed above the doors. 

String Courses below Frescoes. — Certain small cornice-like mould- 
ings found in the sanctuary of Athena at Pergamon belong to the stoae of 
the sanctuary and originally marked off the lower part of the rear wall 
which was of marble from the upper part which was of a different material 
and was covered by stucco or frescoes. A similar arrangement occurs on 
walls of the first style at Pompeii. Here the lower wall consists of a course 
of orthostatai and two courses of wall blocks surmounted by a moulding. 
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Above the latter the wall is painted a uniform color. In the Pinacotheca 
of the Athenian Propylaea a narrow band of Eleusinian stone forms a sim1- 
lar division. The upper part of the wall which was not smoothed was in- 
tended to receive fresco paintings upon a coating of stucco. (W. DORPFELD, 
Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 87-96; 4 figs.) 


SCULPTURE 


Conventions in Primitive Art.—In R. Et. Gr. XXIII, 1910, pp. 379- 
401 (10 figs.), W. Dronna shows that there existed in primitive art certain 
conventions which have not been rightly understood. Thus a triangle 
might be used to represent the human body, the head, the nose, the foot, 
the beard, or, when the upper 
part was curved, the eye. T'wo 
isosceles triangles were used for 
the hair, as in the Nicandra 
statue. Another convention 
was the use of the rectangle, 
especially to represent a draped 
figure, which explains the 
beam and pillar-like statues of 
women. The primitive figures 
ending in a point have left a 
trace in later art, for example, 
in the statue by Antenor on the 
Acropolis. The early manner 
of representing the ear may 
also be found in later art. 

A Parthenon Head.—A 
fragment of a Greek marble 
head in the Royal Museum at 
Stockholm (Fig. 1) is tenta- 
tively ascribed by J.Srx (J.H.S. 
XXXI, 1911, pp. 65-71; 2 pls.; 
5 figs.) to the pediments of the 
Li Parthenon, although the neck 
TOCKHOLM. does not fit any of the exist- 

ing torsos. It is a female head, 
set straight on the shoulders but inclined slightly forward. Only the 
back hair with a confining net and holes for attaching a crown, and the left 
cheek, chin, and eye are preserved, but when the rest is filled out with plas- 
ter the effect of serene and noble loveliness is entirely consistent with what 
is known of other Parthenon fragments. From the measurements, this 
seems to have been placed slightly farther from the middle than the Laborde 
head. 

The Date of the Athena Parthenos. —In R. Et. Anc. XIII, 1911, pp. 
125-156, H. Lecuar discusses the article by L. Pareti in Rém. Mitt. XXIV, 
pp. 271 ff. (A.J.A. XV, p. 229) concluding that the traditional view that the 
Parthenos was set up in 488 is correct, and that the Zeus at Olympia was 
made after the Parthenos. 





Ficure 1.—Marsrire Heap in § 
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The Statuette of Athena at Amalia.— At an open meeting of the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute in Athens, February 15, 1911, A. Schober 
discussed the torso of a statuette of Athena wearing the aegis found on the 
site of the city of Elis and now preserved in the village of Amalia. It is of 
pure white fine-grained Pentelic marble, which has acquired a light yellow 
tint in the course of time. The head, the left fore-arm and part of the right 
arm are gone; the rest is well preserved. The preserved part is 0.73 m. high; 
breadth of shoulders 0.24 m.; height of plinth 0.04:m. The part of the neck 
remaining shows that the head was turned slightly to the right. The weight 
is thrown chiefly upon the left leg, which stands firm, while the right leg, re- 
lieved of the weight, is slightly advanced. The drapery is very elaborate. 
First the figure wears a chiton with short sleeves, above which is a peplos of 
coarser material girt below the breast with a simple cord, while a mantle is 
loosely cast over the left shoulder. The gorgoneion and the scales of the 
aegis were not represented plastically, but were painted. Traces of red paint 
are still to be seen in various 
places. The work displays tech- 
nical mastery and a very care- 
ful hand, especially observable 
in the folds of the drapery and 
in the distinction between the 
different kinds of material. 
The flesh parts are polished 
until they have acquired a 
smooth and mirror-like surface. 
This torso helps to explain a 
series of replicas which recently 
have been much discussed, viz., 
the Medici torso and the two 
large replicas in Seville, all of 
which are copies of a celebrated 
work of the fifth century B.c, 
Hermann, the finder of the 
Seville figures, brings them into 
relation with Agoracritus, the 
chief disciple of Phidias, while 
Amelung, with the aid of Attic 
coins and of a relief from Am- 
belokipi (preserved only in a 
drawing), connects them with 
Phidias himself, and considers 
that the Parthenos was the 
original. The occasion for the making of this replica for Elis is not 
known, but the statuette is certainly of Attic import, as is seen not only 
from the workmanship, but also from the material. 

The Head of an Athlete. —In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 193-197 
(pl.), A. Scooser publishes a marble head of an athlete in the National 
Museum at Athens (461 in the catalogues of Kavvadias and Kastriotes). 
It is presumably a careful copy of a bronze original of the middle of the 
fifth century and of the Attic school, related to, but somewhat later than, 





Figure 2. — PoutycuitaN HkEaD IN THE 
British Museum. 
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the Riccardi and Perinthus heads, both of which the writer holds to be 
Myronian. 

A “Polyclitan” Head in the British Museum. —In J.H.S. XXXI, » 
1911, pp. 21-30 (2 pls.; fig.), E. A. GARDNER publishes and briefly discusses 
a marble head found at Apollonia in Epirus and now in the British Museum 
(Fig. 2), together with the various types of statues and heads in which Poly- 
clitan elements have been noted. This head, though a distinctly finer work, 
sufficiently resembles that of the Westmacott athlete to have its missing por- 
tions supplied by casts from that head, and the marked departure of both 
from the Polyclitan canon of proportions, especially in refining the lower 
part of the face, is much the same. The motive, as indicated by the raised 
right arm of the Barraco replica, may well have been a victor crowning him- 
self. On the whole, the head seems to be an Athenian work of the early 
fourth century, freely imitating in marble a fifth century athlete type which 
had been expressed in bronze by Polyclitus or his pupils. 

A Female Head in the Louvre. — In Mon. Piot, XVII, 1911, pp. 189-1438 
(2 pls.; fig.) M. CoLytianon publishes a female head of Parian marble ac- 
quired by the Louvre in 1907. It is greater than life size, and was intended 
to be set into a body made separately. He thinks it a contemparary copy of 
a work by an Attic sculptor of the early part of the fourth century B.c. 

Old and New Niobids. —In Z. Bild. K. N. F. XXII, 1911, pp. 129-138 
(19 figs.), B. SAvuER shows that the Niobids discovered in recent years, that 
is, the dying daughter in Milan, and the fleeing daughter and dying son in 
Copenhagen, date from the fifth century B.c., and thus belong to an older 
group than the Niobids at Florence. In style they closely resemble the 
sculptures of the “'Theseum” at Athens and an Athena from Pergamon in 
Berlin. The author of all these sculptures was a pupil of Myron, perhaps 
his son Lycius. 

The Maiden of Antium.—In Burl. Mag. XVIII, 1911, pp. 138-17 (2 
figs.), E. Loewy argues that the much discussed maiden from Antium 
(A.J.A. VIII, p. 807; XI, pp. 856, 460; XII, p. 224; XIV, pp. 222, 504) 
certainly represents a young girl. Like many other statues it was made to 
be seen from one point of view, in this case from the right, as is proved by 
the better workmanship, by the use of two kinds of marble for the two arms, 
and by the cut of the plinth. It is only when seen from the left that the 
head resembles that of a boy. He thinks that the statue was made about 
300 B.c., but as yet he cannot attribute it to any known sculptor. 

Euphranor. — In Jb. Arch. J. XXV, 1910, pp. 159-173 (38 pls.; 5 figs.), 
Miss M. BieBeEr gives reasons for believing the bronze youth from Anticythera 
to he a copy of the Paris of Euphranor, as already suggested by Loeschcke 
and Stais, and discusses the position and characteristics of this artist as 
midway in development between Polyclitus and Lysippus. A large num- 
ber of fourth-century heads, which show some resemblance to the work of 
Praxiteles and Scopas, she ascribes to their less gifted and less original 
contemporary. 

The Heracles Epitrapezios of Lysippus.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, 
pp. 257-270, CHARLES PicarD discusses the Heracles Epitrapezios of Lysip- 
pus. Martial (Ep. LX, 43 and 44) does not intend to say that the bronze he 
describes has passed through the hands of Alexander, Hannibal, and Sulla. 
Statius (Silv. LV, 6) enlarges upon Martial. The figure was a Tyrian Hera- 
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cles. (Hesychius: Eigpadys: Udracxos erurparetios. Tvyypay, of 8¢ Tiyav- 
Tlarackos émirpametuos* ot b€ Aiy’rriov “Hpakdréa. Udrakor* beot Poivixes, 
ous toraou Kata Tas mpvpvas TOV veov.) The “ Alexander with a Lance” 
may be dated about 334-333 B.c., the Heracles Epitrapezios a little later. 
It was probably a youthful Heracles, with the features of Alexander. Pos- 
sible copies are two marble statuettes in the Louvre and a fragmentary 
marble statuette found in 1904 in the establishment of the Poseidoniasts of 
Berytus at Delos. 

Agasias. — In B.C.H. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 538-548 (13 figs.), C. Prcarp 
publishes, with facsimiles, thirteen inscriptions found at Delos with the sig- 
nature of the sculptor, “Ayacias Myvodidov "Edéouwos. (Nos. 1-4 = Loewy, 
Inschr. griech. Bildhauer, Nos. 287-290; Nos. 10-13 previously unpublished.) 
The statue of Billienus (No. 1) was probably executed before the year 100 B.c., 
that of Aropus (No. 7) about 91/90 B.c. Agasias collaborated with a cer- 
tain Eutychides, who is dated about the close of the second century B.c. 
Many of the statues by Agasias, for the most part portraits of Romans, 
were overthrown during the sack of Delos by Pontic troops, and later 
restored by Aristandros, son of Scopas, a Parian (cf. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 8). 

The Warrior of Delos. — In B.C.H. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 478-500 (2 pls. ; 
7 figs.), G. LERoux supports the arguments of Wolters (Ath. Mitt. XV, 1890, 
pp. 188 ff.) that the pedestal with the signature “Ayacias Myvodirov "Edéatos 
cannot belong to the statue of the warrior of Delos. The metrical inscrip- 
tion mentioning Philetaerus and the sculptor Niceratus, brought into con- 
nection with the statue by Wolters, must also be rejected, since it is now 
shown to have belonged to a long, narrow pedestal which supported a row 
of bronze statues. Two fragments of the statue of the warrior have recently 
been discovered, the left shoulder and upper arm and a fragment of the 
chest with remains of the baldric. A marble head of a Gaul in the museum 
at Delos, which has been held to be that of the warrior, is too small (see 
A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 505). Another head, found in 1905, is too large and 
too realistic in style to be connected with the statue. 

A Portrait of Heraclitus. — A statue in Candia, found at Gortyna and 
published by Mariani (A.J.A. I, 1897, pp. 279 ff.) is to be identified as a 
portrait of Heraclitus from its resemblance to a statue of that philosopher 
represented on late coins of Ephesus. The marble in Candia is a poor copy, 
executed about 200 a.p., of an original of the late fifth or early fourth cen- 
tury. The knotted staff which the figure held with the left hand was trans. 
formed by the copyist into a club. The same mistake was made by the 
engravers of the coins on which the attribute is held in the arm. (G. 
Lrppo.tp, Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 153-156; pl.; fig.) 

The Frieze of the Treasury of ‘‘Cnidos” at Delphi.—In R. avch. 
XVII, 1911, pp. 197-220 (4 figs.), FERNAND CourBy discusses the frieze of 
the treasury of “Cnidos,” especially Heberdey’s theories concerning it 
(Ath. Mitt. 1909, pp. 145-166; cf. Karo, ibid. pp. 167-168, and B.C.H. 
XXXIV, 1910, p. 210). He finds that the fragments ascribed by Homolle 
to this treasury really belong to one building, but Homolle’s arrangement 
of them is incorrect. The eastern front contained ten deities. The Aphro- 
dite of the western frieze is putting a necklace about her neck; the Athena 
is putting on her aegis. Each is acting in accordance with her nature. 

The Treasury of the Siphnians.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 1911, 
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Beiblatt, cols. 277-280, A. ScHoBER discusses further the dimensions of the 
slabs of the treasury of the Siphnians (see ibid. cols. 81 ff., and A.J.A. XV, 
p- 227), and shows that the length of the frieze corresponds with that of the 
building south of the Sacred Way, commonly known as the Treasury of the 
Siphnians. He also argues that in the gigantomachy the Athena slab should 
take the place of the Cybele slab in Homolle’s arrangement. On the left of 
it was the opponent of Hephaestus and on the right, Ares and then Cybele. 

The Frieze of the Monument of Aemilius Paulus. — A detailed study 
of the costumes and armor of the figures on the frieze of the monument of 
Aemilius Paulus at Delphi makes it possible to distinguish the troops which 
fought on the Roman side at the battle of Pydna from those which served 
under Perseus. On all four faces of the pillar Roman and Samnite horse- 
men and Samnite foot soldiers are engaged with Thracian cavalry and 
Macedonians, identified by their elaborately decorated bronze shields (xaA~ 
kao7mldes). The frieze represents scenes from the opening skirmish on the 
banks of the stream Leucus, started, according to Livy, by a horse which 
escaped from the Roman camp and crossed the stream. The representation 
of this runaway horse on the north face of the frieze establishes the authen- 
ticity of the tale, which is not found in the Macedonian version preserved 
by Plutarch. The pillar is the one mentioned by Plutarch (Aem. 28, 2) as 
begun by Perseus and destined to support a golden statue of himself. (A. J. 
Reinacnu, B.C.H. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 433-468; 9 figs.) 

The Dionysus of the Janiculum. — The statue of the young Dionysus 
which was found in the sanctuary of the Syrian gods on the Janiculum in 
1908 (see A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 3861-362; XIV, 1910, p. 116; XV, 1911, 
p- 98), was described and warmly praised by A. Trendelenburg at the No- 
vember (1909) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. He dates the 
original in the fourth century B.c. and thinks that the gilding on face and 
hands must have come from the hair and the thyrsus, as such partial gilding 
of a nude statue seems impossible. (Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 520-523.) 

The Identification of the Figures of the Pergamon Reliefs. — In 
Hermes, XLVI, 1911, pp. 217-249 (8 figs.), C. RoBERT proposes several new 
interpretations for the figures of the reliefs from the great altar at Perga- 
mon. Puchstein’s Oceanus and Doris he thinks should be identified as 
Hephaestus and Eurynome, a sea goddess. PY, on a piece of the cornice, 
seems to belong to this name. The deities on the right of the stairs have 
to do with Dionysus, and NY should be restored as Nv[udac], and = as 
_ [tAnve]s. Puchstein’s Rhea is probably to be identified as Semele (the 

two broken letters of the name probably being EA), while the real Rhea is 
the goddess riding on a lion just around the corner. The eagle with the 
thunderbolt behind her symbolizes her relation to Zeus. In front of Rhea — 
are Oceanus and Tethys, who, with Astraeus and Eos, are in combat with 
the giant Achelous. The god struggling with the lion-headed giant is Pallas, 
and the winged god next to him is his brother Perses. On the northeast 
corner are the three Fates, partly identified through the inscriptions KAwé[w] 
and ["Arpoz]los. Between Night and the Fates were Callisto, Heniochus, 
and Ophiuchus struggling with a giant. Night, her three daughters, and 
the stars thus occupied most of the northern side of the altar. On the 
eastern side Heracles must have occupied four slabs and his wife Hebe one. 
Then came her mother, Hera, the first letter of whose name still remains. 
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The letters BH should be restored as ["H] Bn. Beyond Hera was a chariot, 
Iris, Hermes, and their opponents. Of the fragmentary inscriptions, EY 
should be restored as Ei[pos], the name of one of the winged horses of 
Iris. NYQ must be restored [E]vvdé. This was probably a diminutive 
figure on block AY, i.e. near Ares. On the missing slab between the Zeus 
and Athena groups was Athena’s owl eens against the same giant as the 
eagle of Zeus. 

Reliefs on Public Decrees.— At an open meeting of the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute in Athens, February 15, 1911, Dr. Walter discussed 
the reliefs on public decrees. One stele relating to tribute paid to Athens 
has a relief representing Athena seated by a heap of sacks and amphorae. 
Cities are represented by divinities, as Athena for Athens, Hera for Samos, 
the Parthenos for Neapolis in Thrace, Heracles for Heraclea, Aphrodite for 
Cnidus, Apollo for Apollonia; or by animals, as a ram for Clazomenae, a 
horse for Syracuse, ete. These reliefs are important for the history of 
sculpture because they can usually be dated. 

A Hellenistic Relief at Genoa.— A Hellenistic relief in the Palazzo 
Bianco at Genoa is described by G. E. Rizzo in Rém. Mitt. XXV, 1910, 
pp- 298-304 (pl.). Athena is represented spurning the offer of a flute from 
a satyr. The source is probably Asia Minor, the date second century A.p. 

-A History of Greek Sculpture.— An important contribution to the 
series of handbooks issued by the American Book Company is Professor 
Richardson’s History of Greek Sculpture. In the space of 280 pages he gives 
a concise account of the subject from Mycenaean times to the Hellenistic 
period, introducing much more detail than would be thought possible in so 
small a compass. The illustrations are good, and include a number which 
have not yet generally found their way into the handbooks. (A History of 
Greek Sculpture. By Rurus B. Ricuarpson, formerly Director of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens. New York, 1911, American Book 
Company. 291 pp.; 131 figs.) 

A Reminiscence of Alcibiades.—In ’AveEdptnros ‘AOnvav, I, 1911, 
pp: 52, 59, 67-68 (3 figs.), I. N. Svoronos publishes a carved block of mar- 
ble, 0.35 m. high, 1.51 m. long, and 0.32 m. wide, found about fifty years 
ago in the so-called Valerian wall east of the Tower of the Winds. On the 
top is a cutting which once supported a stele. On the best preserved of 
the two long sides were eight unbridled horses in pairs, each with a groom. 
Those at the right have been destroyed, and part of the pair at the left. On 
the narrow end which is best preserved is a race horse facing to the right; 
the other end has been broken off. On the other long side, which was origi- 
nally the front, were about nine standing figures. All are badly hammered, 
but three men wearing the chlamys can still be made out, one apparently in 
the act of crowning himself. The stone may be dated from the style of the 
figures in the latter part of the fifth century. The writer argues that upon 
this base once stood a stele commemorating the Olympic victories won by 
Alcibiades in 420 8.c. and his victories at Delphi and Nemea. (See also 
To év “A@nvats “EOvixdv Movoeiov, pp. 464-469 ; 3 figs.) 

The Bronzes of Mahdia.—In Mon. Piot, XVII, 1909, pp. 29-57 (8 pls. ; 
5 figs.) A. Merwin and L. Pornssor discuss several of the bronzes found in the 
sea off Mahdia (A.J.A. XIII, pp. 102 f., 874; XIV, pp. 248, 388 f.; XV, 
pp. 112 f.). 1. The large Eros they think is a contemporary copy of an : 
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Eros holding his bow by Praxiteles, described by Callistratus, an identifica- 
tion since confirmed by the finding of the missing left arm with the bow (see 
A.J.A. XV, p. 118). 2. The Dionysus of Boethus shows that the artist 
could reproduce with a certain amount of liberty an archaic figure like the 
Hermes Propylaeus of Aleamenes, and likewise shows his skill in emphasizing 
striking details. 3. The two cornice heads belong together and represent 
Dionysus and Ariadne. They are of Hellenistic date, but the purpose for 
which they were intended is not clear. 4. The statuette of an Hermaphro- 
dite engaged in a torch race was used as a amp. The head and upper part 
of the body held oil which ran down through the arm into the torch in the 
left hand. The origin of the type may be found in the Hermaphrodite carry- 
ing a torch in certain Dionysiac scenes. 5. An Eros found in 1909 is very 
similar to the Hermaphrodite and was used for the same purpose. In C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 206-210, A. MERLIN and L. PornssoT argue that the 
bronze cornices found in the sea near Mahdia originally decorated one of 
the sacred triremes of Athens. Three of the five inscriptions found inthe 
wreck were originally set up at the Piraeus in sanctuaries dedicated to the 
heroes for whom the two sacred triremes were named. The writers argue 
that among the spoils carried off from Athens by Sulla were the decorations 
of the two sacred triremes, as evidence to the Romans of the complete sub- 
jugation of Athens. 

Kneeling Worshippers. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 
229-244 (10 figs.),O. WALTER publishes a series of nine Attic reliefs of the 
fourth century B.c., in which a worshipper kneels on the ground before a 
divinity. Heshows that the deities represented are chthonic and the object 
of the kneeling was to get as near the god as possible. The Greeks usually 
prayed standing. 

A Bronze ayvptjs.—In Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, pp. 167-175 
(3 figs.), P. Ducati publishes a bronze statuette in Bologna representing a 
man with coarse features, almost nude, dancing and playing the castanets. 
He argues that it represents an dyvprys, or mountebank, and is of Roman 
date, influenced by the so-called Alexandrian art. 

Two Marbles in Candia.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pls. VI and VII 
reproduce by the Lumiére (of Lyons) process of color photography two 
marbles in the museum at Candia (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VI, 1903, pl. I and 
p- 9; A.J.A. 1897, p. 274). The photographs were made by the Abbé 
Archambault. In the text, by S. Rernacu (pp. 433-435), the results of the 
process are criticized. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Late Minoan Vase Painting.— Some Cretan vases from Cyprus in the 
British Museum are published by E. J. Forspyke in J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, 
pp. 110-118 (5 figs.), with reflections on the historical connection of Minoan 
and Mycenaean art. He suggests that at the end of the prosperous period 
in Crete known as Late Minoan I, the encroachments of Cnossus drove the 
inhabitants of many lesser towns across the seas to settle in Greece, Rhodes, 
and elsewhere; that their descendants preserved the naturalistic art which 
they brought with them in a degenerate form contemporary with, but un- 
affected by the brilliant Later Palace style of Cnossus in Late Minoan IT; 
and returned to overthrow their old enemies and restore their old homes in 
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Late Minoan III, bringing with them the technically advanced but artisti- 
cally inferior style of pottery which at that time seems to revive in Crete 
the motives of Late Minoan I. The shaft graves of Mycenae would then 
belong to the time of the great migration, and the later tholos tombs, con- 
taining genuine imported Minoan pottery, indicate a continued intercourse 
of the nobles only with the mother country, not of the people. Cyprus 
seems, however, not to have been colonized directly from Crete, but indirectly 
from the Minoan centres of Rhodes or other places. 

Mycenaean Rhytons.— At an open meeting of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Athens December 7, 1910, G. Karo tried to explain the 
silver bull’s head and the lion’s head of gold from Mycenae as rhytons. On 
the former the double axe above the horns is a false restoration, as the 
steatite head from Cnossus shows. The Cretan head is clearly influenced 
by metal technique, and belongs to the same period and was made under 
the same influence as the Mycenaean head. The golden lion also has its 
Cretan analogy in marble. Like the pointed Cretan vase, illustrated by the 
fresco of the professional cup bearers, which most probably had a small 
hole in the bottom, the two heads from Mycenae, also with holes in the 
muzzle, were drinking cups. 

A Group of Ionic Vases.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, pp. 150-166 
(2 pls.; 7 figs.), W. KiEe1n shows that an amphora in Wurzburg with the 
rescue of Aeneas on the shoulder, an amphora in Berlin (No. 2154) and a 
hydria in the Naples museum (Heydemann, No. 2781) constitute a group 
by themselves, and are Ionic, not Etruscan. Incidentally he shows that the 
relief from Aricia in Copenhagen does not represent Orestes slaying Cly- 
taemnestra, but Menelaus and Helen in the house of Deiphobus. It isa 
Roman copy of an archaic Ionic original, and in style bears some resem- 
blance to these vases. 

Bpinetron and Loom.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 145-152 (4 
figs.), C. BLINKENBERG shows that an epinetron published by Xanthoudides, 
ibid. XXXV, 1911, pp. 328 ff., as of the late Mycenaean period, is a local 
Rhodian product of the fifth century imitated from Athenian models. On 
another epinetron, published ibid. p. 324, occurs one of the rare ancient repre- 
sentations of an upright loom with which a Scandinavian loom in the 
museum at Copenhagen has been compared. The comparison is just, in 
spite of the objections of Kimakowicz-Winicki, Spinn- und Webewerkzeuge, 

. 36 ff. 

2 Vases in the British Museum. — Eight black-figured Greek vases and 
two later craters, acquired by the British Museum since 1898, are published 
by H. B. Watters in J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 1-20 (16 figs.). They are: 
I. An early Attic cylix, of style midway between “ proto-Attic” and “ Tyr- 
rhenian,” which shows Oriental influence and has animal friezes, but differs 
from similar Corinthian fabrics in the deep red clay and lustrous black 
paint. This example has a unique ornament on the inside, a complicated 
rosette formed of lotus and palmettes. II. Cotyle from Boeotia, of rare 
form. On both sides, Heracles, seated and resting after his labors, is served 
with wine by Athena. A satyr and goat in each scene have suggested a 
connection with the satyr drama. III. Lecythus with murder of Priam. 
Neoptolemus plunges his spear into the body of the king, who is seated on 
an altar, in the presence of two Trojan women and two Greek warriors. 
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Astyanax is not present. IV. Lecythus from Laconia, of peculiar pyxis- 
shaped body, painted with a sacrifice to Athena. The goddess is seated 
before a blazing altar to which three worshippers bring offerings and 
lead up a bull. Columns indicate a temple. Not earlier than 500 B.c. 
V. Lecythus from Sicily, buff slip, with unique scene of the capture of Silenus. 
The satyr is reclining in a well-house and drinking from the spout, while 
an armed guard on the roof of the house is ready to seize and bind him, and 
two seated figures under the shade of palm trees look on at right and left. 
All other pictures of the story represent later stages, after the capture. The 
spring mixed with wine, which was originally in Macedonia but later set in 
Phrygia, was named Inna, and the motive of the capture, says Aristotle, 
was Midas’s wish to be instructed by the satyr. VI. Lecythus from Thebes ;- 
capture of Thetis by Peleus, with a fish-and-lion monster, representing two 
of the transformations of Thetis, perched on Peleus’s back. Not earlier 
than 500 n.c. VII. Pyxis from Boeotia, on which, if the present state is 
not misleading, three techniques occur: black on red, white on red, and 
black on white. The top has three riders with legs doubled up and heads 
joined in a kind of trisceles scheme. Similar horsemen with other figures 
form a frieze around the deep side of the cover, which fits down over the 
plain box. VIII. Lecythus of the end of the black-figured period, with 
device painted in dull colors on black ground. A seated woman is holding a 
frame on which threads are stretched, while her wool basket stands before 
her. Only one other instance is known of the hand loom in vase paintings. 
IX. Boeotian calix crater, with flying Victory on one side and Athena in 
a quadriga on the other. Dull colors of clay and paint and poor drawing. 
This and the following number are contemporary local imitations of late 
Attic ware. X. Campanian bell crater with scene from a torch race in 
which the competitor is mounted on a white horse and attended by two 
youths also bearing torches. The mounted torch bearers on Tarentine 
coins show that such contests, though originating in Attica in the fifth cen- 
tury, were not unknown in Magna Graecia. (For an earlier report, see 
J.H.S. XVUI, 1898, pp. 281-801.) 

The Aristonous Vase.—In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXI, 1911, pp. 33-74 
(2 pls.; 3 figs.), P. Ducati discusses the crater signed by Aristonous. He 
discusses the form of the name, and decides for "Apuorovoos, in preference to 
‘Apiorovobos or “Apiotovodos. He then compares the decoration with that 
of other vases, and finds that the influence of the early Attic style is very 
marked, but that the vase is not Attic. Finally he concludes that it was 
made in Italy, probably at Cumae, in the seventh century B.c. 

Cothons and Similar Types.—In J/.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 72-99 (20 
figs.), R. M. Burrows and P. N. URE discuss the vases with turned-in rim, 
like a safety inkstand, which have wrongly been called cothons. The large 
number of such vases now available through the finds at Rhitsdna in Boeotia 
make possible a new classification and enumeration and tend to discredit 
E. Pernice’s explanation of them all as censers (Jb. Arch. I. 1899, pp. 60-72). 
Rather, the larger number seem to have been lamps for one or more floating 
or otherwise upright wicks, being a sort of link in the Corinthian period 
between the large Minoan lamps and the Attic bridge-nozzled lamps; while 
some of the covered ones may have been perfume vessels and those of metal 
censers. 
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The Haeberlin Collection. — Fifteen Greek and Italian vases and a 
terra-cotta relief from the Haeberlin collection at Eschersheim near Frank- 
fort are described by R. PAGENSTECHER in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 456-469 
(10 figs.). The pictures include an offering to Hermes in black and purple 
on white; two beautiful scenes of victorious contestants, one a singer, on a 
red-figured mixing-jar; a red-figured scene of sacrifice to Apollo, where the 
pieces of flesh are being brought to be burnt before a small archaic figure of 
the god standing on a high pillar; a woman carrying offerings to a tomb, 
on a white lecythus; Heracles about to shoot the Stymphalian birds and 
acclaimed by Nike, and an attempted murder in which a woman begs her 
life of the intending slayer, both on an Etruscan scyphus. An Apulian 
stamnus of late red-figured technique is topped by a small Gnathia vase as 
cover-knob. The relief of a seated mourning woman seems to be a model 
for a relief in metal, perhaps a mirror or jar-cover or an emblem for the 
middle of a basin. Most of the pieces are from the Hamburger collection. 

Clazomenian Sarcophagi.—In B.C.H. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 469-477 
(2 pls.; 2 figs.), C. DuGas publishes three sarcophagi of children with 
simple and carelessly executed designs (one in the Louvre; two in Constan- 
tinople) and four fragments of larger sarcophagi in Smyrna. The top of a 
sarcophagus (No. 4), decorated with a palmette-lotus design between two 
sphinxes, belongs to group IV in the classification of Prinz, ‘Funde aus 
Naukratis’ (Klio, Beiheft VII, pp. 33-42). 

Athenian Painting. — Starting with the Dionysiac scenes on a well- 
known Attic vase at Naples, A von Satis discusses in Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 





Fiaure 3.— PAINTING ON A VASE IN NAPLES. 


1910, pp. 126-147 (pl.; 8 figs.), the traditions of monumental painting at 
Athens in the latter part of the fifth century B.c., especially the pictures in 
the new temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus, of which Pausanias gives a scanty 
list, as they come down to us through vase paintings, reliefs, and Pompeian 
frescoes. He finds the truest representation of the ancient work in such a 
picture as the Death of Pentheus in the Casa dei Vettii, but the spirit and 
abandon of the composition better shown in the painting on the Naples 
vase (Fig. 3). Toward the end of the century there seems to have been a 
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revival of interest in the more savage aspects of the Dionysiac myth, of 
which the Bacchae of Euripides was a part, and also a new intensity of 
emotional expression in painting, to which the legend that Parrhasius used 
to sing at his work bears witness. 

The Marsyas Religatus of Zeuxis.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, 
pp. 887-932, A. CapuTI supplements Béttiger’s and Michaelis’s studies of the 
Marsyas myth, distinguishing lyric, dithyrambic, and tragic forms of the 
story, as influenced by Attic jealousy of Boeotia. The Hyginus form of 
the myth, differing in some particulars from that in Apollodorus, is derived, 
he thinks, from a satyr-drama, almost certainly by Euripides, and this 
drama gave Zeuxis a subject for a famous painting, which Philostratus 
(Imag. 2) describes and of which Pliny (N.H. XXXYV, 10, 66) speaks 
as a Marsyas religatus. An analysis of this hypothetical play is given 
(Caputi thinks Euripides first made the Muses judges of the contest and 
added the character of Olympus), and the extant monuments, plastic, 
ceramic, and painted, are classified and discussed as casting light on play 
and painting. The Marsyas group of the Forum was an attempt to repro- 
duce this painting in marble. The article ends with an attempt to group 
the figures in this supposed painting of Zeuxis. 

The Work of Apelles.— The gold portrait medallion of Alexander 
from Aboukir, which was interpreted by H. Thiersch as copied from the 
Alexander with a Spear of Lysippus (Jb. Arch. I, 1908, pp. 163; A.J.A. 
1909, p. 494), is again discussed, by J. Srx, inJb. Arch. I, XXV, 1910, pp. 147- 
159 (fig.). He thinks it taken from an otherwise unknown portrait bust 
by Apelles, the official portrait painter of the king; his arguments being 
that the large eye, the full-face view, and the placing of the attributes of 
shield and spear close beneath the chin are all characteristics of painted 
portraits, but inconsistent with the supposition of copying from a statue by 
Lysippus. The general scheme, in which the shield is especially prominent, 
was used through a long line of imperial portrait medallions down to the 
late Byzantine emperors, and some member of this series, perhaps about the 
time of Gallienus, must have been the model for Rembrandt’s Glasgow and 
St. Petersburg Minervas, in which the motive again appears in the original 
medium. Incidentally, the relation of Dutch and Flemish painting to the 
antique is discussed, and a plea is made for freedom in provisionally assign- 
ing known works to known artists of antiquity. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

An Interpretation of the Phaestus Disk.— In Burl. Mag. XVIII, 
1911, pp. 23-38, appears a new reading of the Phaestus disk by Miss F. M. 
STAWELL (see A.J.A. XV, p. 234). The reading was worked out without 
reference to the Cypriote syllabary, but shows many points of correspondence 
with it. The signary is partly syllabic and partly alphabetic. Miss Stawell 
reads the inscription from the circumference of the disk inwards, and believes 
that the disk itself is a matrix for the casting of liturgical cymbals. The in- 
scription, according to her reading, forms itself into a hymn to Athena, in 
dochmiac metre with strophe and antistrophe. The cymbals were thus 
inscribed with the words of the hymn, by way of guiding the worshipper 
while he used them in his devotions, thus constituting a kind of “ portable 
psalm-book.” 
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Inscriptions in the Cypriote Syllabary, but not in Greek. — In Sitzb. 
Berl. Akad., 1911, pp. 166-169 (pl.), R. Merstrr publishes two inscrip- 
tions which have come to light in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Of 
their origin nothing is recorded, but they are evidently Cypriote. The 
language in which they are written is, however, not Greek, nor is it Phoeni- 
cian. ‘The characters are those of the Cypriote syllabary. 

Cypriote Inscriptions.—In Sitzb. Sachs. Ges. LXII, 1910 (No. 8), pp. 
233-247 (3 pls.), RicHARD MEISTER (‘ Beitrage zur griechischen Epigraphik 
und Dialektologie IX’) publishes and discusses eight Cypriote inscriptions. 
The first is the inscription from Athienu, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, the front of which was first published by Cesnola, Cyprus, PI. 
V (Taf. Cl of the German translation). The back is inscribed with a list 
of prices. ‘The second inscription is transliterated Tirdyapos nyu 6 Tioddpowr. 
It is from Marion-Arsinoe. The remaining inscriptions are brief epitaphs 
and dedications from Rantidi. 

Attic Treasure Records.— Three more of the fragments lying in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens are discussed by A. M. WoopwarpD in 
J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 31-41. They are a piece of the pronaos treasure 
record for the year 431-430 B.c. (C.I.G. I, 120), which shows the exact 
number of phialae in the chamber during the years 434-430; and two pieces 
of the Hecatompedon record for the years 432-431 and 431-430 (/.G. I, 
148, 144), one of which shows that J.G. I, 147, with the beginning of the 
record of anew penteteris, 430-426, was on the same face of the same stone 

as the above. 

Double Datings in Attic Decrees.— In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1910, pp. 
982-988, U. v. WiLAMowI1TZ-MOELLENDORFF discusses the double datings 
(kar dpxovra and Kata Geov) in Attic decrees of years in which there were 
intercalated months (/.G. II, 5, 733; I, Add. 2386; II, Add. 3200; H, 381; 
II, 438 ; IT, 5, 45169; I, 408; II, 437; II, 471,1; II, 471, 50; also II, 408, 
and 11,437). He offers an arrangement of days for the twelve months, and 
finds that in the years in which double datings were used, the date xara Oeov 
had the preference. 

A Decree in Honor of a Merchant.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, 
pp. 73-86, A. v. PREMERSTEIN publishes a fragmentary Athenian decree | 
honoring a metic who, on two occasions about the year 175 B.c., had helped 
to increase the finances of the state by selling it first a quantity of grain, 
and later a large amount of oil at an especially low price. These com- 
modities the state apparently disposed of at a profit. 

Inscriptions from Delphi.— In B.C.H. XXXYV, 1911, pp. 149-176 (pl.), 
E. BourGueEt discusses (1) the inscriptions on one of the two bases which 
supported dedications of the Liparaeans. ‘To the two slabs already known 
five new slabs are to be added. The base bore, in addition to the archaic 
inscription on its top surface, [Aurapato]e ré[mwo]A[Aove] d[exdrav a] 
Tvpoav[ dv], a second inscription on the front face in letters 0.17 m. high, 
finely carved in the style of the fourth century. This is to be restored 
[Aura]p[ato] a[26] TLv]po[avav]. The spacing of the letters shows that 
the base was at least 20 m. long, though not necessarily in one straight line. 
It is tentatively brought into connection with a foundation 13 m. long, and 
of adequate width, lying west of the stoa of the Athenians. It is argued 
further that the Theban treasury is to be located in the southwest corner 
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of the precinct. (2) A newly discovered fragment of the inscription on 
the pedestal of a statue dedicated by the Spartan king Pausanias, in honor 
of his son Agesipolis, confirms the restoration of the couplet by Wilhelm 
and Pomtow, and gives the name of the sculptor, [KA ]ewv.. (3) An inscrip- 
tion, hitherto unpublished, is on the base of a statue probably of Theodotus, 
a general of Philopator. (4) Thirteen decrees for the Aetolians carved on 
one base (Homolle, b.C.H. XXI, 1897, pp. 407-412), and ranging in date 
from the fourth century to 145 B.c., were all inscribed at the latter date. 
(5) A new fragment of the Greek inscription on the base of M. Minucius 
Rufus is published, and the whole inscription restored. It is uncertain 
whether this belongs with the two Latin inscriptions, or whether there were 
two statues. 

Inscriptions from Syros. —In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 157-162, 
(fig.), T. SAucruc publishes an inscription from Syros, now in’ Athens, 
commemorating a certain Attalus and his wife, as holders of the priestly 
office of dpywv orehavnddpos and dpyxeivn at Syros during the reign of An- 
toninus Pius. It is one of a class of inscriptions from that island published 
by Klon Stephanos, ‘A@yvaov, III, 1874, pp. 526 ff., and in “Emypadal ris 
yycov Svpov, Athens, 1875, pp. 14 ff., = /.G@. XII, 5, 659-668. 

Laodice Philadelphus of Pontus. — An inscription in honor of Laodice 
(Aaodiknvy thv Bactiéws Papvaxov kai Mibpadarov adeApyv), found at Delos, 
is published by T. Rerwaca in B.C.H. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 429-431. She is 
to be identified with the queen of Pontus, Laodice Philadelphus, sister and 
wife of Mithradates IV, and is represented with the latter on a silver tetra- 
drachm published in R. Num. 1902, pp. 52-65. 

An Inscription from Thermon.—In Kio, X, 1910, pp. 397-405, 
H. Swosopa shows that the important inscription found by Soteriades at 
Thermon (see ’E@¢. ’Apy. 1905, pp. 56 ff.), which records an alliance between 
the Acarnanians and the Aetolians, is to be dated between 272 and 265 B.c., 
2.e. between the death of Pyrrhus and the outbreak of the Chremonidean war. 

Inscriptions from Thessaly and Macedonia. — Eleven inscriptions 
from Thessaly and Macedonia are published by J. Hatzretp in B.C.H. 
XXXV, 1911, pp. 231-240. No. 1, found at the base of the walls of Atrax, 
is a manumission inscription which modifies the list of Thessalian strategoz 
established by Kroog, de foederis Thessalorum praetoribus, and Kern, J.G. LX, 
2, pp. xxiv-xxv. No.8 is an epitaph in four hexameters, to be dated not 
later than 500 B.c. 

An Honorary Inscription. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, pp. 200- 
209 (fig.), A. v. PREMERSTEIN discusses a Greek inscription from Ala- 
banda in Caria, now in Braunsberg, East Prussia. It is an honorary 
inscription dating from the time of Trajan, and records the various offices 
held by a certain L. Aburnius. . 

Curses on Lead Tablets. — In Arch. Rel. XIV, 1911, pp. 143-158 (fig.), 
A. ABT publishes five inscribed lead tablets in Munich. Two of these are 
unintelligible; the others are curses or defixiones. One is inscribed with 
curses on both sides. 


COINS 


Interpretation of Greek Coin-Types. — The types of Greek coins that 
show heroes embarking in or disembarking from ships, or otherwise stand- 
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ing in some relation to ships, are analyzed and elucidated by F. Imnoor- 
Bium_er (Nomisma, V, 1910, pp. 25-42; 2 pls.). Some earlier attributions of 
names are rejected (especially Aeneas), and fifteen new ones assigned. 
A second part of the same essay deals with the types of athletes and agono- 
thetae with prize-wreaths. 

Re-attribution of Certain Tetradrachms of Alexander the Great. — 
In A. J. Num. XLV, 1911, pp. 1-10 (7 pls.), E>warp T. Newe ut begins the 
publication of a series of articles in which he traverses various conclusions 
of L. Miituer in his Numismatique d’ Alexandre le Grand (Copenhagen, 1855), 
and proposes a new classification of the coins concerned. 

Greek Gold Coinage. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, cols. 150-154 
(6 figs.), K. ReGuine discusses briefly Greek gold coinage. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Mycenaean Rings. — In Kunstchr. XXII, April 28, 1911, col. 383, 
E. WALDMANN reports that at a meeting of the Imperial German Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Athens, March 8, 1911, V. Staes showed that some 
of the gold rings from the shaft graves at Mycenae are not the product of 
pure mainland art, but were inspired by Cretan carvings in ivory. Such, 
for example, is the case with the famous ring representing women engaged 
in religious rites in the presence of a double axe andadeity. The ivory reliefs 
found at Mycenae were Cretan imports, and were copied by the Mycenaean 

gem engravers. 
_ The Ivory and Bone Carvings from Sparta. — At a meeting of the 
British School at Athens, January 27, 1911, R. M. Dawkins traced the 
artistic development in the long series of ivory and bone carvings (ranging 
from the eighth to the sixth century B.c.) found on the site of the sanctuary 
of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. In the earliest of the ivories the drawing is 
stiff, and there is little or no modelling. Those of the next period (about 
700 B.c.) are marked by deeper relief and elaborate incised surface-decora- 
tion, which compensates for the lack of modelling. The culmination 
(seventh century) is marked by freer drawing and more developed model- 
ling. After about 600, ivory is exchanged for bone, and there is a tendency 
to cut away the background, leaving the figures free, though the relief tech- 
nique survives in many cases. This development holds. good for all the 
classes of carvings (fibula-plaques, combs, seals, etc.), showing that, by 
whatever foreign influences the art may have been affected, the objects are, 
with some few exceptions, indigenous. (Athen. February 11, 1911, p. 169.) 

Delphinius. — In Alio, XI, 1911, pp. 1-25, W. Aty calls attention to the 
precinct of Delphinius at Miletus. It was 50 by 61 m. in extent, with a cir- 
cular foundation, which may have supported a wooden structure, near the 
centre. It also had a great altar and smaller altars dedicated to Zeus Soter, 
Artemis and Hecate, but no eult temple. The precinct lay outside the early 
town, but near the centre of the later city. The writer argues that Del- 
phinius was a Cretan deity, and that his sanctuary at Miletus was founded 
by Cretans. His name may be a translation, but is perhaps connected with 
Tilphosa. He was worshipped in the open air like other gods in prehistoric 
Greece. The idea of a temple was not Greek, but came from abroad, per- 
haps from Egypt. An unfortified Cretan settlement was made at Athens 
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in very early times, and another at Miletus about 1400 B.c. Side by side 
with these were other settlements made by Greeks, the one at Athens dating 
from Mycenaean times, and that at Miletus not later than 800 B.c. The two 
races became united. Athena, as well as Delphinius, came from Crete. 

Notes on Cybébé.—In R. Et. Anc. XIII, 1911, pp. 75-78, G. RaDET 
argues further in support of his theory that Cybébé, Artemis Anaitis, and 
the goddess known in the time of the Antonines as Core are the same. 

Tpiromarpets. — ‘The minor Attic divinities called Tprrorarpets, which 
were hardly understood in later antiquity and have not been satisfactorily 
interpreted by modern scholars, are discussed by G. Lrrppotp in Ath. Mitt. 
XXXVI, 1911, pp. 105-109. The clearest statement about them is in 
Harpocration s.v. Tpuromaropes: povot AOnvaior Qvoval Te Kal evxovTat adTots 
trép yeveoews traidwv, otav yapetv peAXwow. The Athenians prayed to 
them for watdes yvyowo. A cats rpiroyevys is thus a rats yvjotos, as Athena 
Tptroyéveo is the “genuine” daughter of Zeus. The Tpurovarpe?s are then 
the “ genuine ” ancestors. 

The Cordax in the Cult of Dionysus.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, 
pp. 1-5 (fig.), MarceLLe Azra Hrincxs publishes the drawing on a Corin- 
thian aryballus found at Cumae (British Museum, A 1437), on which figures 
dancing the cordax are represented. The dance antedates the introduction 
of the cult of Dionysus at Corinth, and was perhaps originally associated 
with the cult of Artemis. One of the figures on this vase wears a panther 
skin. This is the earliest representation of the cordax in connection with 
the cult of Dionysus. 

The Antiquities of Andros. — At a meeting of the Austrian Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Athens, January 18, 1911, T. Sauciue gave a brief sum- 
mary of the history of Andros, together with a description of the present 
appearance of the island and remains there. The old harbor of Andros, the 
modern Gausion, is still in use, and parts of the ancient moles are to be seen 
under water. The site of the ancient city is occupied by the modern Palae- 
opolis, some four hours distant from the harbor. Upon the side of the 
acropolis, which is turned toward Kuvara, very slight traces of the ancient 
fortifications are still evident, among them remains of the foundations of 
the walls, and of one of the bastions, some 8 m. in diameter, called “ Pyr- 
gos” by the natives. Lower down are ruins of an ancient gateway, near 
which is a considerable stretch of well-preserved terrace-wall of marble 
blocks. This, then, is probably the site of the chief part of the city, a view 
supported by the fact that a number of inscriptions have been discovered 
in this vicinity. Several of these are yet unpublished. One is a decree, to 
be dated shortly before 388 B.c., bestowing honors upon a certain Antidotus, 
son of Antiphanes, because he had furnished grain cheaply to Andros (see 
Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 1-20). To the same period belongs a proxeny 
decree, as yet unpublished. A later inscription, from the time of the Per- 
gamene dominion, shows that although autonomous and free in practically 
all respects, Andros must still pay a tax and furnish a military contingent. 
This inscription, belonging to the beginning of the second century B.C., 
mentions a man, whose name is lost, who first became phylax (probably of 
the prytany), and then led a body of troops to Asia Minor in accordance 
with instructions from Attalus I. It mentions incidents of the third Syrian 
war, in which the city of Thymbria in the Troad took the Pergamenian side 
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and opposed the Syrian king Antiochus, when he led his army to the Troad 
to lay waste the territory of the Attalids and their allies. Another inscrip- 
tion, an honorary decree for a gymnasiarch, shows Andros at that time still 
loyal to the Attalids. The last inscription, from Roman times, tells us that 
the evocatus Augustorum, M. Aurelius Rufinus, with three others of the prae- 
torians, had a speleum erected to the deus sanctus invictus, for the welfare of 
L. Sept. Severus and his two sons. This deus sanctus invictus is the Persian 
sun-god Mithra, whose worship was in such vogue with the Roman soldiery 
at that time. The inscription is probably to be connected with the Parthian 
expedition of the emperor. It is noteworthy that here, too, the name of 
Geta was later erased. There are also two unpublished statues: one, an 
_ Artemis of the Hellenistic period and of the Amazon type, bears a marked 
resemblance to an Artemis now in the Palazzo Rospigliosi at Rome; the 
other is an archaic “ Apollo” of the same type as the well-known Ptoan 
“ Apollo.” In addition to these, there were found two beautiful sarcopha- 
gus reliefs of the Eros-Thanatos type. 

The Excavations in the Ceramicus. — In [Ipaxrixa for 1909, published 
1911, pp. 105-112, A. BRUECKNER discusses briefly his excavations in the 
Ceramicus (see A.J.A. XV, pp. 87 f.), explaining the change in levels. 

The Heracleum in Melite.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 113-144 
(2 pls.; 4 figs.), A. FricKENHAUS disputes Dérpfeld’s identification of the 
sanctuary excavated by him west of the Athenian Acropolis as the Atoviictov 
év Aiuvats, on the ground that a sanctuary which was opened only in Feb- 
ruary would not contain a wine-press. The square foundation which sup- 
ported four small columns shows that the precinct was a Heroon, and the 
existence of a number of reliefs (one in Boston, cf. A.J.A. VII, 1903, p. 85) 
and vase paintings in which Heracles is shown standing beside or seated in 
a similar structure, points to the conclusion that it was dedicated to that 
divinity. It can thus be no other than the sanctuary of Heracles in Melite, 
the only known Heracleum within the city walls of Athens. 

Notes on the Persian Wars.—In J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 101-109, 
M. O. B. Caspart offers some suggestions on a few still disputed points in the 
history of the Persian wars. He gives strong reasons for rejecting Lolling’s 
identification of Marathona as the ancient Marathon, and preferring Leake’s 
earlier selection of Vrana, with the Heracleum on the site of the modern 
Hagios Georgios, where the annual festival is still attended by visitors from 
all Attica. The recorded weakening of the Athenian centre may be ex- 
plained by the nature of the ground in front of Vrana, and the great haste 
of the Athenians in forcing the battle and marching home without any rest 
after it, by the fact that the Persian fleet had already sailed for Athens 
before the battle. Other points touched upon are the dependence of Xerxes’s 
army at Thermopylae upon the fleet for provisions ; the position of Psytal- 
leia and the reasons for stationing the Persian nobles there before the battle 
of Salamis to direct the movements of the fleet in the night ; and the reasons 
for the advance of the Greeks at Plataea along the Asopus ridge, where the 
elevation gave momentum to their attack. 

Sellasia.— In B.C.H. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 5-57, G. SorerrADEs discusses 
the topography of the battlefield of Sellasia, combating the views of Kro- 
mayer, Antike Schlachtfelder, and maintaining that the description of Poly- 
bius cannot be accepted as accurate. J. KRoMAYER, ibid. pp. 508-537 (pl.), 
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defends his views. SoTERIADES, replying, ibid. XXXV, 1911, pp. 87-107, 
strengthens his arguments, and in an addendum, pp. 241, 242, describes the 


results of more recent observations and excavations made on the site. The ~ 


questions in dispute are (1) the course of the ancient road, (2) the hill Enas, 
(3) the stream Gorgylus, (4) the hill Olympus. Kromayer supposes that 
the ancient road ran between the two hills Palaiogoula (Enas) and Melissi 
(Olympus). Soteriades believes that it followed the same course as the 
bridle path west of Palaiogoula, which has now been superseded by the high 
road from Tripolis to Sparta, and his excavations have revealed abundant 
traces of an ancient road there. If this be accepted, the identification of 
the two hills as Enas and Olympus must be given up. Soteriades argues 
further that the north slope of Palaiogoula is too steep to admit of the 
operations described as taking place on Enas, and that there are remains on 
the top of the hill of quite an extensive Greek fort which would have been 
a factor in the battle. These remains Kromayer held to be Turkish. Ac- 


cording to Soteriades, the gully which Kromayer identifies with the TopyvaAos’ 


motamos is not a stream, and Melissi (Olympus) is not.a Aodos, but simply 
a spur of the mountain Probatares. 

Nerikos.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 207-211, E. HerkrnratTH 
maintains that the Nerikos both of Homeric and classical times was situated 
on the present island of Leucas, and that in Homer the name is applied to 
the island as well, which was then the axr) 7reipowo. The promontory 
which Dérpfeld holds to be Nerikos cannot be properly termed an axr7. 
The town is identified with that excavated by Dérpfeld in the plain of 
Nidri. W. D6rpFe Lp, criticizing this theory (ibid. pp. 212-219), argues 
that Leucas is now generally conceded to have been an island in Homeric 
times, and that, therefore, Nerikos must be sought elsewhere. The Acar- 
nanian promontory, on which he has excavated a small fortress, is a true 
axry, and suits the evidence in Homer and in classical writers. 

Greece and the West. — At an open meeting of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Athens, February 1, 1911, G. Karo discussed the rela- 
tions of Greece with the West. The prevalent view is that the East, 
especially the region around the Euxine, as well as the West, Iberia, 
Massilia, Sicily, Southern Italy, etc., were discovered by the Greeks in the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.c.; but we have evidence of relations at least 
a thousand years earlier in such legends as those of Jason, Odysseus, the 
Pillars of Heracles, the sea-power of Minos, and especially the legend which 
associated the death and burial of the latter with Sicily. Excavations, 


within the last ten years, have shown clearly that even if these legends are ~ 


not to be taken literally, still there is a reason for their existence, and they 
probably echo actual commercial relations with these places. The so-called 
Minoan civilization, which had developed a very high culture in the third 
millennium B.c., maintained constant intercourse with Egypt, the Bosphorus, 
and the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean. We find a great many obsidian 
articles belonging to this period. Melos was a great centre for this material, 
but it is noteworthy that quantities of it are found in Sicily also. Further- 


more, excavations in Sicily and Southern Italy have revealed a culture which — 


is very similar to the Cretan, and many objects found there seem to belong 
to Cretan workmanship of this period. In the second millennium B.c., Crete 
developed still wider and stronger commercial relations with other lands. 


~ 
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Close and constant intercourse was maintained with Egypt and the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and with the West as well. The famous “Minoan” fleet 
was not merely a collection of warships, but a great commercial fleet as well. 
We find, at this period, articles of exactly the same type in both Lipara and 
Egypt, and Crete was doubtless the medium which effected the exchange. 
Bronze at this time was in common use. The copper for this was readily 
obtainable near at hand, but tin was not so easily procured, and the most 
reasonable supposition is that it was obtained from Spain. This is borne 
out by discoveries in Spain. The early, native, Iberian culture shows 
marked Mycenaean influence, traces of which existed even in Roman times. 
Graves of the same type have been found there, and many articles which 
show marks of the same culture. Most striking of all is the famous man- 
headed bull from Balazote, which clearly shows Chaldaean influence, and 
we must think of Crete as the medium between the two countries. 

The Macedonian Dialect.—In b.C.H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 120-131, 
.P. PERDRIZET traces the survival of the Macedonian dialect in Egypt under 
the Ptolemies, and discusses the varying forms of the inscription on the 
coins of Geta, king of the Edoni. 

Geta, King of the Edoni. — As was often the case in antiquity as well 
as at the present time in the Balkan states, Geta, king of the Edoni, was 
not of the same race as his subjects, but came of the famous Danubian 
people, the Getae. The foreign dynasty may have been called in for reli- 
gious reasons, since the Getae were renowned for piety, or a tribe of the 
Getae may have conquered the Edoni. The statement that among the 
Getae only slaves were tattooed, whereas in Thrace the custom was limited 
to the free-born, suggests that the Getae were a conquering race which had 
given up the practice, while the Thracian tribe, reduced to a state of serf- 
dom, still continued it. <A difference of race between the Edoni and their 
dynasty is suggested also by the statement of Herodotus that.in Thrace 
Hermes was worshipped by the kings alone. Hermes conducting cattle ap- 
pears on the coins of Geta, on a coin of the Derroni, and on some coins of 
the Orrescii. The limitation of the cult to the kings may have existed 
among certain tribes in the Pangaean district, and have been attributed 
erroneously by Herodotus to the whole of Thrace. (P. PERDRIZET, b.C.H. 
XXXV, 1911, pp. 108-119.) 

Itanos and the “Inventio Scuti.” — In R. Hist. Rel. LX, 1909, pp. 161- 
190 (3 figs.); 309-351 (11 figs.); LXI, 1910, pp. 197-237 (20 figs.), A. J. 
REINACH discusses the prehistoric Greek shield and its use in certain reli- 
gious ceremonies. Thesmallround shield of early times was made of willow, 
iréa, and its inventor was called Itonos. As a god of the shield he was car- 
ried from Thessaly to Crete, where he came to be regarded as one of the 
Curetes. In classical Greek times this type of shield was not used except 
in the mysteries of the Curetes. 

The Origin of the Great Games of Greece. —In a recent lecture at 
Cambridge Professor W. Ridgeway tried to show that the great games of 
Greece did not originate in the cults of Zeus, Apollo, and Poseidon, but 
arose out of games held in honor of local heroes upon whose cults the wor- 
ship of the great divinities was later imposed. Thus the Nemean games 
were originally held in honor of Opheltes, the Isthmian in honor of Palae- 
mon, the Olympic games probably in honor of Pelops, and the Pythian games 
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to celebrate some local hero, now forgotten, whom Apollo replaced. (Athen. 
March 4, 1911, p. 249.) 

Babylonian Influence in the Odyssey. —In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XV, 
1910, pp. 186-475, C. Fries attempts to show that the Phaeacian episode in 
the Odyssey, including the droAoyou, is to be regarded as a unity. The epi- 
sode does not rest upon free invention, but upon an actual transaction; and 
this is not a single occurrence, but the repeated act of a religious cult that 
was widespread in the ancient Orient. It is derived from the Zagmuk fes- 
tival of the Babylonians, which celebrated the rebirth of nature in the 
spring of the year. 

Archaic Greek Costume.— A detailed study of the Doric and Ionic 
types of archaic Greek costume by G. Pinza appears in B. Com. Rom. 
XXXVI, 1910, pp. 183-242 (pl.; 18 figs.). It is based upon an Attic am- 
phora and an archaic statue, both in the Capitoline Museum. 

The Hair in Barly Greek Times.—JIn his doctor’s dissertation, Die 
Haartracht des Mannes in archaisch-griechischer Zeit (Giessen, 1911, R. Lange, 
73 pp.), WALTER BREMER explains the various methods of wearing the hair 
in early Greek times, as shown by the monuments, and discusses the evi- 
dence for the krobylos. Tettiges, he thinks, was the name for a garland of 
leaves. 

Blaivovea.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 269-276, F. 
Hauser disputes H. Bliimner’s dictum that gaivew does not mean to rub, 
but to card. Jbid. cols. 275-278, H. BLUMNeER replies in support of his 
interpretation. 

Illustrations of Spinning. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 1911, Beiblatt, 
cols. 245-252 (5 figs.), MARGARETE LANG publishes two vases and three 
terra-cottas illustrating spinning. 

The Masks of the New Attic Comedy. —The masks of the New 
Comedy have been carefully investigated and discussed by Professor Robert. 
He begins with the catalogue given by Pollux (LV, 143 ff.; pp. 244 ff. Bethe), 
discusses other literary sources of information, illustrates and discusses the 
different types of masks as seen in terra-cottas, reliefs, paintings, and draw- 
ings (notably the illustrations to Terence), and shows that some types, e.g. 
the Hermonios of Pollux, were conventional and were handed down from 
the Old Comedy, while others, including most of the female masks, were 
realistic and modern. Many matters of detail are discussed and elucidated. 
(Cart Rospert, Die Masken der neueren Attischen Komoedie. Fiinfundzwan- 
zigstes hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm. Gedruckt aus den Mitteln der 
Robert-Gabe. Halle a.S8., 1911, Max Niemeyer. 112 pp.; pl.; 128 figs. 
4to.) 

Greek Papyri.—In the second volume of Tabulae in usum scholarum 
editae sub cura Johannis Lietzmann, WILHELM SCHUBERT has collected nearly 
eighty papyrus texts on fifty plates. The papyri are in the Berlin museum; 
those selected show the development of handwriting from the end of the 
fourth century B.c. to the beginning of the eighth century a.p. Documents, 
letters, and literary writings are represented. The brief text gives the ne- 
cessary facts concerning each papyrus. (WILHELM ScHUBERT, Papyri Grae- 
cae Carolinenses. Bonn, 1911, A. Marcus and E. Weber; Oxford, Parker 
and Son. 50 pls.; 2, xxiv pp., large 8vo; in linen, 6 M., in parchment, 
12 M.) 
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Genoese in Greek Lands. — A brief account of the career of the Geno- 
ese family of the Zaccaria in the Aegean during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, especially as lords of Phocaea with its rich alum mines and 
of Chios with its mastic gardens, and their defiance of imperial authority 
and steady resistance to Turkish conquest of the islands, is given by W. 
Micuer in J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 42-52. A chronology of Genoese colo- 
nies and lords in Greek lands, 1275-1464, is appended, pp. 53-55. 

Archaeological Activity in Greece in 1909-10.—In R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, pp. 427-430, S. R. gives a brief summary of the archaeological work 
done in Greece in 1909-10. This is derived chiefly from an article by 
Struck in the Frankfurter Zeitung, October 26, 1910. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Architecture of the Columbarium of Hylas. — In B.S.R. V, 1910, 
pp. 464-471, T. Asupy writes the descriptive text to accompany a series of 
drawings and colored plates made by F. G. Newton, a student of the British 
School at Rome, illustrating the architecture and decoration of the Colum- 
barium of Hylas on the Via Latina, just inside the Porta Latina. 


SCULPTURE 


Portraits of Gaius Caesar.— At the January (1910) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society F. Studniczka discussed two types of head 
which have both been called portraits of the emperor Caligula, and decided 
that one of them, a boyish type, represented in the Capitoline, Albani, Uffizi, 
and Naples museums, is in reality the portrait of the other C. Caesar, the 
son of Julia and of Agrippa, to whose portraits the features bear a strong 
resemblance. (Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 532-533.) 

The Interpretation of the Reliefs of Trajan’s Column. — In B.S. R. 
V, 1910, pp. 435-459, H. Sruart-JoNnEs writes on the historical interpreta- 
tion of the reliefs of Trajan’s column, and arrives at some conclusions in 
regard to the details of Trajan’s campaigns in Dacia which differ somewhat 
from those of von Domaszewski and Weber, and to a less degree from those 
of Cichorius and Petersen. 

A Relief of Serapis and Isis. — A singular relief in the Palazzo Mas- 
simo alle Terme, representing Serapis and Isis, is explained by F. Grossi 
Gonpt (B. Com. Rom. XX XVIII, 1910, pp. 150-160; 3 figs.) as an example 
of mythological syncretism. It dates from about 200 a.p. 

Landscape Motives in Greek and Roman Reliefs.—In B.S.R. V, 
1910, pp. 167-200, A. J. B. Wace discusses the development of the land- 
scape motives in Greek and Roman reliefs in general, and in particular 
analyzes the series of eight reliefs now in the Palazzec Spada and some 
others akin to them, adducing further evidence for their purely Roman 
origin, and assigning definite dates. Six of the Spada reliefs he assigns 
to 1380 a.p., and the remaining two to 160. 

Roman ‘Roeliefa in the Louvre.— In Mon. Piot, XVII, 1909, pp. 145- 
253 (pl.; 15 figs.), E. Micuon discusses a number of Roman reliefs in the 
Louvre. These are: (1) a Suovetaurilia which formed part of the frieze of 
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the altar dedicated to Neptune by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus; (2) a slab 
with a procession from the Ara Pacis Augusti; (3) a standing Roman clad 
in the toga, similar to the reliefs of the Ara Pacis, but not from that monu- 
ment, and dating from the time of Trajan; (4) a Suovetaurilia carried 
off from Venice in 1797 and dating from the period between Augustus and 
Nero; (5) a fragment of a similar relief of the same date acquired in 1808 
depicting an ox, ram and two priests; (6) a fragment representing a 
combat between a Roman soldier and a barbarian, probably from a building 
of Trajan; (7) a slab of the best period with five headless figures originally 
representing an emperor accompanied by Rome and Abundantia pouring a 
libation; (8) a broken relief with two scenes, an extispicium and a ceremony 
in front of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, dating from the time of Trajan 
and bearing on a sandal the signature of the sculptor, M. Vulpius Orestes ; 
(9) the sacrifice of a bull in front of two buildings, perhaps from a trium- 
phal arch of the time of Hadrian; (10) a group of six standing Roman sol- 
diers, also of the time of Hadrian; (11) a relief known as “the sacrifice of 
two bulls,” dating from the beginning of the third or end of the second cen- 
tury A.D.; (12) the torso of a colossal statue in the round probably placed 
beside a triumphal arch. 

A Roman Sarcophagus.—In Hermes, XLVI, 1911, pp. 249-253 (pl.), 
C. RogsertT discusses a slab from a sarcophagus in the Sala del Meleagro in 
the Vatican museum, on which, in the centre, is a seated female figure with 
her right arm about a smaller woman. She is turning towards a youth who 
stands on her left. In the foreground are boats and ships, and in the back- 
ground buildings. He shows that the scene is laid at Ostia; that the seated 
woman is Ora maritima, the smaller woman Ostia, and the youth Portus 
Augusti. 

The Torre Nova Sarcophagus.— The interesting Torre Nova sar- 
cophagus of a maiden (see A.J.A. XV, pp. 241 f.) is again discussed in 
Rim. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 273-292. The author, F. Hauser, interprets 
the Eleusinian suggestions of the reliefs not as referring literally to the 
mysteries, but as symbolical of the girl’s unmarried state. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


South Italian Vases.—In B.C.H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 177-230 (5 pls.), 
C. Prcarp surveys the later development of south Italian pottery on the 
basis of the collections in Italian museums, and publishes a number of 
vases in the museum at Naples. The so-called Gnathia vases are classified 
with regard to fabric and provenience, the chief Apulian centres being 
Tarentum, Ruvo, Canosa, Oria, and Manduria, while similar vases have 
been found in Campania and Sicily (Gela and Camarina). They are to be 
dated between the years 350 and 250 B.c. The relation of these vases to 
contemporary Italian ware which imitated Greek models and to rustic 
Apulian ware is discussed, as well as the evidence afforded by pottery as to 
the political predominance of Tarentum down to its destruction in 272 B.c. 

Glaze or Polish on Terra-Sigillata ?— In Die Saalburg, December 31, 
1910, pp. 403-407, K. BLiMLErN maintains, against E. Heuser, that Roman 
terra-sigillata ware was polished, not glazed. ! 

The Tomb of the Nasonii. — The last writing of A. MicHaE is, finished 
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a few days before his death, is published with additional notes by E. Perrr- 
SEN, in Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 101-109 (24 figs.). He describes the 
various copies which remain of the painted decoration of the rock-cut tomb 
of the Nasonii, which was found on the Via Flaminia near Prima Porta in 
1674. The paintings themselves, which covered the walls and ceiling and 
were ascribed to the time of the Antonines, disappeared within a few years 
of their discovery. Michaelis finds that Bartoli’s sketches and engravings 
are quite untrustworthy, both in color and in contents, since the archi- 
tectural and landscape backgrounds and important parts of the groups and 
attributes were freely invented by the artist. An appendix (pp. 110-126) 
gives a catalogue of the copies of ancient paintings in the library at Windsor 
Castle, among which the materials for this study were found. 

Panel Pictures in Fresco Decoration. — Apropos of the frescoes from 
a Roman house in the Farnesina gardens, G. RopENWALDT shows, by the 
help of a Vienna mosaic from Centocelle, that the imitated panel pictures 
in fresco decoration were in fact copies of well-known paintings. (Rém. 
Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 257-262 ; 2 figs.) 

Pompeian Wall Painting.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, pp. 123- 
149 (21 figs.), W. Kiern shows that the Pompeian fresco painters made a 
study of the antique, and that in their paintings they frequently reproduced 
more or less exactly masterpieces of Greek sculpture. For example, the 
Artemis in the picture of Actaeon and Artemis in the Casa degli amorini 
dorati is indebted to the Aphrodite of Cnidos; the Auge surprised by Hera- 
cles resembles a bronze statuette of Aphrodite in the Louvre; the Perseus 
of the Perseus and Andromeda (Not. Scav. 1897, p. 36) resembles the Bar- 
berini faun; the Perseus of the Perseus and Andromeda in the Casa degli 
capitelli figurati is much like a torso from the Palatine in the Museo delle 
Terme; the seated figure of the group in the house of the Vettii, called by 
Mau a poet and his friend, resembles a seated statue formerly in the Gius- 
tiniani palace ; the seated Heracles of the Casa d’ Ercole is to be compared 
with a seated statuette in the Palazzo Altemps, while the female figure 
beside him is reproduced in a marble statue in Dresden. Such resem- 
blances are numerous. A study of the Pompeian paintings will reveal free 
reproductions of lost Greek sculptures. 

The Newly Discovered Frescoes at Pompeii.—In Berl. Phil. W. 
XXXIJ, 1911, cols. 503 f.,O. RossBacu gives a new interpretation of some of 
the fresco paintings in the newly discovered villa at Pompeii. (A.J.A. XV, 
1911, p.97.) Of the series XII-XX, he thinks XII, XTII, and XVIII, XIX, 
and XX are scenes in the gynaikonitis, interrupted by pantomimic scenes, 
XIV-XVII. Rejecting Giulio de Petra’s view of XVI and XVII as a flag- 
ellation rite, Rossbach thinks the women are dancers and the object, from 
which one of them turns in horror, a tunny. These last scenes are again 
differently interpreted by J. SreveKina, ibid: XX XI, 1911, col. 599, who 
thinks the object is a basket, from which the kneeling woman lifts the 
cover, disclosing the contents to Aidos, who turns away in horror; another 
Dionysiac scene, therefore. 


INSCRIPTIONS . 


A New Fragment of the Fasti Augurales. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 
1911, Beiblatt, cols. 253-256 (fig.), C. HurLtsen publishes a new fragment 
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of the Fasti Augurales recently found in a dealer’s shop in Rome and now 
in the Museo delle Terme. It reads, with Huelsen’s restorations : — 


Sp. Postu|mius A. f. P. nepos Albus [Regillensis cooptatus 

L. Ljucretio T. f. Tricipitino, T. V[eturio Gemino cos. 

post R(omam) c(ondiiam) an(no) CCLXX[xxi 

ee (tse [ cooptatus 
Algrippa Menen(io) T. f(ilio) Lanato, T. Q[uinctio Capitolino cos. 
post R(omam) e(onditam) an(no) CCCX{[riri 

os US Oe Ie Bree pose rel hey Be A 

@. Sulpicio. .. f. ....]n. Longo, Q. [Fabio Ambusto tr. mil. 

[post R(omam) c(onditam) an(no) ccclxrir] 


Three fragments were previously known. 

Augurium Salutis.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 49-53, R. CAGNAT 
discusses an inscription recently found in Rome and published in Wot. Scav. 
1910, pp. 182 f. in which there is mention of an augurium maximum quo 
salus p. r. petitur in the years 3 and 17 a.p. This is the same as the augu- 
rium salutis mentioned by Dion Cassius (XX XVII, 24, 1) in which informa- 
tion was sought as to whether the gods wished to be asked to grant safety 
to the Roman people. Incidentally it is shown that in Tacitus, Ann. XII, 
23 we must read XXV with the manuscripts, not LX XV with the editors. 

The Composition of the Monumentum Ancyranum.— In R. Stor. Ant. 
XIII, 1909, pp. 41-46, Dr. Vuli¢ examines the arguments which have been 
brought forward to prove that the Monumentum Ancyranum was written at 
different times by different persons, and finds them inconclusive. The various 
sections of the document may have been composed at different times, but this 
does not preclude their having been fused and combined by Augustus himself. 

The Tabula Iliaca.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 933-942, 
H. Mancuso gives a new recension of the inscription of the Tabula Iliaca 
Capitolina with complete apparatus criticus. 

Inscriptions Relating to Roman Campaigns in Palestine. — In Pal. 
Ex. Fund, XUIII, 1911, pp. 91-97, J. Orrorp and H. H. C. Gipson pub- 
lish Roman inscriptions referring to campaigns in Palestine under Vespasian 
and Hadrian that have been discovered since the publication of previously 
known inscriptions of this sort in S. Bibl. Arch. XXIV, 1902, pp. 325-328 ; 
XXV, 1903, pp. 30-33; and XX, 1898, pp. 59-69. 

An Inscribed Wooden Diptych from Philadelphia. —In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1910, pp. 795-807, J.-B. MispouLer discusses the Latin inscription on 
a wooden diptych found at Philadelphia in the Fayum and published by 
Lefebvre in the Bull. de la Soc. Arch. d’Alexandrie, 1910, pp. 39 ff. Itisa 
statement that the veteran to whom it belonged had fulfilled the necessary 
formalities tor entering upon the privileges accorded to him and to his 
children by the imperial constitution. It thus represents a new type of 
document. 

A Correction to C.ILL. XIII, 5748.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 
937-238, I. EspfrRANDIEU publishes a correction of C.J.Z. XIII, 5748. 
The stone reads, 


D M 
Craxallo tit Indiireci niatt 
Hilarus. Fil. PC 


The break in Jnderciniae is due to a defect in the stone. 
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Curious Interpretation of a Roman Inscription. — At Etting, north 
of Ingolstadt, is a church of St. Michael in which the “Three Wretched 
Saints ” Archus, Herenneus, and Guardauus are worshipped. Their names, 
and perhaps in part their story, are the result of misinterpretation of a 
Latin inscription on the grave-stone of one D. Herennius Secundus. (F. 
VOLLMER, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1910, No. 14. 24 pp.) 

Latin Inscriptions in the Pyrenees.— In R. Et. Anc. XIII, 1911, pp. 
79-81, C. JULLIAN republishes several Latin inscriptions in towns in the 
Pyrenees incorrectly read. At Soulan the supposed dedication to Mithra 
(C.I.L. XIII, 379) consists of modern letters traced over an ancient inscrip- 
tion in which the name of Mithra did not appear. At Vielle-Aure C.J.L. 
XIII, 378, proves to be a modern dedication bearing the date 1595. 

Notes on Dacian Inscriptions.—In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 495-505, G. 
TkrGLAs publishes 109 Latin inscriptions found in the territory of ancient 
Dacia between 1892 and 1907. Most of them are small fragments. 

A Mithra Inscription. — A Mithra inscription of the time of Septimius 
Severus in Latin is published in Rom. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 263-272 (fig.) 
by T. Saucruc. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. —In their review of epigraphic publications for 
September-December, 1910 (R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 441-479) R. CaAGNnat 
and M. BesnizEr give the text of 91 inscriptions relating to Roman antiq- 
uity, with notes on epigraphic publications and full indices. 


COINS 


The Monetary System of Etruria. — In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi Nemzeti 
Muzeum éerem-és regiségtarabol, II, 1911, pp. 128-173, E. KovAcs discusses in 
detail the coinage of the Etruscans, correcting in certain particulars the 
work of Deecke. 

Haeberlin on the Metrology of Early Italian Coinage-Systems. — 
The third and final instalment of the Italian translation by SERAFINO Riccr 
of Dr. Haeberlin’s now well-known article (‘Die metrologischen Grund- 
lagen der altesten mittelitalischen Miinzsysteme,’ in Z. Num. XXVII, 1908, 
pp- 1-115) appearsin R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 77-118. 

Aes Grave. — In his Aes Grave E. J. HAEBERLIN has published a monu- 
mental work on the heavy bronze coinage of Italy. The text describes each 
coin, and gives a list of the known specimens of each variety. In one case 
as many as 1168 specimens of a single as are catalogued. The work thus 
assumes the character of a corpus. Many of the coins are in the author’s 
possession. The plates are especially good, and reproduce every variation. 
[Aes Grave Das Schwergeld Roms und Mittelitaliens. Von Dr. Jur. E. J. HAE- 
BERLIN. Frankfurt a. M., 1910, Joseph Baer & Co., Vol. I, xxviii, 280 pp. ; 
pl. 4 to. Vol. IT, 103 pls. with 2953 figs. Folio. M. 150.] 

Babylonian Origin of as, aes, randus, uncia, libra. — ERNST ASSMANN, 
in Nomisma, V,1910, pp. 1-9, argues that the words as, aes, randus, uncia, and 
hbra are all of Babylonian (or even Sumerian) origin, and were brought into 
Italy along with the Babylonian weight-systems (cf. HAEBERLIN in Z. Num. 
XXVII; A.J.A. XIII, p. 224), by actual settlers from Babylonian-Assyrian 
territory, probably toward the end of the second millennium before Christ, 
at all events, several centuries before the Greeks knew anything about Italy. 
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He finds Babylonian derivatives in many of the place-names of early Italy. 
In view of these arguments he would correct many statements made by 
modern historians and etymologists concerning the primitive history of the 
country. 

A Coin of the Sontini.— Errore Gasricr publishes in Num. Chron. 
1910, pp. 329-332 (cut), an almost unique silver coin weighing gr. 5.30, 
which he would attribute to the Sontini, a people of Lucania known only 
by a single reference in Plin. NV.H. III, 15. It bears on the obverse a figure 
of a bull with reverted head, and the inscription OM, while on the reverse 
the identical type is repeated, but incuse. 

Virgil and Coin-Types. — ALBERT W. Van BurEN suggests that in at 
least five passages in Virgil’s Aeneid (I, 444; III, 551, 702, 703 f., 705) the 
poet was influenced in his description by well-known coin-types. (/Vum. 
Chron. 1910, pp. 409-411.) 

Unpublished Roman Coins.— To his many previous papers of the 
same sort, FRANCESCO GNECCHI adds another, in which he describes, and 
illustrates in large measure, 110 unedited Roman coins, ranging in period 
from Augustus to Valentinian III, that have come into his possession dur- 
ing the last three years, among them some of first importance, including 
an Antoninianus of Iotopianus, and a few new medallions. (RR. Jtal. Nui. 
XXIII, 1910, pp. 449-472 ; 3 pl.) 

Roman Medallions. —In an article under the title ‘La Medaglia 
presso 1 Romani,’ FRANCESCO GNECCHI summarizes his views concerning 
the evolution of the imperial Roman medallion in various metals, as a com- 
memorative and not a monetary issue, and gives illustrations of the various 
types. (R. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 11-18; 2 pls.) 

The Denarius of Accoleius. — Giovanni Pansa believes that the three 
Nymphae Querquetulanae on the reverse of the denarius of P. Accoleius 
Lariscolus (Babelon I, Accoleia 1) represent the caryatid-front of the shrine 
of the deities. He points out other instances of the worship of deities in 
the shape of trees, and especially calls attention to a similar early shrine of 
Mercury, in Rome, restored by M. Aurelius, and pictured on a coin of that 
emperor — Cohen ITT, M. Aurelius, No. 5384. (R. Jtal. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 
473-478; 2 cuts.) 

The Cognomen of Antoninus Pius.— On numismatic evidence C. 
Haroitp Dopp argues that Pausanias (VIII, 43, 45) was right in his obiter 
dictum‘ that “the Romans called this emperor Pius because he was conspicu- 
ous for the reverence he paid to the Divine.” (Num. Chron. 1911, pp. 6-41; 
2 pls.) 

The Coins of Antoninus Pius.—In Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 17-33 
(3 figs.) ; 77-91, F. S. Dunn discusses the coins of Antoninus Pius. 

Dusares on a Coin of Commodus. — In FR. Num. 1911, pp. 69-85 (pl.), 
C. RK. Morey publishes ten coins of Bostra, Arabia, found by the Princeton 
University expedition to Syria, and now at Princeton. The most important 
of them is an unpublished bronze of Commodus, having on the obverse 
the draped bust of the emperor, and the inscription AVP _.KOMOAOC 
KAIC VIOL EV; and on the reverse a draped bust of the god Dusares, 
wearing a fillet and inscribed, BOCTPHN WN AOVCAPHC. This is 
the first anthropomorphic representation of Dusares to be discovered, 
although the existence of such a type had been conjectured. Another coin 
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thas on the reverse a wine press as symbolical of the god. The coins fur- 
nish evidence that in late times Dusares was identified with Bacchus. 

Unique Medallion of Carus. — In R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 427- 
448 (cut), FRANCESCO GNECEHI publishes from his own collection a unique 
bronze medallion with brass rim, bearing on one side the bust of Carus with 
inscription, and on the other the bust of Magnia Vrbica, with inscription. 
The piece is in mint state and unique, but of its authenticity the owner has 
no doubt. It came into Italy with a collection of nearly three thousand 
specimens of Roman coinage that had been formed about a century ago, by 
a now unknown collector. Most of the other coins were in poor (or worse) 
condition, and about a hundred of them were false. To Gnecchi’s article 
is appended a letter by Arrit1o Prorumo, which reviews exhaustively the 
reign of Carus and his sons, with especial use of numismatic evidence, and 
points out that this medallion establishes the previously unknown facts that 
Magnia Vrbica was married to Carinus while Carus was yet living, and that 
Carinus was formally associated with Carus in the empire. 

Roman Coins from Corstopitum.— Mr. Craster’s report of Roman 
coins discovered at Corstopitum (Num. Chron. 1909, p. 481) is supplemented 
by another article in Archaeologia Aeliana (3d ser., Vol. VI), in which he 
also gives a list of all coins earlier in date than 260 a.p. found during the 
last season. He believes F. A. Walters right in supposing the coins of 
Antoninus Pius with the “ Britannia” reverse to have been struck in Brit- 
ain (G. F. Hill dissents). Mr. Craster further notes that the Christian 
symbol of the cross occurs on a coin of the London mint of the reign of 
Constantine earlier than its appearance on coins from the mints of Rome, 
Trier, Lyons, or Arles. He also chronicles the finding of a large bronze 
coin of Septimius Severus struck at Hadrianeia on the Hellespont, “ one of 
the few authenticated instances of a ‘Greek Imperial’ found in Britain.” 
(G. F. H., Num. Chron. 1910, pp. 413-414.) 

Imitation of Roman Coins in Britain. — The description of a hoard of 
Roman and British coins found in an earthen pot at Southants some years 
ago furnishes G. F. Hitt with a text for valuable comment. ‘The pieces 
were 677 in number, the Roman coins (forty-one genuine and imitated) 
ranging from the second century before to the second after Christ. Mr. 
Hill judges that some of the plated denarii, which we are wont to believe 
were struck at Rome for use among the barbarians, were made by the bar- 
barians themselves, but that the imitations of early Roman copper found 
in Britain were importations from Gaul. He also describes the cast British 
coins, the long series of which, starting from recognizable imitations of 
struck coins, show a prodigious degeneration. This hoard furnishes the 
first known incontestable evidence of such cast coins of British origin. 
(Num. Chron. 1911, pp. 42-56; 3 pls.; fig.) 

Astrological Symbols on Coins of Constantine. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
J. MAuRIcE calls attention to three types of coins of Constantine having 
upon them symbols with astrological significance. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Prehistoric Archaeology in Italy. — In Prehistoria (Rome, 1911, Acca- 
demia dei Lincei, 72 pp.), L. Pr@orini surveys the history of prehistoric 
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archaeology in Italy during the past fifty years, chronicling the principal 
excavations and discoveries. 

The Nuraghi of Sardinia.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 6-14, L. Cu. 
WATELIN discusses the primitive monuments of Sardinia and classifies them 
as follows:— First neolithic state: caves, rock shelters, stations. Eneolithic 
state: dolmens, menhirs, alignments. First and second bronze states: 
quadrangular and round monuments analogous to the talayots. These 
appear to have been constructed by a population that came from the west, 
i.e. from Spain and the Balearic Islands. Third bronze state: the nuraghi 
proper, erected by a people that came from the east, spread over Sardinia, 
attained considerable maritime power, and perhaps pushed its incursions as 
far as Minorca. 

Dolmens and Tombs of the Giants.—In B.S.R. V, 1910, pp. 89-187, 
DuncAN MACKENZIE describes his discoveries among the dolmens, Tombs 
of the Giants, and nuraghi of Sardinia in the autumn of 1908, and brings 
forward new evidence in support of the theory that the dolmen developed 
on Sardinian soil into the Tomba di Gigante, which thenceforth continued 
to be the family tomb of the people of the nuraghi throughout the Bronze 
Age. 

Cretan Proper Names among the Etruscans. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 
26-47, A. KANNENGIESSER shows that practically all of the names of places 
on the coast of Crete reappear in Italy in names of persons or places of 
Etruscan origin; and the same is true of a considerable number of Cretan 
personal names. He concludes that there must have been a powerful inva- 
sion of Cretans, or of people of the same stock, into Italy. At least, the 
early inhabitants of the islands of the Aegean had an important part in the 
settlement of Italy. 

The Beginnings of the First Iron Age in Italy. —In R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, pp. 378-400 (5 figs.), T. E. Peer discusses the beginnings of the First 
Iron Age in Italy and concludes that: (1) The earliest Italian civilization 
of the Iron Age is a complex phenomenon, due to various causes. (2) This 
civilization, as found in Latium, is very probably derived from that of the 
terramare. (38) The civilization of Villanova and of Tuscany seems also to 
have roots in that of the terramare; at any rate, it contains many indige- 
nous Italian elements. (4) There is no proof at present that the civilization 
of Iron was introduced into northern Italy by an invasion from .central 
Europe. (5) Greek and Oriental influences are noticeable in the last phases 
of the Iron Age, but are wanting, or hardly recognizable, in its beginning. 
(6) In the late phases of the Iron Age northern Italy exerted influence upon 
central Europe, but before that time the reverse was probably the case, and 
it is possible that many influences which determined the character of the 
_ civilization of northern Italy in the First Iron Age may have come from 
central Europe. (7) Southern Italy was much more under the influence of 
the Mediterranean countries, but also, in some measure, under that of 
northern Italy. 

A Silver Girdle and Chatelaines of the Iron Age.—In Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, XTX, 1910, pp. 751-766 (6 figs.), G. BeLtuccr describes a girdle of 
thin silver of the second period of the Iron Age, with three-lobed pendants 
attached, and also several ladies’ chatelaines of the same period, consisting 
of fibulae with a pendant of wire bent in loops, holding toilet articles, two 
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nail-cleaners, two pairs of forceps, and two ear-spoons. In the light of these 
he explains other fibula-pendants previously misinterpreted. These articles 
were found in the necropolis of Norcia (Umbria), and were intended not for 
practical use, but for adornment of the dead. Among other things found 
there is a black cup of terra-cotta with a Bacchic procession of children, 
inscribed L - CANOLEIVS- L- F - FECIT 

The Harly Settlements at Coppa Nevigata.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
III, 1910, pp. 118-183 (pl.; 5 figs.), T. E. Perr discusses the prehistoric site 
excavated by Mosso on the hill of Coppa Nevigata, near the town of Man- 
fredonia on the Adriatic coast of Italy. He argues that the remains of the 
iron foundry discovered in the upper stratum are later in date than Late 
Minoan II1 a; that is, that it is not Mycenaean, as Mosso thought. Headmits 
that the “ white incised” pottery of the middle stratum resembles that of 
Bosnia, but denies its Aegean origin. He concludes that this settlement 
- was not made by terramare people, but may have been made by the earlier 
inhabitants of the district under the influence of the terramare civilization. 

The Walls of Rome.—In a paper read before the Imperial German 
Archaeological Institute in Rome, January 26, 1911, G. Boni discussed the 
city walls, showing that the oldest were built of tufa and peperino. There 
was no moat. In many places remains of bricks are found between courses 
of tufa, and these portions date from about 88 B.c. He thinks the walls 
which have come to light between the Via delle Finanze and the Via di S. 
Susanna earlier than the Gallic invasion. He also concludes, from finding 
terra-cotta fragments in the oldest walls, that Roman imperial buildings of 
the first century a.p. such as the aqueduct of Trajan were not built of 
brick, but of roof-tiles which had belonged to earlier buildings. The stamps 
on the tiles are, therefore, no evidence for the date of these buildings. Boni 
also argued that the swallow-tail cuttings on the squared blocks served no 
_ practical purpose, but, like the double eagles, had a purely symbolical mean- 
ing. (Kunstchr. XXII, May 5, 1911, cols. 399-400.) 

The Date of the Servian Wall.—In Alio, XI, 1911, pp. 83-123, P. 
GRAFFUNDER shows that the parts of the Servian wall built with the Oscan 
foot as the unit date from the time of the kings; and that the parts having 
the Roman foot as the unit date from a rebuilding after the capture of the 
city by the Gauls. The Roman, that is, Solonian foot, was known in Sicily 
in the fifth century B.c., and it is not surprising to find it in use at Rome in 
the fourth century. This conclusion is supported by the masons’ marks on 
the stones. The forms used for N, P, and Z are earlier than 379 B.c. 

Old Apulian Terra-cottas. — The survival of primitive native charac- 
teristics in Apulian terra-cottas into the time when Greek and Samnite 
influences were also prevalent in that region, and even the collocation of 
the two distinct grades of artistic development in the same object, are 
shown by M. Mayer, Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 176-192 (18 figs.). “i 

The Location of Clusium. —In Mél. Arch. Hist. 1910, XXX, pp. 878- 
395, D. ANZIANI identifies the site of the modern town of Orbetello as that 
of the Clusium mentioned by Virgil (Aen. X, 167), by Servius in his com- 
mentary ad loc., and by Polybius (II, 25) in his description of the Gallic 
invasion of 225 n.c. Mons Massicus in the same passage in Virgil is, there- 
fore, the ancient name of Monte Argentario, which, as mons Argentinus, 
occurs first in Rutilius. Succusa of the Anonymus Ravennas is located by 
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Anziani at the foot of Poggio Malabarba, and portus Cosanus identified 
with portus Herculis of the Tabula Peutingeriana. 

The Fortifications of Civita.—In B.S.R. V, 1910, pp. 203-212, C. L. 
Woo.tey describes the remains of fortifications at the site known as Civita, 
in the valley of the Sabato, eight kilometres from Serino, assigning them to 
the early centuries of our era, and showing that the conjectural identifica- 
tion of this site as that of the chief town of the Sabatini made by Cluver, 
or of the Picentini made by Orilia, are without foundation. 

Topography of the Roman Campagna. —In B.S.R. V, 1910, pp. 214— 
431, T. Asupy continues his work on the classical topography of the Roman 
campagna. The present instalment is Part 3 of Section I], and deals with 
the Via Latina and adjacent territory from the tenth milestone to its junc- 
tion with the Via Labicana, the principal subject being ancient Tusculum 
and its immediate surroundings. 

The Warehouses at Ostia.—In M¢él. Arch. Hist. XXX, 1910, pp. 397- 
446, J. CArcoprino discusses in detail the existing remains and the arrange- 
ment of the extensive warehouses (horrea) that lie between the great temple 
and the Tiber at Ostia. 

The Date of the Lex Latina.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, 
pp. 687-704 and 788-809, E. Pais writes about the probable date and 
nature of the lex Latina of Heraclea. He concludes that it is somewhat 
later than the time of Marius and Sulla and that the period of Caesar’s 
first political activity (65-59 B.c.) marks the terminus post quem. The sup- 
position that it is a lex satura is less improbable than the conjectures of 
Legras, Savigny, and others. 

Pantheistic Monuments. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, pp. 176- 
199 (24 figs.), R. WrErssHAUPL discusses a series of monuments upon which 
a number of attributes characteristic of various divinities appear. <A Liber 
Pantheus is known from inscriptions; but an altar at Pola, which is simi- 
larly decorated with emblems, is dedicated Jsidis impertio. The writer shows 
that Isis, as earth mother, was associated with all the divinities of fertility, 
and hence might have their peculiar symbols. Like Isis Panthea, Venus 
Panthea might be honored with many emblems. All the monuments dis- 
cussed belong to the second century A.D. 

The Cult of the Roman Emperors. —In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 129-177, 
H. HEINneEN collects and arranges chronologically the references to the deifi- 
cation of Julius Caesar, which began as early as 48 B.c. He also adds simi- 
lar references for M. Antonius, S. Pompeius, Augustus, Livia, M. Agrippa, 
Julia, C. and L. Caesar, and Tiberius Claudius Nero. 

The Solar Dynasty of the Second Flavians.—In R. Arch. XVII, 
1911, pp. 377-406 (11 cuts of coins), Jutes Maurice discusses the worship 
of the sun by the Emperor Julian and his predecessors, Julius Constantius, 
Constantine, Constantius Chlorus, and Claudius II. This worship sup- 
planted that of Jupiter and that of Hercules, to which the previous dynas- 
ties had been devoted. The sun has the name of Apollo or of Sol Invictus, 
according to circumstances. The author traces the progress in various parts 
of the empire, especially in Gaul, of the worship under discussion. 

The Fighting Position in the Maniple.—In Klio, X, 1910, pp. 445- 
461, T. STEINWENDER discusses the fighting position of the soldier in the 
maniple. 
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Convex Glass Mirrors.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1911, Beiblaitt, 
cols. 261-270 (5 figs.), E. Noworny calls attention to the publication of 
62 convex glass mirrors by EK. Michon in B. Arch. C. T. 1909, pp. 231 ff. 
and adds eight more to his list previously published, ibid. cols. 107-128 
(A.J.A. XV, p. 248). 184 of these mirrors from different parts of the 
Roman empire are now on record. 

Fish-shaped Roman Counters. —In Roém.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 26- 
29 (2 figs.), F. J. DOLGER discusses the meaning of certain objects shaped 
like animals and fruits and dating from Roman times. They are usually 
regarded as tesserae conviviales, which were distributed at banquets and gave 
the recipients the right to presents. Délger publishes six ebony fishes be- 
longing to this class now in the museum at Tréves, and holds them to have 
served as counters in games, along with the usual round calculi. 

Minuscule Writing at Rome.—In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXX, 1910, pp. 
447-474, E. D. Perretia defends the view held by Sickel, Monaci, and 
others, that a distinct form of minuscule writing was developed at Rome, 
independently of the Caroline minuscule which originated at Tours, and 
gives a list of manuscripts that seem to him to support his opinion. 

The Fire of Nero. — In R. Stor. Ant. XIII, 1909, pp. 3-29, Dr. Profumo 
rephes to C. Huelsen’s note in A.J.A. XIII, pp. 45-48, in regard to the cause 
of the fire of Nero. Huelsen had pointed out that on the night before the 
fire there was a full moon, and that, had Nero been plotting to destroy the 
city by fire, this night would never have been chosen. But Profumo thinks 
that the documentary evidence which he publishes proves that Nero was 
responsible for the fire. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


A Greek Relief at Javea. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 164-169 
(fig.), P. Paris describes a relief found at Javea, Spain, about twenty 
years ago. It is a plaque of native marble 59 cm. long and 28 cm. high, 
broken at the bottom and ends, upon which are carved three figures: a 
youth on horseback wearing a helmet upon which is a star, preceded. and 
followed by a man on foot. The mounted youth is identified as one of the 
Dioscuri. The relief was carved at Javea, as the native marble shows, but 
in style it is Greek and probably the work of a Greek sculptor. In the 
opinion of M. Collignon and E. Pottier it was a votive relief dating from 
the fourth century B.c. ; 

Iberian Vases at Saragossa.—In Mon. Piot, XVII, 1909, pp. 59-74 
(10 figs.) P. Paris publishes nine vases in the museum at Saragossa in 
which the decoration consists of linear combined with floral elements. These 
he thinks are of Iberian manufacture, but show certain Mycenaean traditions. 
They have no connection with Phoenician pottery as has been suggested. 

The Dolmens of Boulhosa.—In O Archeéologo Portugués, XIV, 1909, 
pp. 294-296 (2 figs.), J. L. pz V(asconceLios) describes four dolmens 
examined by him in 1905 in Boulhosa (Alto-Minho), Portugal. 


FRANCE 


The Protohistoric Ages in the South of France and in the Spanish 
Peninsula.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 15-40, L. Jounin adds to his 
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previous articles (see A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 249) a second part in which he 
discusses the settlements belonging to the different epochs and periods in 
Southern France and the Spanish Peninsula to about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The earliest objects of iron found in these regions belong 
to the style of Halstatt Il; that is, to the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. In 
those centuries there was also colonization by Phocaeans and Carthaginians. 
The wars in Italy and Sicily may well have been favorable to the extension 
of Phocaean trade with the barbarians in the fourth and third centuries. 
At that time an increase of Greek influence 1s observed. ‘The Roman con- 
quest wrought further changes in the civilization of the southern Gauls. 
The Halstatt II period shows little Greek influence, while the La Téne period 
(fourth and third centuries B.c.) shows much more. 

Bibracte.— A summary of the historical and cultural bearings of the 
remains of ancient occupation on Mont Beauvray, the site of the Aeduan 
Bibracte, with special reference to analogous conditions on German soil, is 
published by H. DRAGENDoRFF in Arch. Anz. 1910, cols. 489-456 (plan). 
On this mountain top, raised far above the surrounding hill-country and 
very difficult of access, a primitive place of refuge grew into an important 
manufacturing and commercial town, which was maintained for about a 
century, or until Augustus removed the populace to Augustodunum (Autun) 
some fifteen miles farther east, in the plain. Hence the remains show both 
the native Gallic civilization and the first stages of the provincial, or mixed 
native and Roman, quite undisturbed by later developments, and are pecul- 
iarly instructive for all Roman frontier studies as well as for local and 
national matters. The houses are chiefly rectangular (not round), one- 
room, stone or wooden cabins, with sunken, plastered floors and thatched 
roofs; with a few larger more or less Romanized residences. The dead 
were burned and the ashes buried beneath the floors of the houses. The 
fortifications are of the familiar Gallic stone-and-timber construction. The 
industries were iron-working in all its branches, bronze casting, and enam- 
elling. The coins belonging to the period of occupation are chiefly 
Gallic. The native pottery includes the coarse, late La Téne style, the fine 
bright-colored Gallic ware, and a partly Romanized black ware which was 
probably manufactured in Belgium. The Italian terra sigillata is much 
less common here than on the sites of Roman military camps. The remains 
as a whole bear a striking resemblance to the contemporary Celtic culture 
found at Hradischt in Bohemia. A prehistoric or at least pre-Roman cult 
was perpetuated here after the abandonment of the town, in a Gallo-Roman 
temple perhaps of the time of Hadrian, an early Christian apsidal church, 
and the mediaeval and modern chapel of St. Martin of Tours. Here, at the 
southeast corner of the old site, a yearly gathering at the shrine, with 
pagan rites and on the old pagan date in early May, and its attendant fair, 
account for a long series of later small objects, imperial Roman, Merovingian, 
Carolingian, mediaeval, down into the nineteenth century. 

The “Sword of Brennus.”—In Rk. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 130-134, 
D. Vio..ieR, with reference to an article by S. Reinach (Anthropologie, 
1906, pp. 343-358 = Cultes Mythes et Religions, ILI, pp. 141-159) shows that 
the custom of depositing bent swords in graves was unknown to the Helve- 
tians, but was practised in the valley of the Po, in Normandy, Champagne, 
and Croatia, and only in the third and second centuries B.c. It was pecul- 
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iar to certain families of Gauls, and all the bent swords belong to the 
second phase of the Gallic epoch. The beginning of this phase cannot be 
later than 250 B.c. 

The Ruined Towers of Aquae Sextae.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, 
pp. 304-308, V. Cuapor discusses the two round towers of Aix-en-Provence 
(Aquae Sextae) and the “Tour Magne” of Nimes, arguing that they all 
date from the time of Augustus and were built to commemorate some im- 
portant event. 

Sculptures of Roman Gaul.—Emite EspéranpriEv continues his 
important publication of the ancient sculptures in France with a volume on 
Lyonnaise which is designated as the first part of volume three. It contains 
Nos. 1733 to 2755. Every piece of sculpture is described and illustrated at 
least once. Such well-known statues as the Venus Genetrix or Venus of 
Fréjus, and the Venus of Arles appear in this volume. [ Recueil général des 
bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la Gaule romaine. Par KE. Esp&ranpiev. Vol. 
III, Pt. 1. Lyonnaise. Paris, 1910, Imprimerie nationale, vii, 476 pp.; 
1250 figs. ] 

Gallic Divinities with the Serpent.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 
221-256 (pl.; 8 figs.) A. J. Rernacu, beginning with a stele in the museum 
at Nancy, discusses Gallic serpent-divinities and their relation to similar 
divinities of Italy, Greece, and early Crete. Indigenous deities in Gaul, as 
much earlier in Italy, lost their original forms under the influence of Greek 
anthropomorphism. The stele at Nancy represents a male and a female side 
by side, each holding a serpent. Twenty-eight representations of Gallic 
serpent-divinities are cited. 


BELGIUM 


Gallo-Roman Mythology. — In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 55-66 (4 figs.), 
GABRIEL WELTER discusses three reliefs of Gallo-Roman mythological sub- 
jects. The first, in the Lapidary Museum at Arlon (Belgian Luxembourg), 
represents an animal, apparently a female wolf, swallowing a small human 
being. Such representations occur on early Gallic monuments and in 
Romanesque art, but are rare in Gallo-Roman work. Evidently, however, the 
type persisted. The wolf is probably a deity of death. The second relief, 
in the Archaeological Museum at Arlon, represents (the lower part is want- 
ing) a bearded man with raised hands. A horned serpent is twined about 
his arms and chest. This may be a new variant of the bearded Mercury 
with the horned serpent. The third relief, in the Lapidary Museum at 
Luxembourg, represents a standing, half-draped youthful male figure. In 
his left hand he holds a cornucopia, in the right, probably a patera. Be- 
side him is a chest (arca), behind which is a stag’s head, from the mouth of 
which a flood of round objects, probably coins, falls into the chest. Beside 
the stag’s head was a bovine head, now much injured. In this relief the 
Gallic stag-deity is completely anthropomorphized, but the stag is figured 
incompletely beside him (as is also the bull). He was a god of plenty. 


GERMANY 


The Prehistoric Remains at Ofnet.—In Die spaetpalaeolithischen Be- 
stattungen der Ofnet (Wurzburg, 1910, pp. 1-7; pl., reprinted from Mannus), 
R. R. Scumipt shows that the remains found at Ofnet date from the same 
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period as the Tardenois and Azilien types, that is, from late palaeolithic 
times. 

The Roman Limes in Germany. —In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi, Nemzeti 
Miizeum érem- és régiségtdrdbol, J, 1910, pp. 1-117 (80 figs.; map), A. Bupay 
publishes a study of the Ronen Limes in Germany as a preliminary work 
to the study of the Transylvanian Limes. 

A Roman Terra-cotta Bust at Tréves.— A new interpretation of the 
large terra-cotta bust (see Trierer Jahr. II, 1909, p. 21) is given by P. Wo x- 
TERS, who thinks the figure is that of a matron deity with child. Rém.- 
Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, p. 29). 

A Roman Relief.—In Rém.- weird Kb. IV, 1911, p. 33, J. Jacoss 
publishes a Roman relief measuring 0.95 m. by 0.35 m. with three figures 
representing Apollo, Minerva, and Mercury. The figures are rough and ill- 
proportioned. The slab which was found at Nassenfels in 1883 is now in 
the national museum of Munich. 

Alsengemmen.—In Z. Ethn. XLI, 1910, pp. 969-970 (fig.), F. W. 
MosEBACcH supplements with 15 more recent examples a list of 35 Alsen- 
gemmen, so named from the island Alsen, where the most famous specimen 
was found. This list was published ibid. 1887, pp. 691 and 698. He gives 
an illustration of one found in 1903 near Biickelburg. In these gems skele- 
ton-like human figures rudely scratched in the upper lighter colored stratum 
appear dark in a light field. It is uncertain whether the subjects repre- 
sented are pagan or Christian. 

A Clay Wheel. —In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 971 f., H. Busse describes 
a small clay wheel with four spokes, which he thinks a symbol of sun-wor- 
ship, and an urn of the early Bronze Age, with fourteen bosses, part pressed 
out from within and part added to the surface. The first was found near 
the Tegeler See (Berlin) and the second near Gosen (Beeskow-Storkow). 


HUNGARY 


The La-Téne Cemetery at Apahida. —In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi Nem- 
zeti Muizeum érem- és régiségtdrabol, II, 1911, pp. 1-69 (73 figs.), I. KovAcs 
describes the prehistoric settlement and La-Téne cemetery at Apahida, 
16 km. from Kolozsvar. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Stonehenge.—In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 963 f., C. ScoucHHARDT 
summarizes an article of his on Stonehenge (published later in Préhistor- 
ische Zeitschrift, I], 1910, pp. 292-3840). He regards the “astronomical 
stone” and the “battle stone” as having originally formed part of a second 
and older stone circle, and the altar stone is, he thinks, a fallen grave stele. 
Ashes and fragments of rough pottery found near the latter indicate a grave 
of the early Bronze Age (2100-1900 B.c., Montelius). He finds that discus- 
graves and hill-graves in the vicinity surround, in like manner, pit-graves, 
and, comparing similar circles in England and Scotland where stelae are 
still extant, and also the pit-graves of Mycenae, he concludes that Stone- 
henge and its like are not sun-temples, but graves, temples being at that 
time unknown, not only in northern Europe, but also in places where the 
Mycenaean civilization prevailed. He denies the astronomical orientation, 
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claiming that the Britons reckoned time from the beginning of the night, 
and had no occasion to note the sunrise in particular. Jbid. XLII, 1911, 
pp. 163-169, W. Pastor argues that Stonehenge is a temple for sun- 
worship, built according to Penrose and Lockyer in 1680 B.c. He points to 
Hecataeus’s statement in Diodorus, that there was in the island of the Hy- 
perboreans, opposite the land of the Celts, a remarkable circular temple 
sacred to Apollo, and claims that Tacitus was wrong in denying temples to 
the Germans, since he twice, in his later histories, refers to particular tem- 
ples. Schuchhardt, he says, errs in regarding the middle stone as a grave 
stele, in thinking that a mound formerly covered the whole, and that, since 
there is no entrance to the structure, it cannot have been a temple. Folk- 
customs and tradition, the exact orientation of the “battle-stone ”’ and the 
“astronomical-stone,”’ the via sacra, all contribute to show a temple for sun- 
worship. The surrounding hillocks could never have covered such great 
stones, and there are not one, but thirty entrances, the one toward the east 
slightly wider than the others. Ashes and poor pottery found in the centre 
must, therefore, come from a later interment. A discussion by Schuchhardt, 
Kiekebusch, and H. Schmidt follows. 


AFRICA 


The Mausoleum at Dougga.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 780-787 
(fig.), L. Pornssor describes the restoration of the mausoleum at Dougga, 
begun in 1908. Architectural fragments found in the vicinity make the 
restoration certain. 

Astral Symbols on Funeral Monuments of Northern Africa. — In 
R. Et. Anc. XII, 1911, pp. 165-175 (10 figs.), J. Tourarn calls attention 
to the star and crescent, the sun, a head with rays, signs of the zodiac, etc.; 
found on grave stelae of Northern Africa. They appear chiefly in towns 
which existed before the Roman conquest, and are not a Roman importation. 
The fact that the star and crescent are found on Punic monuments points 
to an Oriental origin. The signs probably had some religious significance. 

An Italiote Cuirass.—In Mon. Piot, XVII, 1909, pp. 125-137 (2 pls. ; 
5 figs.) A. Mer.in publishes an Italiote cuirass found in 1909 in a Cartha- 
ginian tomb near Ksour-Es-Saf, 12 km. southwest of Mahdia. In the tomb 
were found a wooden sarcophagus containing remains of a skeleton with a 
girdle, and above in a niche in the wall a lamp and the cuirass. This con- 
sists of front and back plates ornamented with a head of Minerva below and 
two bosses above, while bands of decoration fill in the spaces between and 
run along the edges. The fastenings passing over the shoulders and around © 
the sides still exist. This type of cuirass was used in Campania in the third 
century B.C. as is proved by vase paintings and by specimens actually found. 
The warrior who was buried in this tomb thus lived in the time of the 
second Punic war. 

The Troglodytes of Jebel Garian. — In Or. Litt. XIV, 1911, cols. 1-14, 
E. BRANDENBURG describes a city of cave-dwellings that exists in the Jebel 
Garian on the eastern edge of the oasis of Tripoli. The houses consist of a 
sunken court, which is reached by a long, inclined passage, and from the 
court open out a number of cave-dwellings in all directions. The inhabit- 
ants belong to the Arab stock. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


A Coptic Representation of Christianity Triumphant. — In Sitzb. 
Miin. Akad. 1910, No. 3 (6 pp.; pl), F. W. v. Bissine publishes a small 
bronze, of rude workmanship, in his collection. A nude female figure 
stands with crossed legs on a beast’s head. In her raised hands she holds a 
wreath and a palm branch. About her is a sort of hoop, which rises from 
the foot of the whole object, and bears at the top, above the head of the 
figure, a Coptic cross. On separate leaves or branches extending outwards 
from the hoop are four birds, — two doves, and two cocks. The whole sym- 
bolizes Christianity triumphant, and serves to explain several hitherto im- 
perfectly understood Coptic works. 

The Treasure of Stima.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 407-419 (pL; 
2 figs.), JEAN EsEeRso.ut publishes and discusses four objects of silver which 
were found at Stima, in the district of Aleppo, and are now in the Museum 
at Constantinople. One is a liturgic fan (gilded) adorned with a design of 
a winged cherub or seraph in the middle and a border of feathers. On the 
handle are inscriptions made with stamps. The three other objects are 
plates. On one is Jesus (represented twice) giving bread and wine to the 
twelve disciples. This plate is gilded, and has an inscription on the rim. 
The other two plates are not gilded. In each a cross is incised. One has 
an inscription. The style of the work and the letters of the inscriptions 
point to the latter part of the sixth or the early part of the seventh century, 
as the date of these products of Syrian industry. 

Islamic Ivory Caskets. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, pp. 117- 
142, E. Diez finishes his account of Mohammedan painted ivory caskets. 
Their ornament consists in animal and human figures, hunting-scenes, and 
even Christian subjects. Their general style is that known as the Seljuk 
imperial style, which flourished in Mesopotamia and Syria in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and was carried also into Egypt and Asia Minor. 
Most of the caskets originated in Syria and Mesopotamia. Occasionally one 
shows indications of Egyptian provenience, and it is possible that a few 
were made in Southern Italy, or Sicily. 

Miniatures in a Syrian Manuscript. —In Mon. Piot, XVII, 1909, pp. 
85-98 (5 pls.) H. Omont publishes a Syriac manuscript of the seventh or 
eighth century recently acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale. It origi- 
nally contained the Old and New Testaments with illustrations, but now only 
the Old Testament remains with twenty-three of the original thirty minia- 
tures. These are described in detail. 

The Mosaics of St. Demetrius. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 25- 
32, C. Dieut shows that the publication of the mosaics of the church of 
Saint Demetrius at Salonica (see A.J.A. XIII, p. 522; XIV, p. 527) in the 
Bulletin de ’ Institut russe de Constantinople, needs revision in several places. 
Much useful information concerning the scenes portrayed may be found in 
the Miracula of St. Demetrius, written in the seventh century. Several of 
the panels were constructed at the expense of certain donors, as inscriptions 
prove. The words BapBapov xAvowva BapBdpwv oroAwy of one inscription 
refer to the attack of the Slavs on the town about 617-619 a.p. Of the 
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scenes on the four pillars at the entrance to the apse, the earliest date from 
the seventh century. 
John VI Palaeologus and Hubert Van Byck.—In R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, pp. 369-377 (10 figs.), S. Rernacw identifies on the inner wings of the 
Ghent altarpiece (Reinach, Repertoire, I, p. 705), now in Berlin, the follow- 
ing portraits: John YI Palaeologus, the Due de Berry, King Henry V of 
England (with some doubts), and Saint Louis. The inscriptions Justi 
Judices and Milites Christi on the frame may or may not go back to the 
Van Eycks. At any rate, the first wing seems to contain portraits of 
princes of the timt of the Van Eycks, and the other to represent dis- 
tinguished men of earlier days. 

Byzantine Buildings in HElis.— At an open meeting of the German 
Archaeological Insfitute in Athens, February 1, 1911, Mr. Struck discussed 
some of the Byzantine buildings at Elis. The remains of most of these 
buildings are, unfortunately, in a very poor state of preservation. However, 
some can be traced back to as early a date as the eighth century A.p., and 
in a later period we find a mixture of Greek and Frankish motives in the 
buildings. Many%f the older Greek and Byzantine buildings were taken 
over and “ Frankicised” by the invaders, who had one of their chief seats 
of government in Elis, where we find Frankish settlements as early as 1205, 
at Glarentza, and in the neighboring district. Later, many others were 
established, such as Belvedere, Andravida, Gastuni, Geraki, and Kephala. 
Androvida, settled by Gottfried Il, was an important centre, with three 
churches and a monastery. A mausoleum, built here by Gottfried IT, con- 
tains his own tomb, together with those of his successors. This was the 
judicial centre of the district, the church of St. Sophia there being used as 
a court-room. Glarentza also was fortified (1220-1222) by Gottfried, who 
built there the Gothic church. Olenos, the seat of the archbishop, had a 
famous convent, but this was later burned. The twelfth century church at 
Gastini belongs to this same Franko-Byzantine style. But the most exten- 
sive and interesting remains are those of Chlemutzi-Glarentza, belonging to 
the year 1222. Since the place was considered the strategic key to the 
whole region, especial care was bestowed upon its defences, many of which 
still remain in a good state of preservation and form one of the most impos- 
ing sights of that region. Since the position here was so important, the 
church was placed over the entrance, that it, by its sanctity, might serve as 
a protection against invaders. 

The “Galop Volant” ona Byzantine Ivory.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, 
pp. 428-482 (fig.), Lours BREHIER discusses an ivory casket in the museum 
at Ravenna. On one side a lion, a winged griffin with eagle’s beak, and a 
winged lion are hunting deer or antelopes. All are running with forelegs 
extended forwards and hind legs backwards (“galop volant’’). This motif, 
common in “ Mycenaean ” art, but not found in the art of classic Greece and 
Rome, came into Byzantine art through the art of Sassanide Persia. Such 
decorative art was encouraged by the iconoclastic emperors. The other 
designs on the casket at Ravenna are less remarkable, but their variety — 
eriffins, harpies, putti— testifies to the eclecticism of the art of the time, 
about the tenth century. 

Is Romanesque Art Byzantine? —In Rep. f. K. XXXIV, 1911, 
pp. 93-114, B. Harnpcke attacks the widespread assumption that the 
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styles of western Europe, from the Carolingian period to the Gothic, are 
founded on the imitation of imported Byzantine ivories and miniatures. 
He shows that political, commercial, social, and religious conditions from 
800 to 1200 were not of a kind to permit the considerable intercourse with 
Constantinople that such a theory presupposes. The revivals of the Caro- 
lingian period and the twelfth century are rather due either to Italian influ- 
ence (cf. Cohn-Wiener’s article on Romanesque architecture in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Mh. f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 116 f.), or to the inherent capacity of the 
local schools. 


ITALY 


Metrical Inscriptions from Roman Churches.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. 
XXX, 1910, pp. 279-311, L. DucuEsne discusses a number of metrical 
inscriptions from Roman churches, that are scattered through the biogra- 
phies of certain popes from Damasus to John VII (+ 707), in a manuscript 
of the Liber Pontificalis of the twelfth century, now in the library of the 
University of Cambridge. While these inscriptions have been very mate- 
rially changed in many cases, Duchesne recognizes seven as new and of 
some value. 

The Crowning with Thorns in the Catacomb of Praetextatus. — 
Dre WAAL, in Rim. Quartalschrift, 1911, pp. 1-18, discusses the fresco of the 
“Crowning with Thorns” in the catacomb of Praetextatus, proposing a 
series of possible interpretations. He expresses himself as dissatisfied with 
those advanced hitherto, according to which the scene represents the 
“ Crowning with Thorns,” or the “ Baptism of Christ,” or the “ kingdom ” 
of Christ in contrast to the errors of the Gnostics. De Waal suggests that 
the artist may have had in mind the eighth parable in the Pastor of Her- 
mas, in which the angel distributes branches to men, which grow green in 
the hands of the elect but wither in those of the others. The elect then 
receives a crown, which would explain the wreath on the head of the princi- 
pal figure in the fresco, toward whom another figure extends a branch. 
Another possible interpretation would see in the scene an early conception 
of the Jonah-story. Even a pagan inspiration is admissible. 

Asymetries in the Baptistery and the Cathedral at Pisa. — In Bulle- 
tin of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, VI, 1911, pp. 35-39 (5 figs.), 
W. H. Goopyear shows that in the Baptistery at Pisa there is a foundation 
slope of 9 inches and a vertical inclination of 15 inches. The object of this 
was to preserve the beauty of the base. Ibid. pp. 59-66 (7 figs.) he shows 
that Pisa Cathedral was also built to the surface slopes, e.g. the northwest 
angle of the facade is 3 feet higher than the southeast angle of the choir. 
The platform of the facade slopes 10} inches. Jbid. pp. 1389-144 (8 figs.) 
he shows that the great middle string course of the cathedral is 2 feet out 
of level. Jbid. pp. 167-174 (6 figs.) he shows that the windows of the gal- 
leries are arranged in a rough curve; thus, the height of the fifth sill from 
the west end in the south gallery is 43 inches above the first and 6} inches 
above the last sill. Much the same thing is true of the line of pilasters 
below the string course. On the south side the capital of the sixth pilaster 
is 2 feet 103} inches above the capital of the pilaster of the facade angle, and 
3 feet 14 inches above that of the pilaster of the transept angle. The fact 
that there are approximately the same variations on both sides of the build- 
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ing proves that they were not accidental. Jbid. pp. 215-222 (8 figs.) he 
shows that there are horizontal curves in the plan, e.g. in the outer walls of 
the church, in the interior gallery parapets, in the clerestory walls, in the 
alignment of the columns which separate the aisles of the galleries, etc. 
‘bid. pp. 323-328 (5 figs.) he proves that these asymetries were intentional. 

Giotto’s Frescoes in the Arena Chapel at Padua.—In Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, pp. 3-18, A. L. Rompant discusses the chronology 
of the cycle of frescoes in the Arena chapel Padua, concluding that the 
series depicting the Life of Christ is earlier than that of the Life of Mary. 
The former show the influence of Giovanni Pisano, while the latter are so 








Figure 4.— THe Cuurcu or S. ANGELO AT PERUGIA. 


much allied to the French monumental Gothic as to warrant the supposition 
that Giotto visited France and became acquainted with the sculptures of 
the great cathedrals before he finished the frescoes at Padua. 

S. Angelo in Perugia.—In Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 28-32, D. Viviant 
studies the history of S. Angelo in Perugia and finds that it was not trans- 
formed into its present state in the tenth or eleventh century, but about 
1300. The primitive construction was doubtless Christian, and dates from 
the fifth century (see Fig. 4). It forms a striking parallel to S. Stefano 
Rotondo at Rome. 

An Exultet Roll.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXX, 1910, pp. 3813-820, 
P. FepELE describes four fragments of an unusually beautiful Heultet roll, 
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written in Beneventan script of the end of the eleventh, or beginning of the 

twelfth century, and recently discovered in the archives of the cathedral of 

Velletri. 


FPRANCE 


The Enamels of the Pseudo-Monvaerni.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, 
pp. 299-306 (pl.), J. J. Marquet DE VASSELOT shows that the arms on the 
‘* Monvaerni’”’ enamels formerly in the Raifé collection (bought in 1908 by 
Mr. J. P. Morgan and deposited in the Victoria and Albert Museum) are in 
part those of two Norman families, Lindeboeuf, and Hugleville, perhaps 
also those of the Montfaucon. They do not furnish a date. 

Signatures of ‘“ Primitifs.” —In Rk. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 67-98 (22 
figs.), F. p—E MELy discusses some utterances of the late L. Delisle, espe- 
cially in connection with the replicas of the Grandes Heures of Anne of 
Brittany, and then shows by numerous examples that from the ninth to the 
fourteenth century the artists of miniatures signed their works. Ibid. pp. 
443-449, he replies to letters by H. Omont and P. Durrieu, which appeared 
in the previous number of R. Arch. and criticised his articles on signatures 
of mediaeval French artists. 

The Cameos of the Cross of Saint-André-le-Bas.—In Mon. Piot, 
XVII, 1909, pp. 75-84 (5 figs.) A. BLANCHET describes two Byzantine cameos 
in the museum of Lyons. One, of green jasper, 6 cm. by 4.5 cm., represents 
St. Nicholas and dates from the tenth or eleventh century; the other a sar- 
donyx, 9.5 cm. by 5.5 cm., represents an emperor of the family of Constantine 
and dates from the fourth century. The writer proves by means of a manu- 
script in the Louvre dated November 19, 1612, that these cameos were set in 


a processional cross in the Benedictine abbey of Saint-André-le-Bas, Vienne, ~ 


and were removed during the Revolution. 


GERMANY 


The Evolution of Gothic Sculpture in Saxony.—The movement 
which sets in at the beginning of the thirteenth century in Saxon sculpture 
can be traced through such works as the Crucifixion of Halberstadt (cathe- 
dral), those of Freiberg (now in the Museum des Altertumsvereins in Dres- 
den), and of Wechselberg, the chancel of Wechselberg, the Golden Portal 
of Freiberg, and the tomb of Henry the Lion and his wife in the cathedral 
of Braunschweig. The culmination of the movement is found in the seulp- 
tures of Naumburg cathedral. It is a movement from a decorative to a 
naturalistic style, from an architectonic to a pictorial conception of sculp- 
ture, from a symbolical and typical rendering of the human body and soul 
to one that is individual. The technical factor by which these tendencies 
make themselves felt is the treatment of movement. (K. FREER, Mh. f. 
Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 261-275.) 

The Beginnings of Suabian Gothic. — The earliest knowledge of 
Gothic was introduced into Suabian architecture by the Cistercians. The 
Franciscans produced a greater effect, however, with their church at Esslin- 
gen, the influence of which is shown in St. Dionysius of the same city and 
in the Stadtkirchen of Heilbronn and Leonberg. The first Gothic basilica 
with complete vaulting was the Dominican church of St. Paul at Esslingen 
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(1233-68), from which was derived the church in Markgroningen of the 
end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
predominance of the monastic orders in the architectural field and the per- 
sistence of Romanesque tradition delayed the development of these types 
into the complete Gothic edifice, notably with respect to facade, decoration, 
towers, buttresses, etc. Two sources lent themselves to this final step: the 
cathedral of Wiirzburg, and, for West Suabia, the Stiftskirche at Wimpfen. 
The earliest church showing the complete Gothic form is the Marienkirche 
at Reutlingen, of the end of the thirteenth century. (H. KLArBer, Rep. f. 
K. XXXII, 1910, pp. 498-508.) 

Italian Influence on Romanesque Architecture in Alsace-Lorraine. 
—In Mh. f. Kunsiw. LV, 1911, pp. 116-122, E. Conn-WIENER has collected 
a group of churches showing the strong influence of Italy on the architec- 
ture of Alsace-Lorraine in the twelfth century. His most noteworthy 
examples are the facade Laitre-sous-Amance, which shows a remarkable 
resemblance to that of S. Andrea at Pistoja, and the portals of Vomé-court- 
sur-Madon and Andlau. 

The Portraits of the German Emperors and Kings. — In Rep. f. K. 
XXXII, 1910, pp. 509-524, W. ScuEerFrierR finishes his catalogue of the 
portraits, both in literature and art, of the German emperors and kings of 
the later Middle Ages, from Adolf of Nassau to Maximilian I (1292-1519). 
The article is accompanied by a bibliography. 

An Alleged Representation of Noah. — Forrer’s interpretation of the 
scene on the medallion of a Roman urn dating from 50-150 a.p. and found 
at Kénigshafen, as representing Noah and the animals (see Anz. f. Elsdss. 
Alt. II, 1910, pp. 121 ff.) is questioned by A. ABT (Rém.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, 
pp. 8-14), who interprets it as a scene of magical import designed to avert 
the evil eye and protect the contents of the vessel. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


French Influence in the Arundel Psalter. — Vitzthum’s supposition 
of the dependence of English miniatures on the Paris school in the thir- 
teenth century and at the beginning of the fourteenth is given fresh support 
by W. F. Storck in Mh. f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 123-126. A miniature of 
the Arundel Psalter, representing the ‘“‘Three Living and the Three Dead,” 
is evidently derived from the similar illustration in a French manuscript 
(3142 f. 311 in the Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal at Paris). This makes it 
probable that the English manuscript dates nearer 1300 than has hitherto 
been assumed. 

Anglo-Saxon Strap-tabs.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IV, 1911, pp. 1-10 
(pl.; fig.), E. Lerps publishes two pairs of silver strap-tabs in the Liv- 
erpool museum. They are of Anglo-Saxon workmanship. Ohe pair is 
adorned with a monstrous, conventional lion, and the other with four ani- 
mal heads linked together. The workman followed Irish models which 
had come from the continent. The tabs date from the latter half of the 
ninth century. They throw some light on the Ormside cup, which was 
made about the end of the seventh century and repaired towards the end 
of the ninth. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Definition of Baroque.—In Rep. f. K. XXXIV, 1911, pp. 17-26, 
R. Hepicke maintains that the word baroque should not be considered as 
standing for an architectural style or, more vaguely, as a name for the 
complex of the artistic ideas of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but should be applied to revolt against the laws of any style, be it antique, 
mediaeval, or modern, or to the intentional departure from the limits of a 
style in order to obtain a given artistic effect. Thus, we should speak of 
a Greek baroque, or of a Roman, and certainly such a phenomenon can be 
seen in the Gothic of the fifteenth century. 

The Codex Escurialensis and Sangallo.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 
1911, pp. 210-230 (11 figs.), C. Huntsen shows by numerous comparisons 
that the Codex Escurialensis 28-II-12 is the work of Giuliano da Sangallo. 
He also appends a note on the Nereid sarcophagus of Monte Cavallo. 


ITALY 


Documents on the Building of St. Peter’s.— K. Frey publishes in 
the Beiheft of Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1910 a series of documents bearing on 
the works undertaken in the Vatican, the Castello Sant’ Angelo, the Magli- 
ana (the papal hunting-lodge), at S. Maria in Domnica (the Navicella), 
and for the completion of St. Peter’s in the reigns of Julius I], Leo X, 
Hadrian VI, and Clement VII. 

Works from the Bottega of Antonio Rizzo.— The wooden group 
“Tobias and the Archangel,” a reproduction of which appeared in A.J.A. 
XIV, 1910, p. 393, is assigned by A. Morrnr in Rass. d’Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 
70-72 to the bottega of Antonio Rizzo. A similar origin is claimed for two 
other wooden figures at Cascia, a St. Sebastian and a Dead Christ. 

Paolo Da Gualdo.— A. Munoz has succeeded in further defining the 
personality of the fifteenth century sculptor Paolo da Gualdo, by discovering 
his full signature on the tomb of Briobris in S. Francesco at Vetralla (Prov- 
ince of Rome): M. PAVLVS DE GVALDO CATTANIE ME FECIT. 
This shows that his real title is Paolo da Gualdo Cattaneo, near Spoleto in 
Umbria. Other works of his, besides the two well-known Roman monu- 
ments, the Stefaneschi tomb in S. Maria in Trastevere and the Carafa tomb 
in 8. Maria del Priorato, are the Anguillara monument in 8. Francesco at 
Capranica di Sutri, and the memorial tablet of Niccolo de Summa, a Nea- 
politan nobleman (d. 1403) in the cathedral of Civitacastellana. (Mh. f. 
Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 73-76.) 

The Signatures of the Dosso Brothers. — HENRIETTE MENDELSOHN, 
discussing the signatures of the Dosso brothers in Burl. Mag. XIX, 1911, 
pp. 79-80, points out that the elder brother, Giovanni, alone uses the simple 
name Dosso without further qualification. The bone thrust through a D 
in the “St. Jerome ” of the Imperial Gallery at Vienna is a play upon the 
name D-osso and was never used again. Morelli was mistaken in thinking 
that the same signature could be found in a picture of the Galleria Bor- 
ghese and in the “ Expulsion of the Money-Changers” in the Doria Gallery. 
As a rule neither brother signed his pictures, the Vienna example marking 
an exception. 
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The Frescoes of the Monastero Maggiore.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 
1911 pp. 9-15, U. Neppia discusses the frescoed decoration of the Monas- 
tero Maggiore at Milan. ‘The article contains a critical commentary on the 
frescoes of Luini, and also publishes some little known frescoes of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries which still exist in the so-called “ Torre 
d’ Ansperto.” 

Tintoretto’s Works in the Libreria and the Procuratia Di Supra at 
Venice.— D. von HADELN contributes to Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXII, 
1911, pp. 25-58, a documentary study, in which he shows that Tintoretto 
had a part in the decoration of Sansovino’s Libreria at Venice, and that of 
the nine philosophers which he painted for the main hall of the Library, 
two have come down to us, viz. the figures with globe and writing-tablet, 
respectively, now in the Palazzo Reale; and possibly a third, in Vienna 
( Vorrat der Kaiserl. Gemiildegalerie). ‘The figures are to be dated 1571-1572. 
Documents also show that in 1571 there existed eleven portraits of “ Pro- 
curatori” which Tintoretto painted for the Procuratia di Supra, of which 
two can be to-day identified, the portraits of Antonio Capello and Marchio 
Michiel. Of later procurators, three portraits, painted by Tintoretto, are 
still preserved (Federigo Contarini, Andrea Dolfin, Giacomo Soranzo). The 
writer also shows that a document of 1568, which has been supposed to 
refer to one of the four Miracles of St. Mark, and to demonstrate that Tin- 
toretto was its author, cannot refer to a picture of this series, since one of 
them was painted in 1548 and the other three between 1562 and 1566. 

The “Madonna Delle Rocche.” — In Gaz. B.-A., IV, 1911, pp. 487-446, 
S. Rernacu reviews the evidence on the respective authenticity of the ver- 
sions of Madonna delle Rocche in the National Gallery and the Louvre and 
comes to the conclusion that both are the work of Leonardo, who, however, 
was assisted by Ambrogio da Predis in the case of the former picture. The 
Madonna of the Louvre must have been painted at Florence before 1483. 
In that year Leonardo, according to a document published by Biscaro (Arch. 
Stor. Lomb., 1910, pp. 150-155), received the order to paint a “ Vergine Im- 
-macolata”’ for the church of S. Francesco in Milan, an order which he failed 
to fill for nine years and then substituted a replica of the Louvre Madonna. 
In this he must have limited himself to the heads and flesh portions, leav- 
ing the rest and the wings of the triptych to be finished by Ambrogio. 
This replica is the picture in the National Gallery. 

The Portraits of Catarina Cornaro.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 
12-18, E. SCHAEFFER discusses the portraits of Catarina Cornaro, pointing 
out that the rendering of the royal lady took two forms, one realistic, the 
other imaginative. The former is represented only by the portraits of Gen- 
tile Bellini, who depicts the queen of Cyprus in the “ Miracle of the Cross” 
and in a portrait at Budapest as old, fat, and asthmatic. The portraits of . 
Titian and Giorgione represented her as beautiful and young. 

The Nine Heroines. — A propos of a cassone-front in the Palazzo dei 
Marchesi Chigi Zondadari at Siena with figures of Hippo, Camilla, and Lu- 
cretia, published by Marchese P. Misciatelli in Rass. d’Arte Senese of 1910, 
F. Novati contributes an interesting article to Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 
61-65, tracing the development of the “ heroine-motif” in the art and litera- 
ture of the Renaissance. The three women on the Siena cassone are hero- 
ines of chastity, but the original conception was of nine warrior-women, to 
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form a pendant to the “ Nove Prodi,” and the nucleus of the group consisted 

of Amazons, Sinope, Lampeto, Hippolyta, Penthesilea, etc. Heroines of 

love-stories were later substituted, and the three chaste women of the Siena 

cassone are doubtless an offshoot of this form of the motif. ‘The best ex- 

amples of the nine warrior-heroines are those represented in the frescoes of 

the castle of Manta, and in a manuscript, cod. 12559, of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. A series of sonnets in honor of the heroines of love is to be. 
found in cod. Magliabech. II. I. 40. c. 2168-217 B, and is believed by Novati 

to be designed for inscriptions under painted figures like those of the castle 

of Manta. 

Federigo Barocci’s Drawings.—In Abh. Séichs. Ges. XXVIII (No. 
II), 1910 (46 pp.; 12 pls.; fig.), Aucust ScHMARSOw continues his critical 
study of Federigo Barocci (see A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 256) with a descrip- 
tion and Heiress of the drawings in the other Italian collections. Those 
in the Uffizi gallery were treated in the previous paper. 

A Pontifical by Francesco dai Libri.— In Mon. Piot, XVI, 1909, pp. 
99-124 (3 pls.; 2 figs.), L. DorEz describes a pontifical in the possession of 
J. P. Morgan written towards the end of the fifteenth century for Cardinal 
Giuliano Della Rovere. It consists of 158 leaves and was embellished with 
miniatures by Francesco dai Libri. Eight alone are entirely by his hand, 
two others are in part his, the rest by other artists who had nothing in 
common with him. All are described in detail. 

Claudio Ridolfi.—In Rass. bibl. arte ital. 1911, pp. 1-11, E. Cauzrn1 
gives an account of the painter Claudio Ridolfi of Verona (1570-1644), the 
pupil of Federigo Barocci, together with a catalogue of his works. 

Seventeenth Century Artists in Roman Galleries. —In Rep. f. K. 
XXXIV, 1911, pp. 119-125, H. Voss completes his critical examination of 
the painters of the seventeenth century represented in the Roman collections. 

Italian Medals. —G. F. Hit continues his notes on Italian medals in 
Burl. Mag. XIX, 1911, pp. 1388-144. He stamps as a forgery the signature 
PISANUS F ona small medal of Lionello d’Este, which shows many affini- 
ties with the work of the medallist Nicholaus. A medal of Giustiniano 
Cavitelli in the British Museum is added to the signed works of Sperandio, 
and publication is also given to a medal recently bought by Mr. Oppen- 
heimer, struck in honor of Bernardo Nasi, prior of Florence in 1478 and 
again in 1504. The portrait on Pomedelli’s medal of Angela Brenzoni en- 
ables us to identify with that lady a terra-cotta bust in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


SPAIN 


A Critique of Velasquez. —In Mh. f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 176-182, 
A. L. Mayer defends Velasquez against the disparagement he has suffered 
at the hands of Meier-Graefe in his Spanische Reise, wherein he is compared 
unfavorably to El Greco. Contrasting the tendencies of the two artists, he 
denies the possibility of Greco’s having influenced Velasquez, who shows 
but one real influence in his whole career, that of Tintoretto, plainly mani- 
fest in the Surrender of Breda. 

Nicholas Fiorentino in Salamanca. — The artist, Nicholas Fiorentino, 
described in Baedeker as a pupil of Giotto, decorated the apse of the old 
cathedral of Salamanca. The date of the work is fixed by that of the con- 
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tract, still preserved in the archives of the cathedral, of the year 1445. He 
was, of course, no pupil of Giotto’s, but his work shows that he was really a 
Florentine in his art as well as his birth. His style, derived indeed from 
that of Giotto, is nevertheless entirely Quattrocentist and shows many affini- 
ties with Ghiberti, Masaccio, and Filippo Lippi. <A careful analysis of the 
55 episodes of the New Testament with which the lower part of the apse is 
decorated shows a development of his style toward the Spanish realism 
which surrounded him in his adopted country. (A. Scumarsow, Mh. f. 
Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 148-161.) 

Juan de Ruelas.— Mh. f, Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 51-72, contains an ac- 
count of Juan de Ruelas, an artist of the seventeenth century, by A. L. 
Mayer. He was the progenitor of the school of Seville of the seventeenth 
century, and the teacher of Velasquez and Zurbaran, but little is known of 
his life. In his pictures he shows his acquaintance with Tintoretto, whom 
he studied in Venice; in some, also, he betrays a mystic naturalism which 
savors of Greco and Ribera, with the latter of whom he has many affinities. 

A Portrait of an Infanta of Spain. — RosiotT-DELONDRE, in Gaz. 
B.-A. IV, 1911, pp. 324-829, identifies the subject of No. 297 in the Augs- 
burg gallery with the Infanta Catherine-Michelle, daughter of Philippe II 
and Duchess of Savoy. The painter is neither Titian nor Moroni, but an 
artist of the Portuguese-Spanish school of the sixteenth century. 


FRANCE 


A “Garden of Love” of Philip the Good. —In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, 
pp. 420-427 (2 figs.), RosLot-DELoNDRE publishes a painting in Versailles 
(No. 4021), which agrees with the description by Argote de Molina (see 
R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 52-70), of a painting in the Pardo. The painting 
at Versailles is a faithful sixteenth century copy of an original of the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century. The original must have been produced 
about 1420, in the school in which Hubert and Jan van Eyck were trained. 
The picture represents Duke Philip the Good, of Burgundy, surrounded by 
ladies and gentlemen, in a landscape setting. 

A Little-known French Painter.—In Burl. Mag. XVIII, 1911, pp. 
48-55, Mary F. S. Hervey and R. Marrin-HoLuanpn, discuss the work of 
Felix Chrétien in connection with a picture in the collection of Admiral 
Johnston Stuart. The painting represents Moses and Aaron before Pha- 
raoh, but the king is given the features of Francis I, while Aaron is turned 
into Francois de Dinteville, bishop of Auxerre, and other figures are por- 
traits of his three brothers. The picture isin a sense an allegory of a crisis 
in the Dinteville fortunes, when the intrigues of Madame d’Etampes threat- 
ened Francois with the loss of his bishopric. Felix Chrétien, the painter of 
the picture, was the bishop’s painter in ordinary, accompanied his master 
into exile in Italy, and was. rewarded after his return with a canonry in 
Auxerre cathedral. Other works of his are the “Martyrdom of St. Ste- 
phen,” in Auxerre cathedral, and a triptych of the “ Life of St. Eugénie,” 
in thechurch of Varzy, Niévre. His art reflects the fluctuating character of 
French painting in the early sixteenth century, showing the influence, not — 
yet dominant, of the Italian school, and still betraying a tendency to cling to 
the traditions of the national style. 
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The “Ecce Homo” of Jean Hay.—In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 314- 
319 (pl.), F. p— Mé ry identifies the Jean Hay, mentioned in the inscription 
on the back of an “ Ecce Homo” belonging to M. Michy, of Chécy (Loiret), 
with the Jean Hay who is highly praised by Lemaire de Belges, in his 
Plainte du Désiré sur la mort de Lows de Luxembourg, ... mort... le 31 
décembre, 1508. . . . He was no doubt a Flemish artist. 

A Child’s Portrait in the Louvre. — In Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1911, pp. 204-208, 
P. LeprieurR discusses a portrait of a child in the Louvre which dates from 
the end of the fifteenth century and in style closely resembles a portrait of 
the dauphin Charles Orlant, son of Charles VIII of France and Anne of 
Brittany. He conjectures that it represents their other son, who died in 
infancy. 

Bernini and the Altar of Val-de-Grace. — The altar of the church of 
Val-de-Grace, in its twisted columns, polychromy, and exuberance and bold- 
ness of ornament, at once recalls the altar of St. Peter’s and makes it difficult 
to believe that the design could have originated with one of the French 
artists of the period. The substitution of the oval for the square plan of 
the altar of St. Peter’s, and of a garland for the architrave point also to a 
natural development of Bernini’s style from the timidity of his first efforts 
as represented by the Roman monument. The argument from style for 
his authorship is confirmed by passages in the Journal of De Chantelou and 
in a letter of Mattia Rossi, which show that Anne of Austria asked Bernini 
for a design for the altar, that the design which he executed closely resem- 
bles the present monument, and that the altar was finally built after Ber- 
nini’s design by Le Duc Michel Anguier. (M. Reymonp, Gaz. B.-A. IV, 
1911, pp. 367-394.) 

The Tomb of Diane de Poitiers.— The fragments of the tomb of 
Diane de Poitiers, constructed at Anet by command of the duchess herself, 
are now at Versailles. The tomb was broken up in the Revolution, restored 
by Lenoir for his Musée des Monuments Francais, dispersed again when 
this collection was scattered, reconstituted by Louis Philippe in his park at 
Neuilly, and finally its separated fragments have found a resting place at 
Versailles. That many of the present fragments have nothing to do with 
the tomb in its original state is shown by descriptions which antedate the 
Revolution, a contractor’s memorandum descriptive of the materials to be 
used for the tomb, dating a few weeks after the death of Diane, and a 
drawing of Gaigniére’s collection, all of which show a monument of much 
simpler character than that indicated by the present fragments, or the pro- 
jected restoration of Roussel. (A. Roux, Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1911, pp. 291-297.) 

The Medallion Portrait of a Lady in the Cabinet des Médailles. — 
A. Venturi and Angeli have both doubted the propriety of attributing the ~ 
medallion portrait of a lady in the Cabinet des Médailles to Mino da Fiesole, 
in spite of the signature OPUS MINI on the back. Venturi goes so far 
as to call the work “more than suspicious.” In Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1911, pp. 
149-156, J. pe FoviL_e shows that the authenticity of the piece can hardly 
be doubted, inasmuch as the history of the medallion can be traced back to 
the Revolution, when it entered the Bibliotheque Nationale, and it is hardly 
possible that this period would have produced a forgery of Mino’s style. 
Comparison of details with other works of the sculptor confirms the i npr 
sion of genuineness. ‘The writer dates the work ca. 1472. 
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The “Trés Riches Heures” of the Duc de Berry. — The miniatures 
of the first part of the “Trés riches Heures” of Duke Jean de Berry (see 
A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 257 f.) show an undeniable Italian influence, which 
is not to be traced to Michelino da Besozzo or Giovannino dei Grassi, but 
to some pre-Pisanellesque source like the painter of the frescoes in the 
Palazzo Borromeo in Milan. The archives of the duke show that in 1409 
he received an artist from Siena, who is possibly to be identified with Dome- 
nico di Nicolo del Coro. An Adoration of the Magi in the manuscript rep- 
resents a view of Siena in its background. (F. pe Méty, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1911, pp. 182-190.) 

Jacques Coeur as Builder and Friend of Art. —In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 
1911, No. 1 (70 pp.; 7 pls.), Hans Prurz describes the importance in the 
history of art of Jacques Coeur of Bourges, the wealthy financier, merchant, 
soldier, diplomat, and organizer of the time of Charles VII. His house at 
Bourges is described in detail, as is also a richly illuminated parchment 
manuscript prayer-book which was made for and used by him. It is now 
in the Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Munich. Jacques Coeur was ev idently 
a man of taste and culture, a friend of art. 

Eduard Kolloff and the Private Collections at Paris in 1841.— In 
R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 413-417, S. R(ernacn) gives a brief account of 
such publications as exist concerning private collections in Paris sixty years 
or more ago. Among these is one, now very rare, by Eduard Kolloff, who 
died in 1877. 

BELGIUM 


The Boy with the Goose in Flemish Painting.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. 
IV, 1911, pp. 20-23, P. G. Htsner devotes the third of his ‘Studien tuber 
das Verhiltnis der Renaissance zur Antike’ to this motif, which is found 
as a piece of statuary ornamenting the architectural background of the 
Madonna of St. Luke (Rodolphinum, Prague), by Jan Gossaert, and as the 
centrepiece of a fountain in David Teniers the Younger’s Marriage of 
the Artist in the Rothschild collection in London. The Renaissance artists 
derived the motif from an antique once in the Savelli collection at Rome. 


GERMANY 


Attributions in German Galleries.—In Rass. d’Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 
33-42, G. BERNARDINI corrects a number of attributions in German gal- 
leries. A Holy Family with Donors and Saints in the Imperial Gallery at 
Vienna, there assigned to Previtali, is given to Francesco (Rizo) da Santa 
Croce, and a female portrait in the same collection ascribed to Bonifacio is 
assigned instead to Savoldo. In the Munich Pinakothek a Judgment of 
Solomon is ascribed by the writer to Giovanni Francesco Carotto, and a 
series of “ Triumphs” is given to F. Bonsignori and assistants. A Madonna 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin, there ascribed to Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, shows the influence also of Crivelli and is to be assigned to an 
artist of Umbria or the Marche, who felt the effect of the art of both mas- 
ters. A Tobias and Three Angels in the same gallery, ascribed to Giovanni 
Boccati, is rather by a follower of his or of Bonfigli. 

Duke Sigmund and the Frauenkirche in Munich. — In Sitzb. Miin. 
Akad. 1910, No. 9 (16 pp.), S. RrezLer shows by means of the inscription 
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at the southeastern Bride-portal of the Frauenkirche at Munich that Duke 
Sigmund had an important share in the building of the church, the corner 
stone of which he laid in 1468. He caused the erection of churches at 
Pipping and Blutenburg very soon after. The heraldic glass paintings at 
Blutenburg are discussed. 

The Hausbuchmeister.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. IV, 1911, pp. 95-115 and 
162-175, E. FLEcHsIG presents a number of interesting discoveries regarding 
the Hausbuchmeister. He designed the woodcuts for the edition of the 
Speculum humanae salvationis, which was printed by Drach in Speyer, as 
Flechsig shows, in 1481/2. He also did the woodcuts of the Almanach of 
1483, which is also to be assigned to Drach’s press. The monogram of his 
copyist, the enigmatical “bx 8,” is to be read B.G. The dialect of the 
inscriptions of the woodcuts of the Speculum points to Ulm, and that the 
Hausbuchmeister worked in that city is shown by the fact that he designed 
the woodcuts for a number of works printed in Ulm. He can be traced also 
at Esslingen, and Flechsig concludes that the artist was probably a native 
of Ulm, worked there from 1472 to 1475, chiefly as designer for the press 
of Johannes Zainer, went from Ulm perhaps to Esslingen, and finally 
removed to Speyer about 1480, where he died after 1505. An article en- 
titled ‘Ein Friihwerk des Hausbuchmeisters’ is contributed to Z. bild. K. 
XLVI, 1911, pp. 189-145, by H. T. Bossrert, in which he ascribes the 
Crowning with Thorns in the Karlsruhe gallery to the Hausbuchmeister, 
regarding it as the earliest known work of the artist, having been painted 
at least as early as 1455. It is strongly impregnated with the influence of 
the Master E. S. and of Heinrich Lang, and was apparently painted in 
Konstanz or its neighborhood. The date of the Hausbuchmeister’s birth 
must therefore be set back to ca. 1430-35. In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, pp. 
307-314 (2 pls.), CHARLES OULMonr discusses a Crucifixion in the museum 
at Freiburg im Breisgau. It is the middle panel of a triptych, the wings 
of which are in the bishop’s palace in the Herrenstrasse. Bossert has shown 
that the so-called Hausbuchmeister is the author of only three pictures in 
the Hausbuch. Most of the others are by Heinrich Lang (about 1420-85), 
several by an inferior artist whom Bossert called the Saturnus-meister. The 
so-called Hausbuchmeister was a pupil of Lang. He belonged to the school 
of the Middle Rhine. The Crucifixion at Freiburg is distinguished for its 
fine coloring and its realism, but a drawing of the same subject in the Cabi- 
net des Estampes at Paris by the same artist is nobler in its conception. 
Why should not the name “ Master of the Crucifixion ” be substituted for 
the incorrect designation ‘“ Hausbuchmeister ” ? 

Albrecht Altdorfer.— L. R&avu contributes to Gaz. B.-A., IV, 1911, 
pp. 113-135, an article in which he reviews the oeuvre of Albrecht Altdorfer. 
He finds that he is primarily a miniaturist, a colorist, and a landscape 
artist. His artistic origins are to be traced in Bavaria and in the Donausitil. 
His prepossessions in favor of miniature account for the excess of detail 
in his large compositions, like the Battle of Arbela in Munich, and the 
Susanna, also in the Munich gallery. The same excess of detail is seen in 
his use of Renaissance architectural motifs. On the other hand, he is a 
pioneer in landscape, being the first of the German painters to paint a 
landscape without figures (in the Munich Gallery) and the first to intro- 
duce atmosphere into his pictures. 
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The Portrait of Diirer’s Father. — H. OcHENKOwskKI sees in the “ Por- 
trait of a Goldsmith,” in the Albertina at Vienna a portrait of Albrecht 
Diirer the elder, but rejects Friedlinder’s attribution of the portrait to 
Diirer the younger. According to Ochenkowski, Diirer’s father was the 
author of his own portrait, which afterward was used as a model by his son 
for his “autoportrait” of the year 1484, also in the Albertina (Rep. f. K. 
XXXIV, 1911, pp. 1-10). 

The Master of Rabenden. — P. M. Harm in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXII, 
1911, pp. 59-84, reconstructs the oeuvre and the influence of the Master of 
Rabenden of the early sixteenth century, who derives his name from his 
best-known work, the high altar of the church at Rabenden. The writer 
assigns a number of works to him, notably a wooden Gethsemane, with 
four figures, in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum at Berlin. His influence is 
widespread in the Chiemgau, and can be traced in Tirol. His name and 
home are still unknown. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Military Hffigies in Lincolnshire.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. III, 1910, 
pp. 738-85 (pl.), F. P. BARNARD discusses the two fourteenth century mili- 
tary effigies at Maltby and Belleau in Lincolnshire. The figure at Maltby 
is much the better preserved and is interesting for the ailettes on the 

shoulders. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Indigenous Manuscripts of Mexico.— In R. Arch. XVII, 1911, 
pp. 99-129 (52 figs.), Henri Beucnar classifies the native Mexican manu- 
scripts, mentioning where the chief specimens now are, and discusses the 
Mexican system of writing. The signs were pictographic, ideographic, and 
syllabic, or phonetic. There are also calendar signs and numerical signs. 
The combination of the different systems mentioned makes the manuscripts 
exceedingly difficult to read, but much progress has been made. 

A Nahuatl-Spanish Manuscript. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 154- 
159, Dr. CapiTaANn describes an important Mexican manuscript hitherto un- 
published. It was written in 1534 on native paper, and is 75 cm. by 23 cm. 
in size. On one side a vertical line in the middle divides it into two parts, 
each of which is filled with hieroglyphic writing. On the reverse is a Span- 
ish translation and explanation of the native text in forty-one lines, written 
in a sixteenth-century hand which in places has not been deciphered. It 
appears that the natives of Totolapan and Atlatlo, suffering from the exac- 
tions of a certain Martin de Berrio, had accused him before a court, and he, 
after confessing, was removed from his office. A text of such length, in 
which the native hieroglyphics are explained in Spanish, is exceedingly rare. 

The Remains at Quirigua.— In Rec. Past. X, 1911, pp. 59-76 (17 figs.), 
A. H. BuackistTon gives a brief account of the Maya remains at Quirigua, 
Guatamala, with reproductions from photographs of the principal monu- 
ments, . 
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